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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T 


H  E  foregoing  Effays,  if  they  may  deferve  even  that  name, 
and  the  Fragments  or  Minutes  that  follow,  were  thrown 
upon  paper  in  Mr.  Pope's  life-time,  and  at  his  defire.  They 
were  all  communicated  to  him  in  fcraps,  as  they  were  occa- 
fionally  writ.  But  the  latter  not  having  been  conne6led  and 
put  together  under  different  heads,  and  in  the  fame  order  as 
the  former  had  been,  before  his  death,  if  that  may  be  called 
order  y  I  have  contented  myfelf  to  corredt  and  extend  them  a 
little,  and  to  leave  them  as  Fragments,  or  Minutes,  in  the  form 
in  which  they  appear,  tho'  they  might  be  ftyled  Effays  with  no 
more  impropriety  than  thofe  which  precede  them.  They  are 
all  nothing  more  than  repetitions  of  converfations  often  inter- 
rupted, often  renewed,  and  often  carried  on  a  little  confufedly. 
The  opinions  I  held  are  expofed  as  clearly,  as  they  ought  to  be 
by  a  man  who  thinks  his  opinions  founded  in  truth.  I  thought, 
and  I  think  ftill,  that  mine  were  fo.  The  more  important, 
therefore,  the  fubjecls  are,  the  more  neceffary  it  fcemed  to  me 
not  to  difguife  the  truth,  efpecially  to  friends  not  eafy  to  be 
fcandalized,  even  when  their  own  opinions  and  prejudices  were 
frequently  contradided,  and  on  occafions  when  freedom  of 
fpeech  could  be  neither  indecent  nor  hurtful.  It  could  be 
neither  indecent  nor  hurtful  to  thefe  friends ;  nor  will  it  be  fc, 
1  hope,  to  thofe  into  whofe  hands  thefe  papers  may  fall  after 
my  death. 
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FRAGMENTS  or  MINUTES 


O    F 


AYS. 


I. 

IHave  read  again  Dr.  Cudworth's  pofthumous  treatife 
concerning  eternal  and  immutable  morality,  which  you  fent 
me  long  ago:  and,  lince  you  afk  my  opinion  of  it  now,  I  fhall 
take  fome  notice  of  thofe,  which  this  very  learned  author 
defends  on  two  fubjeds,  the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  and 
the  principles  of  natural  religion.  On  the  firfl:  I  have  writ  to 
you  already,  and  on  the  laft  you  know  that  I  intend  to  write 
to  you.  On  both  of  thefe  I  differ  widely  from  the  do6lor, 
and  am  very  far  from  finding  any  thing  in  this  treatife, 
which  can  induce  me,  in  the  leaft  degree,  to  change  my  way 
oF  thinking.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  principle  on  which 
he  proceeds  feems  to  me  of  the  utmoft  abfurdity,  and  the 
confequences  deducible  from  it  at  leaft  as  dangerous,   perhaps 
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more  fo,   to  the  foundation   of  all  religion,   than  the  confe- 
quences  that  flow  from  the  dodrines  he  oppofes. 

CuDvvQRTH  enters  into  the  difpute  between  Des  Cartes 
and  his  oppofers,  who  have  triumphed  exceedingly  over  him 
for  faying,  "  I  do  not  think  that  the  eflences  of  things,  and 
**  thofe  mathematical  truths  which  can  be  known  of  them, 
"  are  independent  on  God  ;  but  1  think,  however,  that  they 
*'  are  immutable  and  eternal,  becaufe  God  willed  and  ordered 
*'  that  they  fliould  be  fo."  It  is  more  probable,  and  it  is  more 
candid  to  believe,  that  this  philofopher  was  in  earnefl:,  than 
that  he  was  in  jeft,  when  he  advanced  this  proposition.  He 
misht  think  that  he  took  the  bef!:,  if  not  the  ftron^eft  fide  in 
difpute,  and  approve  his  ovv'n  intention  in  the  choice  he  made; 
as  it  deferves  to  be  approved  by  every  flncere  theif!;,  and  mo- 
deft  enquirer  into  matters  of  the  firft  philofophy,  even  by 
thofe  who  are  not  of  his  mind. 

If  Des  Cartes  was  to  arife,  and  to  anfwer  for  himfelf, 
might  he  not  diftinguifli  between  immutable  and  independent  ? 
Might  he  not  fay,  that  thefe  truths  are  immutable,  bc(?aufe  they 
affirm  what  is  conformable  to  that  univerfal  nature  whereof 
God  is  the  author,  as  he  is  of  that  intelligence  by  which  they 
are  perceived  ;  and  that  they  are  therefore,  in  a  proper  fenfe, 
both  immutable  and  dependent  ?  immutable,  as  much  as  the 
nature  is  to  which  they  belong ;  dependent,  on  that  Being  by 
whofe  energy  this  nature  began  to  exift,  and  is  preferved.  He 
might  own  himfelf  afraid  to  afiert,  notwithftanding  the  deci- 
lions  of  fchoolmen,  or  the  decrees  of  councils,  that  there  can 
be  any  entity  whatever,  or  any  thing  in  any  being  whatever, 
which  is  independent  on  God.  He  might  lament  his  own  fate, 
to  be  accufed  of  atheifm,  becaufe  he  employed,  in  phyfical  hy- 
pothefes,  matter  and  motion  alone ;   tho'  he  always  fuppofed  a 
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firft  mover,  and  had  proved,  by  a  demonftration  he  thought 
good,  the  exiftence  of  an  all-perfeft  Being  :  and  to  be  thus 
accufed  by  men,  who  prefume  to  maintain  that  they  have 
other  objects  of  knowledge,  belides  the  exiftence  of  an  all- 
perfe(5t  Being,  which  exift  by  the  neceility  of  their  own  natures, 
and  independently  on  him.  He  would  reje6l  moft  certainly, 
with  fome  of  that  fournefs  which  he  had  in  his  temper  as 
well  as  in  his  countenace,  the  imputation  of  betaking  himfelf 
to  a  pitiful  evafion.  He  would  fliew,  with  great  force,  that 
his  appreheniion  of  admitting  any  thing  independent  on  God 
into  the  corporeal  or  intelledual  fyftem,  is  a  moft  reafonable 
appreheniion,  and  no  bugbear,  as  the  dodor  calls  it.  He 
might  (licw,  perhaps,  the  prophane  confequenccs  of  fuch  meta- 
phyiics  as  the  dodor's,  by  citing,  among  others,  this  aflertion 
from  the  treatife  we  fpeak  of  here ;  "  the  eternal  and  immutable 
"  wifdom  in  the  mind  of  God  is  thence  participated  by  created 
*'  beings  independent  upon  the  will  of  God."  He  might  infift, 
that,  fince  "  the  vi^ifdom  of  God  is  as  much  God  as  the  will 
"  of  God,"  and  the  will,  by  confequence,  as  the  wifdom,  it  is 
abfurd  to  diflinguifh  them  ;  and  that  it  is  fomething  worfe  than 
abfurd  to  reafon  about  the  divine,  as  we  reafon  about  the  human 
intelled,  to  divide  and  parcel  out  the  former  on  the  plan  of 
the  latter.  If  the  will  of  man  is  blind,  dark,  plumbean, 
flexible,  and  liable  to  be  feduced,  is  the  will  of  God  to  be  con- 
ceived in  the  like  manner  ?  And  if  it  is  not,  why  are  we  led  to 
conclude  that  a  fuperior  faculty  is  neceflary  to  determine  it,  as 
the  judgment  of  reafon  does,  or  fliould  determine  that  of  man  ? 
The  antients  thought  matter  eternal,  and  affumed  that  the  De- 
miurgus,  or  divine  archited,  compofed  the  frame  of  the  world 
with  materials  which  were  ready  prepared,  and  independently 
en  him  in  a  confufed  chaos.  Much  in  the  fame  manner,  fuch 
metaphyiicians  as  the- learned  Cud  worth  have  imagined  a  fort 
of  intelledual  chaos,  a  chaos  of  eternal  ideas,   of  incorporeal 
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eflences,  independent  on  God,  felf-exiftent,  and  therefore  co- 
aval  with  the  Supreme  Being,  and  therefore  anterior  to  all 
other  natures.  In  this  intelledual  chaos,  God  fees,  and  man 
muft  endeavor  to  fee,  the  natures,  the  real  eflences  of  things : 
and  thus  the  foundations  of  morality  are  laid  higher  than  the 
exiflence  of  any  moral  agents,  before  there  was  any  fyftem  of 
being,  from  which  the  obligations  to  it  could  refult,  or  to  which 
they  could  be  applied  :  juft  as  the  fame  philofophers  fuppofe 
the  incorporeal  efl^ences  of  white  and  black,  for  inftance,  to- 
have  exifted  when  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  color,  and  thofe 
of  a  fquare  and  circle,  when  there  was  neither  form  nor  figure. 

Des  Cartes  would  have  broke  off  the  difpute  by  acknov/- 
ledging,  what  he  had  acknowledged  before,  that  "  all  thefe 
"  things  are  unintelligible  to  us,"  and  that  by  confequence  all 
difpute  about  them  is  impertinent.  I  fhould  have  gone  away 
confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  there  is  nothing,  in  any  kind  of 
being,  which  does  not  depend  on  the  fupreme^  immenfe,  all- 
perfe6l  Being,  nor  any  nature  which  does  not  depend  on  the 
Author  of  all  nature  ;  tho'  I  felt,  at  the  fame  time,  the  difficulty 
ol  maintaining  this  opinion  by  argument.  Mr.  Locke  obferves 
how  impofiible  it  is  for  us  to  conceive  certain  relations,  habi- 
tudes, and  connexions,  vifibly  included  in  fome  of  our  ideas,  to 
be  feparable  from  them  even  by  infinite  power.  Let  us  obferve, 
on  this  occafion,  how  impoflible,  or  at  leaf!:  how  extremely  dif- 
ficult it  is  lor  us  to  feparate  the  idea  of  eternity  from  certain 
mathematical  and  moral  truths,  as  well  as  from  fuch  as  are 
called  necefl^ary,  and  are  felf-evident,  on  one  hand  :  and,  on  the 
other,  how  impoffible  it  is  to  conceive  that  truths  fhould  exifl: 
before  the  things  to  which  they  are  relative  ;  or  particular  na- 
tures and  eflences,  before  the  fyftem  of  univerfal  nature,  and 
when  there  was  no  being  but  the  fuper- eflTential  Being. 

God 
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God  knew,  from  all  eternity,  every  fyftem  corporeal  and  in- 
telledual  that  he  created,  in  time.  He  knew  by  conftquence,  for 
he  ordered,  the  various  manners  in  which  all  the  parts  of  thefe 
fyftems,  and  the  fyftems  themfelves  (hould  operate  on  one  ano- 
ther, the  relations  they  (hould  have,  the  proportions  they  fhould 
bear,  the  ideas  they  {hould  communicate  to  creatures  fitted  to 
receive  them,  and  capable  of  knowing  only  by  them.      All  this 
he  foreknew  ;  but  all  this  did  not  therefore  cxiR :   fuch  an  exig- 
ence was  at  moil:  eventual,  and  depended  on  the  will,  not  the 
knowledge  of  God  •,    if  we  may  diftmguia:i  them,^to  be  a  little 
more  intelligible.     Thefe  immaterial  forms  and  efiences,  if  any 
fuch  there  were,  and  thefe  immutable  truths,  for  fuch  there  are 
moft  certainly,  could  not  begin  to  exift  in  any  proper  fenfe  till 
thofe  fyflems'of  nature,  to  which  the  former  are  faid  to  belong, 
and  from  which  the  latter  do  manifeftly  refult,  were  called  into 
aauality:    and,   in   fhort,    1  cannot  perfuade  myielf  that  Des 
Cartes  afferted  without  good  reafon,  tho'  he  has  been  much 
cenfured  for  nfTerting  it,  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  eflence, 
as  well  as  of  the  exiftence  of  all  that  he  created  *. 

*  What  I  have  been  led  to  fay  on  this  occafion  makes  it  neceflViry  to  explain 
myfelf  a  little  more  fully  •,  for  tho'  I  dare  not  affert,  like  metaphyfical  divmes  of 
YOur  and  my  communion,  that  the  elTences  of  things  are  m  a  ftnft  and  proper 
fenfe  independent  on  God,  any  more  than  their  exiftence  •,  nor  amable  to  con- 
ceive a  dependency  of  exiftences  or  beings,  and  an  independency  ot  eiiences  or 
manners  of  being;  yet  am  I  far  from  affenting  to  Des  Cartes  in  all  he  has 
advanced  on  this  fubjeft  and  on  matters  relative  to  it.  He  has  puflied  hypothe- 
fis  and  even  truth  itfelf  into  chimera.  There  is  a  fort  ot  knight-errantry  in  ph> 
lofophy  as  well  as  in  arms.  The  end  prcpofed  by  both  is  laudable  -,  for  nothing 
can  be  fo  more  than  to  redrefs  wrongs  and  to  correft  errors.  But  v/lien  imagi- 
nation is  let  loofe,  and  the  brain  is  overheated,  wrongs  may  be  redreffed  by  new 
wrongs,  errors  may  be  correfted  by  new  errors.  The  cauie  of  innocence  may 
be  ill  defended  by  heroes  of  one  fort,  and  that  of  truth  by  heroes  of  another,  buch 
was  Don  Ouixotte,  fuch  was. Des  Cartes;  and  the  imaginary  charafter  ot 
one,  and  the  real  charafter  of  the  other,  gave  occafion  to  the  two  molt  ingenious 
fatirical  romances  that  were  ever  writ. 

If 
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If  what  has  been  faid  iliould  be  called  hypothetical,  it  mud 
be  allowed  to  be  lefs  {oj  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  convey  to 

In-  one  of  thefe,  a  Chinefe  Mandarin  meets  fome  difciples  of  this  philofopher 
as  they  travelled  through  the  moon  to  thofe  imaginary  fpaces,  to  that  third  heaven, 
where  his  thinking  fubftance  was  employed  in  building  a  new  world,  or  the  mo- 
del of  a  world,  on  his  own  principles  of  matter  and  motion,  whilil  his  extended 
fubftance  lay  buried  at  Stockholm,  or  at  Paris  The  Mandarin  had  contracted 
acquaintance  with  father  Mersenne  in  a  former  journey,  had  read  the  me- 
taphyseal meditations,  was  initrufted  in  this  part  at  leaft  of  the  Cartefian  philo- 
fophy,  and  the  judgment  he  made  of  it  I  own  to  be  mine.  It  contains  opinions 
that  feem  to  my  apprehenfion  moft  evidently  falfe,  and  paralogifms  fo  much 
oftener  than  demonftrations,  that,  when  I  am  of  the  fame  mind,  1  am  fo,  frequent- 
ly, for  reafons  different  from  his,  and  even  contrary  to  them.  Thus,  for  inltance, 
I  take  it  to  be  evidently  falfe  that  we  have  certainty  of  knowledge  whenever  we 
have  clear  and  diftinft  ideas  of  any  thing.  Our  ideas  are  often  clear  and  diftinft, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fantaftical.  Examples  may  be  brought  of  fuch  as  we  re- 
ceive immediately  and  paffively  from  outward  objefts,  and  of  fuch  as  the  mind 
frames  by  it's  own  aftivlty  ;  for  that  which  Gassendi  acknowledges  of  him- 
felf,  in  his  objeftions  to  the  third  meditation  of  Des  Cartes,  muft  have  been 
alike  true  of  others.  Many  things  had  feemed  to  him  fo  clear  and  diftinft  that 
he  held  them  for  undoubted  geometrical  truths,  which  he  was  obliged  afterwards, 
and  on  a  further  examination,  to  rejeft.  To  what  purpofe  now  is  it  faid  that  an 
attribute  which  we  perceive  to  be  contained  in  the  idea  of  any  thing,  may  be  af- 
firmed of  that  thing  with  truth  ?  Such  an  attribute  may  be  affirmed  with  meta- 
phyfical  truth  of  the  moft  fantaftical  idea.  But  the  difference  between  metaphy- 
fical  and  real  truth  is  great,  and  tho'  we  have  the  former  on  our  fide  in  affirming 
the  attribute,  yet  the  whole  mAift  be  chimerical  if  the  idea  be  fo,  and  fuch  a  pro- 
cefs  of  reafoning  may  confirm  us  in  fantaftical,  it  cannot  lead  us  to  real  know- 
ledge. 

This  happened  to  the  author  of  thefe  maxims,  the  firft  of  which  is  falfe,  and 
the  fecond  precarious  and  uncertain,  when  he  attempted  to  demonftrate  the  ex- 
iftence  of  God.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  meaned  to  weaken  this  great  truth  by  em- 
ploying a  fophifm  to  prove  it ;  but  I  believe  that  the  affe6tation  of  novelty  led 
liim  into  a  paralogifm,  or  an  undefigned  fophifm.  He  aflumed  that  he  had  in 
his  mind  a  clear  and  diftinct  idea  of  an  infinite  all-perfeft  being  -,  that  this  idea 
has  an  objective  reality,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  a  real  objeft,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  idea  alone,  and  without  any  fvirther  proofs  •,  and  that  neceffary  exiftence  is 
contained,  as  indeed  it  is,  in  this  idea.  From  all  this  he  concluded  that  an  infinite 
all-perfedt  being  exifts,  and  is  the  caufe  of  this  idea  which  reprefents  himfelf. 

Now  that  fuch  a  being  exifts,  and  that  he  can  want  no  perfection  conceivable 
or  inconceivable  by  us,  may  be,  and  has  been  demonftrated  invincibly.    But  to  fay 

the 
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the  mind  ideas  and  notions  much  more  intelligible,  than  all 
that    metaphyficai  jargon    which  Dr.  Cudworth   employs, 

that  he  can  become  the  objedl  of  a  clear  and  diftinft  idea,  is  to  advance  a  groundlefs 
paradox.  We  may  know  very  certainly  that  there  is  a  figure  which  has  a  thoufand 
fides,  but  no  man  will  fay,  I  think,  that  his  mind  reprefents  thefe  thoufand  fides  to 
him  in  one  clear  and  diftinft  idea,  nor  that  he  has  any  other  than  a  general  and 
confufed  notion  of  this  Bgure.  Much  lefs  will  any  man,  who  is  not  a  fworn  Car- 
tefian,  pretend  that  he  perceives  in  his  mind  a  clear  and  diftindl  idea  of  the  infi- 
nite all-perfedl  being.  He  knows  in  general  that  there  is  fuch  a  Being,  and  that 
to  fuppofe  there  is  not,  implies  contradiftion,  or  rather  many  contradidtions.  He 
has  particular  ideas  and  notions  of  fome  of  the  divine  perfeftions,  well  determined 
as  far  as  they  extend,  and  yet  inadequate.  There  are  others  which  he  cannot  fa 
determine,  and  he  knows  that  there  are  many  of  which  he  can  have  no  conception 
at  all :  for  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Chinefe  philofopher,  nor  with  the  Jefuit  who 
makes  him  fpeak,  that  there  are  any  which  feem  incompatible  to  him,  unlefs  it  be 
when  he  determines  all  the  ideas  he  has,  or  when  he  pretends  to  have  ideas  he  can- 
not have  ;  and  that  we  are  apt  to  do  fo  often,  the  very  examples  which  are  brought 
to  fhew  an  incompatibility  in  the  divine  perfections,  are  fufHcient  to  fhew. 

To  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  we  muft  be  taught  this  great  principle  of  all  re- 
ligion, and  receive  it  on  authority.  To  know  tliat  there  is  one,  we  muft  go 
through  a  procefs  of  reafoning  that  connefts  certain  evident  truths  intuitively  toge- 
ther, and  fo  arrives  at  demonftration.  Tho'  the  atheiit  does  not  conneft  them 
into  a  demonftration  of  God's  exiftence,  yet  he  knows  them  all  to  be  truths  as 
well  as  the  theift.  He  knows  that  they  refult  from  the  nature  of  things.  He 
pronounces  them  therefore  immutable  and  eternal,  as  he  conceives  that  nature  to 
be  •,  and  can  take  no  fide  in  the  queftion,  whether  they  arc  dependent  or  indepen- 
dent on  God,  fince  he  acknowledges  no  God.  The  theift  makes  a  better  ufe  of 
thefe  truths  -,  for  he  conncfts  them  into  a  demonftration  of  God's  exiftence,  and 
inftead  of  acknowledging  the  truth  of  no  propofition,  like  Des  Cartes,  till 
he  difcovers  the  truth  of  this,  he  finds  by  experience  that  he  could  not  have 
difcovered  the  truth  of  this  if  he  had  not  antecedently  known  and  acknowledged 
the  truth  of  many  others,  tie  owns  feveral  neceffary  truths  not  written  nor  im- 
printed on  his  mind,  but  fuch  as  he  has  framed  by  obferving  the  agreement  and 
dilagreement  of  liis  ideas,  and  fuch  as  he  concludes  every  other  man  who  has 
the  fame  faculties,  and  the  fam.e  perceptions  in  his  mind,  muft  necelfarily  frame. 
He  calls  thefe  truths  eternal  and  immutable  relatively  to  that  lyftem  of  nature 
from  which  they  reiult.  But  he  cannot  call  them  independent  as  properly  and 
as  confiftently  as  the  atheift  may,  fince  he  acknowledges  a  firft  caule,  an  author 
ot  this  and  every  other  fyftem  of  nature. 

Aristotle,  who  afls  apart  as  well  as  the  Chinefe  r^andarin  in  the  fccnes 
of  the  romance  I  quote,  when  he  comes  to  examine  tliofc  aflertions  of  Des  Cartes, 
"■  That  the  eflences  of  things,  and  the  truths  called  neceffary,  are  dependent  on 
"  God,  and  that  they  are  immutable  and  eternal  in  no  other  fenfe  than  this, 
"  that  God  willed  they  ftiould  be  fo,"    fuppofes    tliat  tlie  French  philolbpher 
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after  his  Grecian  mailers.     Is  it  any  thing  better  than  jargon, 
to  tell  us,  that  our  ideas  of  white,  or  black,  which  we  receive 

could  mean  to  fpeak  of  no  eflences  except  thofe  of  created  beings,  nor  of  any 
propofitions  except  fuch  as  are  advanced  concerning  them.  That  this  was  his 
meaning  no  doubt  can  be  made,  and  he  explained  it  fufRciently,  when  he  laid, 
'*  God  is  the  author  of  the  eflence,  as  well  as  of  the  exiftence  of  his  creatures.'" 
But  even  with  this  meaning,  the  Stagyrite,  or  rather  the  Jelliit,  is  not  contented. 
Des  Cartes  Ihould  have  reflefted,  he  fays,  that  truths  which  regard  the  eflence 
of  created  beings,  have  a  necelTary  connection  with  thofe  which  regard  the  eiTence 
of  God.  He  brings  an  example.  "  That  the  creature  is  eflentially  dependent 
**  on  God,"  is,  he  fays,  a  propofition  which  belongs  to  the  eflence  ot  the  creature. 
*'  That  God  is  the  abfolute  mafl:er  and  the  free  caufe  of  all  beings,"  is  a  pro- 
pofition which  belongs  to  the  eflence  of  the  Creator ;  and  yet,  that  if  one  of 
thefe  could  be  falfe,  the  other  might  be  fo  too.  Now  furely  the  want  of  re- 
flecStion  was,  in  this  cafe,  on  the  fide  of  Aristotle  himfelf  "  If  one  of 
"  thefe  propofitions  could  be  falfe,  the  other  might  be  fo  tooJ'  Agreed,  but 
not  for  the  reafon  he  gives,  a  fuppofed  necefl*ary  and  general  connexion  be- 
tween truths  that  regard  the  efl^ences  of  created  beings,  and  truths  that  regard: 
the  efl^ence  of  the  divine  uncreated  being.  The  reafon  is,  that  thefe  propofi- 
tions are  in  truth  identical,  that  the  firft  belongs  to  the  eflence  of  God  as  really  as 
the  lafl:,  and  that  to  fay  the  creature  is  dependent  on  the  Creator,  or  the  Creator 
is  abfolute  mailer  of  the  creature,  is  to  affirm  the  fame  thing.  Their  eflTences  are 
infinitely  difliant,  but  they  are  conneded  by  this  relation,  and  all  other  connection 
of  them  is  purely  imaginary. 

We  know  the  relation  of  the  Creator  to  his  creatures,  and  of  the  creattires  to 
their  Creator.  But  to  talk  of  a  necefl'ary  connexion  between  truths  that  belong 
to  the  eflTence  of  one  and  the  efl'ences  of  the  other,  feems  to  be  little  elfe  than 
metaphyCcal  nonfenfe,  and  the  language  of  men  who  feek  to  evade  what  they 
cannot  explain.  When  God  made  the  animal  world,  he  made  iubft-ances  whole 
eflTences  are  tinknown  to  us.  Even  our  own  is  fo.  What  now  is  the  necefl"ary 
connexion  between  the  inccmprehcnfible  eflrnce  of  the  fupreme,  felf-exifl:ent,, 
all-perfeft  being,  and  thofe  of  created  fubfl:ances  which  he  has  not  given  us  the 
means  of  knowing,,  or  between  truths  that  belong  to  either  ?  When  God  created 
finite  extenfion  he  created  all  the  pofllble  modes  of  it,  and  among  the  reft,  that 
of  a  fpace  inclvided  within  three  lines,  which  we  have  obferved,  and  have  called 
a  triangle.  By  contemplating  this  figure,  we  difcover  the  various  properties  of 
it,  and  are  able  to  demonftrate  feveral  truths  concerning  tliem,  as  the  equality,  for 
infl:ance,  of  thefe  three  angles  to  two  right  angles.  What  now  is  the  neceflliry 
connexion  between  finite  extenfion  in  the  feveral  eflTcntial  modes  of  it,  and  an  in- 
finite but  fimple  unextended  fpiritual  fubftance,  fuch  as  we  conceive  that  of  God 
to  be  in  his  ineffable  manner  of  being  ?  What  is  the  neccITary  conncctio]i  between 
true  and  falfe  propofitions  relative  to  one,  or  the  other  ?. 
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from  outward  objeds ;  our  ideas  of  a  fquare,  or  a  circle,  which 
we  acquire  by  the  help  of  our  fenfes  likewife  ;  or  our  ideas  of 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  in  favor  of  Des  Cartes,  that  he  imagined 
no  fuch  abfurd  connexion,  and  thought  himfelf  therefore  at  liberty  to  alTiime 
what  he  did  afTume,  concerning  the  dependency  of  created  eflences,  as  well  as  ex- 
iftences  on  God,  who  is,  according  to  him,  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  truth  of  all 
true  propofitions  about  them.  Truths  relating  to  God  always  have  been,  and 
always  muft  be  the  fame.  They  are  abfolutely  from  all  eternity,  and  to  all  eter- 
nity independent  on  his  will,  for  he  is  what  he  is,  by  the  necefllty  of  his  nature, 
and  felf-exiftence  is  part  of  his  effence.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  applicable  to 
the  creatures.  They  might  have  been,  or  not  have  been,  and  the  fuppofition  of 
their  non-exiftence  implies  no  contradiction.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  whilft  they 
exift,  they  are  what  God  made  them  to  be,  and  omnipotence  that  can  deftroy 
them,  cannot  alter  their  eflences.  Thefe  eflences,  however,  and  the  truths  con- 
cerning them,  are  not  fo  abfolutely  independent  on  God,  as  the  adverfaries  of 
Des  Cartes  pronounce  them  to  be ;  for  even  in  the  hypothefis,  that  God  had  no 
other  fliare,  nor  exerted  any  other  power  in  the  great  work  of  the  creation,  than 
that  of  calling  efl^ences  he  could  not  create  into  exifl:ence,  by  creating  the  thingsi 
to  which  they  belong  -,  thefe  eflTences  are  ftill  indiredlly,  if  not  diredlly  dependent 
on  him,  and  he  is  doubly  the  caufe  of  thofe  truths  which  we  aflirm  concerning 
them,  as  he  called  the  efl^ences  into  exiftence,  and  as  he  created  beings  capable  o£ 
perceiving  them. 

This  diftindlion  between  exiftences  and  efl*ences,  the  former  of  which,  that 
are  dependent  on  the  will  of  God,  drew  the  latter,  that  are  independent  on  his 
will,  along  with  them,  into  the  fyftem  of  things  that  are,  is  not  very  clear. 
Might  not  the  obfcurity  be  taken  away  by  taking  away  this  diftinftion,  and  by 
underllanding  efl"ences  to  be  nothing  more  than  manners  of  being  determined  by 
the  power  that  gives  the  being,  and  manners  of  conceiving  determined  by  the 
power  that  forms  the  conceptions  ?  When  God  made  limited  extenfion,  he  made 
it  capable  of  receiving  various  modifications,  and  of  producing  various  appear- 
ances. Thefe  we  diftinguifh  by  names  for  our  own  uie.  We  call  them  cnxlei 
for  infliance,  or  fquares,  or  triangles,  (I  fpeak  not  here  of  fubftances,  for  with 
their  real  elfences,  it  is  not  pretended  that  we  have  any  thing  to  do)  and  when  we 
have  given  them  thefe  names,  philofophers  aflimie  that  they  are  real  elfences,  in- 
dependent on  God,  tho'  he  is  die  author  of  all  extenfion,  and  gave  us  faculties  tO' 
perceive  thefe  forms  of  it. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  needlefs  to  fpeak  of  the  doftrine  of  the  fchools  con- 
cerning efl:ences.  I  fhall  content  myfelf  to  make  one  obfervation  more  on  this 
head.  The  combinations  of  ideas  which  are  diltinguifhed  by  the  term  of  mixed 
modes,  and  are  principally  of  the  moral  kind,  have  no  bad  title  to  be  efteemed;, 
efl"ences.  We  compound  them,  we  can  therefore  decompound  them,  and  the 
real   ccjnilitution  ot  every  fpecies  of  them,   cannot  be  unknown  to  us.     They  are 

C     2  juft 
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juft  and  unjuft,  which  we  frame  on  experience,  are  incorpo- 
real fubftances,  eternal  efiences,  and  independent  natures,  things 
ingenerable,  and  unperifhable,  according  to  Plato  and  Aristo- 
tle, and  which  the  former,  asTuLLv  exprefles  his  fenfe,  "  negat 
*'  gigni,  fed  femper  efTe,  et  ratione  et  intelligentia  contineri  ?"^ 
Is  it  any  thing  better  than  jargon,  to  tell  us  that  "  thefe  fab- 
**  ftances,  eflences,  natures,  are  the  primary  objedls  of  fciencc,, 
"  and  the  fame  too  with  the  intellect  that  knows  them  ;  that 
*'  they  are  uniform  modifications  of  the  human,  and  of  the 
"  divine  mind,  and  that  altho'  the  former  be  created,  yet  the 

not,  however,  effences  like  thofe  which  feveral  philofophers  have  imagined,  from- 
Plato  down  to  Cudworth,  and  others  infedted  by  the  fame  metaphyfics.  They 
are  not  ingenerable,  nor  immutable,  nor  unperifliable  in  a  proper  fenfe,  for 
if  they  were  fa,  thefe  effeds  would  be  more  perfedt  than  their  caufe,  frnce  the 
human  mind  is  their  caufe,  and  in  fome  fort  their  creator,  and  fmce  the  human 
mind  is  none  of  thefe.  They  are  not  independent  neither  on  the  will  of  God. 
They  are  abftradt  complex  notions.  Such  Mr.  Locke  gives  us  leave  to  call 
them,  "  as  by  a  peculiar  right  appertaining  to  the  underftanding  *."  The  mind 
makes  them  arbitrarily  and  occafionally,  by  virtue  of  a  power  to  conceive  things 
in  this  manner,  which  God  has  beftowed,  and  direfted  to  the  im.provement  of 
general  knowledge.  There  they  fluftuate  :  they  are  not  the  fame  effences  in 
every  mind,  nor  always  in  the  fame  mind ;  and  if  they  anfwer  their  purpofe  irr 
any  degree,  that  degree  is  proportionable  to  the  mental  power  of  conceiving 
things  in  this  manner  which  God  has  given  us.  Thus  even  the  truths  we  call 
neceffary,  the  eternse  veritates  of  which  we  boaft,  are  one  way  or  other  depen- 
dent on  the  Supreme  Being.  Their  neceffity  is  not  antecedent,  but  confequential 
to  the  exiftence  of  material  and  intelledtual  created  natures.  Their  neceffity 
arifes  from  a  conformity  to  thefe  natures,  which  we  are  made  able  to  difcern  intui- 
tively in  certain  cafes. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  a  note  too  long  perhaps  already,  tho'  I  have  hur- 
ried through  it,  and  touched  the  matter  of  it  more  lightly  than  I  could  have 
done.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  the  queftion  between  Des  Cartes  and  his 
adverfaries.  All  I  v/ould  inculcate  is  this,  that  fmce  his  opinion  may  receive  a 
reafonable  interpretation,  it  fhould  not  be  condemned  as  abfolutely,  and  as  dog- 
matically as  it  has  been  -,  and  that  it  becomes  a  theift  to  incline  always  to  the  fide 
which  afcribes  the  !:!;reateft  poffible  power  to  God,  from  that  which  has  even  the 
nppearance  of  limiting  it  by  affuming  an  indcfpendency,  when  a  dependency  oa 
him  implies  no  contiadidiion.. 

*  Lib.  iii.  c.  5. 
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"  knowledge  it  has  is  a  participation  of  that  one  eternal,  im- 
''  mutable,  and  uncreated  wifdom  ?  "  In  fhort,  is  it  any  thino- 
better  than  jargon,  to  talk  of  "  edypal  prints,  and  deri- 
"  vative  fignatures  from  one  architypal  intelle6l  or  feal,  like 
"  fo  many  multiplied  reflexions  of  one  and  the  fame  face  made 
*'  in  feveral  glaffes?" 

According  to  fuch  philofophy  as  this,  we  may,  and  we 
muft  pierce  into  the  myftery  of  God's  nature,  and  into  the 
depths  of  his  wifdom,  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  his  will 
relatively  to  man.  We  muft  found  the  principles  of  morality, 
not  on  our  knowledge  of  what  our  Creator  has  done,  but  on 
our  knowledge  of  what  he  knows.  We  muft  not  confult  his 
will  as  it  is  fignified  by  the  conftitution  of  the  fyftem  wherein 
he  has  placed  us,  but  we  muft  abftrad  ourfelves  from  this,  and 
deduce  our  moral  obligations  from  an  eternal  reafon,  from  the 
immutable  and  independent  natures  of  things.  We  muft  con- 
template the  fame  arehitypes  according  to  which  our  lyftem  of 
being  was  made,  to  know  how  we  are  to  condudl  ourfelves  in 
it :  and  thus  the  fame  rule  becomes  common  to  God  and 
man.  Our  knowledge  is  no  longer  human,  it  is  divine.  It  is 
no  longer  derived  from  outward  impreflions,  and  inward  ope- 
rations ;  our  ideas  have  no  longer  their  diftin6l  arehitypes  ex- 
ifting  out  of  the  mind,  or  formed  in  it ;  they  are  all  the  imprcf- 
fions  of  an  architypal  feal,  that  is,  of  the  divine  intellect.  A 
ftrange  method,  furely,  of  proving  our  ideas,  if  not  the  know- 
ledge we  acquire  by  them,  to  be  independent  on  God. 

I  CANNOT  foar  fo  high  as  Plato  and  Cudworth.  I  will 
not  fink  fo  low  as  Protagoras,  and  other  antients ;  as  Hobbes, 
and  other  moderns.  The  former  amaze,  inftead  of  inftrudt- 
ing  me;  and  if  I  underftand  the  latter,  I  only  underftand 
thenij  to  know  that  they  impofe  on  themfelves,  and  would  im- 
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pofe  on  me,  the  groffeft  abfurdities.  Strange  extremes  1  When 
Cud  WORTH  holds  up  the  metaphy  ileal  glafs  to  my  eye,  I  fee 
fomething,  I  know  not  what ;  fomething  that  glitters  at  an 
immeafurable  diftance  from  me.  When  Hobbes  holds  it  up, 
he  changes  the  pofition  :  and  I  fee  fomething  monftrous  at  the 
very  end  of  the  glafs. 

As  whimfical,  and  as  little  intelligible  as  the  dodrines  of 
the  former  are,  they  may  lead  men  to  think,  that  the  will  of 
God,  fignified  by  his  works,  not  being  the  fole  true  criterion 
of  moral  good  and  evil ;  and  fince  there  is  another  criterion 
antecedent  to  this,  nay,  even  the  criterion  of  it,  that  is,  the 
eternal  reafon  of  immutable  independent  natures ;  they  ought 
to  have  an  entire  regard  to  thefe,  and  none  to  the  will  of  God 
fignified  by  his  works :  becaufe  in  them  he  has  done  little  elfe 
than  clothe  thefe  eternal  uncreated  effences  with  a  garment  of 
exiftence,  *'  fartoris  inftar  rerum  eflentias  veftire  exiftentia." 
CuDWORTH  declares  againft  this  abfurd  conceit,  which  Aris- 
totle too  chaftifes.  But  then  what  did  the  good  man,  and 
all  thofe  who  have  held  the  fame  opinions,  mean  ?  To 
anfwer  truly,  they  thought,  as  men  deep  in  imaginary  fcience 
are  apt  to  do,  that  they  had  much  meaning  when  they  had 
really  none. 

After  founding  loudly  in  our  ears,  and  repeating  dogma- 
tically, that  things  are  what  they  are  by  their  natures,  eternal, 
immutable,  and  independent  on  the  will  of  God,  they  are  dri- 
ven to  diftinguifh,  that  they  may  avoid  all  miftakes,  as  they 
pretend,  and  to  afiert,  not  what  their  words  import,  but  fome- 
thing which  their  words  do  not  import,  nor  can  be  faid  to  im- 
port any  where  out  of  the  fchools.  When  they  talk  of  natures 
by  which  things  are  what  they  are,  they  do  not  mean,  it  feems, 
as  any  vulgar  man  would  have  thought,  the  confiituent  eifencc-s 
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©f  things,  the  real  natures  by  which  alone  things  can  be  what 
they  are.  They  mean  fomething  which  is  not  a  nature  nor 
eflence,  but  fomething  which  fchoolmen  and  philofophers  have 
been  pleafed  to  call  fo.  When  they  fay,  that  tilings  are  white 
by  whitenefs,  triangular  by  triangularity,  or  juft  byjuftice,  and 
that  omnipotence  itfelf  cannot  make  them  white,  triangular, 
nor  juft,  without  fuch  certain  natures ;  a  man  who  is  no  me- 
taphyfician,  nor  logician,  muft  be  induced  to  think  their  mean- 
ing to  be,  that  God  makes  things,  dependent  on  him,  to  exift 
conformably  to  natures  independent  on  him.  If  they  were  not 
thought  to  have  fome  fuch  meaning,  they  could  be  underftood 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  this,  that  things  are  white,  tri- 
angular, and  juft,  becaufe  God  has  made  them  white,  triangu- 
lar, and  juft  J  and  that  omnipotence  itfelf  cannot  make  black, 
Iquare,  nor  unjuft,.  what  omnipotence  makes  white,  triangular, 
and  juft.  Thefe  are  moft  immutable  truths,  no  doubt,  and  de- 
ferve  to  have  their  place  at  the  fountain-head  of  fcience  >  but 
thefe  philofophers  do  not  mean  by  their  eternal,  independent 
natures,  any  natures  at  all.  They  mean  fuch  intelligible  ef- 
fences,  andrationes  of  things,  as  are  objeds  of  the  mind.  Now, 
the  objedls  of  our  minds  being  nothing  but  our  ideas,  it  fol- 
lows, that  thefe  natures,  fo  much  talked  of,  are  not  natures,, 
but  limple  or  complex  ideas  of  natures ;  and  all  the  incorpo- 
real fubftances  vanifh  into  air,  that  is,  they  are  confeiTedly  phan- 
taftic,  not  real.  They  are  merely  certain  abftradl  ideas  which 
philofophers  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  affirm  that  they 
frame,  and  in  which  affirmation  I  may  have  leave  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  they  deferve  no  more  credit  than  a  man  who  is 
in  any  other  delirium.  They  who  are  as  fubtile  as  Aristotle 
©rCuDwoRTH,  who  can  difcover,  with  the  firft,  that  fenfe  is  the 
fame  with  fenfible  things,,  and  with  both,  that  underftanding  is 
the  fame  with  the  things  underftood,  may  find  out,  likewife,. 
that  the  nature  of  a  thing,  and  the  idea  of  that  nature  are  one 
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and  the  fame.  But  I  fuppofe,  that  they  who  preferve  their 
common  fenfe  free  from  the  taint  of  metaphyfics,  will  not  ea- 
lily  conceive,  that  their  ideas,  however  general  or  abftradted, 
can  be  called,  with  the  leaft  propriety,  immaterial  effences,  in- 
corporeal fubftances,  eternal,  immutable,  and  fo  on. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  Mr.  Locke,  that  "  we  have  very 
"  few  abftrad:  names  for  our  ideas  of  fubftances,  and  that 
*'  the  few  which  the  fchools  have  forged,  could  never  get  into 
*'  common  ufe,  nor  obtain  public  approbation  5  whereas  all  our 
*'  fimple  ideas  have  abftrad:  as  well  as  concrete  names,  and  fo 
*'  have  our  ideas  of  modes  and  relations."  From  hence  that 
great  author  infers  a  confeflion  of  all  mankind,  that  they  have 
no  ideas  of  the  real  effences  of  fubftances,  and  a  declaration, 
that  their  fimple  ideas,  and  thofe  of  modes  and  relations  are 
real  effences,  or  the  ideas  of  real  effences.  Now,  the  truth  of 
the  fuppofed  confeffion  I  admit  entirely;  but  the  truth  of  the 
fuppofed  declaration  is  not  fo  evident,  and  requires  feme  ex- 
planation as  it  is  expreffed.  It  is,  if  I  miftake  not,  in  part 
falfe,  and  in  part  true,  and  ferves  neither  Mr.  Locke's  purpofe, 
nor  Dr.  Cudworth's,  even  where  it  is  true.  To  argue  from 
the  ufe  of  words  to  the  reality  of  things,  is  no  very  fure  method. 
Languages  are  framed  by  the  vulgar,  not  by  philofophers :  and 
when  names  are  improperly  given,  and  words  come  to  be  im- 
properly applied,  cuftom  eftablifhes  them  foon,  and  they  ealily 
miflead  even  the  minds  of  philofophers.  The  fubjedl  before  us 
affords  an  example  of  this  fort,  and  if  we  examine  it  a  little 
attentively,  we  (hall  find  a  corner  of  Mr.  Locke's  fyftem  about 
ideas,  rent  and  torn,  but  the  whole  fabric  of  Dr.  Cudworth's 
demoliflied  to  the  foundations. 

"Words   have  been  invented  and  applied,   and  names  have 

been  affigned,  as  men  wanted  them,   or  fancied,   by  miftake, 
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that  they  wanted  them,  to  communicate  their  ideas  with  more 
precifion,  or  even  to  conceive  them  more  diftindlly.  What- 
ever advantage  has  been  procured  to  the  improvement  of 
knowledge  by  the  firft  manner  of  proceeding,  much  confudon 
and  error  have  arifen  from  the  fecond  ;  innumerable  inftances 
of  which  there  are.  One  of  the  greateft,  and  of  the  moft  per- 
nicious in  its  confequences,  we  find  in  the  ufe  and  application 
of  the  word  abftradtion.  There  is  a  very  pradlicable  operation 
of  the  mind,  by  which  we  are  faid  to  abftrad  ideas,  and  by 
which  we  do,  in  effect,  generalize  them  in  a  certain  manner, 
and  to  a  certain  degree,  by  fubftituting  one  as  reprefentative 
of  many.  There  is  another  fuppofed,  but  impracticable  ope- 
ration of  the  mind,  by  which  fome  philofophers  have  made 
themfelves  and  others  believe,  that  they  abftradt,  from  a  mul- 
titude of  particular  ideas,  the  idea  of  one  general  nature  or 
effence,  which  is  all  of  them,  and  none  of  them  :  whereas,  in 
truth,  tho'  they  can  define  general  natures  or  eflences  in  very 
clear  propofitions,  they  cannot  frame  an  idea  of  any  general 
nature,  which  is  not  a  particular  idea  of  that  nature. 

Since  men  do  not  commonly  employ  abftradl  names  for 
their  ideas  of  fubftances,  it  is  a  fhrewd  fign,  indeed,  that  they 
are  not  confcious  of  any  ideas  of  fubftances  made  by  the  fe- 
cond kind  of  abftradiion,  as  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  but  content 
themfelves,  in  this  cafe,  with  general  ideas  made  by  the  firft. 
To  talk  of  nominal  eflences,  and  the  abftradion  of  fuch,  comes 
too  near  the  gibberifh  of  the  fchools  about  genera  and  fpecies: 
and  if  it  does  not  coincide  with  the  dodrine  of  certain  eflential 
forms,  or  moulds,  wherein  different  things  are  caft,  as  it  were, 
to  conftitute  different  natures,  it  perplexes  the  underftanding, 
and  darkens  the  plaineft  objeds  of  it  but  little  lefs.  If  we  lay 
afide  thefe  refinements,  and  think  for  ourfclves,  we  (hall  foon 
difcover,  unlefs  I  am  extremely  miftaken,  that  the  former  me- 
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thod  of  abftracling  or  generalizing  our  ideas,  is  the  uniyerfai 
pra^ice  of  mankind  ;  and  that  the  latter  is  purely  imaginary, 
not  only  in  the  cafe  of  fubftances,  and  of  iimple  ideas,  where- 
of the  real  eflences  are,  in  my  opinion,  equally  unknown  tc^ 
us,  but  in  the  cafe  of  modes  and  relations,  whofe  real  eflences 
muft  of  neceffity  be  knov'n  to  us,  fince  our  underftanding 
frames  them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  what  Mr.  Locke  himfelf 
eonfeifes,  that  "  general  and  univerfal  belong  not  to  the  real 
*?  exiftence  of  things,  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of 
"  the  underftanding,  made  by  it  for  its  own  ufe,  and  concern 
"  only  figns,  whether  words  or  ideas  *."  On  this  principle  t 
proceed ;  but  it  will  not  carry  mc  to  all  the  eonfequences  rny 
mafter,  for  fuch  I  am  proud  to  own  him,  deduced  from  it. 
Let  us  conflder  fubftances  in  the  firft  place.  We  have  innu- 
merable ideas  of  particular  fubftances,  and  I  need  not  ftand  ta 
fliew  how  little  improvement  we  fliould  make  in  knowledge,^ 
and  how  impoffible  it  would  be  to  reafon,  or  to  communicate 
any  reafonings  about  them,  by  the  help  of  fuch  ideas  alone. 
How  then  does  the  mind  proceed  ?  As  thefe  complex  ideas  are 
innumerable,  fo  are  they  beyond  meafure  various.  Out  of 
this  variety  the  mind  feledls  fuch  as  have  a  more  remote,  and; 
iuch  as  have  a  more  immediate  refemblance,  and  clafles  themt 
accordingly.  From  this  operation  of  the  mind  has  arifen  the 
fchool  diftindlion  of  genus  and  fpecies.  Now,,  to  fj>eak  ac- 
cording to  it,  which  we  may  do  intelligibly  on  this  occafion,  as. 
tihe  mind  is  unable,  by  abftradlion,  or  any  imaginable  way,  to 
comprehend  any  one  fpecies,  and  much  more  any  one  genus,, 
under  one  general  idea,  it  comprehendis  each  under  one  general; 
name,  and  we  fay,,fpr  inftance,  man,  or  animal.  The  mind! 
dpes  ftill  more  in  t^e  forme;,  cafe;,  fprj.all  the  ideas  that  com*- 
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pofe  a  fort  or  fpecies  having  a  clofe  refemblance  to  one  ano- 
ther, the  mind  fubftitutes  one,  as  I  faid  above,  to  reprefent 
them  all.  This  ideal  man  is  neither  Peter  nor  Paul  ;  it  is 
not  the  idea  of  any  particular  man ;  it  is  a  particular  idea  of 
man  made  general  by  the  application.  The  architypes  of  this' 
phantafm  are  w^ithout,  and  it  is  abftracSled,  if  you  pleafe  to 
ufe  the  word,  from  them.  But  it  is  fo  far  from  being  an  abf- 
tradl  univerfal  idea  of  man,  abftradted  from  thofe  particular 
forms,  or  complex  phantafms,  which  the  mind  reprefents  to' 
itfelf  (as  CuDWORTH  affirms  againfl:  intuitive  knowledge)  that 
it  is  one  of  thefe  very  phantafms.  It  is  not,  in  fhort,  an  idea 
of  humanity.  The  mind  creates  it  to  fupply  the  want  of  an 
idea  we  cannot  have.  A  general  univerfal  idea  is  inconiiftent 
with  the  real  exiftence  of  things ;  but  fuch  a  particular  idea 
of  that  which  may  exifl:  becomes  itfelf  an  architype,  according 
to  which  we  include,  in  the  fame  ideal  clafs,  or  exclude  out  of 
it,  the  objedls  that  ftrike  our  fenfes.  Thus  it  becomes  ge- 
neral, by  the  ufe  the  mind  makes  of  it,  tho'  it  be  particular, 
and  be  fignihed  by  a  particular  word. 

The  mind  proceeds  in  the  fame  manner  with  refpe<5l:  to  all' 
the  other  forts  or  fpecies,  into  which  it  has  clafled  its  ideas  of 
fubftances.     But  with  refpe<il:  to  kinds,  or  genera,  this  cannot 
be.     They  may  be,  and  they  are  comprehended  under  diilincfl 
general  names  j    but  none  of  them  can  be  reprefented  to  the 
mind  by  any  particular  phantafm  or  idea,  as  in  the  other  cafe. 
How  fhould  there  be  one   common  architvpe  for  things  that 
have  not  a  clofe,  but  a  very  remote  refemblance  ?  Such  are  the' 
various  forts  which  every  kind  contains:   and  therefore  when' 
the  mind  would  advert  to  the  idea,  as  well  as  to  the  name  of 
animal,  it  finds  itfelf  difappointed.      Far  from  having  any  abf- 
trad:  univerfal  idea,   it  has  not  fo  much  as  a  particular  idea^ 
that  may  be  generalized,  and  (land  in  the  place  of  the-other. 
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There  are  two  other  operations  which  the  mind  performs 
not  conftantly,  but  occasionally.  The  jfirft  may  ferve  to  fa- 
cilitate the  communication  of  knowledge  :  the  fecond  has 
ferved  to  nothing  but  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  error. 
From  the  names  that  fignify  particular  forts,  we  deduce  fome- 
times,  and  as  the  mind  has  need  of  them,  adjectives,  or  con- 
crete terms,  that  fix  and  appropriate  to  each  fort  whatever  be- 
longs to  it,  or  is  meaned  to  be  afcribed  to  it.  Thus  from  man 
we  derive  human,  and  we  fpeak  of  human  figure  when  we 
would  fignify  the  figure  peculiar  to  him,  and  of  human  paf- 
fions  when  we  would  apply  thofe  to  him  which  belong  to  him, 
tho'  they  are,  at  the  fame  time,  common  to  him,  and  to  other 
animals.  But  the  fchoolmen  have  not  flopped  here.  They 
have  invented  words  to  fignify,  very  confufedly  and  falfely, 
what  was  fignified  very  diftinCtly  and  truly  before.  Thus,  for 
example,  they  have  coined  the  terms,  humanity  and  animality. 
If  they  meaned  to  fignify,  by  thefe  terms,  nothing  more  than- 
what  we  know  to  be  comprehended  under  the  names  of  man 
and  animal,  I  fliould  have  no  obje<5lion  to  the  ufe  of  them, 
nor  to  thofe  of  tableity,  cuppeity,  and  gobleity,  when  cuftom. 
had  eftabliftied  them,  as  much  as  Diogenes  fcofFed  at  Plato 
for  introducing  them  into  philofophy.  But  Plato  did  mean 
fomething  elfe,  and  fo  has  many  a  deep  metaphyfician  and  lo- 
gician, fince  his  time,  and  after  his  example.  They  have  not 
meaned  only  thofe  appearances,  according  to  which  the  minds 
of  men  have  forted  things,  which  Mr.  Locke  call*  nominal 
cfTences,  and  which,  he  fays,  are  the  abftrad  ideas  their  names 
ftand  for :  but  they  have  meaned  real  effences,  intelligible  na*- 
tures,  the  patterns  and  architypes,  aecoiiing  to  which  every 
thing  is  what  it  is»  The  firft  is,  t®  me,  unintelligible ;  for  I 
neither  comprehend  how  eflences  can  be  purely  nominal)  nor 
kow  words  can  be  abikad;  ideas  :.  and  the  fecond  is,  I  fuppofe^ 
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at  this  time,  an  exploded  opinion  among  rational  men.  In 
fhort,  he  mufl  know  his  own  mind  very  ill,  or  knowing  it 
well  in  other  inftances,  muft  be  ftrangely  deceived  in  this  by 
the  prejudices  of  imagination,  who  can  perfuade  himfelf,  that 
the  words  humanity  and  animality  have  any  other  ideas  an- 
nexed to  them  than  the  words  man  and  animal.  When  the 
firft  raifes  any  idea  in  the  mind,  it  is  one  of  thofe  complex 
phantafms  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  that  draws  after  it, 
fucceflively,  but  rapidly,  the  ideas  of  all  thofe  qualities,  cor- 
poreal and  intelleftual,  which  are  fignified  when  we  join  to 
them  the  term,  human.  When  the  fecond  raifes  any  idea  at 
all  there,  a  confufed  huddle  of  ideas  rufli  into  the  mind  at 
once  ;  an  aflemblage  of  feveral  fpecies  of  animals  that  throng 
together,  like  thofe  which  throng  about  Adam,  in  the  famous 
defign  of  Mr.  John  Overton,  to  receive  their  names  from- 
the  firft  of  men,  who  became  thus  the  inftitutor  of  nominal 
effences. 

But  now,  if  it  fhould  be  confefTed,  that  we  know  nothing 
of  the  real  ellences  of  fubftances,  and  therefore  can'  abftradt 
no  fuch  ideas  of  them  as  fome  have  pretended;  if  it  lliould  be 
confefTed  further,  that  nominal  effences  are  nothing  more  than 
general  names  of  particular  things,  not  made  by  abftradlion, 
but  by  impofition  ;  yet  ftill  it  would  be  afTerted,  perhaps,  that 
our  fimple  ideas  are  real  effences ;  that  the  mind  is  able  to  abf- 
tradt  their  general  from  their  particular  natures ;  and  that  we- 
give  them,  for  that  reafon,  both  abftrad:  and  concrete  names ;; 
the  truth  of  which  latter  propofitions  I  fhould  take  the  liberty 
to  deny,  as  well  as  thcjt  of  the  former.  Gur  fimple  ideasj  not 
one  of  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  make,  or  to  unmake,  may- 
be called,  properly  enough,  intelledual  atoms,  the  principles 
or  materials  of  our  whole  intellectual  fyftem.  Matter,  and  the 
atoms  that  compofe  it,  have,  been  thought  eternal,  and  if  we 
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:ii,frume,  that  they  were  created  in  time,  we  muft  affume  tocf^ 
■that  they  were  created  at  onc^.      The  fame  atoms,   fpecific  in 
number,  as  well  as  of  fpecific  natures,  pafs  thro*  all  the  changes^, 
and  take  all  the  various  forms,  whi<:h  we  obferve  in  the  material 
"World.      There  is  no  new,  no  continued  creation  of  them. 
Buit  we  know,  confciouHy,   that  there  is  a  continued  creation 
■of  thefe  intellecSlual  atoms,  that  is,  of  fimple  idea^,  in  the  in- 
telledlual  world,  in   different   minds>  and   even  in  the  fame 
mind,  neither  fpccific  in  number,  nor,  perhaps,  always  exadly 
fo  in  nature  ;   and  thus  they  are  not  only  combined,   as  the 
former  are  always,  with  one  another,   that  is,    with  the  fame,,, 
but  new  ideas,,  that  arife  from  new  perceptions,,  enter  very  of-, 
ten  into  thefe  combinations.     There  is  another  difference  to  be^ 
obferved,   much  more  to  our  purpofe.      We  can  analyfe  more 
eafily,  and  with  greater  fuccefs,  our  complex  into  fimple  ideas,., 
than  we  can  decompound  fubftances.     In  one  of  thefe  opera- 
tions,  we  go  up  to  the  intelledlual  atoms.      In  the  other,    we 
flop  far  fhort  of  the  corporeal.     To  what  now  is  this  difference 
•owing?    Is  it  owing  to  our  ftrength,  or  to  our  weaknefs  ?    Is 
it  a  difference,   as  it  may  appear  at  firft  fight,  in  favor  of  the^ 
buman  mind?     Much  otherwife.     It  ferves  only  to  (hew  the 
<leficiency  and  imperfedion  of  our  fimple  ideas,   of  the  firff 
principles  of  all  our  knowledge.      If  thefe  were  not  fo  con-- 
fined,   and  fo  fuperficial  as  they  are  moft  evidently,    if  they 
were  extended   to  more  objecSls,   and  made  their  impreffions. 
on  us  from  a  fpring  that  lay  deeper  in  the  nature  of  things, 
we  fhould  know  much  more  than  we.  do  concerning  the  com-- 
pofition  and  dccompofition  of  lubftances.      If  they  were  reab 
effences,  or  the  ideas  of  real  effences,  we  fliould  be  acquainted 
with  the  real  effences  of  fubftances,   at  leaft  to  a  certain  de- 
gree :   for,  what  do  we  mean,  when  we  fay,   that  we  have  noi 
knowledge  of  the  real  effences  of  fubftances,  except  thefe  two 
things?     We  mean  certainly,   that  we  have  not  a  number  of 
^  ideas 
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ideas  fufficient  for  the  acquifition  of  fuch  knowledge;  and 
thus  the  deficiency  of  fimple  ideas  caufcs  one  half  of  our  ig- 
norance about  the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances.  We  mean, 
likewife,  that  the  fimple  ideas,  which  we  perceive  by  the  im- 
prefiions  of  outward  objeds,  are  often  falfe,  and  always  in- 
adequate to  the  nature  of  thefe  objefls ;  and  thus  the  imper- 
fection of  fimple  ideas  caufes  another  half,  at  leaft,  of  our 
ignorance  about  the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances. 

Simple  ideas  are  real  eflences.  Of  what  ?  Of  fimple  ideas  ? 
Of  themfelves  ?  Jufl:  fo  certain  metaphyfical  ideas  are  real 
ideas.  They  arc  really  in  the  mind  ;  but  they  have  no  other 
r-eality.  Such  eflences  and  fuch  ideas  are  chimerical  alike. 
All  our  fimple  ideas  arife  from  fenfation  and  reflexion,  from 
the  impreflions  of  outward  objeds,  and  from  the  operations 
of  our  minds.  What  the  powers  are  that  make  thefe  impref- 
fions  on  the  mind  in  a  paflive  ftate,  we  know  as  little  as  we 
do,  what  thofe  are  to  which  the  operations  of  the  mind,  in 
an  adive  ftate,  are  due.  But  this  we  know,  the  powers  that 
caufe  are  more  properly  eflences,  than  the  fimple  ideas  that 
are  caufed  by  them.  An  cflience  is  that  by  which  a  thing  is 
what  it  is.  We  have  an  idea  of  white,  we  know  what  it  is  in 
our  minds:  but  do  we  know  by  virtue  of  what,  it  is  what  it 
is  there?  Certainly  we  do  not.  It  is  not  fo  much  as  the  idea 
©f  any  knowable  eflence  :  how  can  it  be  itfelf  a^  known  eflrnce? 
Or,  what  feck  we  further  than  to  know  that  it  is  a  fenfation  ? 

SuGH  concrete  names  were  neceflTary  to   be   invented,    not 
to  fignify  things  that  exifl:  by  themfelves  like  fubftances,    but. 
to  fignify  qualities,  fo  we  ufually  call  them,  that  cannot  exift 
independently  of  forae  fubftajice  in  which  they  appear  to  exifl,, 
aod  are. conveyed  to.the  mind  in  the  complex,  idea  of  it. 
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As  it  is  red^  or  apparent  want  that  determines  the  inven- 
tion and  ufe  of  names,  Co  there  have  been  fome,  and  may  be 
.more  invented,  to  (ignify,  by  one  general  word,  and  to  ap- 
propriate to  one  fubftance,  all  the  particular  ideas  that  men 
conceive  to  belong  to  it,  or  defire  to  apply  to  it.  This  has 
been  obferved  already,  and  here  we  obferve  further,  that  thefe 
terms  are  limited  by  the  fubftance  to  which  they  are  applied, 
human  by  man,  golden  by  gold,  and  fo  in  fome,  not  in  many, 
other  inftances  of  forts  or  kinds,  juft  as  cuftom  has  decided. 
Jt  is  not  much  otherwife  in  the  cafe  of  the  concrete  terms, 
which  fignify  each  one  {imple  idea.  The  complex  idea  of 
man  was  in  the  mind,  before  the  word  human  was  invented  to 
iignify,  without  the  trouble  of  enumerating  them,  all  the  par- 
ticular ideas  comprehended  in  that  complex  idea.  The  fub- 
ftantive  gave  occafion  to  the  adjedive.  So  the  complex  ideas 
of  all  thofe  fubftances  that  communicate  to  us,  among  other 
iimple  ideas,  thofe  of  white  and  black,  for  inftance,  were  in 
the  mind  before  the  names  of  thefe  {imple  ideas  were  invented. 
This  was  enough  for  ufe  :  and  our  ideas,  when  thefe  names 
were  invented,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  feveral  fubftances 
to  which  they  belonged,  were  enough  determined  and  diftin- 
guifhed.  But  the  fchools  were  not  thus  contented.  They 
-endeavored  to  eftablifh  the  dodrine  of  general  natures  ab- 
ftracled  from  particular  ;  and  fince  they  endeavored  it,  with- 
out fuccefs,  in  the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  they  refolved 
to  do  it  in  the  cafe  of  our  iimple  ideas ;  and  thus  whitenefs 
-and  black nefs,  and  all  the  abftradt  names  of  iimple  ideas,  were 
coniirmed  in  general  ufe. 

The  iame  iimple  ideas  being  communicated  to  us  from  a 
multitude  of  different  fubftances ;  and  being  obferved  to  be 
the  fame  in  the  chUd,  and  in  the  man,  in  the  peafant,  and  in 
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the  philofopher,  they  might  eafily  pafs  for  adequate  ideas  of 
real  natures  imparted  to  all  the  fubftances  wherein  they  were 
perceived.  Thus  the  vulgar  might  think  very  naturally ;  and,  in 
fadl,  not  only  children,  but  much  the  greateft  part  of  men, 
are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  the  idea  of  white,  which  they  per- 
ceive in  fnow  or  milk,  is  whitenefs  in  the  fnovv  or  milk.  Nay, 
this  opinion,  exploded  as  it  is  at  prcfent,  has  been  that  of  the 
great  oracles  of  philofophy,  and  many  puerilities  have  been 
grounded  on  it,  which  are  fcarce  yet  a-while  laughed  out  of 
the  world.  They  who  faw  formerly,  or  who  fee  now,  the 
impropriety  of  thefe  words,  in  a  philofophical  fenfe,  as  they 
denote  real  effences,  or  abftra6t  ideas  of  fuch,  may  have 
thought,  however,  not  only  that  the  ufe  of  them  is  of  fome 
conveniency  in  language,  but  that  it  is  a  very  harmlefs  con- 
cefTion  to  the  vulgar.  They  may  have  thought  it  too  an  in- 
dulgence of  no  great  moment  to  the  dodlors  of  abftraclion, 
who  have  refined  themfelves,  on  this  occafion,  as  philofophers 
do  fometimes,   into  vulgar  error. 

Whiteness  and  blacknefs  feem  to  ftand  in  the  fame  de- 
gree of  a  fuppofed  abftradiion  with  humanity,  and  color 
with  animality.  This  would  be  admitted  by  fome,  whilft 
others  would  contend  that  it  is  pradlicable,  with  application, 
and  a  flrong  effort  of  the  mind,  to  abliradl  general  natures  of 
forts  or  fpecies  from  many  particular  ideas  that  we  perceive  to 
be  the  fame  in  fubftances  of  different  forts  or  fpecies,  as  in 
the  former  inftance,  that  of  whitenefs  or  blacknefs,  they  fay 
they  do ;  but  that  it  is  impracticable  to  abftradl  fuch  a  gene- 
ral nature  from  many  particular  ideas  that  we  perceive  not  to 
be  the  fame,  tho'  co-exifting  in  the  fame  fubftance,  as  in  the 
inftance  of  humanity,  they  fay  they  cannot.  They  would  con- 
tend further,  that  tho'  it  be  pradicable  to  abftracl  the  general 
natures  even  of  kinds,  as  well  as  the  lefs  general  natures  of 
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forts,  where  limple  ideas  are  alone  concerned  ;  yet  it  is  ini- 
pradticable  to  do  the  fame,  where  the  various  forts  that  com- 
pofe  the  kind  are  fo  many  complex  ideas,  as  in  the  inftance 
of  animality  they  fay  they  cannot.  But,  I  think,  we  may 
affirm  all  this  to  be  whimlical  and  falfe  alike,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  difpute  between  thefe  dodors  of  abftraclion,  and 
on  this  Single  principle,  whereof  we  have  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge, That  things  cannot  exift  in  our  minds  as  it  is  im- 
pollible  they  fhould  exift  in  nature.  Now  fmgulars  do,  but 
univerfals,  about  which  fo  much  noife  has  been  made  in  the 
fchools,  and  fo  many  good  heads  have  been  broken  formerly 
in  the  univeriities  of  London,  and  of  Paris,  do  not  exift  in 
nature,  it  is  therefore  as  impoflible  to  abftracl  ideas  of 
whitenefs  or  blacknefs  from  all 'white  or  black  things,  as  it  is 
to  abdradi:  an  idea  of  humanity  from  allihuman  exiilence ; 
or  an  idea  of  color  from  all  things  colored,  as  it  is  to  ab- 
ftrad  an  idea  of  animality  from  all  animal  exiftence.  In  all 
thefe  cafes,  having  no  real  eflence  to  abftracS,  we  have  no- 
thing to  abflradt. 

Let  us  confidcr,  whether  we  are  able  to  make  fuch  ab- 
ftraclions,  when  real  elfences  are  known  to  us,  as  they  are  in 
modes  and  relations.  For  my  part,  I  know  that  I  am  not. 
I  am  utterly  unable  to  elevate  my  mind  from  particulars  to 
generals,  as  we  muft  do  in  order  to  acquire  Dr.  Cudyv^orth'^s 
apodidlical  knowledge,  of  which  therefore  I  muft  be  content 
to  remain  deprived.  I  know  the  real  cffence  ot  triangularity,, 
and  can  define  it  in  one  fhort  propofition.  But  to  contemplate 
triangularity,  abftraded  from  every  triangular  figure,  is  to 
my  narrow  and  weak  mind  as  im-poflible  as  to  contemplate 
humanity,  abftraded  from  every  human  figure,  and  every  hu- 
man quality.  He  vv'ho  can  frame  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  which 
is  neither  right,    obtufe,   nor   acute-angled,   nor,   in  fhort,   of 
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any  triangular  fpecies,  but  is  all,,  and  none  of  tliefe,  at  once  : 
he,  I  fay,  if  in  truth  there  is  any  fuch,  he  muft  be  of  a  fpe- 
cies difFerent  from  mine,  as  furely  as  he  would  be  fo,  if  his 
fight  could  pierce  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  or  difcern  every 
frozen  inhabitant  of  Saturn.  Triangularity  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing no  particular  triangle,  that  it  is  every  particular  triangle  : 
and  no  man,  as  I  prefume,  can  think  of  a  fpace  included  by 
three  lines  that  meet  at  three  angles,  without  thinking  of 
fome  one  or  more  particular  triangles.  Triangularity  can  be 
no  otherwife  reprefented  to  the  mind.  The  definition  gives 
particular  ideas,  but  is  not  itfelf  an  idea.  I  know  the  real 
effence  of  juflicc,  and  can  define  it  feveral  ways,  as,  for  in- 
fiance,  by  faying,  after  Tully,  "  Juflitiffi  primum  munus 
"  eft  ut  ne  cui  quis  noceat,  nili  laceflitus  injuria  ,  dcinde  ut 
"  communibus  pro  communibus  utatur,  privatis  autcm  ut 
"  fuis."  But  what  then  ?  Do  thefe  definitions,  or  their  con- 
traries, a  conformity  to  one,  or  the  other  of  which  confti- 
tutes  every  adion  juft,  or  unjuft,  form,  in  any  mind,  one  ab- 
ftrac5t  idea  of  juftice?  We  can  contemplate  each  of  thefe  apart, 
and  compare  any  particular  adion  with  it,  but  we  cannot  ab- 
flract  any  general  nature,  with  which  we  may  compare  every 
adion  that  falls  under  fome  one  of  thefe  definitions.  Juftice 
is  a  word  that  denotes  particular  natures,  under  a  general 
term,   but  exprefTes  no  general  nature. 

If  there  were  fuch  general  natures  as  are  fuppofed,  they 
would  exift  in  the  mind,  and  be  perceived  there.  They  do 
notexift  in  the  mind;  for  they  are  not  perceived  by  it.  They 
exift  then  no  where,  whatever  Plato  might  dream,  or  might 
fay  hypothetically  and  poetically.  The  mind  creates  real 
efTences  for  it's  own  ufe  ;  but  that  the  mind  abftrads,  even 
from  thefe  creatures  of  it's  own,  any  general  natures,  is  a  mere 
poetical  fidion,  which   has   been   ado|ited,    like  many  other 
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iidlions  of  the  fame  author,  for  a  philofophical  truth.  All 
the  real  effences  we  know  are  fo  far  from  being  uncreated, 
that  they  are  creatures  of  the  human  mind  ;  they  are  fo  far 
from  being  independent,  that  they  are  dependent  on  the  will 
of  man,  as  far  as  concerns  their  exifting  or  not  exiftino;-  they 
are  fo  far  from  being  ingenerablc,  unperi(hable,  and  even  im- 
mutable, that  they  begin  to  be  and  ceafe  to  be  in  the  mind, 
and  that  whilfl:  they  ^dually  exift  there,  if  they  were  not  main- 
tained by  diftin6l  names,  and  by  a  conflant  attention  of  the 
mind  to  them  and  to  their  names,  they  would  fluduate  and 
vary  without  any  preciiion  or  fteadinefs. 

When  the  Stagyrite  declared  mod:  dogmatically,  that 
he  would  have  Heraclitus,  Cratylus,  and  Protagoras  to 
know,  that,  befides  fenfible  things,  which  they  fuppofed  always 
to  flow,  and  he  admitted  to  be  always  mutable,  there  were 
other  beings  or  entities,  neither  fubjed:  to  motion,  corruption, 
nor  generation,  but  immovable  effences,  the  objeds  of  theore- 
tical knowledge,  of  the  firfl  philofophy,  and  of  pure  mathe- 
matics ;  when  he  fpoke  in  fuch  high  terms,  I  fay,  the  flow- 
ing philofophers  might  have  told  him  that  intelledual  beings 
or  entities  were  very  much  given  to  flow,  as  well  as  fenflble 
things  ;  and  that  immovable  eflences,  how  well  foever  fixed 
by  definitions,  were  not  always  immovable  even  in  his  own 
mind,  iince  they  did  not  appear  to  be  ftridly  fo  in  his  writings. 

After  faying  fo  much  about  thefe  abftrad  ideas,  I  mufl 
freely  confefs  that  I  fcarce  comprehend  what  they  are  in- 
tended to  be.  They  are  feparate  from  matter,  according  to 
Aristotle.  They  are  free  from  all  corporeal  fympathy,  ac- 
cording to  Cudworth.  Nay  they  are,  even  thofe  of  them 
whofe  real  effences  we  know,  fuch  as  triangularity  and  juftice, 
imperfed  ideas,   ideas  that  cannot  exifl:,  ideas  wherein  fome 
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parts  of  feveral  different  and  inconflftent  ideas  are  put  t-ogether, 
according  to  Mr.  Locke.  Thus  abftradlion  becomes  as  great 
a  myftery  in  philofophy,  as  any  that  religion  holds  out  to  us : 
and  I  am  fo  little  able  to  unfold  myfteries,  that  I  might  fit 
forty  years  together  in  deep  meditation  over-againfl:  a  white 
wall,  as  a  Chinefe  phiiofopher  is  faid  to  have  done,  and  to  as 
little  purpofe  as  he,  if  1  pretended  to  unfold  this  inexpli- 
cable fort  of  abftradion.  Who  can  help  fm.iling,  when  he 
is  told,  that  by  the  help  of  fuch  ideas,  and  of  certain  felf- 
evident  maxims,  knowledge  is  a  comprehenlion  of  things 
proleptically,  or  by  way  of  anticipation,  or  a  priori  ;  and 
that  abftradion  is  that  higher  ftation  from  whence  the  mind 
comprehends  things  in  this  manner,  from  whence  by  it's  fub- 
tile  iliarpnefs  it  penetrates  into  the  eflential  profundity  of 
body,   ot  fphericalnefs,   of  triangularity,  &c. 

Strange  effedls  of  myflerious  abftradion  !  Strange  foun- 
dations of  eternal  and  immutable  morality  !  They  might  be 
rejedled  with  contempt,  if  they  were  abfurd  only  ;  but  they 
are  carried  fo  far  that  they  ^  become  prophane,  a  fort  of  me- 
taphyfical  blafphemy,  and  deferve  indignation.  Could  I  fu- 
fped  the  leaft  neceffary  connexion  between  fuch  opinions 
and  the  proofs  of  God's  exiftence,  I  fhould  not  treat  them 
as  familiarly  as  I  have  done,  and  intend  to  do.  But  there 
is  nothing  which  fliocks  me  fo  much,  in  the  treatife  I  fpeak 
of,  as  the  attempt  to  prove  in  a  circle,  that  fmce  univerfal 
notions,  the  fuppofed  immediate  objeds  of  fcience,  are  eternal 
and  neceffarily  cxiftent,  there  is  an  eternal  and  neceflarily 
exiftent  mind  ;  and  that  fince  there  is  fuch  a  mind,  there  muft 
be  fuch  ideas  and  notions  as  the  author  affumes.  But  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  fet  this  reafoning  down  a  little  more  at 
large. 

"  Since 
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"  Since  we  cannot  conceive  that  there  was  ever  a  time 
''  when  it  was  not  yet  actually  true  that  the  three  angles  of 
"  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  equals 
"  added  to  equals  produce  equals,  and  the  like  in  other  in- 
"  fiances;  thefe  intelligible  natures,  thefe  necefiary  verities, 
"  had  a  being  before  the  material  world  and  all  particular  in- 
*'  tellers  had  any."  Again:  "  Since  thefe  natures,  thefe  ve- 
"  rities,  are,  according  to  Plato,  nothing  but  ncemata,  objec- 
"  tive  notions  or  knowledges,  that  is,  in  good  Englifh,  objeds 
*'  of  thought,  they  could  not  exift  without  fome  mind  in  which 
they  were  comprehended.  There  is  therefore  an  eternal 
mind  which  comprehended  them  always,  or  rather  a  mind 
which  is  itfelf  thefe  natures,  thefe  verities,  thefe  abftraft 
ideas."  Thus  again,  and  to  reafon  quite  round  the  circle. 
Since  there  is  an  eternal  mind,  that  being  muft  always  com- 
prehend himfelf,  the  extent  of  his  own  power,  the  ideas  of 
*^  all  poffible  things.  Now  thefe  natures,  thefe  verities,  are 
"  included  in  thefe  ideas.  Our  abftradl  ideas  and  univerfal 
"  notions  are  therefore  eternal  and  felf-exiftent  like  God  him- 
"  felf.  If  there  were  none  fuch,  there  would  be  no  God. 
*'  But  there  are  fuch  becaufe  there  is  a  God,  on  whom  how- 
"  ever  they  are  independent.  They  cannot  be  modifications  of 
"  matter,  they  muft  be  therefore  modifications  of  an  eternal 
"  mind.  Every  thing  that  is  imperfed  muft  needs  depend 
"  on  fomething  that  is  perfecT;  in  the  fame  kind.  There  is 
*'  therefore  a  cognation,  or  connexion,  between  our  created 
"  minds  and  the  increated  mind.  Our  imperfedl  intelled 
"  muft  be  therefore  a  derivative  participation  of  the  perfect 
"  intclledl."  '" 

This  rhapfody  of  jargon  is  faithfully  extraded,  and,  for  the 
moft  part,  in  Cudworth's  own  words. 

,1  A  close 
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A  CLOSE  affinity  between  the  divine  and  the  human  mind, 
and  a  certain  famenefs  of  ideas  and  notions,  is  the  common 
boaft  of  metaphyseal  theology  :  and  father  Thomassin,  and 
many  other  learned  and  good  men  of  all  communions,  have 
talked  as  prophanely  on  the  fubjed:  as  Cudworth.  Their 
very  great  learning  feduced  them  into  error  :  they  were  too 
good  fcholars  to  be  good  philofophers,  and  whilft  their  minds 
were  filled  with  the  thoughts  oF  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of 
St.  Austin,  and  other  refining  as  well  as  declaiming  Chriftian 
fathers,  there  was  no  room  for  their  ov/n  ;  or  their  own  were 
grafted  on  thefc,  and  extended  and  improved  from  them. 
"  La  paffion  meme  que  nous  avons  pour  la  verite  nous  trompe 
"  quelquefois,  lorfqu'elle  eft  trop  ardente.  Mais  le  defir  de 
*'  paroitre  favant  eft  ce  qui  nous  empeche  le  plus  d'acquerir 
*'  une  fcience  veritable.*"  It  is  father  Malebranche  who 
fpeaks  thus  :  and  he  was  himfelf  a  great  example  of  what  is 
here  faid  ;  for  tho'  his  fublime  genius  could  not  ftoop  to  copy 
fervilely,  as  others  have  done,  yet  he  took  his  hints  and  his 
manner  from  Plato  and  St.  Austin  principally,  and  added 
one  beautiful  whimfy  to  another,  till  he  builded  up  a  fyftem 
that  carries  no  conviction  to  the  mind,  and  only  ferves  to  g.ive 
great  admiration  of  the  author. 


If. 

TflER  divines,  befides  Cudworth,  have  afiumed  that 
God  knows  according  to  our  manner  of  knowing,  by 
the  help  of  ideas.  Thus  Clarke,  in  his  book  of  Demonftra- 
tions,    which  has  had  much  more  reputation  than  it  deferves, 
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afiumes  that  goodnefs  and  juftice  in  God  are  the  fame  as  in 
our  ideas,  and  that  the  relations,  proportions,  and  rationes  of 
things  are  abfolutely  and  neceffarily  what  they  appear  to  be  to 
the  underftandings  of  all  intelligent  beings;  among  whom  he 
muft  needs  comprehend  the  Supreme  Being,  fince  he  makes 
thefe  relations,  proportions  and  rationes  of  things  to  be  the 
rule  or  law  by  which  God  proceeds,  and  for  his  obfervation 
of  which  he  appeals  to  man.  Thus  he  affirms,  at  leaft,  that 
God  knows  by  the  help  of  ideas.  But  Malebranche  out- 
fhootshim,  and  confines  the  Supreme  all  perfed:  Being  to  this 
human  manner  of  knowing.  He  allows  him  no  other.  He 
denies  that  he  can  have  any  other.  The  ideas  of  bodies  and 
of  all  other  objedls  "  que  nous  n'appercevons  point  par  eux 
*'  memes,"  becaufe  they  are  exterior  to  the  foul,  are  perceiv- 
ed by  us  for  no  other  reafon  but  this,  they  are  in  God,  in  him 
we  fee  them.  All  the  ideas  of  created  beings  muft  be  in  God, 
it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  that  they  fhould  be  fo ;  becaufe  if 
they  had  not  been  fo,  he  could  not  have  created  fuch  beings. 
*'  Puifqu'  autrement  il  n'  auroit  pas  pu  les  produire."  He  could 
no  more  have  made  Adam,  if  he  had  not  had  the  idea  ot 
Adam  in  his  mind,  than  Kneller  could  have  painted  your 
picture,  if  he  had  not  had  the  idea  of  you  in  his  mind. 

Heathen  divines  builded  their  theology,  not  only  on  phy- 
fical,  but  on  moral  philofophy.  They  made  gods,  not  only 
of  the  elements  and  the  parts  of  this  material  fyftem,  but  Oi 
the  faculties  of  the  human  intellect,  as  of  memory  ;  of  the 
paffions  of  the  mind,  as  of  hope,  fear,  love;  of  our  affedlions 
and  habits,  as  of  piety,  ofjuftice,  of  virtue,  and  fo  on.  Now 
it  feems  that  if  this  antient  polytheifm  and  idolatry  was  to  be 
renev/ed,  the  dodrine  I  have  combated  would  contribute  ex- 
tremely to  the  introduction  of  it.  Thefe  abftrait  ideas,  every 
one  of  which  is  an  eternal  eftcnce,  an  intelligible  nature,  an  in- 
o  corporeal 
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corporeal  fubftance,  might  pafs  for  proper  objeAs  of  adora- 
tion ;  fince  they  are  reprefented  as  eternal  patterns  according 
to  which  all  things  are  made  or  done,  as  eternal  principles  by 
a  participation  of  which  every  thing  is  what  it  is.  Why 
fhould  they  not  be  adored  ?  They  are  independent  on  God  : 
nay  God  is  fo  far  dependent  on  them,  that  his  will  is  deter- 
mined, and  his  condud:  and  operations  are  direded,  by  them. 

Our  pronenefs  to  meafiire  all  other  beings  by  ourfelves 
grows  up  into  ftrange  extravagance,  when  we  prefume  to  mea- 
fure  in  fome  fort  even  God  by  this  rule.  God  has  given  us 
a  manner  of  knowing  fitted  to  our  fyftem,  and  fufficient  for 
all  our  real  bulinefs  in  it.  We  can  conceive  no  other.  But 
is  there  then  no  other?  Is  the  pofitive  nature  of  God,  is  the 
extent  of  his  power,  confined  to  the  limits  of  our  concep- 
tions ?  There  is  an  eye  which  never  winks,  a  fun  which  never 
fets ;  but,  with  Dr.  Cudworth's  leave,  the  abfurdity  lies  on 
the  fide  of  the  philofopher  who  pretends  to  fee  with  this  eye, 
and  to  walk  in  the  brightnefs  or  lucidity,  to  ufe  his  word,  of 
this  fun  :  not  on  the  fide  of  a  modeft  and  humble  theift,  who 
is  far  from  all  metaphyfical  prefumption  and  theological  ar- 
rogance, and  therefore  dares  not  alTume  fo  much  in  his  own 
favor,  nor  in  favor  of  any*  created  being.  Such  a  man  will 
think  that  he  makes  a  much  more  appofite  fimile,  when  he  fays 
that  we  are  fhut  up  in  one  of  thofe  dark  caverns  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  mentioned  in  the  Phaedo ;  that  there  we  grope  about  af- 
ter knowledge,  not  by  the  light  of  the  fun,  but  by  that  of  a 
fmall  and  dim  taper.  This  light,  whatever  it  is,  was  beftowed 
on  us  by  God.  He  gave  us  our  light.  He  did  not  give  us 
his  own.  They  who  think  in  this  manner  cannot  be  fufpeded 
of  being  too  near  a-kin  to  thofe  antient  theologues  Aristo- 
tle fpeaks  of,  who  fetched  the  original  of  God  and  all  things 
out  of  night.  They  who  think  in  the  other,  would  do  well 
■     Vol.  V.  F  to 
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to  confider  whether  they  are  not  too  near  a-kin  to  thofe,  who 
have  promoted,  in  all  ages,  of  heathenifm  and  of  chrinianity, 
fuperftition  in  religion,  paradox  in  philofophy,  and  enthu- 
iiafm  in  both. 

It  may  be  faid,  you  know  it  has  been  faid  by  one  I  love 
and  honor*,  "  that  the  immediate  object  of  knowledge  being 
"  called  an  idea,  there  is  no  inconvenience  in  faying  that  God 
"  knows  objeds,  that  he  knovv^s  ideas  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the 
"  word,  which  is  Locke's  fenfe;  altho' our  conception  of  God's 
"  knowledge,  or  any  other  of  his  attributes,  be  infinitely  inade- 
"  quate,  yet  he  faw  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  that  human 
*'  knowledge  hath  feme  fimilitude  to  the  divine,  as  a  thing  finite 
*'  and  imperfedt,  and  weak  and  fmall,  can  have  to  that  which  is 
*'  infinite  and  all  perfecl;  nor  in  fuppcfmg,  with  the  fcripture, 
"  that  we  are  made  in  the  likenefs  of  God  ;  nor  in  fuppofing 
*'  with  the  Greek  poet,  that  v/e  are  his  offspring  ;  and  with  the 
"  Latin,  that  we  contain  divine  particulum  aurze."  It  feems 
evident  to  him,  "  that  intelled  is  above  the  powers  of  motion 
*'  and  figure,  and  that  it  is  of  kind  altogether  incorporeal." 
I  refpe(fl  the  authority  which  made  this  objedion  to  what  I 
have  faid,  and  fliall  therefore  go  as  far  as  I  can  in  fubmifiion 
to  it.  I  fee  no  inconveniency  in  fpeaking  of  the  divine  ideas, 
Tvhen  we  fpeak  of  the  divine  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  I 
fee  much  conveniency  in  it;  becaufe  I  apprehend  that  we  can 
neither  conceive  any  thing,  nor  explain  our  conceptions  on  ma- 
ny occafions,  concerning  God's  knowledge,  without  afcribing 
to  himhypothetically  the  fole  manner  of  knowing  that  is  known 
to  us.  But  I  think  it,  however,  both  abfurd  and  prophane  to 
pronounce  dogmatically,  that  this  is  God's  manner  of  knowing, 
that  he  has  no  other,  and  that  without  the  help  of  ideas  he 
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could  neither  govern  the  world  as  he  governs  it,  nor  have 
made  it  as  he  made  it.  To  fay,  in  allegorical  or  poetical 
ftyle,  that  we  are  made  in  the  image  of  God,  that  we  are  his 
offspring,  or  that  we  contain  divinae  particulam  auras,  may 
pafs  for  fome  of  thofe  images  by  which  we  endeavor,  and 
often  improperly  enough,  to  help  our  own  thoughts,  and  the 
communication  of  them  ;  but  furely  they  are  not  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  didactic  ftyle,  and  fo  as  to  pafs,  not  for  diftant 
images  of  truths  that  we  cannot  contemplate  nearly  and  di- 
redly,  but  for  real  truths  which  we  do  fo  contemplate.  I 
do  not  believe  that  matter  can  draw  intelled:,  to  ufe  an  ex- 
preflion  of  L'Abbadie,  out  of  its  own  bofom  ;  neither  do  I 
believe  that  the  incorporeity  of  the  foul  can  be  proved  from 
the  non-exiftencc  of  matter,  which  my  right  reverend  friend 
takes  to  be  a  demonflrable  point.  Intelledl  is  certainly  above 
the  mere  powers  of  motion  and  figure,  according  to  all  the 
ideas  we  have  of  them  ;  and  therefore  I  embrace  very  readily 
the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  affume  that  God,  who  has,  with- 
out any  color  of  doubt,  notwithftanding  fome  logical  and 
trifling  cavils,  the  power  of  doing  it,  has  been  pleafed  to  fu- 
peradd  to  feveral  fyftems  of  matter,  in  fuch  manner  and  in 
fuch  proportions  as  his  infinite  wifdom  has  thought  fit,  the 
power  oF  thinking.  Every  other  hypothefis  feems  to  me  un- 
conceivable, and  this,  of  which  (o  much  has  been  faid  here, 
particularly  dangerous.  It  might  ferve  to  introduce  polytheifm, 
or  it  is  not  very  far  from  fpinozifm.  I  could  be  an  anthro- 
pomorphite  and  believe  the  human  figure  to  be  God's  figure, 
as  foon  as  I  could  believe  the  human  intelled;  to  be  God's  in- 
telled,  and  the  modifications  of  the  former  to  be  the  modi- 
hcations  of  the  latter.  If  I  was  abfurd  enough  to  be  per- 
iuaded  or  this,  I  fiiould  be  abfurd  enough  eafily  to  believe, 
with  the  help  o{  intelligible  natures  and  incorporeal  fubfiances, 
or  fubilances  "  quafi  incorporeal,"  as  many  gods  as  men, 
and  to  creel  a  larger  pantheon  than  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
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or  your  faints  require.  If  I  avoided  this  extreme,  the  fame 
hypothecs  might  draw  jv^  into  another,  and  I  might  perfuade 
myfelf,  that  iince  there  is  an  univerfal  mind,  in  which  all  ideas 
are  contained,  and  of  which  every  particular  mind  is  a  par- 
ticipation, every  intelligence,  down  to  the  loweft,  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  fame  mind,  as  every  material  fyflem  is  a  modifi- 
cation  of  the  fame  matter  ;  which  would  bid  fair  for  a  com- 
pofition  with  Spinoza  :  and  two  fubicances  might  render  a 
Supreme  Being  as  unnecefiary  as  one  fubflance,  to  which  the 
modifications  of  both  kinds  are  afcribed  in  a  manner  lefs  con- 
formable to  cur  ideas,  and  much  more  repugnant  to  theologv, 

I  HAVE  as  good  a  right  to  deny,  as  the  moft  dogmatical  wri- 
ter can  pofTibly  have  to  afHrm,  that  the  Supreme  Being  knows 
by  the  intervention  of  ideas.  Nay  the  negative  is  more  pro- 
bable than  the  afiirmative  on  many  accounts,  and  particularly 
on  this,  that  our  manner  of  knowing  feems  neither  immediate, 
abfolute,  nor  perfect  enough  to  be  afcribed  to  him.  To  talk 
pofitively  of  the  divine  nature  and  attributes,  and  to  deter- 
mine, on  our  fuppofed  knowledge  of  them,  any  thing  more  than 
We  are  able  to  colled:  from  his  works,  and  the  proceedings  of 
his  providence,  is  very  great  prefumption,  tho'  the  common 
practice  of  divines.  But  to  deny  concerning  them  whatever 
implies  the  leaft  defed:  or  imperfedtion,  is  highly  reafonable,  and 
efTential  to  true  theifm.  Of  the  excellencies  of  God's  nature 
we  can  have  no  adequate  ideas :  they  are  infinite.  But  this 
we  can  know  mofl  certainly,  that  thofe  things,  which  are  fhort 
even  of  the  excellencies  we  are  able  to  comprehend,  ought  not 
to  be  afcribed  to  him.  That  the  firfl  caufe  of  all  things  is 
an  intelligent  caufc,  may  be  proved  invincibly  a  pofteriori,  and 
can  be  proved  no  other  way  ;  after  which  it  will  not  require 
much  logic  to  demonflratc  a  priori,  that  the  all-perfeft  Be- 
ing muft  be  omnifcient,  as  well  as  felf-exiftent.  But  how  he 
Mnows,   or  what  knowledge  is  in  him,  we  arc  unable  to  fay. 
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We  may  frame  dark  and  confufed  notions  of  knowledge  vaftiv 
fuperior  to  our  own  in  kind  as  well  "^  degree,  and  we  fhould 
do  much  better  to  reft  in  thefe,  dark  and  confufed  as  they  are, 
than  to  frame  others,  which,  being  deduced  from  our  own,  are 
feemJngly  too  adequate  to  be  really  true.      The  paft,  the  pre- 
fent,  and  the  future,   as  we  conceive  them,   are  known  alike 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  jjiot  by  the  perception,    the  retention, 
or  the  anticipation  oi  iolfes,  but  in  a  manner  inconceivable  by 
us;  for  there  is,  1  think,  a  plain  fallacy  in  this  cxpreflion,  that 
the  immediate  objeft  of  knowledge  being  called  an  idea,    we 
may  fay  that  God  knows   an   objed:,    that  he  knows  an  idea. 
When  we  fpeak  of  objeds  of  human  knowledge,  we  allude  to 
the  fenfe  of  feeing,    and  we  apply,  very  properly,  the  allufion 
to  the  inward  perceptions  of  the  mind.      But  furely  no  man, 
who  tries  to  elevate  his  notions  of  the  all  perfecl  Being-  as  much 
as  he  can  above  the  low  level  of  humanity,  for  fo  I  will  call 
what  we  know  of  the  human  natures  can  think  the  fame  al- 
lufiion  applicable  to  the  divinity.     Outward  and  inward  fenfe 
have  a  great  connexity  in  the   human  fyftem.     The  former 
gives   occalion   to   the   latter,    they    help    one  another,    and 
both  have  their  objeds.      But  it  will  no  more  follow  that  God 
thinks  like  man,    than  that  he  fees  like  man.     He  may  have 
confcious  knowledge  of  all  things  poffible,  as  we  have  confci- 
ous  knowledge  of  our  own  exiftence,  a  knowledge  which  pre- 
vents e\'^n  thought,  fo  far  from  being  originally,  whatever  we 
make  it  afterwards,  an  object  of  thought.    But  further.    When 
God  is  faid  to  know  objeds,    he  is  faid  to  know  ideas.      The 
words  are  taken  fynonimoufly  on  this  occafion.     But  we  muft 
diftinguifh  them.      A  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  ideas  of  them,    are  extremely  different,  as 
different  as  immediate  and  refleded  light,   as  abfolute  and  re- 
lative knov/ledge.     Every  thing  we  know  is  known  to  us  in 
the  fecond   manner  ;    nothing  in  the   firft.      Every    thing  is 
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known  to  God  in  the  firft :  and  he  has  no  need  of  knowing 
any  thing  in  the  fecond.  As  it  Vv^ould  be  abfurd  to  fay,  that 
God  receives  ideas  from  external  obje(^s,  fo  it  is  no  lefs  abfurd 
to  fay  either  that  the  divine  mind  combines  and  abftracls  ideas, 
or  that  complex  and  abftrad  ideas  exift  in  it,  or  coexift  with  it, 
like  fo  many  incorporeal  independent  fubftances,  by  the  con- 
templation of  which  God  has,  and  Plato  and  his  fcholars  af- 
fures  us  that  men  may  have,   real  knowledge. 

These  hypothetical  refledrions,  on  which  I  lay  no  more 
weight  than  they  deferve,  will  ferve  at  leaft  to  fhew,  how  little 
ought  to  be  laid  on  thofe  dogmas  to  which  they  are  op- 
pofed. 

If  the  Supreme  Being  does  not  know  by  the  help  of  ideas, 
the  chain  of  Dr.  Cudworth's  reafoning  is  broke  in  the  firft 
link  of  it ;  for  there  are  then  no  fuch  eternal  abftrad  ideas, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  fupreme  mind,  as  have  been  fuppofed  : 
and  all  the  incorporeal  fubftances,  with  the  verities  clinging 
like  ivy  about  them,  that  have  been  faid  to  exift  eternally  and 
independently,  neither  exift,  nor  ever  did  exift,  out  of  the  ima- 
ginations of  metaphyftcians,  thofe  fruitful  nurfcrics  of  phan- 
taftic  fcience. 

Should  any  one  afk,  like  Cudworth,  and  the  fixth  ob- 
jedor  to  the  metaphyfical  meditations  of  Des  Cartes,  at  what 
time  it  was  not  yet  a<5tually  true  that  a  triangle  has  three  an- 
gles equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  when  it  began  to  be  true 
that  twice  four  are  eight  ?  It  would  be  a  full  and  fufficient 
anfwer  to  fay,  that  the  time  when  neither  thefe  truths,  nor 
the  ideas  from  a  comparifon  of  which  they  refult,  did  exift, 
was  that  wherein  God  had  not  yet  created  any  intelligence 
whofe  manner  of  knowing  was  by  the  intervention  of   ideas, 
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and  that  thefe  ideas  began  to  exifl:  when  fuch  intelligent  beings 
were  aftually  created.  There  never  was  a  time  when  two  and 
two  were  unequal  to  four.  But  there  was,  we  may  conceive,  a 
time  vi'hen  their  equality  did  not  exifl,  becanfe  no  numeral 
things  exifted,  nor  any  mind  to  compare  them  except  the  fu- 
prcme  mind;  which,  being  aiTumed  not  to  know  by  the  help 
of  ideas,  can  no  more  be  laid  to  compare  than  to  perceive  them, 
or  to  perform  any  operations  abouf  them.  If  he  who  made 
this  anfwer  was  preflcd  by  argum'^nts  drawn  from  the  confe- 
quences  of  it,  he  would  have  at  leaft  the  advantage  of  retort- 
ing arguments  drawn  from  the  confequences  of  the  other  hv- 
pothelis,  and  of  ihewing  that  he,  and  thofe  learned  divines 
he  oppofed,  were  in  a  cafe  very  common  to  theifts  and  athe- 
ifts  in  their  difputes.  He  had  difficulties  in  his  way  :  they- 
had  abfurdities  in  theirs.  He  would  own  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
counting fbr  knowledge  independently  of  ideas  :  but  he  v/ou!d 
demonftrate  the  ablurdity  ot -maintaining,  that  knowledge  in. 
God  is  dependent  on  ideas,  and  thefe  ideas  independent  on 
him.  He  would  have  the  further  advantage  of  flopping  his  in- 
quiries where  the  m^ans  of  knowledge  flop;  of  confeffing  his 
igiaorance,  and  of  preferving  that  awful  refped  for  the  Supreme 
Being  vv^hich  divines  are  apt,  above  all  other  men,  to  lofe,  by 
reafbning  about  his  nature  and  his  attributes,  as  well  as  his 
providence,  in  a  ftyle  and  manner  that  no  other  theift  pre- 
fumes  to  ufe,  and  to  which  they  have  no  better  pretence  than 
that  which  the  taylor  gives  them  by  making  gowns  for  them^ 
and  coats  for  every  one  elfe. 

Were  men,  even  they  who  affed:  to  examine  like  philofo- 
phers,  and  to  inveftigate  truth  in  all  the  recclles  of  it,  lefs  igno- 
rant of  that  which  is  neareft  to  them,  of  themfelves,  and  lefs 
liable  to  be  blinded  by  their  affixations  and  paflions,  by  the 
force  of  habit  and  the  determining  influence  of  felf-interefl,  it 
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would  not  be  fo  eafy  as  it  is,  to  impofe  fuch  high  opinions  of 
the  human,  and  fuch  low  opinions  of  the  divine  nature.  In 
attempting  the  firft,  metaphyficians  and  divines  run  the  rifk 
of  havino-  the  confcious  knowledge  of  every  man  oppofed  to 
them;  for  every  man  knows,  or  may  know,  that  the  faculties 
of  his  mind,  and  his  means  of  knowledge,  are  not  fuch  as 
they  would  perfuade  him  that  they  are.  Every  man  has  reafon 
to  fufpeft,  from  the  natural  imperfedions,  from  the  accidental 
infirmities,  from  the  fcnfible  growth,  maturity,  and  decay  of 
that  which  thinks  in  him,  and  from  its  apparent  dependance 
on  the  body,  that  his  foul,  whatever  it  be,  has  no  affinity 
with  the  all-perfedt  Being.  To  maintain  therefore  an  opinion 
of  this  affinity,  the  fame  perfons  have  recourfe  to  another 
method,  from  man,  whom  we  can  fee,  to  God,  whom  we  can- 
not fee ;  from  man,  of  whom  we  have  intuitive,  to  God,  of 
whom  we  have  demonftrative  knowledge  alone,  and  which 
goes  little  further  than  a  certainty  of  his  exiftence,  and  of  his 
infinite  power  and  wifdom,  but  not  fo  far  as  to  reach  his 
manner  of  exifting,  or  his  manner  of  knowing.  The  know- 
ledge of  men  is  confined  to  ideas.  They  cannot  raife  it  higher 
in  imagination,  in  their  own,  nor  in  that  of  other  men.  They 
try  therefore  to  reduce  the  divine  knowledge  to  their  own  low 
level,  and,  as  flrange  as  it  is,   it  is  true  that  they  fucceed. 

Let  them  not  fucceed  with  you  and  me.  This  world, 
which  is  the  fcene  of  our  adion,  is  the  fcene  of  our  know- 
ledge :  we  can  derive  none  that  is  real  Irom  any  other,  what- 
ever intelledual  worlds  we  may  imagine.  Let  us  confider  then 
how  it  is  conftituted,  in  what  relations  we  ftand,  to  what 
ends  we  are  direded.  Let  us  truft  to  pure  intelled  a  little  lefs 
than  we  are  advifed  to  do,  and  to  our  fenfes  a  little  more. 
When  we  have  examined  and  compared  the  informations  we 
receive  from  thefe,  and  have  reafoned  a  pofteriori  from  the 
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works  to  the  will  of  God,  from  the  conftitution  of  the  fyftcni 
wherein  we  are  placed  by  him  to  our  intereft  and  duty  in  it, 
we  fhall  have  laid  the  foundations  of  morality  on  a  rock,  in- 
ftead  of  laying  them  on  the  moving  fands,  or  the  hollow 
ground,  that  metaphyfics  point  out  to  us.  Thus  we 
fhall  know,  as  God  deligned  we  (liould  know,  and  purfue, 
as  far  as  our  part  extends,  the  plan  of  infinite  wifdom.  In- 
flead  of  amufing  ourfelves  vainly  with  a  falfe  fublime,  let  us 
keep  foberly  within  the  bounds  of  our  nature  ;  let  us  reafon 
cautioufly,  pronounce  modeftly,  pradlife  fincerely,  and  hope 
humbly.  To  do  this,  is  to  be  wife  and  good  :  and  to  be  wife 
and  good,  is  better  far  than  to  be  a  philofopher,  a  metaphy- 
fician,  or  even  a  divine. 

The  law  of  their  nature,  is  the  concern  of  all  men  alike. 
All  men  are,  therefore,  able  alike  to  difcov^r  this  law,  and  the 
conftitution  of  things  from  which  it  is  derived.  All  men  do 
not  difcover  it  indeed  alike,  tho'  all  men,  even  the  moft  favage 
and  ignorant,  have,  as  I  believe,  fome  imperfedl  notions  of  it, 
which  obfervation  and  experience  force  into  their  minds.  If 
there  are  any  creatures  of  human  figure,  to  whom  even  thus 
much  cannot  be  afcribed,  which  I  do  not  believe,  they  are 
ranked  as  improperly  under  the  human  fpecies,  as  they  would 
be  if  they  had  a  different  figure.  Ignorance  about  the  law  of 
nature,  like  ignorance  about  many  other  truths,  to  which  no 
man  can  refufe  his  affent  when  they  are  propofed  to  his 
underftanding,  is  due  to  fome  or  more  of  thofe  many  reafons, 
by  which  men  are  diverted  from  the  purfuit  of  attainable 
knowledge,  or  ftopped  in  it  :  and  their  errors,  in  this  cafe, 
may  be  imputed,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  fame  caufes,  as  well 
as  to  affedlions,  paflions,  and  the  force  of  cuftom.  But  philo- 
fophers,  divines,  and  lawyers,  who  diveft,  or  fhould  diveftthem- 
felves  ofaffedions  and  pafHons,  and  pay  no  regard  to  cuftom, 
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run,  by  a  contrary  method,  into  a  variety  of  contrary  opinions,, 
concerning  one  of  the  plaineft  and  moft  important  objecls  of 
our  thoughts.  The  former  ftop  fhort  of  that  knowledge,  which 
lies  within  the  bounds  of  human  comprehenfion.  The  latter 
overlook  it,  whilft  they  aim  at  knowledge  that  is  unattainable;; 
becaufe  it  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  nature,  and  there- 
fore of  human  comprehenfLon. 

The  notions  on  which  Cudworth  endeavours  to  ground' 
eternal  and  immutable  morality  have  prevailed  much,  with; 
fome  difference  in  the  reprefentation  of  them,  among  antientr 
and  modern  theifts.  Let  us  m.ention  two  of  the  latter  only,, 
befides  himfelf,.  Grotius  and  Clarke. 

One  would  be  tempted  to  think,  that  when  thcfe  men  af- 
fert  the  eternity,  independency,  and  immutability  of  the  greatr 
principles  of  the  law  of  our  nature,  they  mean  all  this  com- 
paratively only  ;  comparatively  with  civil  laws,  which  are  novels 
dependent  on  the  will  of  man,  and  mutable  at  his  pleafure. 
One  might  think  it  ftrange  too,  that  they  fhould  not  diftin- 
guifh  between  the  divine  prefcience,  and  the  divine  inftitution ; 
or  imagine  a  law,  made  for  man,  co-eternal  with  God.  But 
■  their  theological  purpofe  in  maintaining  an  opinion  liable  to 
fo  many  objections,  and  quite  unnecefTary  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  our  moral  obligations  on  the  firmeft  foundation,  will  appear 
in  the  courfe  of  thefe  reflexions.  Divines,  among  whom  the 
great  lawyer  we  have  mentioned  has  a  juft  right  to  be  reckoned, 
fbe  far  before  them,  and  are  determined  in  laying  of  principles 
by  the  confequences  they  intend  to  draw. 

PuFFENDORF*  is  of  a  Contrary  opinion  to  Grotius.  He 
cenfures  ve.^  juftly  thofe  who,   like  him,  endeavor  to  join 

*  Law  of  Nature  awi  Nations,  1.  i.  c.  2. 
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with  God  any  coeval,  extrinfical  principle,  which  they  afiume 
that  he  was  obliged  to  follow  in  afligning  the  forms  and  ef- 
fences  of  things.  He  maintains,  that  the  adions  of  men  are 
perfe£lly  indifferent,  if  you  fet  aiide  the  confideration  of  all 
law  divine  and  human  ;  that  the  morality  of  afiions  in  a  fo- 
cial  creature,  is  derived  from  that  focial  nature  which  God  has 
been  pleafed  to  give  him,  and  not  from  any  immutable  necef- 
iity ;  and  he  fliews  how  ill  thofe  pafTages  of  Scripture,  which 
Grotius  quotes,  are  applied  to  prove  an  original  law  fo  truly 
common  to  God  and  man,  that  God  permits  himfelf  to  be 
judged  according  to  it. 

Clarke  has,  in  our  time,  diftinguiflied  him.felf  in  defence  of 
the  dodlrine  we  oppofe.  He  has  made  it  the  firfl  propofition, 
in  his  Evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  with  a  ma- 
gifterial  air,  and  all  the  confidence  of  thofe  men  who  talk,  on 
every  occafion  of  nothing  lefs  than  demonftration.  "  Fiden- 
**  ter  fane,  ut  folent  ifti,  nihil  tarn  verens,  quam  ne  dubitare 
"  aliqua  de  re  videretur*."  This  propofition,  however,  on 
which  he  prefumes  to  reft  fo  important  a  caufe,  as  on  the  an- 
gular ftone  of  all  religion,  will  appear  to  be  abfurd  and  incon- 
fiftent,  when  it  is  once  analyfed  ;  and  his  proofs  of  it  will  appear 
to  prove  nothing,  or  to  prove  what  is  out  of  difpute.  Thus 
1  think :  and  if  1  think  rightly,  there  is  the  more  reafon  to  de- 
molifh  this  falfe  foundation,  becaufe  it  is  as  eafy,  as  neceflary, 
to  lay  one  that  is  undeniably  true. 

The  general  abfurdity  and  inconfiftency  of  this  propofition 
lies  here.  The  demonftrator  confounds  in  it  two  contrary 
propofitions ;  and  Aiding,  infenfibly  to  many  readers,  from 
that  which  no  reafonable  man  can  admit,  into  that  which  every 

*  TuLLY  de  Nat.  Deor.  Lib.  i.  fpeaking  of  Velleius  the  Epicurean. 
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reafonable  man  muft  admit,  he  means  nothing  by  a  pomp  o£ 
words,  or  he  rrteans  to  make  the  proofs  of  the  latter  pafs  for 
proofs  of  the  former.  He  afferts,  that  neceflary  and  eternal 
relations  of  different  things  to  one  another,  and  the  confequent 
fitnefs  and  unfitnefs  of  application  of  thefe  things  and  of  their 
relations,  determine  the  will  of  God  always  and  neceffarily  to- 
chufe  to  adl  only  what  is  agreeable  to  juftice,,  equity,  good^ 
nefs,  and  truth,  that  is,  to  thofe  abftrac^  ideas,  in  order  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  univerfe.  Thefe  expreflions  lead  me,, 
they  cannot  but  lead  me,  to  underftand  that  the  fame  dodlrine 
is  intended,  as  we  have  faid  no  reafonable  man,,  no^  good 
theifb  mofl:  certainly,  can  admit,  the  do6lrine  of  eternal  in- 
dependent eflences,  as  it  has  been  taught.  But  the  ftate  of  the 
queftion  is  changed  at  once  j  for,  after  afferting  that  all  fubor- 
dinate  rational  beings  ought  to  determine  their  wills,  and. 
conduct  their  a£lions,  by  the  fame  eternal  rules  by  which 
God  proceeds  in  governing,  and  therefore  proceeded  in  creat- 
ing, the  world  j  the  inftances  brought  to  prove  it  are  all  re^ 
lative  to  our  human  ftate,  and  the  rules  are  fuch  as  could  be 
HO  rules  antecedently  to  the  exifteiw:e  of  fubordinate  rational 
beings,  and  moral  agents.  Let  us  mention  two  or  three  of 
thefe  inftances.  That  God  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  man,,  is  as 
clear  no  doubt,  as  that  infi^nity  is  larger  than  a  point,  or  eterr 
nity  longer  than  a  moment.  That  men  fhould  worfhip  and, 
obey  God,  for  I  dare  not  ufe  theological  familiarity  and  talk 
of  imitating  God,  is  as  fit,  as  it  is  true  that  they  depend  on 
him.  In  ftiort,  general  benevolence,  fidelity  in  particular  com-- 
padts,  and  all  the  duties  of  natural  religion,  arife  moft  evident- - 
ly  from  a  fitnefs  of  application  of  different  things,  and  their 
different  relations  arifing  from  the  nature  which  .God,  accord- 
ing to  his  good  pleafure,  has^beftowed  upon  us,  and  from  that 
of  the  fyftem  which  he  has  conftituted,  and  wherein  he  has., 
placed  us.  That  God  is  fuperior  to  man,  and  that  man  ought; 
7  la; 
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to  worOiIp  and  obey  God,  are  truths  that  have  exifted  ever 
fince  there  was  fuch  a  rational  creature  as  man  to  perceive. 
them,  and  to  ftand  in  fuch  a  relation  to  God.  That  bene- 
volence, fidelity,  and  every  other  moral  obligation  has  exifted 
likewife,  ever  fince  there  was  fuch  a  moral  agent  as  man  to  be 
obliged  by  them,  and  to  ftand  in  fuch  relations  as  we  ftand  to 
one  another.  Is  it  not  enough  that  we  go  as  high  as  our  naturCy 
to  difcover  the  laws  of  it  ?  To  what  purpofe  do  we  make  that 
intricate,  by  metaphyfical  abftradlions,  which  God  has  made 
fo  extremely  plain  i*: 

I  MIGHT  afk,  to  what  purpofe  this  kind  of  legerdemain  is 
employed  in  reafoning  ?  After  Dr.  Cudworth  has  talked  dog- 
matically of  eternal,  immutable,  independent  natures,  it  comes 
out  that  he  does  not  mean  real,  natures,,  but.  the  ideas  that  we 
frame  of  natures  that  we  aflume.  Much  in  the  fame  manner,  af- 
ter Dr.  Clarke  has  talked,  at  lead  as  dogmatically,  of  an  eter- 
nal rule  by  which  God  has-  always  aded  neceflarily,  and  of 
juftice,  equity,  goodnefs,  and  truth,  as  of  intelligible  natures 
which  have  always  exifted,  and  agreeably  to  which  God  has 
always  directed  his  conduct,  he  proceeds  to  talk  of  this  very 
rule  not  as  a  rule  eternally  refulting  from  the  eternal  and  in- 
dependent diiferences  of  things  and  of  their  relations,  but  as 
a  rule  refulting  from  a  fyflem  of  beings  whom  God  created  in 
time,  and  from  the  relation  in  which  he  conftituted  them  to 
himfelf  and  to  one  another.  No  man  will  deny,  that  a  fquare  is 
double  to  a  triangle  of  equal  bafe  and  height,  from  all  eternity, 
if  the  do6tor  pleafes,  and  rather  than  engage  in  fuch  ufelefs 
difquifitions :  but  every  man  of  common  fenfe  will  deny,  that 
there  could  be  a  law  of  human  nature  before  any  fuch  nature 
was  in  being.  Clarke  raifes  man  firft  to  adl  by  the  fame  rule, 
by  which  God  made  and  governs  the  univerfe :  and  after  that, 
ha r.ejftrains  infinite  knowledge  and.wifdom  to  ad:  by  the  fame 
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rule  by  which  the  creatures  of  God  determine,  or  ought  to 
determine,  their  wills,  and  according  to  the  ideas  that  they 
derive  from  the  contemplation  of  therr  own  fyftem  of  being, 
that  is,  of  a  fmall,  and  doubtlefs  an  inconfiderable  part  of  the 
univerfe,  not,  by  immenfe  degrees,  of  the  whole.  "  Quo  te- 
*'  neam  Protea  nodo?"  By  the  firfl:  we  are  bewildered  in  me- 
taphyseal abftracftions,  that  have  no  tendency  to  promote  mo- 
rality; and  by  the  laft,  divines  obtain  a  latitude  of  making  what 
hypothefes  they  pleafe,  and  a  pretence  of  rcafoning  with  the 
fame  licence  about  the  defigns  and  conduft  of  the  livinjr  God, 
as  thev  would  take  in  rcafoning  about  thofe  of  a  dead,  but  not 
of  a  living  monarcii.  Tliis  is  the  true  theological  fecret :  and 
I  believe  vou  will  think  it  is  fo,  when  we  come  to  coniider 
Clarke's  do6trine  concernino;  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Su- 
preme  Being,  and  the  ufe  he  makes  of  it. 

But  to  carry  on  the  analyfe  of  this  firfl:  proportion.  "We  are 
told  in  it,  that  thefe  eternal  and  neceffary  differences  of  things, 
for  fuch  they  are  dill  called,  caufe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  men, 
or  lay  an  obligation  upon  them,  to  adl  according  to  this  rule, 
feparate  from  the  consideration  of  the  will  of  God,  and  from 
any  expe(5lation  of  reward,  or  fear  of  punifhment,  annexed  ei- 
ther by  natural  confequence  or  by  pofitive  appointment.  Now 
furely  this  mufl  be  thought  a  very  odd  method  of  promoting 
natural  religion,  and  giving  evidences  of  it,  fince  it  puts  the 
atheift  and  the  theift  into  the  fame  cafe  ;  and  as  rules  were 
inconfiftently  jumbled  together  -before,  fo  charadlers  are  now. 
The  atheift  may  have  regard  to  natural  differences  alone,  and 
to  the  confequences  of  ailing  or  not  adling  according  to  them. 
He  may  lee,  that  altho'  human  actions,  confidered  merely  as 
natural,  and  abftradledly  from  all  relations,  circumftances,  and 
confequences,  might  be  deemed  abfolutely  indifferent,  yet  no 
^u.maa  addon  can  be  fo  confidered.  The  atheift,  therefore,  may 
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think  himfelf  very  truly  under  an  obligation  of  intereft,  arifing 
from  the  different  confequences  of  his  actions,  tho'  he  acknow- 
ledges no  divine  legiflature  ;  and  he  would  laugh  very  juftly  at 
the  man  who  (hould  tell  him,  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  pafs 
over  the  bridge,  tho'  he  might  be  drowned  in  the  torrent,  becaufe 
there  was  no  adl  of  parliament  for  it:  The  theift  indeed  muft 
think  himfelf,  in  this  refped:,  under  an  obligation  of  duty  as 
well  as  intereft.  Whatever  adlions  are  naturally  good  or  evil,  muft 
appear  to  him  to  be  fo  morally.  They  derive  their  particular 
natures  from  the  conftitution  of  our  fyftem.  They  might  not 
have  been  what  they  are,  if  this  fyftem  had  not  been  what  it 
is,  and  this  fyftem  could  not  have  been  what  it  is,  if  God,  who 
made  it,  had  not  willed  that  it  fhould  be  fo.  Nay,  even  on  the 
fuppofition  of  eternal  neceflary  differences,  and  independent 
natures,  it  would  be  ftill  true  that  the  will  of  God  conftitutes 
the  obligation  of  duty.  It  would  be  falfe  to  affert,  in  the  terms 
of  this  propofttion,  that  the  fuppofed  eternal  neceffary  differ- 
ences of  things  conftitute  it  alone.  How  independent  foever 
we  fuppofe  the  different  natures  of  things  to  be,  it  depended 
moft  certainly  on  the  will  of  God,  who  made  the  fyftem,  to  in- 
troduce them  into  it  as  he  thought  fit.  If  he  did  not  make, 
he  affembled,  he  ordered  them  ;  and  whatever  obligation  re- 
fults  from  them,  in  this  fyftem,  refults  from  them  therefore  by 
his  will,  and  is  impofed  by  it.  Once  more,  and  to  conclude 
this  analyfe.  It  is  plainly  falfe  to  affert,  that  men  are  obliged 
to  obferve  the  laws  of  nature  on  abftra6t  confiderations,  and 
for  reafons  alone,  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  which  determine 
them  to  agree  about  proportions  or  difproportions,  in  geome- 
try and  arithmetic.  The  advantages  or  difadvantages,  an- 
nexed by  natural  confequence  to  the  obfervation  or  breach  of 
the  law  of  nature,  do  certainly  determine  the  atheift  who  ob- 
ferves  it  without  believing  a  law  in  the  ftri6l  fenfe  ot  the  word, 
but  believing  an  obligation  in  the  ftrideft;  and  it  is  manifeft;, 
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that  no  other  confideration  can,  nor,  on  his  principles,  ought 
to  determine  him.  The  theift  is  determined  by  the  fame  ad- 
vantages or  difadvantages,  ftill  more  flrongly ;  becaufe  he  looks 
on  them  as  annexed,  not  only  by  natural  confequence,  but  by 
pofitive  and  divine  appointment.  I  fpeak  of  the  theift  as  a 
philofopher  only.  If  we  confidered  him  as  a  chriftian,  we 
fhould  confider  him  under  the  influence  of  further  and  greater 
advantages  or  difadvantages,  annexed  by  the  fame  divine  ap- 
pointment. Thus  the  matter  ftands  very  clearly  :  and  tho'  men 
may  puzzle  it  by  playing  with  the  words  inducement,  obli- 
gation, will  of  a  fuperior,  law,  and  others,  they  cannot  alter 
the  ftatc  of  it. 

Right  reafon  confifts  in  a  conformity  ^ith  truth,  and  truth 
in  a  conformity  with  nature.  Nature,  or  the  aggregate  of 
things  w^hich  are,  is  the  great  fource  from  whence  ail  the  ri- 
vulets of  real  knowledge  muft  be  derived.  When  we  cannot 
go  up,  and  as  far  as  we  cannot  go  up  thither,  we  muft  remain 
in  ignorance,  and  we  may  be  the  more  contented  to  remain 
{o  in  feveral  cafes,  becaufe  we  go  up  in  feveral  to  the  fpring 
head,  or  at  leaft  as  far  towards  it,  as  the  Author  of  all  nature 
thought  it  neceflary  that  creatures  in  our  rank  of  being  fhould 
go.  It  is  a  ftrong  inftance  of  the  perverftty  of  the  human  will, 
but  it  is  true  in  fad,  that  men  attempt  often  to  go  beyond  na- 
ture, for  no  better  a  reafon  than  this,  becaufe  they  cannot  go 
up  to  it ;  or  than  this,  becaufe  they  do  not  find  that  to  be, 
which  imagination  had.  told  them  might  be.  Thefe  men  are 
metaphyficians,  and  by  this  method  they  have  fallen  at  all 
times  into  error,  or  into  fomething  worfe  perhaps  than  error, 
but  worfe  furely  than  ignorance,  into  doubt,  perplexity,  need- 
lefs  difquifitions,  and  endlcfs  difputation.  Thus  it  has  fared 
with  the  greateft  fcholars,  and  with  men  of  the  niceft  difcern- 
ment  and  acutenefs,  with  Cudworth,  for  inftance,  and  with 
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Clarke.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafeft  fide  Is  that  of  ignorance: 
if  he  may  be  called  ignorant,  who  keeps  within  the  obvious 
bounds  of  nature  and  truth,  and  prefumes  to  continue  the  pur- 
fuit  of  knowledge  no  further.  Ignorance  belongs  more  pro- 
perly to  him  who  is  thought  to  know,  whilft  he  tranfgreffes 
thefe  bounds,  and  calls  every  hypothefis  a  demonftration. 

That  the  philofophers  we  have  mentioned  are  guilty  of 
this  abfurdity,  has  been  (hewn  ;  and  it  would  not  be  hard  to 
fliew,  by  many  proofs,  that  whilft  they  pretend  to  eftablifh 
morality,  they  do  real  injury  to  theifm.  They  make  the  in- 
comprehenfible  Being,  in  a  certain  fenfe,  too  comprehenfible, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  all-perfe6l  Being  too  nearly  allied  to 
the  imperfedion  of  the  human. 

Things  are  vi^hat  they  are  by  nature,  not  by  will,  fays 
CuDwoRTH.  Would  it  not  be  more  confiftent  with  theifm, 
to  fay,  things  are  what  they  are  by  immutable  natures,  which 
the  will  of  God  has  given  them  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  within 
the  bounds  of  human  conception,  and  therefore  more  reafon- 
able,  to  fay,  that  God  conftituted  thefe  natures  in  conftituting 
this  fyftem,  than  to  affume  that  thefe  natures,  which  are  con- 
tained in  our  fyftem,  and  to  the  knowledge  oi  which  we  ar- 
rive no  other  way  than  by  the  gradual  knowledge  that  we  ac- 
quire of  our  fyftem,  are  independent  on  it  and  on  the  God 
who  made  it  ? 

The  reafon  of  things,  deduced  from  their  differences,  from 
their  different  relations,  and  from  the  different  confequcnces 
of  their  applications,  may  be  fuflicient  for  the  atheift.  He 
may  refer  the  whole  to  the  powers  and  operations  of  fome- 
thing,  he  knows  not  what,  but  fomething  felf-exiftent  and  eter- 
nal, which  he  thinks  fit  to  call  the  univerfe,  or  univerfil  na- 
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ture.  The  theifl  is  not  fo  conteat.  The  reafon  of  things  is 
to  him  that  clue  by  which  he  condudls  him{elf  in  difcovering 
the  exiftence  of  God,  and  the  will  of  God,  as  far  as  man  is  an 
objed  of  it.  But  the  will  of  God  is  fomething  lefs,  and  the 
reafon  of  things  is  fomething  more,  in  the  efteem  of  fuch 
of  thefe  men  as  call  themfelvcs  divines.  An  eternal  reafon 
of  things,  arifmg  from  their  independent  natures,  and  known 
to  man  as  well  as  to  God,  is,  according  to  thefe  philo- 
fophers  and  divines,  the  true  criterion  of  moral  good  and 
evil,  the  rule  by  which  the  Creator  and  the  creature  are 
obliged  alike  to  ad ;  with  this  difference,  arifmg  from  the 
perfedions  of  one  and  the  imperfedions  of  the  other,  God 
cannot  ad  otherwife,  man  may.  Is  it  not  to  be  appre- 
hended that  men,  tainted  with  fuch  notions  as  thefe,  will 
reafon  conftantly  a  priori,  and  from  them,  down  to  their 
moral  obligations :  the  confeqitenee  of  which  may  be,  that 
thefe  obligations  will  become  as-  unfixed  and  as  fluduating 
in  their  minds,  as  general  and  abftrad  ideas  ufually  are  ?  Is 
it  not  to  be  apprehended,  that  they  will  never  condefcend  to 
reafon  a  pofteriori,  and  from  the  adual  conftitution  of  things, 
up  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  duty  of  man ;  the  confequence 
of  which  would  be  to  eftablifh  a  rule  of  judgment  concerning 
the  areat  principles  of  moral  obligations,  as  invariable  as  th* 
obligations  themfelves  ? 

These  metaphyseal  divines  are,  for  this  reafon,  tKe  more 
to  be  condemned,  that,  whilft  they  pretend  to  knowledge, 
that  neither  men  nor  angels,  1  prefurae,  are  capable  of  hav- 
ing, knowledge  of  divine  ideas^  and  of  the  rule  by  which  irr- 
finite  wifdom  governs,  and  whilft  they  would  entice  us  by 
learned  language,  vague  expreflions,  and  falfe  airs  of  demori- 
ftration,  to  feek  the  laws  of  our  nature  out  of  the  fcene  of  our 
nature,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any  clear  conceptions  we  are 

able 
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able  to  liavc^;  this  very  law  is  enadted  in  all  the  works  of  God, 
promulgated  in  terms  the  mofl:  proportionable  to  human  con- 
ception, and  writ  in  characters  fo  plain,  that  he  who  runs  may 
a-ead  them. 

T«E  great  principles  of  moral  truth  are  as  much  founded 
in  the  nature  of  things,  as  thofe  of  mathematical  truth  :  and 
it  is  not  a  little  lefs  abfurd  to  contradi6l  the  former  by 
our  words  or  adions,  than  to  deny  the  latter.  If  the  latter 
of  thefe  have  an  advantage  in  this  refpeCl,  that  the  demon - 
ftrations  of  them  are  carried  on  with  greater  fteadinefs 
and  precifion,  by  the  immediate  and  joint  afliftance  of  fenfe 
and  intelled: ;  the  former  have  an  advantage,  for  fuch  it  may 
be  reckoned,  of  another  kind.  We  perceive  the  truth  of  both 
with  equal  evidence ;  but  as  the  former  are  much  more  im- 
portant to  us  than  the  latter,  we  may  be  ignorant  of  all  ma- 
thematical, we  cannot  be  fo  of  all  moral  truth.  We  difcover 
one,  the  other  difcovers  itfelf:  it  obtrudes  itfelf  on  the  mind, 
and  the  mJnd  perceives  it  with  greater  fatisfadlon.  He  who 
demonftrates  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  ,are  equal  to 
two  right  angles,  or  that  a  fquare  is  double  to  a  triangle  of 
equal  bafe  and  height,  has  a  dry  inward  complacency.  But 
he  who  contemplates  the  obvious  advantages  of  benevolence 
and  juftice  to  fociety,  and  of  fociety  to  mankind,  will  feel  a 
pleafure  much  more  fenfible  :  and  the  fame  proportion  will 
hold  in  all  the  progrefs  the  mind  makes  to  difcover  mathema- 
tical, and  moral  truth. 

III. 

IF  any  man  ftiould  advance,  that  we  ought  to  proceed  on 
the  known  principles  of  mathematics,   not  becaufe  there 
are  fuch  in  nature,  but  becaufe  mathematicians  have  made  an 

H  2  agree- 
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agreement  or  compadt  to  proceed  upon  them  as  if  there  were 
fuch,  I  fufpedl  that  he  would  be  efteemed  mad.  What  then 
was  HoBBESj  his  predeceflbrs,  and  his  fuccefTors,  who  affirmed 
that  all  diftindlion  between  moral  good  and  evil,  juft  and  un- 
juft,  is  eftabliflied  folely  by  civil  inftituticn  ;  and  that  our  mo- 
ral obligations  are  derived  from  the  laws  of  fociety,  not  from 
the  law  of  nature  ?  This  extravagant  fyftem  has  been  over  and 
over  refuted  by  many  writers  of  our  own  and  other  countries. 
Some  refledions,  fuch  as  my  firft  thoughts  fuggeft  to  me,  I 
too  will  beftovv  upon  it.  They  fhall  not  be  long,  and  whether 
they  are  new  or  no,  they  fhall  not  be  copied  from  any  one» 
It  feems  then  to  me,  that  civil  focieties  could  not  have  been 
formed,  nor  the  diftindlion  of  juft  and  unjuft,  nor  the  ho- 
neftum  and  decorum  of  life  have  been  eftabliflied,  if  there 
had  not  been,  antecedently,  fuch  a  law  of  nature  as  Hobbes 
denies,  and  diredly  oppolite  to  that  which  he  fuppofes.  Your 
great  predeceflbrs,  Amphion  and  Orpheus,  would  have  flrung 
their  lyres  to  little  purpofe,  if  there  had  not  been  a  cor- 
refponding  unifon  in  the  human  conPcitution.  The  letter  of 
th^  fable  would  have  proved  true,  as  foon  as  the  moral  of  it  y 
ftones  would  have  leaped  into  order,  and  have  builded  them- 
felves  into  walls ;  tygers  and  wolves  would  have  grown  tame, 
and  have  formed  peaceful  focieties,  as  foon  as  men,  if  there  had 
not  been  a  law  ot  nature  peculiar  to  man  :  there  was  there- 
fore fuch  a  law.  We  may  conftder  man,  in  a  ftate  of  nature, 
as  an  artlefs,  but  we  muft  coniider  him,  in  no  ftate,  as  an  ir- 
rational creature  :  and  to  have  been  fuch  a  creature  as  Hobbes 
reprefents  him,  he  muft  have  been  rather  irrational  than  art- 
lefs. The  proof  that  this  philofopher  brings  to  ftiew  that 
man  is  made  by  difcipline,  that  is,  the  difcipline  of  civil  or 
political  government,  and  not  by  nature,  fit  for  fociety,  is 
a  ftrange  one  indeed.  He  fays,  that  "  Societies  are  confede- 
**  racies,"  which  is  true  in  a  proper  fenfe;  "  That  the  force  of 

"  the 
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**  the  conventions  by  which  they  are'  framed  is  unknown  to 
*'  children  and  illiterate  people,  and  the  utility  of  them  to 
"  thofe  who  never  experienced  the  evils  that  arife  from  the 

**  want  of  fociety that  it  is  manifeft  therefore  (all  men 

"  being  born  children)  that  all  men  are  born  unfit  for  fo- 
"  ciety,  and  that  many,  perhaps  the  greateft  number,  remain 
"  fome  how  or  other  unfit  for  it  as  long  as  they  live; 
"  that  all  thefe  however,  the  adult  as  well  as  infants,  have 
"  the  human  nature  ;"  and  from  hence  he  draws  the  conclu- 
fion  I  have  mentioned.  Now  for  thofe  who  never  experienc- 
ed the  evils  that  men  are  expofed  to  out  of  fociety,  it  is 
enough  to  fay  that  they  feel,  and  muft  feel,  without  the  help 
of  this  contraft,  unlefs  they  are  idiots,  the  benefits  of  focie- 
ty ;  and  for  the  reft,  his  argument  is  no  better  than  this 
would  be  t  All  men  are  born  infants,  infants  have  not  the  ufe 
of  fpeech,  fome  men  are  born  dumb,  and  have  it  not  during 
their  whole  lives ;  men  are  therefore  by  their  nature  inca- 
pable, or  unfit  to  fpeak.  If  men  were  at  any  time,  for  years 
or  ages,  in  that  ftate  of  war  and  confufion  which  Hobbes 
afllimes  to  be  their  natural  ftate,  it  would  not  follow  that 
every  one  had,  by  nature,  a  right  to  do  what  every  one  had, 
by  particular  circumftances  and  contingency  of  events,  the 
power  to  do.  Jt 'would  only  follow,  that  inftinft  determines 
fooner,  and  appetite  and  paffion  more  ftrongly,  than  reafon. 
It  would  only  follow,  that  the  fpring  of  human  nature  exert- 
ed its  force,  before  the  balance,  which  is  defigned  to  con- 
troul  and  regulate  the  impulfes  of  it,  was  put  into  ailivity,  as 
it  muft  be,  according  to  the  fame  nature,  by  time  and  expe- 
rience. But  the  cafe  affumed  has  no  pretence  to  be  admit- 
ted ;  neither  is  it  poflible  to  conceive,  on  any  fuppofition,  fuch 
a  ftate  of  mankind  as  the  philofophcr  of  Malmejfbury  had 
figured  to  himfelf.  However  you  fuppofe  the  human  race  to 
have  begun,  fccieties,  little  indeed,  but  focictics  ftill,  muft 
7  have 
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harv^e  been  coeval  with  it.  If  there  was  a  firft  man  and  a  firfl 
woman,  they  and  their  children  (for  thefe  could  not  niirfe 
and  educate  themfelves)  muft  have  conftituted  a  firft  fociety. 
If  numbers  of  men  and  women  fprung  out  of  the  earth  at 
once,  there  might  be  feme  contefts  among  the  men  about 
thefe  primitive  ladies,  and  fome  violence  might  be  employed, 
and  forae  confufton  might  arife,  in  the  immediate  hurry  of 
copulation.  But  after  that,  the  fame  inftindl,  which  had 
caufed  variance,  would  have  formed  focieties.  Families  would 
have  been  foon  raifed,  and  the  authority,  fubordination,  order, 
and  union,  neceffary  to  their  well  being,  muft  have  followed 
Eaturally,  as  we  may  obferve  that  they  do  among  tlie  mofl: 
favao;e  people.  Men  never  were,  becaufe  they  could  never 
^jbfift,  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  individuality.  Self-love,  dired:- 
ed  by  inftindl  to  mutual  pleafure,  made  the  union  of  man  and 
woman.  Self-love  made  that  of  parents  and  children.  Self- 
love  begat  fociability ;  and  reafon,  a  principle  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  inftindl,  improved  it.  Reafon  improved  it,  extend- 
ed it  to  relations  more  remote,  and  united  feveral  families  in- 
to one  community,  as  inftind:  had  united  feveral  individuals 
into  one  family.  Reafon  performed  this  by  the  help  of  ex- 
perience :  and  what  is  the  effect  of  experience  ?  It  is  not  to 
make  any  thing  new  in  nature,  it  is  to  difcover  what  was  in 
nature,  tho'  unobferved  before.  We  might  fay  as  truly  that 
Columbus  difcovered  a  new  world,  in  the  abfolute  as  well  as 
relative  fenfe  of  the  word,  as  to  fay  with  Hobbes,  that  when 
men  diftinguifhed  between  juft  and  unjuft,  and  made  laws 
and  inftitutions  on  that  diftindlion,  they  made  that  to  be  juft 
or  unjuft  which  was  indiiTerent  before.  The  natural  obliga- 
tion to  exercife  benevolence,  to  adminifter  juftice,  and  to  keep 
compacts,  is  as  evident  to  human  reafon,  as  the  deftre  of  hap- 
pinefs  is  agreeable  to  human  inftind:.  We  deftre  by  inftind, 
we  acquire  by  reafon.     The  natural  deftre  leads  us  neceflarily 

to 
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to  the  natural  obligation :  and  we  proceed,  in  this  cafe,  from 
intuitive  to  demonftrative  knowledge,  by  the  fame  fure  ftepS;^ 
by  which  we  proceed  from  the  knowledge  of  our  own,  to 
that  of  God's  exiftence.  The  law  of  nature,  or  of  right  rea- 
Ibn,  is  the  real  original  of  all  pofitive  laws.  Such  it  appear- 
ed to  TuLLY  ^  "  Ergo  eft  lex,"  fay&  he,  "  juftorum  injuf- 
*<  torumque  diftindtio  ad  illam  antiquiftimam  et  rerum  omni- 
"  um  principem  exprefla  naturam,  ad  quam  leges  hominum 
"  dirigunturJ'  As  the  civil  laws  derive  their  authority  from; 
a  conformity  to  this  original,,  fo  it  is  their  real,  or  fuppofed 
tendency  to  the  fame  end  that  induces  men  to  fubmit  to  them.. 
TuLLY  b  fliall  fupport  my  opinion  again.  It  is  certain,  ac- 
cording to  him,  that  they  who  gave  laws  to  mankind  "  po- 
"  pulis  oftendifTe  fe  ea  fcripturos  atque  laturos,  quibus  iili  ad^ 
«'  icriptis  fufceptifque  honefte.  beateque  viverent  *. 

Lett 

"  De  Leg.  Lib.  ir.  *•  Ibid. 

*  Tho'  I  would  not  take  Tullv  for  my,  guide  in  matters  of  the  firft'philofo- 
phy,  yet  his  opinions  are  often  true,  and  his  authority  is  always  of  weight,  if. 
not  to  determine,  yet  to  confirm  us,  on  fuch  fubjeifls  as  thefe.  It  does  fo  yery 
reafonably  in  the  notions  that  are  advanced,  and  implied  in  this  paragraph. 
They  who  afTume  that  the  will  of  a  fuperior  can  alone  conftitute  obligation,  do 
really  trifle,  and  miftake  too  grofly  ;  fmce  net  only  a  moral  obligation  may  exift 
without  a  lav/,  but  a  law  may  be  fuch  as  to  create  no  moral  obligation.  When  we 
fpeak  of  moral  obligations,  either  we  mean  nothing,  or  we  mean  that  v/e  are 
tied,  bound,  and  under  an  internal,  tiiat  is,  a  moral  neceiFity  of  conforming 
ourfelves  to  thofe  rules  which  are  exprefied  in  the  conllitution  of  our  nature,, 
and  on  tlie  obfervation  of  which  the  happinefs  of  our  kind  depends.  Reafon 
is  in  this  cafe  the  obliger.  A  rational  creature  is  the  obliged  -,  and  he  is  16 
obliged  as  no  law,  made  by  mere  will,  can  of  itfelf  oblige.  The  mere  will  of  a 
legiQator  may  conftrain,  may  force,  may  create  an  outward^  a  phyfical  ntceffity, 
but  this  neceflity  implies  no  obligation  ;  and  if  king  lords  and  commons  had 
enadted,  that  when  parents  lived  to  the  age  of  fcuricore  their  children  fhould 
put  them  to  death,  you  would  not  have  thought  yourfelf  under'  an  obligarion  of 
putting  your  old  mother  to  death.  In  fhcrt,  human  laws  are  in  a  firft  corr- 
fideration  nothing  more  than  the  diftates  of  will,  the  will  of  a  legiQator,  err-- 
forced  by  fuperior  power-,  and  in  a  fecond,  they  may  acqu'.re,  or  not  acquire,  the  • 

rig|it; 
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Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  men  have  been  fometimes  feduced, 
and  fometimes  forced  to  receive  the  will  of  other  men  for  law  ; 
that  this  has  been  done  without  any  regard  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  might  have  been  done  juft  as  effe<5lual]y  on  the  fup- 
pofition  of  no  fuch  law.  Reafon  will  tell  us,  that  it  cannot, 
and  experience  that  it  has  not  been  fo  done,  whatever  ap- 
pearances may  have  ftruck  thofe  who  do  not  look  far  enough 
back  to  the  caufes  of  things.  Men  are  not  attrafted  by 
founds  or  odors,  nor  hived  like  bees  ;  and,  far  from  fub- 
mitting  to  civil  laws  niade  by  mere  will,  they  have  fub- 
mitted  to  thcfe,  that  they  might  not  be  governed  by  mere 
will.  That  fraud  and  force  hold  men  in  fubjedion,  I  do  not 
deny,  the  firft  principally  to  eccleliaflical,  and  both  to  civil 
tyranny.  But  this  I  deny,  that  fraud  and  force  were  fufiicicnt 
of  themfelves,  and  the  true,  fole,  and  original  means  of  fub- 
mitting  men  to  fuch  tyranny. 

I  SHALL  not  fpeak  here  of  religious  tyranny,  the  firft,  and, 
with  refpe6t  to  the  authority  it  prophanes,  the  moft  auda- 
cious offspring  of  fraud.  Enough  has  been  faid  on  that  fub- 
jedl  in  another  Eflay.  Here  I  confine  myfelf  to  civil  infti- 
tutions  and  civil  government  alone,  and  I  reft  aftonillied  at 
the  ftrange  perverfion  of  reafon  in  thofe  men,  who  make 
the  abufe  of  natural  law,  as  far  as  they  can,  pafs  for  the  ori- 
ginal of  all  law.     Could  the  fraud,   or,   if  you  will  foften  the 

ric'ht  of  obliging,  as  they  have  the  power  of  forcing.  But  this  order  is  inverted 
in  the  divine  law  of  nature.  The  moral  neceffity  of  afting  agreeably  to  it,  in 
order  to  fecure  that  happinefs  which  we  are  determined  irrefiftibly  to  defire, 
is  a  firft  confideration,  and  is  alone  fufficient  to  create  obligation.  In  difcover- 
ino-  this  law  we  are  led  to  difcover  the  legiflator,  and  will  is  added  to  inveft 
obligation  with  all  the  forms  of  law,  the  will  of  that  Being  who  conftituted  the 
obligation  when  he  made  the  human  fyftern,  and  who,  by  conftituting  the  obliga- 
icion,  noade  and  promulgated  the  law. 

terms, 
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terms,  the  art  of  legiflators  have  impofed  origiiiaily  for  laws 
the  didates  of  mere  will  ?  Certainly  not.  Mere  vv'ill  would 
have  revolted  mankind  from  them,  if  it  had  appeared  to  be 
fuch  :  and  it  would  have  appeared  to  be  fuch,  if  there  had 
not  been,  in  the  nature  of  things  and  in  the  reafon  of  man, 
a  law  which  fometimes  gave,  and  always  feemed  to  give  a 
fanftion  to  their  laws.  What  therefore  could  fraud  do,  or 
has  fraud  done,  in  this  refped;  ?  Nothing  more  than  this. 
When  reafon  and  experience  determined  men  to  walk  in 
thofe  paths  which  the  law  of  nature  points  out,  and  which 
lead  to  the  happinefs  of  their  kind  ;  fraud,  like  an  unfaithful 
guide,  led  them  infenfibly  into  others.  Nature  direded  them 
to  unite  in  focieties,  and  to  fubmit  to  civil  laws,  for  their  com- 
mon utility.  Fraud  betrayed  them  into  the  tyranny  of  mere 
will,  and  when  various  inftitutions  and  various  cuftoms  had 
made  them  lofe  fight  of  the  law  of  their  nature,  it  was  not 
hard  to  perfuade  them  that  the  dictates  of  will,  defigned  for 
particular  not  common  utility,  and  even  repugnant  to  this 
law,  were  deduced  from  it.  Thus  again,  as  to  force.  When 
abfolute  power  is  once  eftabiifhed,  it  may  impofe  arbitrary 
will  for  law.  It  cannot  make  things  juft  or  unjuft,  nor 
create  natures,  that  exifted  before  government  itfelf.  But  as 
they  were  ill  obferved  then,  they  may  be  ill  deiined  now,  in 
particular  inftances.  The  unjuft  may  pafs  for  what  it  is  in 
fome  cafes,  and  be  decreed  juft  in  others  :  and  thus,  civil 
laws,  not  only  may,  but  do  very  frequently,  confound  the 
diftindion  that  nature  has  made,  the  very  diftindtion  which 
is  fo  falfely  afcribed  to  their  fole  authority.  But  whatever 
abfolute  power  does  when  it  is  eftabliflied,  how  could  it  be 
eftabliihed  originally,  and  in  a  ftate  of  nature  like  that  which 
is  fuppofed  ?  Abfolute  power  muft  have  been  acquired  by  fu- 
perior  force,  and  fuperior  forfte  by  fuperlor  numbers.  Still  the 
queftion  will  retur-n,  how  were  thefe  fuperior  number?  colled- 
Vol.  V.  I  ed 
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ed  in  one  intereft,  and  under  one  diredion  ?  They  could  not 
be  fo  originally  by  force ;  for  force  fuppofes  them,  and  is  de- 
rived from  them-  Hercules  might  have  travelled  with  his 
club  in  his  hand,  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft  :  his  club  might 
have  deftroyed  here  and  there  a  monfter,  but  would  have 
formed  a  fociety  no  where.  Nothing  but  confent  can  form 
originally  colledive  bodies  of  men.  Nothing  but  confent, 
therefore,  to  which  men  are  determined  by  the  fociability  of 
their  nature,  by  an  antecedent  law,  could  have  raifed  an 
army,  or  created  that  force  by  which  it  is  aflumed  that  all 
laws,  thofe  we  call  civil  and  thofe  we  call  natural,  were  alike 
impofed  on  mankind. 

On  the  whole,  as  faft  as  families  united  in  larger  focie- 
ties,  and  the  fame  plain  and  fimple  rules,  the  firft  rudiments 
of  natural  law,  that  had  been  Sufficient  under  paternal  gO"- 
vernment,  were  fo  no  longer,  but  required  greater  extenfion 
and  a  greater  variety  of  application.  Philofophers  and  legis- 
lators arofe,  conftituted  governments,  and  made  laws  wifely 
and  unwifely,  agreeably  and  difagreeably  to  the  nature  of 
things,  according  to  the  general  imperfedion  of  human  pro- 
dudions  t  but  there  would  have  been  no  focieties  to  whom 
laws  might  be  given,  no  pretence  to  give  them,  no  difpolition 
to  receive  them,  if  there  had  not  been  a  primaeval  law,  a  law 
by  which  the  families  of  men  were  governed  in  that  ftate  which 
we  commonly  call  a  ftate  of  nature,  and  which  laid  the  prin- 
ciples of  future  government  in  another  ftate,  to  which  they 
were  advancing  gradually.  1  his  primaeval  law  is  that  code 
wherein  all  the  laws,  to  which  God  has  fubjeded  his  human 
creatures,  are  contained^  Civil  laws  are  the  glofles  which 
fometimes  explain  and  fometimes  perplex  it,  which  men  make^ 
and  men  may  alter  at  their  will ;  whilft  the  other  remains 
immutable  like  that  of  God.  Hobbes  feems  to  admit  this 
7  primae- 
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primaeval  law,  and  to  give  up  his  own  dodlrine  in  that  place 
of  his  book  "  de  cive,"  where  he  fpeaks  to  this  effe6t,  for  I 
quote  here  upon  my  memory,  "  that  men  were  obliged  to 
"  enter  into  compadis  to  preferve  one  another,  and  to  feek 
"  peace  wherever  it  could  be  had,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
"  mifchief  and  defolation  which  would  attend  his  imaginary 
"  ftate  of  nature."  Now  if  fome  things  were  fit  to  be  pre- 
vented, fome  things  were  unfit  to  be  done,  in  the  fuppofed 
ftate  of  nature;  from  whence  it  follov/s,  that  the  diftindion 
between  iuft  and  unjuft  was  made  before  governments  were 
inftituted,  or  legiflators  made  it,  which  the  fame  Mr.  Hobbes 
denies. 

I  CONCLUDE  my  reflections  by  obferving,  that  the  v/hole 
hypothefis  feems  to  be  raifed  on  three  great  miftakes.  It  con- 
fiders  man,  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  under  the  diredion  of  his 
appetites  alpne,  and  going  out  of  that  ftate  as  foon  as  he  be- 
gins to  excrcife  his  reafon  ;  altho'  PIobbes  fays,  inconfiftently 
enough  on  fome  occafions,  that  right  reafon  is  the  rule  of  hu- 
man actions,  even  antecedently  to  civil  laws.  But  to  think 
rightly  of  man  in  this  very  ftate,  we  ought  to  confider  him 
under  the  actual  diredlion  of  all  his  natural  faculties,  of  his 
reafon  as  well  as  his  appetites,  of  his  reafon  artlefs  indeed  and 
untutored  by  experience,  but  therefore  undebauched  like  wife, 
and  in  all  cafes  fufficient  to  demonftrate  to  him  the  firft  ge- 
neral and  obvious  principles  on  which  the  happinefs  of  his 
kind  is  builded,  and  to  which  he  is  plainly  and  ftrongly  di- 
rected by  the  neceiTities  of  his  nature.  In  the  next  place,  this 
hypothefis  confiders  each  man  as  an  individual,  no  more  a 
member  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  mankind  than  o[  any 
particular  commonwealth,  it  fuppofes  him  to  have  a  right  to 
every  thing,  and  to  be  a  rival  and  enemy  on  that  account  to 
every  other  man ;  whereas  it  is  not  more  evident  that  we  are  born 
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to  walk  with  our  legs,  and  to  handle  things  with  our  hands, 
than  it  is  that  we  are  born  to  aflift,  and  to  be  affifted  by  one 
another.  It  is  not  more  plain  that  each  man  cannot  enjoy 
every  thing,  than  it  is  that  each  man  has  not  an  unlimited 
right  to  enjoy  every  thing,  or  that  the  right  of  each  man, 
where  things  are  common,  is  limited  by  his  real  wants.  It 
did  not  require  more  fagacity  to  difcover  thefe  truths  in  a  ftate 
of  nature,  than  it  did  to  reafon  and  to  act  as  unnaturally  as 
mankind  muft  have  done  in  a  perpetual  round  of  jealoufy, 
precaution,  and  defign,  according  to  their  plan  of  life,  fuch 
as  HoBBEs  had  imagined  it.  In  the  next  and  lafl:  place, 
this  hypothefis  confounds  the  ideas  of  original  laws,  and  of 
laws  made  to  explain  and  renew  thefe.  It  does  this  unnecef- 
farily  too,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  this  philofopher  to  have  been  fo 
abfolutely  an  atheift,  that  he  was  forced  by  his  fyftem  to 
afcribe  the  obligation  of  all  law  to  man  and  not  to  God  :  for 
nothing  can  be  better  founded,  nor  more  confequential,  in 
the  reafon  of  all  thofe  who  acknowledge  fuch  a  being  than 
this  opinion,  that  the  author  of  all  nature,  having  given  to 
his  different  creatures  different  natures,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent purpofes  for  which  they  were  defigned  in  the  fcheme 
of  his  providence,  and  every  one  of  thefe  natures  including 
it's  own  peculiar  law,  whether  that  of  inftind:  or  that  of  rea- 
fon, the  moft  rational  of  his  human  creatures  eftabliflied  from 
time  to  time  rules  of  condudl  and  government  conformable  to 
it,  and  which  are  in  particular  inftances  fo  many  republica- 
tions of  it.  To  ufe  an  obvious  and  familiar  example  ;  the 
fame  rights  of  Englifhmen,  which  were  fettled  by  the  great 
charter,  have  been  enaded  over  again  by  many  particular 
laws.  Would  Mr.  Hobbes  have  dated  thefe  rights,  if  he  had 
admitted  themj  from  thefe  later  laws  ?  He  would  not  mofl 
certainly^ 

Ta 
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To  conclude  therefore,  nothing  of  this  kind  can  deferve 
our  attention  more,  becaufe  nothing  can  contribute  more  to 
keep  us  within  the  golden  mean  of  truth,  than  to  obferve  the 
ftrange  extremes  into  which  philofophers  are  carried,  by  pre- 
fumption,  by  an  affedlation  of  (ingularity,  and  by  other  mo- 
tives, little  lefs  inexcufable,  tho'  in  appearance  more  plauiible. 
Thus  they  are  carried,  in  the  inftance  before  us,  feme  to  fct 
the  principles  of  morality  out  of  our  fight  and  their  own  too, 
whilft  they  affume  them  to  be  derived  from  eternal  natures, 
independent  on  the  will  of  God  ;  fome,  to  lay  thefe  principles- 
as  much  too  low,  as  low  as  the  level  of  human  policy,  whilft: 
they  afllime  them  to  be  nominal  natures,  dependent  on  the 
will  of  man  ;  fomc,  to  infift:  that  God  wills  we  fliould  follow,. 
in  our  moral  conduft,  the  fame  eternal  rule  which  he  fol- 
lows himfelf,  in  the  government  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  fome, 
to  affirm,  that  far  from  having  any  rule  at  all,  every 
thing  is  indifferent  in  it^s  nature,  and  man  by  nature  a  law- 
lefs  favage. 


IV. 

F  T  E  R  cenfuring  thefe  extremes,  it  becomes  proper  to 
enquire,  a  little  more  particularly,  what  the  truth  is 
which  l;es  betv/een  them,  how  the  laws  of  nature  develope 
therafeives  to  the  human  underftanding,  how  felf-love  leads  ta 
fociability,  and  the  mofl:  confined  principle  extends  itfelf  to  be 
that  which  connedls  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  But  before 
I  fay  any  thing  further  on  thefe  fubjed:s,  I  mufl:  give  fome 
anlvver  to  a  query  which  our  good  friend  the  B.  of  C.  makes. 
The  query  is  this,  "  Whether  there  is  any  abfurdity  in  fuppof- 
*'  ing;  that  man  fhould  imitate  the  author  of  nature,  fo  far 
"  as  he  is  able?  This  is  faid  to  be  '^  not  only  agreeable  to 
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'^  the   chriftian    plan,   but  alfo  to  that  of  the  Stoics."     See 
Balbus,   in  Tully  de  Nat.  Deorum. 

In  anfwer  to  this  query  I  confefs,  and  think  myfelf  obliged 
in  confcience  to  confefs,  that  I  hold  it  to  be  abfurd,  and  worfe 
than  abfurd  to  affert,  that  man  can  imitate  God,  except  in 
a  fenfe  fo  very  remote,  and  fo  improper,  that  the  expreffion 
fbould  never  be  ufed,  and  much  lefs  fuch  a  duty  be  recom- 
mended. Divines  have  diftinguifhed,  in  their  bold  analyfes, 
between  God's  phyiical  and  his  moral  attributes,  for  which 
diftindion,  tho'  I  fee  feveral  theological,  I  do  not  fee  one  re- 
ligious purpofe  that  it  is  neceffary  to  anfwer.  But  the  di- 
ftindlion  once  made  by  their  fupreme  authority,  tho'  they  ad- 
mit that  we  cannot  imitate  God  in  the  exercife  of  the  for- 
mer, they  infifl  that  we  can,  and  ought  to  imitate  him  in 
the  exercife  of  the  latter  ;  and  to  compleat  this  proof,  that 
confifts  of  affirmation  rather  than  argument,  they  maintain, 
at  leaft  Clarke  *  does  fo  very  peremptorily,  that  the  divine 
moral  attributes,  that  is,  holinefs,  goodnefs,  juflice,  righteouf- 
nefsj  and  truth,  are  the  very  fame  in  God  as  they  are  in  our 
ideas.  Nay,  he  adds,  that  God,  out  of  a  tender  and  hearty 
concern  for  the  happinefs  of  man,  (ftrange  words  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Supreme  Being !)  defires  to  be  imitated  by  him 
in  thofe  per[edions,  which  are  the  foundation  of  his  own  un- 
changeable happinefs. 

When  they  diftinguidi  thus  between  the  phyfical  and  mo- 
ral attributes,  it  is  plain  that  they  fee  how  abfurd  they  would 
appear,  if  they  propofed  to  creatures,  confcious  of  their  cor- 
poreal and  mental  weaknefs,  to  imitate,  even  Co  far  as  they 
are  able  or  in  any  degree,  infinite  power  and  wifdom  ;   which 
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would  be  a  ridiculous  mimickry,  not  a  real  imitation. 
When  they  propofe  this  imitation  of  the  moral  attributes, 
they  flatter  themfelves  that  the  ridicule  will  be  lefs  liable 
to  obfervation.  Thefe  attributes  are  lefs  fo,  and  they  can 
make,  by  the  help  of  their  precarious  metaphyiical  and 
logical  reafonings,  fuch  reprefentations  of  them  as  may 
feem  to  render  them  imitable  by  man.  But  they  would  do 
well  to  conflder,  that  if  the  moral  attributes  were  demonftra- 
ted  by  arguments  a  priori,  and  they  are  not  fo  even  by  them, 
to  be  the  fame  in  God  as  they  are  in  our  ideas,  yet  this  gene- 
ral affiirance  would  be  far  from  making  them  objeds  of  humaR 
imitation.  To  be  fuch,  they  mufi:  be  known  a  pofteriori, 
like  his  phyflcal  attributes ;  for  we  can  have  no  knowledge  ot 
either,  except  that  which  fenfe  and  experience  give  us.  They 
muft  be  difcerned  in  the  works  of  God,  and  in  the  condud:  of 
his  providence  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not,  cannot  be 
fo  difcerned  in  them  as  to  be  proper  objeds  of  our  imitation. 
The  divine  attributes  are  exercifed  in  fuch  innumerable  rela- 
tions abfolutely  unknown  to  us,  that  tho'  we  are  fure  the  exer- 
cife  of  them,  in  the  immenflty  of  the  univerfe,  is  always  di- 
reded  by  the  all-perfe6l  Being  to  that  which  is  fitteft  to  be  done 
on  the  whole;  yet  the  notions  of  created  beings  who  fee  them 
in  one  relation  alone,  like  us,  cannot  be  applied  to  them  with 
any  propriety,  nor  with  any  certainty  fufficient  to  make  them 
objedls  of  their  imitation.  This  is  fo  taie,  that  in  many  cafes 
we  fhould  ad  in  diredt  contradidion  to  the  law  of  our  nature,, 
if  we  made  the  condud  of  divine  providence  the  rule  of  ours» 
God  makes  his  fun  to  rife  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  he 
fends  rain  on  the  juft  and  the  unjuft.  He  involves  the  in- 
nocent with  the  guilty  in  great  calamities :  and  there  is  no 
theme  on  which  divines  enlarge  more  pathetically  than  on  the 
unjuft  diftribution  of  good  and  evil,  when  they  join  with  the 
atheifts,    tho'   for  different  purpofes,    in   one  common   cry. 

Are 
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Are  thefe  appearances,  however  conftant  Tome,  and  however 
frequent  others  of  them  may  be,  to  ftand  as  objedls  that  we 
are  to  imitate  in  our  mpral  conduct:  ?  I  think  no  man  will  fay 
that  they  are,  except  thofe  who  have  fo  little  regard  to  con- 
fiftency  that  they  propofe  the  firft  to  our  imitation,  whilft 
they  aggravate  the  two  lail  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  affume 
the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  God's  difpenfations,  in  this  fyftem, 
to  be  capable  of  no  other  vindication  than  that  which  fup- 
pofes  another.  Thefe  writers  and  preachers  therefore  muft 
mean,  when  they  exhort  us  to  imitate  God,  not  the  God 
whom  we  fee  in  his  works,  and  in  all  that  his  providence  or- 
ders or  permits,  but  the  God  who  appears  in  their  reprefenta- 
tions  of  him,  and  who  is  often  fuch  a  God  as  no  pious  theift 
can  acknowledge. 

When  Balbus,  fince  Balbus  is  cited  on  this  occafion,  en- 
deavors to  prove  the  world  a  wife  being  and  a  God,  he  fays, 
fpeaking  alter  Chrysippus,  "  ipfe  autem  homo  ortus  ell  ad 
*'  mundum  contemplandum  &  imitandum."  He  is  born  to 
do  this,  fo  far  as  he  is  able  ;  for  the  world  is  perfedl,  and  he 
is  only  "  qusedam  particula  perfe^li."  He  has  only  a  parti- 
cipation, our  divines  would  fay,  of  the  divine  perfedions. 
Further  on,  the  fame  Balbus,  being  to  prove  that  the  v.'orld 
is  governed  by  the  providence  of  the  gods,  alfumes  that 
the  gods  muft  be  "  non  folum  animantes  fed  etiam  rationis 
"  compotes,"  and  that  they  muft  live  together  in  a  fort  of 
civil  fociety,  governing  the  world  like  one  common  re- 
public or  city.  From  hence  it  follows,  he  fays,  that  there 
is  the  fame  reafon,  the  fame  truth,  and  the  fame  law  of  right 
and  wrong  ^'  utrobique,"  both  in  God  and  man.  The  wifdom, 
the  reafon,  the  prudence  of  the  gods  are  greater  indeed,  tho' 
of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  lince  thefe  are  employed  by  them  in 
*'  maximis  &  optimis  rebus,"  they  muft  be  employed  of  ne- 
7  ceffity 
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cefllty  in  the  government  of  the  world  ;  becaiife  nothing  can  be 
greater  nor  better  than  the  world,  "  nee  majus,  nee  melius 
"  mundo."  Thefe  are  all  the  paflages  I  recoiled,  where 
Balbus  fpeaks  of  any  thing  pertinent  to  the  prefent  queftion; 
and  I  cannot  find  any  thing  in  them  that  is  favorable  to  the 
dodlrine  taught  by  platonic  and  chriftian  divines,  about  our 
obligation  to  imitate  God.  I  am  forry  to  find  too,  that  this 
dodlrine  is  more  extravagant  than  the  extravagancies  of  the 
ftoics.  To  maintain,  that  the  material  world  is  a  divine  ani- 
mal, a  wife  being,  and  a  god,  is  blafphemous  and  abfurd. 
But  to  fay,  that  man  is  born  to  contemplate,  and  imitate  the 
world,  may  admit  of  a  very  good  fenfe,  with  a  little  interpre- 
tation ;  fince  it  may  be  made  to  fignify,  what  it  would  be 
better  to  exprefs  plainly,  that  man  is  born  to  contemplate 
the  world,  and  to  conform  his  behaviour  to  the  will  of  God, 
that  is  manifefted,  relatively  to  man,  in  the  conftitution  of  it. 
Thus  the  do6lrine  of  Balbus  may  receive  a  reafonable  inter- 
pretation, which,  I  am  fure,  that  of  Clarke  and  other  chrif- 
tian divines  cannot;  and,  befides,  it  will  afford  as  much  pa- 
thetic matter  *'  per  la  predica"  with  the  advantage  of  being 
true,  as  the  other,  which,  however  pioufly  intended  or  heard, 
is  faJfe  and  prophane. 


The  man,  who  negleds  the  duties  of  natural  religion  and 
the  obligations  of  morality,  ads  againft  his  nature,  and  lives 
in  open  defiance  to  the  author  of  it.  God  declares  for  one 
order  of  things,  he  for  another.  God  blends  together  the 
duty  and  intereft  of  his  creature  ;  his  creature  feparates  them, 
defpifes  the  duty,  and  propofes  to  himfelf  another  intereft. 
He,  who  ads  in  a  conformity  to  the  nature  of  things,  carries 
on  the  fyftem  of  God,  and  co-operates  with  him  :  and  furely 
to  put  the  fyftem  of  divine  wifdom  in  execution,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  creator,  is   honor  enough  for  the  creature. 

Vol.  V.  K  Thus 
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Thus  we  may  attain  to  the  perfecftion  of  our  nature,  and,  by 
pretending  to  no  more,  we  may  do  it  real  honor:  whereas,  by 
afTuming  that  w^  imitate  God,  we  give  the  ftrongeft  proof  of 
the  imperfedlion  6f  our  nature,  whiUI:  we  negledt  the  real,  and 
afpire  vainly  at  a  mock  honor  ;  as  pride,  feduced  by  adulation, 
is  prone  to  do  ;  and  as  religious  pride,  wrought  up  by  felf- 
conceit  into  enthufiafm,  does  above  all  others.  They  who 
encourage  and  flatter  this  pride,  like  Clarke,  are  a  fort  of 
eunomians,  and  boaft,  like  the  founder  of  that  fedl,  and 
the  faft  friend  of  the  arians,  that  they  know  God  as  well  as 
he  knows  himfelf. 

Heathen  divines  were  very  far  from  having  the  fame  pre- 
fumption.  The  gods  they  pretended  to  know  were  inmates  in 
one  great  houfe  with  men,  or  fellov/  citizens  of  one  great 
city.  Such  gods  they  might  pretend  to  know,  and  to  imi- 
tate too.  But  we  fhall  not  iind  that  thofe  of  them,  who  ac- 
knowledged, befldes  thefe  inferior  generated  gods,-  one  fu- 
preme  ungenerated  Being,  prefumed  to  claim  any  fuch  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  him.  On  the  contrary,  they  fuppofed 
him  to  be  above  all  human  conception,  and  therefore  above 
all  human  imitation.  Fie  did  not  flan d,  in  their  ideas  of  him, 
even  in  the  relation  to  man  of  creator  or  governor,  except  he 
might  be  faid  to  ftand  mediately,  through  thefe  inferior  divini- 
ties, in  that  relation  :  and  thus  we  have  another  inftance  of  the 
ftrange  extremes  intovvhich  philofophers  run.  Thefe  extremes 
would  be  avoided,  if  they  could  content  themfelves  to  know 
GoDj  as  he  has  thought  fit  to  be  known  by  them  :  and  why 
are  they  not,  divines  efpecially,  fo  content.?  He  appears  in 
his  works,  and  by  eafy  deduftions  from  our  knowledge  of 
them,  to  be  the  firft,  felf-exiftent,  intelligent  caufe  of  all 
things,  a  Being  of  infinite  wifdom  and  power,  and  therefore 
an  objedl,   to  all  rational  creatures,    not  of  curiofity   but  of 
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awe,  of  reverence,  of  adoration,  of  gratitude,  of  obedience, 
and  refignation.  To  what  purpofe  then  do  divines  contend 
to  make  him  an  objed:  of  human  imitation,  by  dcdu6tions 
from  his  nature  and  attributes,  independently  of  his  works, 
by  which  alone  they  can  have  the  little,  inadequate,  gene- 
ral, but  fufficient,  knowledge  of  his  nature  and  attributes 
that  has  been  mentioned  ?  Do  they  hope  to  carry  theifm, 
and  the  obligations  of  natural  religion  further,  by  nice  meta- 
phyiical  fpeculations,  hard  to  underftand,  and  inconcluiive 
when  they  are  underftood,  than  by  thofe  obvious  proofs  which 
God  has  proportioned  to  the  comprehenlion  of  every  man  ?  I 
conclude  therefore  my  anfvver  to  this  query,  by  afking,  in  my 
turn,  our  excellent  friend,  whether  the  dodlrine  of  imitating 
God,  even  fo  far  as  we  are  able,  does  not  tend  to  draw  men 
off  unneceffarily,  and,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  wantonly,  from  real 
knowledge,  into  thofe  abflradions  that  have  led  fo  many  to 
confound  the  divine  and  the  human  nature,  to  imagine  an 
uninterrupted  fcale  of  intelligence  from  man  up  to  God,  to 
flatter  themfelves  with  notions,  not  only  of  imitating  him,  but 
of  being  united  to  him,  and  to  invent  or  adopt,  in  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  imagination,  all  that  mctaphyflcal  and  myftical  blaf- 
phemy  which  has  paffed  for  the  moft  fublime  theology. 


V. 

WHAT  has  been  faid  in  anfvver  to  the  query  about  imi- 
tating God,  is  not  remote  from  the  fubjed:  we  are  upon, 
tho'  it  may  feem  a  digreflion,  lince  it  tends  to  lay  the  principles 
of  natural  law  on  their  true  foundation.  All  that  can  be  faid, 
to  any  real  and  ufeful  purpofe,  concerning  this  law,  is  extremely 
plain.  It  lies  too  in  a  very  narrow  compafs :  and  yet  what 
volumes  have  been  written,  what  difputes  have  arifen,  about 
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it ;  whilft  men  have  been,  as  authors  are  commonly,  much 
more  intent  to  fhew  their  learning  or  acutenefs,  than  to  fet  their 
fubjedl  in  a  clear  and  fufficient  light.  A  fuperfluous  glare 
not  only  tires,  but  ofFufques,  the  intelled:ual  fight ;  and  of  this 
there  are  examples  to  be  found.  But  the  writers  I  fpeak  of 
here,  feem  oftener  to  do  like  the  fchoolmen,  of  whom  my  lord 
Bacon  fays  very  wittily  and  juftly,  that  inftead  of  fetting  up  a 
light  fufficient  to  enlighten  a  large  room,  they  go  about  with 
a  fmall  taper,  and,  whilft  they  illuminate  one  corner,  darken 
the  reft.  He  fays  very  truly,  that  they  break  the  folidity 
of  fcience  by  the  minutenefs  of  their  queftions  ;  and,  we 
may  add  as  truly,  that  the  learned  perfons  I  intend  here,  of 
both  forts,  puzzle  and  perplex  the  plaineft  thing  in  the  world; 
fometimes  by  citations  little  to  the  purpofe,  or  of  little  autho- 
rity ;  fometimes  by  a  great  apparatus  of  abftracl  reafoning, 
and  by  dint  of  explanation.  Read  Selden,  read  Grotius, 
read  Cumberland,  read  Puffendorf,  to  mention  no  others,. 
if  you  have  leifure  and  patience  for  it :  and  after  you  have 
done  fo,  I  will  appeal  to  you  for  the  truth  of  the  judgment 
I  make.  There  are  many  curious  refearches,  no  doubt,  and 
many  excellent  obfervations  in  thefe  writers ;  but  they  feem 
to  be  great  writers  on  this  fubje^t  by  much  the  fame  right,  as 
he  might  be  called  a  great  traveller,  who  fhould  go  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Among  all  the  trifling  queftions,  that  have  been  raifed  con- 
cerning the  law  of  nature,  none  is  more  trifling  than  the 
cavil  made  at  the  very  expreflion.  It  is  futile  and  pedantic, 
and  would  not  deferve  of  itfelf  even  the  little  notice  that  I 
have  taken  of  it  occaflonally.  But  the  ill  confequence  of 
admitting  it,  with  refpe(5l  to  the  original  and  univerfal  obli- 
gation of  the  law,  makes  it  deferve  refutation.  Hobbes  ufed: 
the  term,  tho'  he  denied  the  thing.  His  point  of  view  was  to. 
3  derive 
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derive  all  law  from  the  authority  of  the  civil  magiftrate  ;  and 
therefore,  tho'  he  acknowledged  right  reafon  to  be  the  rule,  he 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  the  law,  of  human  aftions.  But  the 
inftances  he  brings  in  proof  are  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  The 
laws  of  nature,  taught  Jby  philofophers  in  their  writings,  arc 
not  therefore  written  laws,  "nor  are  the  writings  of  lawyers  fuch, 
for  want  of  a  fupreme  authority,  "  ob  defedum  audloritatis 
"  fummse."  No  doubt  they  are  not.  But  if  they  are  con- 
formable to  the  nature  of  things,  they  have  an  authority  fu- 
perior  to  Hoebes's  fupreme  authority.  Tho'  philofophers  and 
lawyers  colleded  them,  God  made  them,  and  civil  laws  them- 
felves  have  no  real,  no  intrinfical  authority  diftindl  from  this. 
Nay,  an  avowed  atheift  might  indulge  us  in  the  ufe  of  this 
term,  like  Hobbf.s,  whether  he  was  one  or  no,  tho'  fome  di- 
vines will  not ;  for  the  rule  of  right  reafon  muft  appear  evi- 
dent to  him»  if  he  refleds  at  all  on  the  nature  of  things,  and 
not  the  rule  alone,  but  the  happinefs  or  unhappinefs  of  man- 
kind, confequent  to  the  obfervation  or  the  breach  of  it :  all 
which  together,  he  muft  own,  would  amount  to  a  liaw,  if  he 
could  bring  himfelf  to  acknowledge  a  law-giver ;  and  comes 
very  near  it,  however,  in  a  large  but  proper  fenfe.  How  fliould 
it  not,  when  we  colledl  this  double  fandion  from  the  fame: 
nature  from  whence  we  colledl  the  rule  ? 

SeldeNj  much  more  orthodox  than  Hobbes,.  in  his  firft 
book  "  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent,  juxta  Dif.  Ebrseor.  where  he 
treats  this  matter  with  that  profufion  of  learning  which  he 
pours  forth  on  every  occafion,  agrees  that  the  principles  of  na-  • 
tural  law  were  difcovered  by  the  right  ufe  of  reafon.  But,  after 
this,  he  endeavors  to  flievv,  from  the  different  and  contrary 
placets  of  philofophers,  as  well  as  inftitutions  of  legi{lators,.that 
reafon  cannot  frame  fuch  an  uniform  ftated  rule  of  right  and 
wrong  as  this  has  been  reprefented,  nor  much  lefs  a  law  with- 
out 
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out  a  legiflative  authority  :  and  he  conchjdes,  as  every  theiil 
muft,  and  as  the  Jews  did,  that  God,  who  made  the  law 
of  nature,  publifhed  it  originally,  and  publidies  it  conftantly 
to  men.  Now  that  God  made  the  law,  is  certain  ;  that  he 
gave  it,  and  ftill  gives  it  "  perpetua  indicatione,"  is  no  lefs 
certain ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  gave,  and  continues 
to  give  it,  according  to  the  Jews,  is  very  far  from  being 
fo.  It  is  a  rhapfody  of  afTumed  fa6l,  and  of  fuperftitious 
aiid  enthufiaftical  notions,  common  to  them,  to  feveral 
heathen  philofophers,  to  chriftian  fathers,  to  fcholaflic 
divines,  to  mahometan  dodor?,  and  arabian  metaphyficians. 
To  lay  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  nature  on  fuch  vain 
hypothefes,  is  to  make  the  moft  important  of  human  con- 
cerns ridiculous,  the  mofl:  diflindl  and  cleareft  ideas  con- 
fufed  and  obfcure,  and,  in  a  word,  to  hinder  us  from  feeing 
truth  itfelf  in  a  clear  light. 

God  gave  the  law  of  nature,  according  to  the  rabinical 
doctrine,  by  word  of  mouth  to  Adam  firfl:,  and  to  Noah 
afterwards  :  and  the  great  principles  of  it  were  contained 
in  the  feven  articles,  that  are  called  "  leptem  praecepta  Noa- 
*'  chidarum,"  by  whom  they  mean  not  Noah  and  his  im- 
mediate offspring  alone,  but  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
How  the  laft  of  thefe  laws  "  de  membro  animalis  viventis 
"  non  comedendo,"  came  to  be  given  to  Adam,  if  it 
was  not  lawful  to  eat  any  flefh,  as  they  fay  it  was  not  in 
the  antediluvian  world,  is  not  eafily  explained.  We  may 
therefore  fuppofe  that  they  did  not  mean  to  include  this  ar- 
ticle among  the  precepts  given  to  Adam,  tho'  an  inconfift- 
ency  never  flopped  the  tahiiudifls,  and  tho'  the  rabbins  blun- 
der daily  through  many  that  are  as  obvious  as  this.  The  di- 
fl-indlion  they  make  between  themfelves  and  all  other  people, 
with  refped   to  the  divine  communication  of  this  law,  is  a 

little 
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little  more  intelligible.  As  they  were  defcendants  of  Noah, 
this  law  was  given  to  them  in  common  with  all  men ; 
and  iince  there  was  no  written  law  before  Moses,  their 
patriarchs  themfelves  could  have  no  other  moral  law  than 
this  tradition.  But  then,  as  they  were  a  chofen  people,  fe- 
jecfled  and  feparated  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  God  gave 
them,  by  his  fervant  Moses,  a  peculiar  law:  and  thus  they 
ftood  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  Noachidae,  whom 
they  called  the  Nations ;  as  the  Greeks  had  the  folly  to  call 
every  man  a  barbarian  who  was  not  a  Greek,  and  as  even 
the  modern  Italians,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  old  Romans,  have 
fometimes  given  the  fame  appellation  even  to  the  moft  civi- 
lized of  their  neighbours. 

Another  way,  by  which,  according  to  the  fame  rabinical' 
dodlrine,  the  law  of  nature  was  and  is  communicated  to  man: 
by  God,  is  that  of  immediate  or  mediate  infpiration,  in  oppo- 
iition  to  mere  rational  faculties  and  operations.  I  call  it  in- 
fpiration, becaufe  the  Jews  imagined  an  "  intelledlus  agens," 
or  aflive  fpirit,  by  the  influence  or  illumination  of  which, 
and  in  concurrence  with  which,  the  human  underftanding  b 
made  capable  of  knowing,  not  only  the  laws  of  nature,  but 
all  the  other  principles  of  fcience,  and  dedu6lions  of  reafon^ 
which  are  the  objedls  of  it.  This  "  intelledlus  agens"  is  fome- 
times, and  to  them,  God  him.felf,  by  a  particular  prerogative 
belonging  to  their  nation,  "  ex  prferogativa  gentis."  To  other 
men  it  is  the  minifter  of  God,  that  illuminates  their  minds, 
like  an  intelledual  fun,  by  a  force  and  with  an  authority 
derived  from  God.  It  was  in  the  firft  way,  no  doubt,  that 
Abraham-  difcovered  by  philofophical  meditation,,  in  the  m.idft 
of  idolatry,  the  exiftence  of  the  one  true  God  :  and,  to  fay 
the  truth,  the  Jews  fliould  be,  by  virtue  of  this  prerogative,  tha 
Hioft  enlightened   and   the  moft   knowing   people  on  earth  ; 

whereas 
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whereas  they  feem  to  have  been  in  all  ages  the  very  reverfe ; 
before  their  captivity,  indocile  and  ignorant ;  after  it,  credu- 
lous and  bigot,  little  curious  of  the  real,  much  addidled  to  the 
imaginary  fciences  that  were  cultivated  by  other  nations. 

They  entertained  the  notion  of  this  fecond  kind  of  in- 
fpiration  later  than  that  of  the  firft,  "  juxta  difciplinam  re- 
<'  centiorem,"  faysSELDEN:  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
did  fo.  They  had  been  ufed  to  think,  that  the  divine  pre- 
fence  rclided  amongft  them,  and  that  they  confulted  God 
by  their  high  priefl: ;  that  he  fpoke  immediately  to  their  pro- 
phets, and  exercifed  his  power  immediately  in  the  condu6l  of 
their  affairs.  But  afterwards,  tho'  he  was  near  them  ftill, 
he  was  not  fo  near  them  ;  and  mediate  infpiration  to  illumi- 
nate their  minds  became  neceffary.  Befides,  it  was  not  till 
after  their  captivity  that  a  more  refined  philofophy,  and  no- 
tions more  metaphyfical  than  any  they  had  had  before,  be- 
gan to  be  introduced  among  them,  whilft  they  lived  under 
the  Seleucidse  and  the  Ptolemys,  in  ages  when  the  firft 
philofophy  was  growing  up  to  that  pitch  of  enthufiafm  and 
madnefs  at  which  it  arrived  in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria,  and 
wherever  the  doftrines  of  the  latter  pythagoricians  and  pla- 
tonicians  prevailed.  From  hence,  I  fuppofc,  it  has  happen- 
ed, that  this  dogma  of  the  rabbins  bears  fo  near  a  refemblance 
to  the  opinions  of  the  greek,  and,  in  imitation  of  them,  of  the 
arabian  metaphyficians,  who  confounded  together,  with  more 
difference  of  exprefiion  than  of  meaning,  if  any  of  them  can  be 
faid  properly  to  have  had  a  meaning,  the  divine  and  human 
reafon.  But  however  all  this  may  have  been,  the  rabbins  affert 
that  the  divine  illuminating  prefence,  by  which  alone  men  are 
able  to  difcover  the  law  of  nature,  illuminated  chiefly  the 
defcendants  of  Seth  and  of  Sem,  till  the  days  in  which  the 
iaw  was  given   by  Moses,  when  feven  other  prophets  only 

arofe 
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arofe  among  tlie  nations ;  and  that  from  this  a^ra  the  divine 
illumination  has  feldom  fhined  on  any  perfons  except  them- 
felves.  So  that,  on  this  hypothefis,  no  great  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  fciences  iince  the  days  of  Moses,  except 
by  the  Jews. 

I  HAVE  drawn  this  fketch  from  Selden,  in  order  to  con- 
traft  the  extravagancy  of  the  fenotions,  which  are  derived 
from  a  true  principle^  that  the  law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  God, 
with  thofe  of  Hobbes,  which  are  founded  on  this  falfe  prin- 
ciple, that  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of  civil  mairif- 
trates :  and  I  conclude  upon  the  whole,  that  we  fliall  do  much 
better  to  truft  ourfelves  than  fuch  maflers,  who  lead  us  in- 
to error  about  the  origin  of  natural  law,  or  about  the  means 
of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  it.  One  makes  the  origin 
independent  on  God,  and  feme  divines  do  little  lefs.  Another 
makes  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  independent 
on  man,  and  above  the  ftrength  of  his  natural  reafon  ;  tho' 
the  author  of  nature  has  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  propor- 
tion them  one  to.  the  other.  If  thefe  doctrines  are  hurtful  in 
different  refpefts,  many  words  and  much  time  are  fpent  about 
others  very  little  neceffary,  about  abftrad:  notions  of  moral 
entities,  and  about  the  caufes  of  moral  truth,  concerning 
which  we  may  eadly  fall  into  error  (whilft  we  can  fall  into 
none  concerning  the  great  principles  of  it)  unlefs  we  have 
the  light  of  that  nature  to  which  our  fearch  is  diredled.  The 
philofopher  may,  becaufe  he  does  this ;  1  had  almoft  faid 
muft ;  but  the  man  of  common  fenfe  cannot  err  about  thefe 
principles,  tho'  he  may  remain  in  ignorance  about  fome  of 
them,  for  want  of  induftry  or  opportunity  to  difcover  them 
all. 


Vol.  V.  L  VI. 
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VI. 

LE  T  us  take  things  then  as  we  find  them,  more  curious 
to  know  what  is,  than  to  imagine  what  may  be.  Let 
us  turn  our  eyes  on  ourfelves,  and  conlider  how  we  are 
made.  We  fliall  not  find  either  the  immediate  or  mediate 
iHumination,  that  is  fuppofed  to  come  to  us  from  without, 
and  independently  on  which  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  human 
mind  can  exercife  no  ad:  of  intelligence  :  but  we  fliall  find, 
that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  natural  rcafon,  implanted  in  us 
by  the  author  of  our  nature,  whole  progrefs  and  operations- 
are  known  to  us  intuitively,  and  by  the  help  of  which  we  are 
able  to  acquire,  not  only  moral,  but  every  other  humaa 
fcience. 

Experience  and  oblervation  require  time;  and  reafon  that 
coUeds  from  them,  and  is  improved  by  them,  comes  flowly 
to  our  afiiftance.  It  would  come  too  flowly,  and  want  much 
of  the  power  it  has,  weak  and  imperfect  as  that  is,  to  regulate 
the  condu6l  of  human  life,  if  the  all-wife  creator  had  not  im- 
planted in  us  another  principle,  that  of  felf-love,  which  is 
the  original  fpring  of  human  adions,  under  the  diredtion  of 
inftind  firft,  and  of  reafon  afterwards.  The  firfl:  direction  is 
common  to  all  animals,  even  to  thofe  that  microfcopes  alone 
can  make  vifible  to  the  eye.  The  fecond  wq  fay  is  peculiar 
to  man,  and  fo  we  may  fay  properly  enough,  whether  we 
conceive  this  faculty  in  man  and  beaft  to  be  wholly  different 
in  kind,  or  whether  we  conceive  it  to  be  vaflly  tranfcendent 
in  man.. 


**  Homo 
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"  Homo  animans  quidem  efl,"  Grotius  fpeaks*,  "  fedexi- 
*'  mlum  animans,  multoque  longius  diftans  a  caeteris  omnibus, 
"  quam  c£eteroium  genera  inter  fe  diftant."  I  do  not  take 
this  propolition  to  be  entirely  true.  It  is  impoflible  to  ob- 
ferve  the  reft  of  the  apimal  kind,  and  not  difcern,  in  many  of 
them,  certain  aclions  and  rules  of  condu6l  that  denote  not 
only  a  more  extenfive  and  furer  inftincH;  than  we  are  confcious 
of,  but  fomething  that  appears  rather  a  lower  degree  of  reafon, 
than  a  higher  degree  of  inftin6t ;  if  we  are  able  by  obferva- 
tion  alone,  and  without  any  communication  of  their  ideas, 
to  diftinguitli  fo  accurately.  In  all  cafes,  and  in  what  manner 
foever  it  has  been  ordered  by  infinite  wifdom,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  refuting,  by  particular  fads,  the  general  affer- 
tion  of  Grotius,  nor  in  fliewinsi:  that  the  difference  in  this 
refped",  between  fome  men  and  fome  other  animals,  is  na- 
turally lefs  than  that  between  different  fpecies  of  animals, 
and  even  between  animals  of  one  fpecies,  between  man  and 
man  at  leaft.  Superior  beings,  who  look  down  on  our  intel- 
lectual fyftem,  will  not  find,  I  perfuade  myfelf,  fo  great  a 
diftance  between  a  Gafcon  petit  maitre  and  a  monkey,  or  a 
German  philofopher  and  an  elephant,  whatever  partiality  we 
may  have  for  our  own  fpecies,  as  they  will  find  between  thofe 
men  who  are  born  to  inftrud,  and  thofe  who  are  born  inca- 
pable of  inftrudion.  Grotius  might  have  allowed  other  ani- 
mals much  more  intelligence  than  he  did ;  tho'  he  allows  them 
in  a  note,  and  on  the  authority  of  Philo  and  others,  a  little 
more  than  in  hjs  text.  What  the  authorities  of  antient  au- 
thors fignify  in  a  matter  fo  notorious,  and  {o  much  within 
the  obfervation  of  every  age,  I  know  not.  But  I  know  flill 
lefs  what  he  means,  when  he  fays,   "  quod  in  illis  quidem  pro- 

*  Dc  Jure  Bel.  &  Pac.  Proleg. 
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"  cedere  credimiis  ex  principio  aliquo  intelligente  extrlnfeco,, 
"  quia  circa  actus  alios  iftis  neutiquam  difHciliores  par  in- 
"  telligentia  in  illis  non  apparet."  If  he  had  faid  from  an 
inward  principle,  "  ex  principio  intrinfeco,"  as  he  has  been 
made  to  fay  in  foine  editions,  he  would  have  been  intelligible, 
and  would  have  meaned  very  plainly  a  dirc6ting  inftin^l,  or  a 
reafoning  faculty,  much  inferior  to  that  of  man,  and  varioufly 
implanted  in  the  animal  kind,  to  direct  their  actions  to  their 
different  ends:  -but  this  would  have  been  inccnfiftent  with  his 
argument,  and  he  would  have  contradi6ted  himfeif.  He  faid 
therefore  "  ex  principio  extrinfeco:"  and  what  could  he  mean 
by  that?  An  outv/ard  force  that  impels  or  reftrains  them,  and 
directs  their  condu<5t  occafionally,  but  not  uniformly  ?  This 
would  be  too  abfurd.  Could  he  mean  that  immediate  or  me- 
diate illumination  from  above,  which  the  rabbins  fpeak  of,  and' 
fuppofe  that  animals  receive  from  thence  the  intelligence  they 
want,  in  certain  cafes,  to  "fulfil  the  law  of  their  nature;  whiKt- 
they  are  left  deftitute  of  any  intelligence,  in  others  ?  Thij 
would  be  frill  morq.  abfurd.  Might  it  not  be  deemed  pro- 
phane  too  among  thofe,  who  fear  to  proftitute  the  divine  ac- 
tion, as  men  who  make  hypothefes  in  theology  and  philofophy 
arc  apt  to  do  ? 

The  fureft  way  of  avoiding  fuch  abfurdities  is  to  be 
neither  dogmatical,  nor  even  over  curious  :  and  there  is 
the  lefs  temptation  to  be  either,  on  this  fubje6t,  becaufe 
the  principles  of  the  obligation  of  natural  law,  as  far  as- 
we  are  concerned  to  know  them,  are  extremely  obvious. 
Inftindt  precedes  realon  in  man.  It  fupplies  the  want, 
or  the  imperfection  of  it  in  other  animals.  Should  we- 
venture  to  rehne  a  little  further  on  appearances,  we  might 
•guefs,  that  as  the  rcafon  of  man  grows  up  out  of  habitual 
inflindl,  by  experience  and  obfervation,  fo  does  that  fa- 
culty,, 
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culty,  which  I  fear  we  muft  call  by  the  fame  name  in 
beafts.  Some  of  thefe  have  inftinft  and  reafon  far  above 
others ;  and  man  has  reafon  far  above  them  all  :  becaufe 
tho'  they  have  fenfes  more  acute  than  men  very  often, 
and  feveral,  perhaps,  of  which  we  have  no  ideas ;  yet  the 
very  contrary  is  true  as  to  mental  faculties,  which  are 
plainly  lefs  imperfect,  and  more  numerous,  in  us  than  in 
them.  They  perceive  ideas  both  limple  and  complex 
that  come  in  by  the  fenfes,  and  they  retain  them  too, 
as  we  do.  That  they  compare  thefe  ideas,  in  fome  de- 
gree, is  certain.  Flow  far  they  compound  them,  by  any 
intelledual  operation,  I  much  doubt.  But  this  feems  to 
be  out  of  doubt,  that  they  want  totally  the  great  in- 
ftrument  of  human  knowledge.  I  do  not  fay  abftraftion,. 
Vv'hich  I  take  to  be,  as  it  is  underflood,  a  mere  "  ens 
"  rationis,"  and  to  deny  them  which,  is  to  deny  them 
nothing ;  but  I  mean  the  wide-extended  power  of  gene- 
ralilino;  the  ideas  they  have,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  ratiocination,  nor  knowledge  fuf&cient  to  conftitute 
morcd  agents. 

A  s  divines  have  impudently,,  and  wickedly,  affumed  (give 
me  leave  to  ufe  on  this  occalion,  which  deferves  it  if 
any  can,  the  ftyle  they  employ  on  every  difpute)  that 
there  is  a  law  of  right  reafon  common  to  God  and  man; 
fo  lawyers  have  advanced,  moft  abfurdly,  that  the  law  of 
nature  is  common  to-  man  and  beaft.  "  Jus  naturale  eft," 
fay  the  compilers  of  the  digeft,  "  quod  natura  omnia 
"  animalia  docuit.  Nam  jus  iftud  non  humani  generis 
"  proprium,   fed  omnium  animalium,  etc" 


That    the    hiftory    and   law   of   Moses   is    favorable    to 
this   opinion  likewife,   and   that  beads,,  as  well  as  men,    are 
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reprefented  and  treated  therein  as  accountable  creatures, 
muft  not  be  denied,  whatever  fhifts  and  evafions  com- 
mentators have  invented.  God  is  made  to  fay,  in  the 
ixth  chapter  of  Gcnefis,  fpeaking  to  Noah  and  his  chil- 
dren, "  fanguinem  animarum  veftrarum  requiram  de  manu 
*'  cunftarum  beftiarum,  et  de  manu  hominis,  etc."  The 
text  is  plain.  Shall  it  be  evaded  by  faying,  on  fome  ra- 
binical  authority,  that  the  antediluvian  tyrants  kept  wild 
beafts  to  deftroy  men  ?  and  if  they  did  fo,  who  was  to  fuffer, 
the  tyrant  or  the  beafls  ?  not  the  beaft  certainly,  inilefs  they 
had  both  the  fame  law  :  and  yet  the  beaft  was  accoun- 
table by  it,  as  well  as  the  tyrant.  Thus  again,  in  the 
xiiith   of  Deuteronomy,    God  is   made    to    fay   in    the    fup- 

pofed   cafe   of  idolatry "  percuties   habitatores    urbis    il- 

*'  lius  in  ore  gladii,  et  delebis  earn  ac  omnia  quag  in 
"  ilia  funt,  ufque  ad  pecora."  V/ill  it  be  fufficient  to 
fay  that  this  oider  was  given  to  (hew  the  heinoufnefs  of 
a  crime,  by  the  punifhment  of  creatures  who  neither 
were  nor  could  be  guilty  of  it.?  Among  the  judgm.ents  de- ' 
nounced,  in  Leviticus,  againft  thofe  who  fhould  copulate 
with  beafts,  the  punifhment  is  to  be  inflicted  on  the  beaft  as 
well  as  on  the  man  or  woman.  "  Qui  cum  jumento  &  pecore 
*'  coierit  morte  moriatur  :  pecus  quoque  occidite.  Mulier  quce 
"  fuccubuerit  cuilibet  jumento  fimul  interiicietur  cum  eo : 
"  fanguis  eorum  fit  fupcr  eos."  The  Jews  are  faid  to  have  dif- 
penfed  with  this  puniftiment,  when  the  boy  was  under  nine, 
and  the  girl  under  three  years  of  age ;  becaufe  they  did  not 
fuppofe  children  fo  young  to  be  capable  of  fuch  pollution.  But 
was  the  beaft  that  copulated  with  a  man  or  a  woman,  at  any 
age,  capable  of  knowing  the  crime?  Mr.  Selden  brings  a 
paft^age  or  tv/o  out  of  the  Mifna  to  (hew  that  the  beaft  was 
not  put  to  death  for  finning  againft  any  law,  but  in  order  to 
blot  out  the  memory  of  fo  great  a  fcandal.  He  adds,  that  the 
3  death 
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death  of  the  beafl:  was  deemed  a  punllliment  on  the  owner, 
who  fhould  have  kept  him  with  greater  care;  and  from  hence 
he  concludes,  "  adeo  ut  poenam  ob  jus  aliquod  violatum  ad 
"  beftiam  attincre  neutiquam  uUatenus  admittant,  nee  jure 
"  aliquo  earn  teneri."  But  it  will  not  be  hard  to  prove,  from 
what  Mr.  Selden  *  himfelf  admits  in  this  very  chapter,  that 
the  Jews  made  beafts  accountable,  like  moral  agents,  what- 
ever their  rabbins  might  pretend,  to  mitigate  the  abfurdity. 
The  faducees  brought  fome  fuch  accufation  againft  them. 
Maimonides  anfvvers  it  by  denying  that  the  beaft,  who  had 
killed  a  man,  was  put  to  death,  "  ad  pcenam  ab  ilia  exigen- 
"  dam."  He  was  put  to  death,  "  ad  poenam  exigendam  a 
*'  domino  ;"  for  it  was  not  lawful  to  eat  the  goaring  ox,  after 
he  had  been  ftoned.  But  if  this  was  fo,  how  came  the  ox  to 
efcape  when  he  had  killed  a  gentile,  and  to  be  ftoned  irremif- 
iibly  when  he  had  killed  a  Jew  ?  Blow  came  the  fame  rule  to 
be  obferved  in  the  cafe  of  beftiality  ?  In  fhort,  is  it  not  plain, 
and  would  it  not  be  allowed  to  be  fo,  in  the  cafe  of  any  other 
nation,  that  the  Jews  imagined  the  law  of  nature  to  be  com- 
mon to  man  and  beaft  j  that  they  underftood  and  executed 
their  own  law  accordingly,  and  that  notwithftanding  the  di- 
ftindion  made  between  the  law  of  the  gentiles  and  the 
law  of  the  Jev/s,  with  refpedl  to  the  punifhment,  they  muft 
have  proceeded  in  the  cafes  here  mentioned  without  any  prin- 
ciple at  all,  or  on  this  principle  that  beafts  are  by  nature  ac- 
countable for  crimes,  and  even  able  to  difcern  between  the 
greater  crime  and  the  lefs  ?  1  know  nothing  more  abfurd  than 
this,  except  a  cuftom  or  law  at  Athens,  that  was  however 
lels  cruel.  The  weapons  by  which  a  murther  had  been 
committed  were  brought  into  court,  as  if  they  too  were  liable 
to  puniiliment ;  and  the  ftatue  that  had  killed  a  man  by  it's 


*  Lib.  i.  c.  4., 
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fall,  was,  by  a  folemn  fentence  of  that  wife  people  the  Thafii 
founded  on  a  law  of  draco,   caft  into  the  fea. 

The  principle  of  this  jurifprudence  cannot  be  reconciled 
to  right  reafon.  But  the  definition  of  the  roman  lawyers 
may  be  fhewn  to  be  rather  too  fhort  than  falfe.  As  far  as 
an  inftindl,  common  to  all  animals,  direds  the  conduct  of 
men,  this  inftindl  may  be  called  the  law  of  nature,  and  this 
law  may  be  called  the  law  of  the  whole  kind.  But  in  the 
human  fpccies,  where  inftindt  ceafes,  reafon  is  given  to  direiTi; 
a  fecond  table  is  added  to  the  firft,  and  both  together  com- 
pofe  the  law  of  nature  relatively  to  man.  Inftindl  and  reafon 
may  be  conceived  as  different  promulgations  of  the  fame  law; 
one  made  of  a  part  only  by  nature  herfelf,  immediately  and 
univerfally  ;  the  other  marxked  out  by  her  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  law,  and  to  be  colledled  from  thefe  marks  or  notices 
by  reafon,  which  is  right  or  wrong  as  it  promulgates  agree- 
ably to  them  or  not. 

There  is  a  fort  of  genealogy  of  law,  in  which  nature  be- 
gets natural  law,  natural  law  fociability,  fociability  union  of  fo- 
cieties  by  confent,  and  this  union  by  confent  the  obligation  of  ci- 
vil laws.  When  I  make  fociability  the  daughter  of  natural  law, 
and  the  granddaughter  of  nature,  I  mean  plainly  this.  Sell-love, 
the  original  fpring  of  human  actions,  dire(^s  us  neceffarily  to  fo- 
ciability. The  fame  determination  of  nature  appears  in  other 
animals.  They  all  herd  with  thofe  of  their  own  fpecies,  Vv-ith 
whom  they  fympathife  more ;  whofe  language,  perhaps,  whether 
it  confifts  in  figns  or  founds,  they  underftand  better,  and 
from  whom  if  individuals  do  not  receive  much  good,  they 
may  have  lefs  evil  to  apprehend.  This  infl:in<5t  operates^ 
at  leaft,    as  ftrongly  in  man.      I  jQiall  not  contradict  what 

TULLY 
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TuLLY  fays*,  in  his  offices,  that  if  we  were  not  fociable 
"  propter  neceflitatem  vita;,"  on  account  of  our  mutual 
wants,  if  they  were  all  fupplied  by  providence  and  without 
any  human  help,  "  quali  virgula  divina,"  yet  ftill  we  fhould 
fly  abfolute  folitude,  and  feek  human  converfation.  I  believe 
we  fhould.  But  even  in  this  imaginary  cafe,  felt-love  would  be 
the  determining  principle  ftill.  That  friendfhips  may  be  form- 
ed, and  maintained,  without  any  conftderation  of  utility,  I 
agree,  and  hope  I  have  proved.  There  is  a  fort  of  intel- 
ledual  fympathy,  better  felt  than  exprelfed,  in  charaders,  by 
which  particular  men  are  fometimes  united  fooner,  and  more 
intimately,  than  they  could  be  by  mere  cfteem,  by  expeda- 
tion  of  good  offices,  or  even  by  gratitude.  I  know  not,  to 
fay  it  by  the  way,  whether  there  is  not  a  fort  of  corporeal 
fympathy  too,  without  the  fuppofition  of  which  it  is  impof- 
lible  to  account  for  the  ftrong  attachments  which  fome  men 
have  had  for  the  leaft  tempting  and  in  all  refpedls  the  leaft 
deferving  women,  and  fome  women  for  the  leaft  tempting 
and  leaft  deferving  men. 

But  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  general  fociability.  To  ac- 
count for  that,  we  have  no  need  to  recur  to  occult  qualities. 
Inftinft  leads  us  to  it,  by  a  fenfe  of  pleafure  :  and  reafon,  that 
recalling  the  paft,  forefees  the  future,  confirms  us  in  it,  by  a 
fenfe  of  happinefs.  Inftindt  is  an  inferior  principle,  and  luf- 
ficient  for  the  inferior  ends  to  which  other  animals  are 
direfted.  Reafon  is  a  fuperior  principle,  and  fufficicnt  for 
the  fuperior  ends  to  which  mankind  is  directed.  The 
neceffities,  the  conveniencies  of  life,  and  every  agree- 
able fenfation,  are  the  objeds  of  both.  But  happinefs  is 
a  continued  enjoyment  of  thefe,  and  that  is  an  object  propor- 
tioned to  reafon  alone.  Neither  is  obtained  out  of  focicty  ; 
*  CIC.  Lib.  I.    c. 
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and  fociability  therefore  is  the  foundation  of  human  hap- 
pinefs.  Society  cannot  be  maintained  without  benevolence^ 
juftice,  and  the  other  moral  virtues.  Thcfe  virtues,  therefore^ 
are  the  foundations  of  fociety  :  and  thus  men  are  led,  by  a  chain' 
of  neceflary  confequences,  from  the  inftindive  to  the  rational 
law  of  nature,  if  I  may  fpeak  fo.  Self-love  operates  in  all  thefe 
ftao-es.  We  love  ourfelves,  we  love  our  families,  we  love  the 
particular  focieties,  to  which  we  belong,  and  our  benevolence 
extends  at  laft  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  Like  fo  many 
different  vortices,  the  center  of  them  all  is  felf-love,  and  that 
which  is  the  n:ioft  diftant  from  it  is  the  weakeft. 

This  will  appear  to  be  in  fad  the  true  conftitutlon  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  the  intelligible  plan  of  divine  wifdom. 
Man  is  able  to  underftand  it,  and  may  be  induced  to  follow 
it  by  the  double  motive  of  intereft  and  duty.  As  to  the  firfl:, 
real  utility  and  right  reafon  coincide.  As  to  the  lafl,  fince 
the  author  of  our  nature  has  determined  us  irrefiftibly  to  de- 
fire  our  own  happinefs,  and  fince  hejias  conftituted  us  fo^ 
that  private  good  depends  on  the  pubSci,  and  the  happinefs 
of  every  individual  on  the  happinefs  of  Society,  the  prac- 
tice of  all  the  focial  virtues,  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  and 
made  fuch  by  the  will  of  God,  who,  having  determined  the 
en<l  and  proportioned  the  means,  has  willed  that  we  fliould 
•ptirfue  one*by  the  other*  To  think  thus,  is  to  think  reafon- 
a^ly  of  man  and  oi  the  law  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  humbly 
and  reverently  of  the  Supreme  Being.  But  to  talk,  like 
Cumberland,  of  promoting  the  good  of  the  whole  fyftem  of 
rational  agents,,  among  whom  God  is  included',  and  of  hu- 
man benevolence  towards  him,  is  to  talk  metaphyfieal  jargoa 
and. theological  blafphemy.  Fie  confeffes  that  he  ufes  thefe 
expreffions  in  an  improper  fenfe,  and  explains,  moft  unintelli- 
gibly,   to  any  man  who  has  right  conceptions  of  the  majefty 
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of  the  all  perfect  Being,  what  he  means.  His  meaning,  which 
he  takes  from  Tully,  and  which  Tqlly  took  from  the  ftoi- 
cians,  is  exprefled  by  the  roman  philofopher  in  the  firft  book 
of  his  laws.  He  fays  there,  that  "  nothing  is  more  divine 
"  than  reafon  ;  that  reafon  grown  up  to  maturity  and  per- 
**  fedlion  is  called  wifdom;  that  nothing  being  better  than  this 
**  reafon,  which  is  in  man  as  well  as  in  God,  the  firfl:  fociety 
"  that  man  has  is  in  this  community  of  reafon  with  God  j 
**  that  from  this  community  of  reafon  there  arifes  a  commu- 
**  nity  of  law,  fo  that  the  whole  world  is  to  be  deemed 
"  one  city  or  ftate,  compofed  of  gods  and  men.*"  Much 
might  be  faid  to  fhew  the  abfurdity  and  impertinence  of  fuch 
doflrines  as  thefe,  and  fome  reflections  to  this  purpofe  have 
been  made  occaiionally.  But  I  content  myfelf  to  obferve  here, 
how  unneceffary  thefe  dodlrines  are  to  explain  what  the  laws  of 
nature  are,  and  what  the  authority  is  by  which  they  are 
made  laws,  even  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe  of  the  word.  We  fay, 
that  the  law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  reafon  :  and  fo  it  is  in  this 
fenfe,  and  thus  far.  A  right  ufe  of  this  faculty,  which  God 
has  given  us,  colleds  this  law  from  the  nature  of  things,  as 
they  ftand  in  the  fyftem  which  he  has  conftituted.  Reafon 
can  look  no  higher,  nor  will  right  reafon  attempt  it;  for  fure- 
ly  no  difquiiition  can  be  more  vain  and  needlefs  than  that 
which  examines,  whether  adlions  are  lawful  or  unlawful, 
*'  debiti  aut  illiciti,"  becaufe  they  are  commanded  or  for- 
bid by  God  ;  or  whether  they  are  fuch  "  per  fe,"  indepen- 
dently on  God,  and  therefore  neceflarily,  "  neceffario," 
commanded  or  forbidden  by  him.  Grot i us  f  adopts  the  laft  of 
thefe  notions :   and  the  general  current  of  metaphyiical  refine- 

*  Quum  adolevit  atque  perfedla  eft Eaque  et  in  homine  et  in  Deo. 

Una  civitas  communis  deorum  atque  hominum  exiftimandus.    CIC.    de  Legib. 
t  Grot.  Dc  jure  Bel.  &  Pac.  Lib.  i.  c.  i. 
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ment  runs  that  way.  It  aflumes  in  man  a  community  of  rea- 
ibn  with  God,  and  then  it  feems  confequential  to  aflume,  that 
men,  fuch  men  at  leaft  as  thefe  reaioners  imagine  themfelves 
to  be,  are  able  to  difcern  natures  and  to  judge  of  things  an- 
tecedently to  a6lua]  exiftence,  and  abftra(?tedly  from  it ; 
whereas  perhaps,  to  think  rightly,  we  muft  think  that  thefe 
natures  and  things,  confidered  abftradedly  from  the  manner 
and  the  relations  in  which  they  exift,  are  nothing  better  than 
imaginary  entities,  objeds  of  ill  chofen  fpeculation  not  of 
knowledge.  He  who  thinks  thus  will  be  apt  to  afk,  what 
would  become  of  juftice,  if  we  fuppofed  a  fyftem  wherein 
there  was  no  property ;  or  what  of  temperance,  if  we  fup- 
pofed one  wherein  there  could  be  no  excefs  ?  fuch  queflions, 
and  many  other  obje<9:ions,  would  not  be  eafily  anfwered  : 
and  the  fole  effe6t  of  this  hypothefis  muft  be,  as  1  think 
it  has  been,  to  render  our  notians  of  natural  laws  difput- 
able  and  indeterminable  in  many  cafes.  This  difquifi- 
tion  is  therefore  not  only  vain  but  hurtful.  It  is  needlefs 
too>  abfolutely  needlefs ;  for  will  any  man  deny,  that  how- 
ever indifferent  actions  may  be,  "  per  fe"  and  fimply  confi- 
dered, they  ceafe  to  be  fo  when  they  are  connedied  with  a 
fyftem,  and  cannot  be  feparated  not  even  in  imagination  from 
the  relations  they  bear  to  other  parts  of  the  fyftem,  nor  from 
their  effeds  on  the  whole  ?  the  fyftem  tO'  which  we  belong, 
like  every  other  fyftem,  was  made  by  the  will  of  God,  and 
therefore  all  the  natures  contained  in  it,  both  phyfical  and 
inoral,  were  ordained  by  the  fame  vvill.  It  has  been  fiid 
witb  ibocking  impiety,,  by  fchoolmen  and  others,  that  if 
things  were  made  as  they  are  by  the  mere  will  of  God,  and 
Bot  according  to  the  eflential  differences  and  eternal  indepen- 
dent natures  of  things,  God  might  have  made  our  obligations 
by  the  law  of  nature  to  be  contrary  to  what  they  are.  He 
ajoight  have  made  it  our  duty  to  blafpheme  not  to  adore  him, 
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and  to  exerclfe  injuftice  not  juftice  in  our  dealings  with  other 
men.  But  this  is  one  inftance,  and  not  the  leaf!;,  of  that 
habitual  prefumption  which  men  contra6t  in  the  fchools  of 
metaphyfics  and  theology,  where  they  are  accuftomed  to 
reafon  about  what  infinite  wifdom  and  power  might,  or  fhould 
have  done,  inftead  of  contentinof  themfelves  to  know  what 
they  have  done,  and  pronouncing  it,  for  that  reafon,  fittefi: 
to  be  done.  In  creating  man,  God  defigned  to  create  not 
only  a  rational,  but  a  focial  creature,  and  a  moral  agent:  and 
he  has  framed  his  nature  accordingly.  \i  he  had  deligned  this 
world  to  be  the  habitation  of  devils,  he  might  have  made  us  by- 
nature,  what  we  fay  that  they  have  made  themfelves  by  rebellion. 
But,  as  we  ought  not  to  prefume  to  meafure^the  divine  per- 
fections, nor  the  proceedings  of  infinite  wifdom,  by  our  fcanty 
and  precarious  ideas,  fo  it  is  worfe  than  prefumption  to  afcribe, 
even  hypothetically,  to  the  all-perfed:  Being  any  thing  that  is 
evidently  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  perfection.  Once  more^ 
therefore,  let  us  be  content  to  know  things  as  God  has  been 
pleafed  to  fhew  them  to  us,  and  to  look  no  further  than  our 
nature  for  the  law  of  it.  In  that,  we  fhall  find  this  law^ 
coeval  with  our  fyftem,  if  not  with  the  author,  and  as  immu- 
table as  the  fyftem,,  if  not  as  immutable  as  God.. 

They  who  afFeft  to  carry  their  fearch  further,  fall  into.  dif« 
ferent  abfurdities.  Some  are  intent  on  fuch  abftra6tions,  as  have 
been  mentioned,  abftradtions  of  eternal  effences,  intelligible: 
independent  natures,  by  which  both  natural  and  moral  diffe- 
rences were  conftituted,  before  there  was  any  natural  or  moral 
law,  any  natural  or  moral  agents.  Whilft  thefe  men  pretend 
to  confult  the  dictates  of  right  reafon,  tliey  leave  reafon  no^ 
rule  to  go  by.  Every  man  aflumes  that  his  own  is  right:  and 
ethics  become  as  intricate,  as  uncertain,  and  as  contentious, 
a  fcience,  as  theology.      Whilft  thefe  men  mifapply  aad  abufe- 
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their  reafon,  there  are  thofe  who  feem  to  have  no  want  of  it, 
in  order  to  difcover  the  law  of  nature.  They  affirm,  that  they 
have  (and  the  fole  proof  in  this  cafe,  as  in  the  cafe  of  ab- 
ftradion,  is  affirmation)  a  moral  fenfe,  that  is,  an  inflindt  by 
which  they  diftinguifh  what  is  morally  good  from  what  is  mo- 
rally evil,  and  perceive  an  agreeable  or  difagreeabie  intellectual 
fenfation  accordingly,  without  the  trouble  of  obfervation  and 
reflection.  They  bid  fair  to  be  enthufiafts  in  ethics,  and  to 
make  natural  religion  as  ridiculous,  as  fome  of  their  brothers 
have  made  revealed  religion,  by  infifting  on  the  do6trine  of 
an  inward  light. 

The  lafl:  of  thefe  wild  men,  that  I  fhall  mention,  are  fuch  as 
Anaxarchus,  and  our  Hobbes.  If  the  former  had  been  guilty 
of  nothing  worfe  than  that  which  Grotius  lays  to  his  charge, 
he  would  have  been  lefs  liable  to  cenfure  than  Grotius  him- 
felf.  This  great  lawyer  and  divine  diftinguifhes  between  the 
law  of  nature,  and  the  pofitive  law  ot  God,  or  man.  By  the 
laft,  he  underftands  a  law  of  will  \  By  the  firft,  a  dictate 
of  right  reafon'',  that  fhews  the  moral  turpitude",  or  the  moral 
neceffity  there  is  in  every  adiion,  that  is,  a'fuppofed  mora^ 
lity,  or  immorality  independent  on  any  pofitive  law.  Thus 
he  diftinguiOies,  and  therefore  blames  Anaxarchus  for  fpeak- 
ing  too  indiftinClly '^  of  law.  But  this  diftinftion  muft  not  pafs 
for  true.  The  law  of  nature,  which  he  allows  divine  in  one 
fenfe,  is  in  every  fenfe  as  much  as  any  other  a  pofitive  law  of 
God,  enadted  as  truly  by  the  divine  will,  and  promulgated  by 
the  divine  authority  not  only  as  truly,  but  more  evidently 
and  more  univerfally,  as  well  as  immutably.  The  fault  of 
Anaxarchus  lay  here,  that  to  flatter  Alexander,  when  he  had 

a)  Jus  voluntarium.  b)  DiiStatum  redse  rationis. 

c)  Moralem  turpitudinem,   auc  necefTitatem  niorakm. 

d)  Nimium  indiltinde. 

killed 
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killed  Clitus*,  he  attributed  to  this  prince  the  power  that 
the  poets  attributed  to  Jupiter,  the  pov/er  to  make  particular 
and  even  occadonal  rules  of  right  and  wrong  by  will.  The 
fault  of  HoBBEs  lay  here,  he  put  the  fupreme  Being  out  of 
the  cafe  entirely,  afcribed  no  legiflative  authority  or  no  exer- 
cife  of  it  to  him,  afTumed  all  adlions  to  have  been  indifferent 
not  only  before  our  fyftem  was  created,  but  even  after  it  was 
fo,  and  tiJl  the  civil  magi ftrate  had  made  a  difference  between 
them,   by  commanding  fome,   and  by  forbidding  others. 

Many  fuch  general  and  fundamental  abfurdities  as  thefe 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  even  of  thofe  who  have  writ 
with  the  mod;  applaufe  on  this  fubjedl;  befides  a  multitude  of 
particular  queftions,  as  frivolous  as  any  that  the  fchoolmen  ever 
broached,  i  pafs  them  all  by  with  the  negledl  that  they  de- 
ferve,  except  one  ;  fome  further  notice  of  which  is  neceffary 
to  connect  with  what  has  been  faid,  and  to  carry  on  my  train 
pf  thoughts. 

VII. 


^T~^  H  E  prefumption  of  thofe,  who  pretend  to  deduce 
_|_  our  moral  obligations  from  the  moral  attributes  of 
God,  has  fo  much  theological  authority  on  it's  fide,  that  the 
abfurdity  of  it  cannot  be  too  often  expofed  and  cenfured* 
There  is  fraud  too,  which  I  did  not  obferve  before,  in  this 
pretenfion  ;  and  fraud  fo  manifeft,  that  we  may  fometimes 
fufpedl  it  to  be  wilful.  Inftead  of  transferring  from  God  to 
man,  to  ufe  a  phrafe  of  Cicero,,  they  transfer  from'  man  to 
Gqd  i  and  whilft  they  boaft  that  man  is  made  after  the  image 

*  Plut.  in  Alexan.v 
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of  God,  they  make  God  after  the  image  of  man.  What  they 
prefent  to  us  for  a  copy,  is  the  original ;  and  what  they  pre- 
fent  for  the  original,  is  in  reality  the  copy.  Tho'  we  rife 
from  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  and  of  the  other  works  of 
God,  to  a  knowledge  of  his  exiftence  and  his  wifdom  and 
power,  which  we  call  infinite,  becaufe  the  fenfible  effeds  of 
them  go  far  beyond  our  utmoft  conceptions  of  wifdom  and 
power,  yet  we  cannot  rife  thus  to  a  knowledge  of  his  man- 
ner of  being,  nor  of  his  manner  of  producing  thofe  effeAs 
which  give  us  ideas  of  wifdom  and  power ;  and  as  little, 
or  lefs  if  pofTible,  can  we  rife  from  our  moral  obligations  to 
his  fuppofed  moral  attributes.  I  call  them  fuppofed,  becaufe, 
after  all  that  has  been  faid  to  prove  a  necefFary  connedion  be- 
tween his  phyfical  and  his  moral  attributes,  the  latter  may 
be  all  obferved  in  his  wifdom.  It  is  even  more  agreeable 
to  the  phzenomena,  to  believe  that  they  are  fo,  and  that  his 
wifdom  determining  him  to  do  always  that  which  is  fitteft 
to  be  done  upon  the  whole,  of  which  fitnefs  we  are  in  no 
degree  competent  judges,  the  effeds  of  it  give  us  fometimes 
ideas  of  thofe  moral  qualities,  which  we  acquire  by  refledlion 
on  ourfelves  or  by  our  dealings  with  one  another,  and  feme- 
times  not.  The  works  of  God  would  give  us  ideas  of  wifdom 
and  power,  if  human  actions  and  operations  gave  us  none  ; 
and,  in  fatfl,  the  example  of  favage  nations  will  fliew,  I  think, 
that  the  firfl:  and  ftrongeft  imprefiions  of  this  kind  come 
from  thence.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  firft  and  ftrongefl; 
imprefFions  that  we  receive  of  benevolence,  juftice,  and  other 
moral  virtues,  come  from  reflediion  on  ourfelves,  and  from 
our  dealings  with  one  another,  from  what  we  feel  in  ourfelves, 
and  from  what  we  obferve  in  other  men.  Thcfe  we  acknow- 
ledge to  be,  however  limited  and  imperfe(n:,  the  excellencies 
of  our  ovvn  nature,  and  therefore  conceiving  them  without 
any  limitations  or  imperfections,  we  afcribe  them  to  the  di- 
^  vine. 
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vine.  We  do  worfe :  we  afcribe  our  affedions  and  paflions 
to  the  divine  nature.  We  make  God  fo  much  a  copy  of 
man,  that  we  defign  the  worft,  as  well  as  the  beft,  of  our 
own  features,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  in  our  reprefentations  of  him  : 
and  as  common  as  it  is,  no  unprejudiced  thinking  man  can 
hear,  without  aftonifhment,  our  perfedions  and  our  imperfec- 
tions'imputed  to  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  fame  breath,  and 
by  the  fame  men  ;  with  this  difference,  at  mod,  that  the 
former  are  imputed  diredly,  and  the  latter  fometimes  under 
the  thin  and  trite  veil  of  analogy.  In  a  being  thus  confti- 
tuted,  they  may  well  imagine  that  the  moral  virtues  are  the 
fame  as  they  are  in  our  ideas :  and  theology  may  eafily  de- 
duce from  his  attributes,  the  charadters  theology  has  given 
them.  But  a  being  thus  conftituted  is  not  the  fupreme,  the  all- 
perfedl  Being  :  and  a  very  fhort  analyfe  of  the  excellencies  of 
our  own  nature  will  be  fuflicient  to  Oiqw,  that  they  cannot  be 
applied  from  man  to  God  without  prophanenefs,  nor  from  God 
to  man  without  the  mofl:  fhameful  abfurdity.  Let  me  allude,  on 
this  occafion,  to  a  paifage  I  have  feen  quoted  from  the  ethics  of 
Aristotle.      To  what  adlions  of  the  divinity  can  we  apply, 

■  'or  from  what  can  v^^e  deduce  our  notions  of  human  juftice  ? 

■Both  might  be  done,  perhaps,  by  thofe  who  affLUTied,  like 
TuLLY,  a  community  of  gods  and  men,  or  by  thofe  who 
drew  the  divinity  down  to  human  converfations  and  human 
cares,  to  be  immediately,  and,  as  we  may  fiy,  perf  )nally  an 
ador  in  human  affairs,  to  be  a  contrading  party  in  covenants 
and  alliances  with  men.  Nay,  fomething  of  the  fame  kind 
may  be  done  by  thofe  who  acknowledge  the  infinite  wifdoni 
of  God,  and  yet  include  him  in  this  fyfrem  of  rational  agents, 
every  one  of  v/hich  is  obliged  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
wholes  who  acknowledge  the  infinite  diflance  between  God 
and  man,  and  yet  aficrt  that  they  may  be  compared  together 
on  account  of  their  rationality,  and  be  faid,  not  figuratively 
Vol.  V.  N  ^  but 
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but  literally,  to  be  of  the  fame  mind.  But  how  fhall  we  de- 
duce fortitude  from  the  attributes  of  God,  or  afcribe  this 
virtue  to  him  who  can  endure  no  pain,  nor  be  expofed  to  any 
danger?  How  temperance,  when  it  would  be  the  moft  horrid 
blafphemy  to  fuppofe  him  fubjed:  to  any  human  appetites  and 
paflions,  and  much  more  to  fome  fo  inordinate  as  to  require 
a  particular  virtue  to  reftrain  and  govern  them  ?  I  might  bring 
many  more  inftances  of  the  fame  kind.  But  thefe  are  enough  : 
and  he,  who  will  not  be  convinced  by  thefe,  how  abfurdly 
the  laws  of  nature  are  founded,  by  fome  writers,  in  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,  will  be  convinced  by  none. 

But  now,  as  abfurd  as  thefe  dodlrines  are,  we  mufl  not 
imagine  that  the  law  of  nature  wants  any  proofs  of  a  divine 
fanftion,  or  a  divine  original.  They  are  both  contained  in 
one  :  and  the  punifliment,  which  attends  the  breach  of  this 
law,  refults,  as  neceffarily  as  the  law  itfelf,  from  that  nature 
which  God  has  been  pleafed  to  conftitute,  according  to  his 
good  pleafure.  Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  this  punilhment  is 
only  temporal,  and  the  fandion  therefore  infufficient.  Let 
not  this  be  faid,  particularly  by  thofe  men,  who  talk  fo  much 
of  a  pofitive  law  given  by  God  to  his  chofen  people,  the 
fandion  of  which  was  no  other  than  temporal  pains  and  pe- 
nalties. Let  it  not  be  objeded  further,  that  the  penalties, 
which  make  the  fandion  of  natural  law,  affed  nations  col- 
ledively,  and  not  men  individually  ;  for  which  reafon,  they 
are  lefs  proper  to  enforce  the  obfervation  of  the  law.  The 
penalties  annexed  to  the  breach  of  the  law  of  Moses  were  of 
the  fame  kind,  in  general,  opprefllon,  famine,  peftilence,  wars 
and  captivities  :  and  when  particular  punifhments  were  in- 
flided  by  virtue  of  this  lav/,  it  did  no  more,  than  what  is 
done  every  day  and  in  all  countries,  with  lefs  tumult  and. 
with  better  order,    in  confeqjuence  of  the  law  of  nature,    and 
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for  the  prefervation  of  fociety.  Once  more,  let  it  not  be  ob- 
jected, as  it  has  been,  that  this  law  is  not  univerfally  known. 
It  is  univerfally  given,  and  if  it  is  not  known  and  pradlifed 
alike  by  all  mankind,  many  of  the  firft  great  principles  of  it 
are  fo  in  every  human  fociety,  even  in  thofe  of  the  leaft  civi- 
lifed  people  J  whilft  the  far  greatefl  part  of  the  world  are  in- 
vincibly ignorant  ot  the  firft  principles  of  chriftianity,  without 
the  knowledge  of  which,  and  without  faith  in  which,  they 
are  all  condemned  to  eternal  punifhment. 

Instead,  of  making  objedions  fo  infufficient  as  thefe,  and 
fo  liable  to  be  retorted,  let  the  fame  men  confefs  that  the  di- 
vine inftitution  of  the  law  of  nature  refts  on  fuller  and 
more  convincing  proofs,  both  external  and  internal,  than 
any  that  have  been  found,  or  could  be  given,  of  the  divine 
inftitution  of  chriftianity.  The  latter  has  all  thofe  which  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  revealed,  and  the  nature  of  it,  al- 
lowed it  to  have.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  former  has 
been  revealed  to  mankind,  as  well  as  the  matter  of  it,  ad- 
mitted of  proofs  of  both  kinds,  much  more  evident,  and 
much  more  proportioned  to  the  human  underftanding.  The 
good  news  of  chriftianity  was  publifhed  by  Chriso-  and  his 
Apoftles ;  it  was  confirmed  by  miracles,  and  the  proof  was 
no  doubt  fufficient  for  the  converfion  of  all  thofe  who  heard 
the  publication  of  this  dodrine,  and  faw  the  confirmation  of 
it.  One  can  only  wonder,  that  any  fuch  remained  uncon- 
vinced. But  this  proof  became,  in  a  very  little  time,  tradi- 
tional and  hiftorical :  and  one  might  be  allowed  to  wonder, 
how  the  effect  of  it  continued,  and  increafed  too,  as  the 
force  of  it  diminifhed,  if  the  reafons  of  this  pha^nomenon  were 
not  obvious  in  hiftory.  Nay,  tho'  they  are  fo,  one  may  ftill 
wonder  why  they,  who  propagate  chriftianity,  have  not  met 
cftener  with  the  anfv/cr  which  Ethelred,   the  Saxon   king, 
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made  to  Augustine,  "  I  cannot  abandon  the  religion  of  my 
*'  fathers,  for  one  that  you  would  perfuade  me  to  receive  on  the 
"  authority  of  perfons  quite  unknown  to  me,?  .He  came  how- 
ever afterwards  to  a  better  fenfe,  either  by  the  fupernatural 
effedls  of  grace,  or  by  the  natural  effedls  of  the  cajolement  or 
importunity,  perhaps,  of  Berthe.  The  revelation  of  the  law  of 
nature  is  of  another  kind.  Whether  the  word  of  God  is  his 
word  may  be,  and  we  fee.hns  been,  difputed  by  theifts. 
But  whether  his  works  are  his  works,  neither  has  been,  nor 
can  be,  difputed  by  any  fuch.  Natural  religion  therefore  being 
founded  on  human  nature,  the  work  of  God,  and  on  the 
neceffary  conditions  of  human  happinefs  which  are  impo- 
fed  by  the  whole  fyftem  of  it,  every  man  who  receives  the 
law  of  nature  receives  it  on  his  own  authority,  and  not  on  the 
authority  of  other  men  known  or  unknown,  and  in  their 
natural  ftate  as  fallible  as  himfelf.  The  revelation  is  not 
communicated  to  him  only  by  tradition  and  hiftory  :  it  is 
a  perpetual,  a  ftanding  revelation,  always  made,  always  makings 
and  as  prefent  in  thefe  days,  as  in  the  days  of  Adam,  to  all 
his  offspring.  The  external  proofs  then,  for  thefe  are  pro- 
perly fuch,  of  the  divine  inftitution  of  the  law  of  nature,  are 
conclufive  to  every  theift.  Let  us  examine  the  internal,  and; 
compare  them  with  the  proofs  that  are  contained  in,  or  de- 
duced from,  the  fcriptures,   to  fhew  their  divine  original. 


VIII. 

NO  W  the  unwritten  law  of  God,  unwritten  even  in  the 
hearts  of  men,    how  early  foever  infl:in<£l  difpofes  them 
to  receive  it,    is  an  object  of  knowledge,  not  of  belief.     We 
know  that  God  exifts,   with  a  certainty  little  inferior  to  that 
which  we  have  of  our   own  exigence.      We   know    that  he 
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lias  given  us  a  law  of  our  nature,  with  as  great  a  certainty  as 
inward  confcioufnefs  and  outward   obfervation   can   give  us : 
and  by  thefe  means,  by  which  we  acquire  all  other  fcience, 
it  is   in    the   power    of  every  rational  creature  to  acquire  as 
much  of  this  fcience  as  the  ends  of  his  being  make  it  neceffary 
that   he  {hould.      Natural   law   is  founded  in   reafon,    which 
every  creature,   that  has  it,   may   exercife,   and  the  creature, 
that  has  it  not,  is  not  fubjedt  to  the  law.   Chriftianity  is  founded 
in  faith ;   and  faith  proceeds  from   grace.     He,   who  has  not 
faith,  cannot  fulfil  a  law  that  confifts,  at  leaft,  as  much  in  be- 
lieving as  in  pradifing  :    and  whether  he  (hall  have  grace,!,  or 
no,  does  not  depend  on  him.      Thus  the  difference  between  the 
internal  proofs  of  the  two  laws  ftands  in  one  refpedl.     The 
contents  of  the  law  of  nature  are  objects  of  fuch  a  certainty  as 
the  author  of  nature  alone  can  communicate.      The  contents 
of  the  whole  chriflian  fyftem,    laid  down   in  our  fcriptures,. 
9.re  objefts  of  fuch  a  probability  as  may  force  affent  very  rea- 
fonably,  in  this  cafe,  without  doubt ;   altho'  a  concurrence  of 
Various   circumftances,   improved  by   the    credulity   of   fome 
men  and  the  artifice  of  others,    has  forced  this  aflcnt  in  cafes 
not  very  diflimilar,    and   wherein  it  would   have   been    more 
rcafonably   withheld.      The  difference    here   ftated,    between 
the  manifefl:ations  of  the  will  of  God  to  man  in   the  law  of 
nature  and  in  every  other  law,  is  fo  true,  that  every  other  law 
is  controuled  by  it,    and  could  not  pafs  for  the  law  of  God  if 
it  was  feen  to  be  repugnant  to  the  former.      To  fay  nothing  of 
the  law  given  to  Adam,   nor  of  that  given  to  Noah,   accord- 
ing to  the  Jews,    all  orthodox  writers  think  themfelves  oblig- 
ed to  hold,    for  the  honor  of  the  mofaical  law,-  not  only  that 
there  is  nothing  contrary   to  the  natural  law  enjoined   by  it, 
"   id  quod  ca  lege  pr^ecipitur  non  efle  contra  jus  naturae,"   as 
Grotius   fays*,    but   alfo    that    all    the    obligations    of    the 
*  Lib.  I.  c.  I.    De  Jure  Bel.  &  Pac. 
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natural  law  are  contained  in  it,  **  contineri  quidem  in 
"  facro  illo  cornore  feu  pentateucho,"  as  Mr.  Selden  fays; 
tho'  he  owns  at  the  fame  time  that  much  chemical  ikill  is 
neceflary  to  extract  them  from  it.  That  the  chriftian  law 
is  nothing  elfe  than  the  law  of  nature,  enforced  by  a  new  re- 
v-elation, every  friend  to  chriftianity  admits,  and  the  worft  of 
its  enemies  dare  not  deny,  tho'  he  denies  the  reality  of  the 
revelation. 

Another  internal  proof  of  the  divine  original  of  the  law 
of  nature  is  the  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  which  renders  it  in- 
telligible in  all  times  and  all  places  alike,  and  proportions  it 
to  the  meaneft  underftanding.  It  has  been  made  intricate 
by  cafuiftry,  that  of  lawyers  and  that  of  divines,  as  chriftian 
religion  has  been  by  theology.  But  there  is  a  confiderable 
difference  between  the  two  cafes.  The  firft  principles  of  na- 
tural religion  are  fo  fimple  and  plain,  that  cafuiftry  has  no  ap- 
parent pretence  to  meddle  with  them,  no  more  than  it  would 
have  if  it  pretended  to  teach  us  to  fee  things  that  lie  obvious 
before  us,  at  a  juft  diftance,  and  exadlly  proportioned  to  our 
fight.  Thefe  principles  want  neither  paraphrafe  nor  com- 
mentary, to  be  fufficiently  underftood ;  whereas  the  very  firft 
principles  of  chriftian  religion,  concerning  the  fall  and  re- 
demption of  man,,  are  fo  veiled  in  myftery  of  language,  that 
*vithout  a  comment,  or  with  one,  and  even  with  that  of  St. 
Paul,  they  give  us  no  clear  and  diftinft  ideas,  nor  any 
thing  more  than  forms  of  fpeech  and  words  to  pronounce. 
They  who  under  this  pretence,  fuch  as  it  is,  introduce  rea- 
fon  where  reafon  has  nothing  to  do,  explain  what  revelation 
has  left  unexplained,  and  define  articles  of  faith  which  are 
either  defined  in  the  word  of  God,  or  which  no  mortal  has 
any  right  to  define,  introduce  afterwards  their  theology,  un- 
der the  Jiame  of  moral  theology,  where  that  has  nothing  to 
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d(t,  and  corrupt  the  unwritten  law  of  God  even  with  lefs 
pretence  than  they  corrupted  the  written.  I  charge  this 
double  corruption  upon  them  the  more  boldly,  becaufe  every 
,one,  who  is  in  the  leaft  converfant  in  their  writings,  is  able 
to  bring  numerous  inftances  of  both,  and  to  fhew,  that  I  may 
keep  to  my  prefent  fubjed,  how  they  have  eftabliflied  dodrines 
and  decided  cafes  of  confcience,  in  diredl  oppoiition  to  the 
moil:  known  and  the  moft  facred  duties  ot  natural  religion, 
till  they  have  rendered  men  infinitely  worfe  than  they  would 
have  been  in  Hobbes's  ftate  of  nature,  without  any  religion 
or  law  whatever.  Two  things  alone  have  checked  this  tor- 
rent of  iniquity,  to  fome  degree.  The  firft  has  been  the  in- 
terpofition  of  the  civil  power.  The  fecond  has  been  the  in- 
fuperable  difficulty  of  determining  men,  generally  and  con- 
ftantly,  and  out  of  fome  peculiar  circumftances,  to  violate 
the  laws  of  their  nature,  as  individuals,  or  as  members  of  fo- 
ciety,  by  precept,  by  example,  or  by  any  authority  whatever. 
The  light  of  nature,  like  that  of  the  fun,  may  be  eclipfed  :  it- 
cannot,  be  extinguiflied;. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  abufes  of  private  and  public  mo- 
rality, therefore,  that  the  paflions  of  fome  men  may  commit 
occafionally,  and  that  the  particular  intereft  of  others  may  in- 
vite them  to  propagate,  even  under  the  mafk  of  religion,  thefe 
two  internal  proofs  of  the  divine  inftitution  of  the  law  of 
nature,  the  confcious  certainty  that  we  have,  and  the 
plainnefs  and  fimpliciry  of  it,  are  in  their  full  force,  and  lu^ 
perior  to  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  which  any  other  revelation 
contains.  It  may  feem  Grange  to  many  that  the  plainnefs  and: 
fimplicity  of  the  law  of  nature  fhculd  be  brought  as  a  proof 
of  it's  divinity.  They  have  been  accuftomed  to  think  that 
types,  fymbols,  figures,  dark  enigmatical  expreHions,  and; 
every  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of  myftery,   are   eflen- 
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tial  marks  of  a  divine  rev^elation.  Such  might  a  revelation 
made  to  fuperior  Beings  appear  to  us ;  and  fuch  would  a  reve- 
lation made  to  us  concerning  the  divine  nature;  and  the  fecret 
ceconomy  of  the  divine  providence,  not  only  appear  to  be, 
but  really  be,  myflerious  and  unintelligible,  and  therefore  no 
revelation  at  all.  For  this  very  reafon,  it  is  agreeable  to  all 
our  ideas  of  wifdom  to  believe,  that  no  fuch  revelation  was  in- 
tended to  be  made  to  us.  Such  means  could  not  be  proportion- 
able to  any  end.  The  all-wife  Creator  could  not  mean  to 
inform  his  creatures  unintelligibly,  nor  to  leave  an  explanation 
of  his  nature,  and  of  the  whole  ceconomy  of  his  providence, 
to  be  made  by  men  who  undertake  both  prefumptuoufly,  and 
who  difhonor  both,  as  far  as  man  may  be  faid  to  honor  or 
difhonor  GoDj'^'liy  all  the  filly  paradoxes  they  advance  dog- 
matically, and  without  having,  for  the  moft  part,  any  juft 
notions  even  of  the  wifdom  and  dignity  of  human  condud  in 
fuperior  forms  of  life.  Such  myfterious  means  then  could  not 
have  been  effedual,  unlefs  our  improvement  in  metaphyseal 
knowledge  had  been  the  end  of  divine  wifdom,  which  it 
would  be  impertinent  to  fuppofe :  and  if  the  end  of  this  wif- 
dom was  to  mform  us  of  the  divine  will,  to  fhew  us  the  per- 
fedion  of  our  nature,  and  to  teach  us  to  tend  towards  it  'in 
the  purfuit  of  happinefs,  fuch  means  are  quite  unneceffary. 
They  are,  therefore,  proportioned  to  no  end.  Tliey  are, 
therefore,   unworthy  of  God. 

Clearness,  precilion,  and  a  true  conformity  to  the  na- 
ture of  things  are  the  perfcdions  of  human,  and  much  more 
of  divine  laws.  Tho'  the  nature  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  rules 
by  which  God  proceeds  in  the  -government  of  every  fyflem 
contained  in  it,  of  ours  among  the  reft,  are  unknown  to  us, 
yet  is  the  nature  of  our  own  fyftem,  as  far  as  the  morality  of 
adions  is  concerned,  fufficiently  known  to  us,  and  the  laws 
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of  our  nature  confequently,  lince  they  refult  from  It.  Here 
then  is  all  the  clearnefs,  all  the  precifion,  and  all  the  confor- 
mity to  the  nature  of  things  that  God  can  give,  or  man  deiire. 
From-  hence  we  may,  and  we  ought,  to  form  our  judgment 
of  all  laws  that  are  aflumed  to  be  divine.  They  muft  not  be 
incomprehenfible  ;  becaufe,  tho'  they  proceed  from  the  divine 
intelligence,  they  are  adapted  to  the  human.  God  does  not 
fhew  his  own  nature  in  them.  He  (hews  us  our  nature,  and 
our  duty ;  by  the  firft  of  which  we  ftand  in  the  loweft 
relation  of  intelledlual  creatures  to  their  Creator,  and  by  the 
laft  in  that  of  fubjedis  and  fervants  to  a  gracious  and  benefi- 
cent lord  and  mafter,  who  gives  us  laws  neither  ambiguous 
nor  captious,  and  who  commands  us  nothing  which  it  is  not 
our  intereft  to  perform. 

Another  internal  proof  of  the  divinity  of  natural  law  muft 
not  be  palled  over  without  mention.  As  all  is  fimple  and 
plain,  nothing  is  mean  nor  trifling  in  it.  This  religion  fliews 
us  a  Supreme  Being,  veiled  in  the  majefty  of  his  nature,  but 
manifefted  in  all  his  works,  to  be  the  true  and  only  true  ob- 
jed:  of  our  adoration.  In  the  exiftence  he  has  given  us,  and  in 
the  benefits  that  attach  us  fo  ftrongly  to  it,  this  religion  fhews 
him  to  be  the  firfl  and  greatefl  objedl  of  our  gratitude ;  in 
the  eflabliflied  order  of  things,  fubje(ft  to  fo  many  vicifHtudes 
and  yet  fo  conflant,  to  be  the  reafonable,  as  well  as  necelfary 
obje^  of  our  reflgnation ;  and  finally  in  the  wants,  diftrefTes, 
and  dangers,  which  thefe  viciilitudes  bring  frequently  upon 
us,  to  be  the  comfortable  objedl  of  our  hope :  in  which  hope, 
the  religion  of  nature  will  teach  us,  no  doubt,  to  addrefs  our- 
felves  to  the  Almighty,  in  a  manner  conflftent  with  an  entire 
reflgnation  to  his  will,  as  fome  of  the  heathen  did.  But  this 
religion  will  not  teach  us  to  pray,  as  if  we  informed  omni- 
fcience,  or  expoftulated  with  omnipotence,  as  thofe  who  pre- 
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tend  to  be  the  mofl  reformed  among  chriftians  are  accuftomed 
to  do  ;  nor  to  make  religion  a  fervice  of  fhevv  and  outward 
gefture,  as  your  pretended  catholic  church  has  done.  The 
religion  of  nature  teaches  to  worfhip  God  in  fpirit  and  in  truth, 
that  is,  inwardly  and  fincerely.  It  neither  confounds  fpiritual 
pride  and  enthufiafm,  nor  theatrical  pomp  and  fuperftitious 
rites,  with  devotion.  Fraud,  envy,  malice,  iilent  and  fecret 
vices,  more  dangerous  often  to  fociety  than  thofe  of  greater 
eclat,  have  lurked  behind  the  former^  1  he  latter,  tho'  they 
afFedl  the  fcnfes  without  touching  the  heart,  have  pafTed  in 
general,  and  ftill  pafs,  for  divine  worfhip.  God  has  been 
ierved,  in  a  manner  which  the  moft  fanguinary  tyrant  would 
abhor,  by  fome  people.  By  others,  with  all  the  circumflances 
of  that  low  adulation  which  earthly  monarchs  require,  and 
whereof  the  priefts  themfelves  have  claimed  a  fhare.  That 
there  is  a  middle  proceeding  fit  to  be  obferved,  between  a 
theatrical  worfhip  and  a  worfhip  ftripped  of  all  outward  fo- 
lemnity  and  pomp,  I  am  ready  to  admit.  In  this,  and  in  a 
multitude  of  cafes,  the  law  of  nature  or  right  reafon  may  ap- 
prove fuch  laws  and  inftitutions  as  nature  or  reafon  has  not 
prefcribed  ;  becaufe  they  may  be  proper,  and  even  neceffary 
means  to  promote  the  obfervation  of  this  law.  But  then  they 
ought  to  pafs  for  forms  direded  to  this  purpofe,  for  human 
not  for  divine  ordinances.  Let  the  prieil  wear  a  ridiculous 
cap  and  breafl:- plate,  or  fringes  and  bells  on  his  robe,  but 
let  it  not  be  faid  that  the  Supreme  Being  took  care  of  his  at- 
tire, or  that  fuch  trifles  as  thefe  were,  the  inftitutions  of  divine 
wifdom. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  nature  unworthy  the  author 
of  it ;  and  much  lefs  can  it,  or  does  it,  contain  any  thing 
inconfiftent  with  itfelf.  The  rules  by  which  God  governs  even 
tslic  fyliemta  which  we  belong  are  unknown  to  us  j  but  this 
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we  know  moft  certainly,  that  he  cannot  command  in  parti- 
cular, what  he  forbids  in  general.      He  who   has   made   be- 
nevolence to  all  rational  beings  the  fundamental  law  of  our 
nature,  can  never  command  fome  to  rob,  or  to  murder  others ; 
to  ufurp  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  exter- 
minate whole  nations.     In  jfhort,   the  internal  proofs  of  the 
divinity  of  the  law  of  nature,   both  pofitive  and  negative,   are 
fuch  as  render  this  law  the  true  criterion  of  every  law  and  re- 
ligion that  pretend  to  the  fame  original.      It  may  be  difputed, 
perhaps,  whether  our  abftradl  notions  of  the  moral  fitnefs  and 
unfitnefs  of  things  afford  a  fufficient  rule,   whereby  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  any  religion  that  is  faid  to  come  from  God. 
But  there  is  no  room  to  difpute,   whether  the  conformity  or 
nonconformity  of  fuch  a  religion  to  that  law  which  God  has 
given  to  all  his  human  creatures,   enaded  in  the  conftitution 
of  their  nature,  and  difcernible  by  the  ufe  of  thofe  faculties 
he  has  given  them  likewife,   is  a  rule  fufficient  for  this  pur- 
pofe.     Was  it  otherwife,  we  fhould  have  no  fufficient  rule  at 
all.      Men  might  difpute  eternally  about  the  dictates  of  right 
reafon,   and   the  will  of  God  would  be  entirely   out  of  the 
queftion ;    or    it   would    be    made   determinable    by   an   in- 
determinable   queftion,     what     thofe     eternal    fitneffes     and 
unfitneffes    of  things    are,    according   to   which,    and    in    a 
dependency    on    which,     the    will    of    God    muft    proceed, 
and    be    {ignified    to    his    creatures.      That    this    would    be 
fo,   is  evident  in   the  different    opinions  that   have   been  en- 
tertained,   ever    fmce    theology    was   made    a    fcience,    con- 
cerning the  exiftence  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  concerning 
the  diftribution  of  them.      But  if  we  confine  ourfclves  to  the 
revelation  God  has  made  of  his  will  in  his  works,   and  to  the 
knowledge  we  have  that  his  will  is   neceffarily  determined  by 
his  wifdom,   we   iliall  have   a   certain   and   fufficient   rule  by 
which  to  judge  of  his  laws.      What  is  the  will  of  God,   is  a 
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queftlon  eafily  anfwered.  What  ought  this  will  to  be,  is  a 
queftion  we  cannot  prefume  to  anfwer  without  abfurdity  and 
impiety  both.  To  anfwer  the  firft,  we  need  to  go  no  higher 
than  the  moral  obligations  that  arife  in  our  own  fyftem,  and 
of  which  we  have  very  adequate  ideas.  To  anfwer  the  lafl:, 
we  muft  go  up  to  the  nature  of  the  author  of  nature,  and  ta 
a  multitude  of  other  natures,  the  afluming  of  which  puts  the 
Supreme  Being  juft  in  the  cafe  of  his  creature  man.  The  na- 
ture of  the  human  fyftem  is  independent  on  man  ;  and  yet  he 
is  obliged  to  derive  the  rules  of  his  condudl  from  it.  Juft  fo,  upon 
this  afTumption,  the  abftradt  natures  and  eternaV  eftences  of 
things  are  independent  on  God  ;  and  yet  God  was^  obliged  ta 
make,  and  is  obliged  to  govern  his  fyftem  according  to  them. 

By  employing  our  reafon  to  colle<5t  the  will  of  God  from 
the  fund  of  our  nature,  phyfical  and  moral,  and  by  contem'^ 
plating  ferioufly  and  frequently  the  laws  that  are  plainly,  and 
even  neceflarily,  deducible  from  thence,  we  may  acquire  not 
only  a  particular  knowledge  of  thefe  laws,  but  a  general,  and 
in  fome  fort  an  habitual,  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
God  is  pleafed  to  exercife  his  fupreme  power  in  this  fyftem, 
beyond  which  we  have  no  concern.  We  do  not  fee  the  di- 
vine painter,  if  I  may  employ  fo  low  a  coraparifon  on  fo  high; 
a  fubjed ;  but  we  grow  accuftomed  to  his  manner,.^  and  we 
karn  to  defpife  tliofe  who  prefent  us  a  fign-poft  dawbing,  and 
call  it  impudently  the  work  of  Raphael.. 

S  certain,  as  plain,  as  important  and  as  eoniiftent  as- 
the  law  of  nature  is,  it  has  been  blended  with  many 
abfurd  and  contradidory  laws,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  by 
legiflators  who  publiflied  tliem,,  fometimes  in  their  own  name,. 
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and  fbmetimes  in  the  name  of  God,  as  well  as  with  cuftoms 
of  the  fame  kinds  ;.  which,  if  they  arofe  independent  on  laws,, 
obtained  the  force  of  laws.  Eusebius,  in  the  firft  book  of 
his  evangelical  preparation,  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  them  ; 
and  he  gives  it  for  a  very-  good  purpofe,  to  fhew  in  feveral 
inftances  how  fuch  laws  and  cuftoms  as  thefe  had  been  re- 
formed by  the  gofpel,  that  is,  by  a  law  which  renewed  and 
confirmed  and.  enforced  the  original  law  of  nature.  Sextus 
Empiricus,  an  antient,  and  Montagne,  a  modern  fceptic, 
colledled  numerous  examples  of  the  fame  fort,  but  to  a  very 
bad  purpofe  ;  to  fliew,  if  they  had  been  able,  that  there  is 
no  fuch  thing  as  a  fixed  immutable  law  of  nature,  which 
obliges  all  men  at  all  times  alike.  They  fought  it  where  it  is 
not  to  be  found,  and,  not  finding  it  there,  concluded  it  was. 
to  be  found  no  where.  This  do6trine  has  been  promoted  by 
pyrrhonians,  fceptics,  and  academicians,  between  whom  it 
is  neither  obvious  nor  worth  our  while  to  diftinguifii,  as  well 
as  by  dogmatical  atheifts ;  for  they  who  doubted  of  God's 
exiftence,  or  who  denied  it,  could  not  fail  to  doubt  of,  or 
to  deny,  the  exiftence  of  his  law.  Of  all  thefe,  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  mention  the  admired  Carneades,  the  fum  of  whole' 
difputation  upon  this  fubje6l  Lactantius  has  preferved ;  and 
altho'  it  be  one  of  thofe  trite  common-place  citations  which 
abound  in  learned  writings,  yet  it  deferves  a  particular  men- 
tion ;  becaufe  it  exprefles,  in  very  few  words,  the  full  abfur- 
dity  of  thofe  who  deny  a  natural  law,  and  points  out  the  two* 
principal  blunders  on  which  their  whole  reafoning  proceeds. 

Carneades   then   aftirmed,,  *   "  that  laws  were  made  by. 

*  Jura  fibi  homines  pro  utilitate  fanxilTe,  fcilicet  varia  pro  moribus,  et  apudi 
eofdem  pro  temporibus  l^pe  mutara-,.jus  autem  naturale  nullum  efle.  Omnes  ec 
homines,  ec  alias  animantes,  ad  utilitates  fuas,  natura  ducente,  ferri  :  proinde,  aut 
nullam  cffc  jufticiain,  aut  fi  fit  aliqua,  fummam  efle  ftultitiam ;  quoniani  fibi; 
noca'et  alienis  commodis  conlulens.. 

"•  men,. 
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**  men,  for  their  utility ;  that  they  were  therefore  various,  as 
*'  the  charaders  of  thofe  who  made  them  ;   and,  changeable 
*'  among  the  fame   men,   according  to   the  various  circum- 
"  fiances  of  time :   but  that  there   was   no   law   of  nature. 
<«  That  all  men,  and  all  animals,  were  carried  to  their  feveral 
"  kinds  of  utility  by  nature,  fo  that  there  could  be  no  juftice, 
*'  or  if  there  was  any  fuch  thing,  it  m.uft  be  extremely  foolifli ; 
<«   becaufe,   in   providing    for    the   good   of  others,    the  juft 
<«  would  hurt  themfelves."     That  laws  were  made  for  utility, 
both  thofe  which  we  call  civil  and   thofe  which  we  call  the 
laws   of  nations,    that  they  are  various  as  the  characters  of 
men,  and  changeable  as  the   circumftances   of  time,    no  one 
will  deny.     But  will  it  follow,    that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
a  natural  law,   fuch  as  the  wifeft  philofophers,  and  even  the 
antient   poets   have  acknowledged,   altho'   a  little  confufedly 
according  to  their  cuftom,  yet  in  plain  and  diredt  oppolition 
to  this  dodrine  ?  a  law,  neither  invented  by  men,  nor  enabled 
by   human   authority,    "  neque   hominum  ingeniis  excogita- 
"   tarn,  neque  fcitum  aliquod  populorum  ?   a  law  not  coaeval 
with  the  divine  mind,  as  Tully*  would  have  it,  when  he  fays, 
"   orta  autem  eft  fimul  cum  mente  divina  ;"    but  fuch  a  law, 
as   he   defcribes   in   the  words    that  ftand  immediately  before 
thefe,  a  law  proceeding  from  the  nature  of  things,  "  ratio  pro- 
**   feda  a  rerum  natura;"   a  law  which  did  not  begin  when  it 
was  firft  reduced  into  writing,    "  qu£  non  turn  denique  inci- 
"   pit  lex  eCic  cum  fcripta  eft,"   but  when  it  fiift  exifted  "  fed 
"  tum  cum  orta  eft:"  and  it  exifted  firft,    when  that  fyfteni 
of  nature,   from  which  it  refults,   "  unde  profe6ta  eft,"  began 
to  exift  ?  The  firft  part  therefore  of  this  academical  declamation 
proved  nothing  againft  natural  law;   and  Carneades   might 
as  well  have  affirmed,   that  the  Athenians  had  no  laws  before 
Solon,   becaufe  Solon  gave  them  fome  ;    or  that  rapes  were 

*  TuLLV  ck  leg.  1.  I, 
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lawful  at  Rome  before  Sextus  Tarquinius  ravifhed  Lucre- 
TiA,  becaufe  there  was  no  written  law  before  that  time  which 
forbid  them.  The  fecond  part  contains  two  blunders,  that 
run  into  one  another.  It  is  a  blunder  furely  to  affume,  that 
men,  and  all  other  animals,  are  carried  indifcriminately  by- 
nature  to  their  end,  utility  ;  without  difdnguifliing  between 
natural  inftinft  common  to  both,  and  fuperior  reafon  peculiar 
to  man.  It  is  a  blunder  furely  to  aflume,  in  confequence, 
that  fince  utility  is  their  objecV,  juftice  is  a  folly.  Men  may 
have  pleafure,  to  which  inftinft  hurries  them,  but  they  can- 
not have  happinefs,  to  which  reafon  leads  them,  without  juf- 
tice,  according  to  what  has  been  already  laid  down  :  and  it  is 
wifdom  therefore,  not  folly,  to  forego  the  firft  in  fome  in- 
ftahces,  in  every  inftance  where  the  leafl:  incompatibility  is 
found  between  them,  that  we  may  fecure  the  laft.  The 
good  of  individuals  is  fo  clofely  connected  with  the  good  of 
fociety,  that  the  means  of  promoting  one  cannot  be  feparated 
from  thofe  of  promoting  the  oth-er :  and  Socrates  was  in 
the  right  to  curfe  the  men,  who  firft  divided,  in  opinion,, 
things  that  cohered,  in  nature,  morality  and  utility  :  "  qui 
"  primum  haec  natura  cohaerentia  opinione  diftraxilTent."  *  I 
might  have  quoted  the  latter  part  of  what  Lactantius  makes. 
Carneades  fay,  and  which  is  faid  to  fliiew  the  great  hurt 
that  juftice  would  do,  in  order  to  fhew  more  truly  the  great; 
hurt  that  injuflice  does.  If  the  Romans,  and  all  thofe  who  were 
poffefTed  of  empire,  had  been  obliged  to  reftore  to  every 
people  the  unjuft  ufurpations  they  had  made  upon  them,  thefe 
conquerors  would  have  been  obliged  to  return  to  their  huts^ 
and  to  their  antient  penury,  "ad  cafas  effe  redeundum,  et 
**  in  egeftate  et  miferiis  jacendum."  Bat  it  is  almoft  too- 
trifling  to  deferve  mention ;  fince,  transferred  from  the  law 
of  nations  to  the  laws  of  particular  focieties,  it  objedls  ta^ 
juftice  the  great  mifchief  of  obliging  a  robber  to  reftore  to  the. 

*  TuLLY  de  Off.  1.3.. 
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owner  what  he  has  ftolen  from  him,  and  denies  that  reftitution 
•is  juft,  altho'  reparation  of  injuries  is  plainly  eflential  tojuftice. 

If  we  had  all  the  volumes  that  have  been  written  concern- 
ing the  laws,  inftitutions,  cuftoms,  and  manners  of  the  dif- 
ferent focieties  of  men,  we  fhould  be  rather  perplexed  than 
informed  concerning  the  true  fyftem  of  natural  law  :  and 
MoNTAGNE  might  challenge  his  readers,  pretty  fafely,  to 
fhew  him  any  one  of  thefe  which  had  the  feal  of  univerfal  ap- 
probation. But  even  this  would  not  ferve  his  purpofe,  nor 
afford  any  proof  againfl;  the  exiftence  of  a  law  which  human 
reafon  colled:s  from  the  human  fyftem,  as  he  vainly  imagined 
in  his  zeal  for  pyrrhonifm.  The  laws  of  nature  are  truly 
what  my  lord  Bacon  ftyles  his  aphorifms,  the  laws  of  laws. 
Civil  laws  are  always  imperfeiSt,  and  often  falfe  deductions 
from  them,  or  applications  of  them ;  nay,  they  ftand,  in 
many  inftances,  in  dired:  opposition  to  them.  It  follows 
from  hence,  not  that  there  is  no  natural  law,  but  that  civil 
laws  have  been  made  without  a  fufficient  and  conftant  regard 
to  it.  Erroneous  opinions  of  philofophers,  unreafonable  infti- 
tutions  of  legiflators,  are  often  derived  from  the  principles  of 
nature,  and  may  be  traced  up  to  them.  The  fountain  from 
which  they  flowed  was  pure.  They  grew  foul  in  their  courfe  ; 
and  no  wonder  they  fhould,  fince  the  channels  through  which 
they  pafied  were  infected  with  human  paflions,  human  pre- 
judices, and  human  ignorance.  Such  laws,  as  cannot  be 
traced  up  even  under  thefe  conditions,  to  the  original  of  all 
law,  are  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  mere  will,  impofed  on 
fome  men  by  the  force  or  fraud  of  others,  and  confirmed  by 
education  and  cuftom. 

Thus  is  the  law  of  nature  hid  from  our  fight  by  all  thefe 
variegated  clouds  of  civil  laws  and  cuftoras,  as  the  divine  au- 
thor 
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thci*  of  it  is  by  thofe  of  fupciilition  and  artificial  theology. 
Some  gleams  of  true  light  may  be  feen  thro'  them.  But  they 
render  it  a  dubious  light,  and  it  can  be  no  better  to  thofe  who 
have  the  keencll:  fight,  till  thefe  interpofitions  are  removed. 
Then,  indeed,  the  objeds  appear  in  their  full  and  genuine 
luftre  to  every  fight;  for  that  which  hid  them  both  could  af- 
fe6l  neither. 


X. 

ANY  hypothefes  have  been  made  to  account  for  the 
beginning  of  civil  fociety,  for  the  nature  of  it,  and 
for  the  motives  to  it.  All  of  them  have  fome  degree  of  pro- 
bability, and  might  have  fome  fhare  in  framing  thofe  politi- 
cal congregations  and  unions,  by  which  mankind  has  been  di- 
vided into  diftinft  nations,  and  the  great  commonwealth,  as 
the  ftoicians  called  it  not  improperly,  into  diftind  fl:ates. 
But  no  one  of  thefe  muft  pafs  for*univerfal,  nor  be  fuppofed 
to  have  done  the  work  alone.  In  general  we  may  fay,  that 
the  foundations  of  civil  or  political  focieties  were  laid  by  na- 
ture, tho'  they  are  the  creatures  of  art.  Societies  were  begun 
by  inftind,  and  improved  by  experience.  They  were  dif- 
turbed  early,  perhaps  as  foon  as  they  were  formed,  both 
from  within  and  from  without,  by  the  paflions  of  men  :  and 
they  have  been  maintained  ever  fince,  in  oppofition  to  them, 
very  imperfedly,  and  under  great  viciflitudes,  by  human  rea- 
fon,  which  is  exercifed  in  particular  fyftems  of  law  for  parti- 
cular flates,  in  leagues  and  covenants  between  ftate  and  ftate, 
and  in  tacit  agreements  that  conflitut^  what  is  commonly  cal- 
led the  law  of  nations. 
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The  firft  principles  of  every  thing,  that  requires  human 
iinderftanding  and  human  induftry  to  be  employed  about 
it,  are  rightly  laid  in  nature;  they  are  obvious  to  our  fearch, 
and  we  are  able  to  difcover  and  purfue  the  confequences  of 
them  in  fpeculation  and  in  pradice.  But  in  doing  this,  we 
are  left,  as  I  may  fay,  to  ourfelves.  We  owe  the  firft  difco- 
veries  to  our  ov^'n  obfervation,  and  the  progrefs  we  make  af- 
terwards to  the  ftrength  of  our  own  underftandings,  to  our 
application  and  induftry.  We  may  do  this  well  or  ill ;  we 
may  do  too  little  or  attempt  too  much,  according  to  the  ufe, 
and  the  right  or  wrong  judgment,  we  make  of  our  faculties ; 
for  the  "  bona  and  mala  ratio,"  that  Cotta  infifts  upon  fo 
much*,  is  nothing  elfe. 

It  is  in  great  meafure  otherwife  in  the  cafe  of  civil  polity. 
In  this  we  are  not  left  to  ourfelves.  We  are  not  left  to  make 
the  difcovery,  nor  to  proceed,  in  confcquence  of  it,  by  the 
ftrencrth  of  our  own  underftandings.  We  are  led  to  it  by 
the  hand  of  God,  as  it  were,  and  even  before  we  have  the 
full  ufe  of  our  underftandings.  When  God  made  man,  he 
made  a  creature,  the  happinefs  of  whofe  being  depended  on 
his  fociability  with  animals  of  his  own  fpecies.  Fie  made  him 
therefore  a  fociable  animal,  an  animal  capable  of  feeling  the 
immediate  pleafure  and  advantage  of  fociety.  The  neceffity 
of  natural  precedes  that  of  artificial  fociety  ;  and  the  former, 
which  is  conne6led  by  inftind:,  prepares  us  for  the  latter,  to 
v/hich  we  are  determined  by  reafon.  We  are  made  capable 
of  both  in  their  turns.  The  infant  cannot  conceive  the  na- 
ture of  thofe  covenants  that  conftitute  civil  fociety,  any  more 
'  than  he  can  propagate  his  fpecies.      Neither  his   mental,    nor 

*  CIC.  de  Nat.  Deor. 
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his  corporeal  powers  are  arrived  at  their  maturity.  The  igno- 
rant man  does  not  know  them,  becaiife  he  has  not  informed 
himfelf,  nor  been  informed  by  others,  about  them:  and  he  who 
is  born  iliupid  is  out  of  the  cafe.  I  lay  this  the  rather,  to  ex- 
pofe  once  more  the  futiHty  oi  that  argument  which  has  been 
mentioned  already.  To  prove  that  the  child,  whilil:  he  is  a  child, 
and  the  ignorant  man,  whilft  he  is  ignorant,  can  neither  inftitute 
civil  fociety,  nor  comprehend  the  nature  of  it,  ferves  to  no  other 
purpofe,  than  to  compofe  to  {lumber  a  reader  of  common  faga- 
city,  who  perceives  at  one  glance  the  difierent  fenfes,  tho'  equal- 
ly true,  in  which  men  are  reckoned  qualified  for  civil  fociety, 
and  fiflies  to  fwim,  or  birds  to  fly,  or  oaks  to  bear  acorns*. 

You  poets  have  given  beautiful  defcriptiors  of  a  golden  age, 
with  which  you  fuppofe  that  the  world  began.  Some  vene- 
rable fathers  of  the  church  have  given  much  the  fame  de- 
fcriptions  of  another  golden  age,  with  which  they  fuppofe 
that  it  is  to  end,  and  which  will  make  fome  amends  for  the 
fhort  duration  of  the  paradifaical  ftate,  fince  the  latter  is  to 
continue  a  thoufand  years.  Now,  tho'  I  do  not  believe  that 
men  were  as  good,  any  more  than  I  believe  that  other  animals 
were  as  tame,  by  nature,  as  you  reprefent  them  to  have  been 
in  the  primasval  world  ;  yet  I  do  not  believe  neither,  that 
fuch  a  ftate,  as  Hobbes  allumed,  ever  did,  or  could  exift,  nor 
that  men  ever  were  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  individuality  at  any 
time  before  the  inftitution  of  civil  fociety.  How  they  came 
into  the  world,  reafon  will  tell  us  no  better  than  hiftory  or 
tradition  does.  To  fuppofe  that  the  firft  of  human  kind  were 
(Quickened  into  life  by  the  fun,  and  were  animated  fyftems  of 
mud,  as  the  Egyptians  did,  1  think,  according  to  Diodorus 
SicuLUs,  would  be  too  abfurd  ;  neither  could  we  conceive,  if 
the  hypothefls  was  admitted,  how  thefe   human  infedls  were 

*  Vid.  PuFFEN.  Lib.  vii.   c.  i. 
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able  to  provide  for  their  wants,  and  to  rear  themfelves  up  to 
manhood,  whatever  we  affumed  the  phyfical  conftitution  of 
the  world  to  have  been  at  that  time.  If  we  are  perfuaded 
then,  that  this  world,  and  the  inhabitants  oi"  it  had  a  begin- 
ning in  time,  we  muft  of  neceffity  affume  that  the  firft  men 
and  the  firfl;  women,  or  that  one  man  and  one  woman  at 
leaft,,  were  produced  in-  full  ftrength  and  vigor  of  body  and 
mind,  prompted  by  inftindt  to  an  ad:  of  which  they  might 
not  forefee  the  confequence,  and  prompted  by  felf-love,  when 
they  faw  it,  to  love  themfelves  in  their  children,  and  to  nurfe 
and  educate  their  offspring. 

Thus  natural  focfeties  and  paternal  governments  began.  T 
(hsM  not  inquire  how  far  the  latter  is  founded  in  that  blind 
ad:  of  generation,  whofe  motive  and  end  is  the  mutual  plea- 
fure  of  man  and  woman  alone.  Much  lefs  fhall  I  m.ifpend 
any  time  in  comparing  the  opinion  of  Grotius%  which  is  fa- 
vorable to  paternal,  with  that  of  Hobbes,  which  is  fo  to  ma- 
ternal authority''.  This  only  I  will  obferve,  by  the  way,  that 
if  HoBBEs  advanced  a  paradox,  it  was  fuch  an  one  as  he  might 
have  maintained  with  advantage  againfl:  Grotius,  and  even 
with  more  againft  Filmer,  who  left  the  word  *-  mother"  out  of 
liis  quotation  of  the  fifth  commandment.  Grot i us  did  not 
prefurae  thus  far,,  but  he  gives  the  preference  to  paternal  au:- 
thority,  in  the  cafe  of  any  difpute  between  the  two,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  fex,  "  ob  fexus  praeftantium." 
A.,nother  Writer  would  have  urged,  that  if  the  right  of  parents- 
over  children  was  acquired  by  generation,  as  Grotius  "  af- 
firmed, the  right  of  the  mother  ought  to  be  preferred,  in* 
cafe  of  any  difpute,  fince  her  right  by  generation  can  never; 


a.)  Lib.  ii.  c.  5.  h)  De  Cive,  c.  9. 

cO  Gpnera,cior.e  jus  acquiricur  parcntibus  in  liberos,'. 
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be  doubtful ;  the  father's  may.  She  is  always  a  real  mother: 
he  may  be  often  a  reputed  father,  and  the  argument  "  ob 
"  fexus  praeftantium"  is,  in  this  particular  inftance,  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  woman.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  pa- 
ternal authority,  arifing  from  education,  is  clear :  and  that 
inftincV,  which  determines  parents  to  take  care  of  their  child- 
ren, gives  them,  by  the  law  of  nature,  all  that  authority  over 
them*,  without  which  they  could  not  take  this  care.  This 
authority  is  and  muft  be  abfolute,  whilft  their  children  are 
unable  to  judge  for,  and  to  direct  themfelves,  .  It  becomes 
limited,  when  their  children  are  able  to  do  this  without  their 
help,  and  yet  continue  to  live  in  the  fame  family.  It  ceafes, 
when  their  children  go  out  of  their  family,  and  acquire  inde- 
pendency,  or  even  paternal  dominion  of  their  own. 

Thus  far  the  law  of  nature  is  plain:  and  this  is  fufficient  to 
(hew,  how  we  are  led  by  the  hand  of  God,  that  is,  by  the  cir- 
eumftances  in  which  he  has  ordained  that  we  fhould  be  born; 
by  the  necellary  dependance  of  children,  by  the  inftin6l  of 
parents,  by  information,  by  habit,  and  finally  by  reafon  ; 
how  we  are,  led,.  1  fay,  to  civil  thro'  natural  fociety,  and  are  fit- 
ted to  be  members  of  one,  by  having  been  members  of  the 
other.  This  is  the  cafe  of  every  one  in  particular,  and  has 
been  that  of  mankind  colleclively  confidcred. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  fome  other  planet  may  have  been,, 
perhaps,  from  their  creation  united  in  one  great  fociety,  fpeak- 
ing  the  fame  language,  and  living  under  the  fame  govern- 
ment ;  or  too  perfe£l  by  their  nature  to  need  the  reftraint  of 
any.  But  mankind  is  conftituted  very  differently  :  and  altho' 
the  natural  law  of  our  v/hole  fpecies  be  the  fame,  yet  we  are 
by  nature  incapable,  on  many  accounts,  of  uniting  under  one 

*  Grotius,  ib;. 
■    ■•■•  forrai 
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form  of  government,  or  of  fnbmitting  to  one  rule  of  life. 
Our  neareft  approaches  to  this  ftate  are  vaftly  diftant  from  it; 
and  even  thefe  were  made  by  flow  degrees,  and  with  great 
variety  of  impcrfsdtion  ;  altho'  nature  herfelf,  by  dircclmgthe 
firft,  made  all  the  reft  the  more  eafy,  as  fhe  made  them  the 
more  neceffary.  Men  were  never  out  of  fociety  ;  for  if  they 
w^ere  divided  into  families  before  they  were  affembled  into  na- 
tions, they  were  in  fociety  ftill  from  their  original :  and  the 
want  of  comprehending  that  which  is  natural,  and  that  which 
is  artificial,  properly  diftinguifhed,  under  the  fame  general 
term,  has  produced  much  confufion  in  reafoning  on  this  fub- 
jed:,  and  has  ferved  to  maintain  many  a  falfe  argument. 
Bayle*,  for  inftance,  denies  that  the  peace,  the  happinefs, 
and  even  the  prefervation  ot  mankind,  depend  on  fociety. 
How  does  he  fupport  his  paradox  ?  As  ill  at  leaft,  as  he  fup- 
ports  the  inutility  of  religion  to  government.  He  cites  Sallust 
to  prove  that  the  Aborigines  in  Italy,  and  the  Getulians  and 
the  Lybians  in  Africa,  had  neither  laws,  nor  magiftrates,  nor 
forms  of  government.  He  cites  Pomponius  Mela,  and  he 
might  have  cited  many  other  authorities  antient  and  modern, 
to  much  the  fame  purpofe  ;  for  authors,  by  repeating  one 
another,  propagate  the  fame  miftak.es  very  often,  and  increafe 
the  number  of  witnefles,  without  ftrengthening  the  teftimony  ; 
which  may  have  happened  on  thefe  occafions  for  aught 
he  knew.  But  this  he  knew,  this  he  fhould  have  obfcrved, 
and  this  he  would  have  obferved,  if  the  obfervation  had  made 
for  him  in  this  place,  for  he  makes  it  in  all  thofe  where  it  does 
make  for  him,  how  much  authors  are  apt  to  exaggerate  in 
their  defcriptions,  and  the  charadlers  they  draw.  How  bar- 
barous were  thole  nations,  who  broke  the  Roman  empire,  repre- 
fented  to  be,  the  Goths  for  example,  or  the  Lombards  ?  and 
yet  when  they  came  to  fettle  in  Italy,  and  to  be  better  known, 

*  Pcnf.  diver.    ii8. 
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how  much  lefs  barbarous  did  they  appear,  even  than  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  ?  what  prudence  in  their  government  ? 
what  wifdom  in  their  laws  ?  But  I  touch  this  without  infifting 
on  it.  Let  it  be,  that  the  Aborigines,  the  Getulians,  the  Ly- 
bians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  inward  parts  of  Africa,  had 
neither  written  laws,  nor  civil  magiflrates,  will  it  follow  that 
they  had  no  cuftoms  which  were  among  them  equivalent  to 
laws,  no  fathers  nor  elders  that  fupplied  the  place  of  civil 
magiftrates,  no  forms  of  government  becaufe  they  had  not 
thofe  of  civil  government  ?  Will  it  follov/,  in  fhort,  that  they 
lived  without  fociety,  becaufe  they  lived  without  political  fo- 
ciety  ?  The  very  paffage  cited  from  Pomponius  Mela  fhews  the 
contrary.  They  were  difperfed  in  families  indeed,  and  thefe 
families  were  governed  by  no  law  common  to  them  all,  nor  by 
any  joint  confultations.  "  In  familias  pafiim  et  fine  lege 
"  difperfi,  nihil  in  commune  confultant."  Juft  fo  are 
the  Arabs  of  the  defart,  many  of  the  Tartars,  and  other 
vagabond  people  at  this  day,  not  united  by  any  na- 
tional conftitution  :  but  fo  far  from  being  without  fociety  or 
government,  that  their  feveral  families,  or  tribes,  or  hordes, 
are  fo  many  focieties,  and  often  better  regulated  than  thofe 
that  appear  to  be  •  more  civilifed.  Bayle,  and  the  au- 
thors he  cites,  had  nothing  in  their  minds  but  political  fo- 
cieties of  human  inftitution,  and  did  not  advert  to  thofe  that 
are  natural.  When  he  affirmed,  "  that  thefe  people  multi- 
*'  plied,  and  preferved  themfclves  without  living  in  fociety," 
and  denied,  on  the  authority  of  thefe  examples,  "  that  focial 
"  life  is  abfolutely  necelTary  to  the  prefervacion  of  the  human 
*'  race",  he  did  not  enough  confider,  that  it  was  impoffible 
they  fhould  multiply  without  forming  focieties,  and  that  he 
might  iiave  faid  jufl  as  well,  that  a  country,  over-run  with  in- 
dependent companies  of  foldiers,  had  none  in  it,  becaufe  thefe 
companies  were  not  yet  forrned  into  legions  or  regiments. 

Antient 
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Antiemt  traditions,  facred  and  prophane,  how  imperfcdl 
and  uncertain  foever  they  are,  give  us  fufficient  reafon,  by 
their  concurrence  in  this  general  account,  to  believe  that 
mankind  was  at  firfl:  difperfed  in  families,  which  formed  fo 
many  diftinft  focieties  u^nder  paternal  government.  The  mo- 
faical  hiftory  contains  the  defcent  of  one,  that  of  Seth, 
down  to  the  flood.  There  was  no  need  of  mentioning  that 
of  Cain,  which  was  to  be  wholly  deftroyed  in  this  terrible 
cataftrophe.  The  defcent  of  the  family  of  Sem,  after  the 
flood,  is  moft  carefully  recorded,  and  thofe  of  Ham  and  of 
Japhet  are  occalionally  mentioned  :  for  which  difference  a 
very  good  reafon  may  be  found,  flnce  the  genealogy  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  of  the  people  of  God,  was  to  be  deduced  from 
Sem.  Our  divines  find  a  further  reafon.  The  Mefliah  was 
to  proceed,  above  two  thoufand  years  afterwards,  from  a- 
branch  of  the  fame  family  :  and  therefore  the  greatcfl:  care 
poflible  was  taken  to  preferve  the  genealogy,  as  well  as  to 
perpetuate  the  race;  of  the  latter  of  which  Patrick  gives  a 
mofl:  remarkable  infliance  in  his  commentary  on  Geneiis.  If 
the  daughters  of  Lot  committed  incefl:  with  their  father,  we 
are  not  to  afcribe  it  to  unnatural  luft,  but  to  their  innocence, 
their  fimplicity,  and  a  laudable  concern  for  the  prefervation  of 
their  father's  family  ;  for  they  believed  all  mankind  deftroyed, 
according  to  Iren^us  ;  or,  at  leaft,  they  might  believe  that 
none  were  left  who  might  go  in  unto  them,  "  juxta  morem 
"  univerfe  terrs  *.  Our  learned  bifliop  aflumes,  much  more 
ingenioufly  and  with  greater  regard  to  virgin  modeftv,  that 
thefe  young  women  had  the  fame  eager  deflre,  which  then 
pofl^eflTed  the  hearts  of  good  people,  to  fulfil  the  promife  of 
the  Mefliah.     It  was  that  which  put  them  on  this  otherwife 

*  Vid.  lib.  Gen.   c.  xix. 
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monflrous  crime.  It  was  that  which  fandified  it,  in  the  in- 
tention, tho'  not  in  the  event ;  for  the  two  accurfed  races  of 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  the  fruits  of  this  inceft. 


XI. 

IH  AVE  not  fpoken  of  this  family  to  introduce  the  anecdote 
juft  mentioned,  inftrudlive  and  edifying  as  it  is,  but  to 
fhew,  by  an  illuftrious  example,  what  the  firft  focieties  of 
men  were,  and  how  civil  focieties  arofe  out  of  natural,  as  na- 
tural focieties  arofe  out  of  one  another.  When  any  of  thefe 
grew  too  numerous  to  inhabit  the  fame  country,  or  diffen- 
tions  arofe  among  them,  as  it  happened  in  the  cafe  of  Abra- 
ham and  Lot,  and  of  Esau  and  Jacob  afterwards,  they  fepa- 
rated.  When  the  father  of  the  family  preferred  one  of  his 
fons  to  all  the  reft,  as  Abraham  had  done,  and  as  it  was  ne- 
cefTary  that  Isaac  fhould  do  in  order  to  give  Jacob  the  pre- 
eminence over  Esau,  and  the  Ifraelites  over  the  Idumeans,  the 
families  feparated  likevi^ife,  and  new  families  were  formed  by 
the  fwarms  that  iffued  from  antient  hives.  The  increafe  of 
families  was  not  only  great  in  thofe  prolific  ages,  as  we  may 
oblerve  by  the  numerous  pofterity  of  the  two  brothers  Esau 
and  Jacob  ;  but  we  may  conclude,  from  reafon  and  analogy 
both,  that  if  families  fometimes  feparated,  they  fometimes 
united  too,  for  mutual  conveniency ;  and  that  in  this  manner 
feveral  little  dynafi:ies  were  formed,  which  had  more  fettled 
eftablifliments  than  the  vagabond  famiiies.  How  little  thefe 
dynafties  were,  we  may  judge  by  the  defeat  which  Abraham 
gave,  with  an  army  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  of  his  fer- 
vants,  to  the  four  kings  who  had  beat  the  five,  and  pillaged 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  There  has  been  much  learned  difpute 
about  the  Egyptian  dynafties :  and  they,  who  have  corrupted 
Vol.  V.  Q^  Manetho, 
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Manetho  more,  very  probably,  than  he  did  the  truth,  have 
delivered  them  down  to  us  in  fuch  a  broken,  tranfpofed, 
interpolated  condition,  that  nothing  almofl:  vi^hich  is  probable 
can  be  colleded  from  them.  'Why  fliould  we  not  believe,  that 
his  thirty  dynafties  were  cotemporary,  not  fucceflive  ?  Why 
fhould  the  Egyptians  not  have  been  under  the  dominion  of 
feveral  petty  kings,  as  well  as  their  neighbours,  when  the 
title  of  king  was  beftowed  fo  very  liberally  ?  On  the  whole,. 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  the  firft  focieties  of  men 
were  thofe  of  families  formed  by  nature  and  governed  by  na- 
tural law,   nor  that  kingdoms  and  ftates  were  the  fecond. 

Neighbourhood,  an  intercourfe  of  good  offices,  and,  in  a; 
word,  mutual  conveniency ,  might  give  a  beginning,  by  the  union 
of  independent  families  under  compads  and  covenants,  to 
civil  focieties.  But  the  principal  caufe  of  fuch  artificial  or  po- 
litical unions  was  of  a  very  diflferent  kind.  We  cannot  fuppofe, 
that  all  the  members  of  every  family  lived  in  a  ftate  of  unin- 
terrupted concord.  There  was  a  quarrel,  and  one  brother 
affaflinated  another,  even  in  the  family  of  the  firft  man.  But 
ftill  in  focieties,  as  confined  as  thefe,  the  father's  eye  was  over 
the  whole  community ;  paternal  authority,  not  the  royal  fa- 
therhood of  that  ridiculous  writer  Filmer,  was  always  ready  to 
interpofe,  and  the  remedy  of  feparation  was  always  at  hand 
when  every  other  failed.  The  ftate  of  mankind  altered  ex- 
tremely when  families  had  been  long  feparated,  whatever  the 
caufe  of  feparation  was ;  and  when  the  natural  bands  were 
not  only,  loofened,  but  loft  and  forgot  in  the  courfe  of  gene- 
rations ;  when  there  was  no  longer  any  regard  to  one  common 
anceftor  ;  vi^hen  there  was  no  authority  to  interpofe  between; 
different  people,  and  to  influence  and  diredl  their  conduct,  as^ 
paternal  authority  had  done,  where  different  members  of  the 
fame  family  were  alone  concerned  ;  then  mutual  injuries  be- 
came more  frequent,   and  their  confequences  more  fatal. 

3  As 
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A  s  fafl  as  the  diftribution  of  mankind  into  families,  and  as 
paternal  government  ceafed,  men  went  out  of  a  natural  into 
a  political  ftate.  The  former  was  fo  little  what  it  has  beea 
reprefented,  a  ftate  of  individuality,  that  individuality  could 
never  be  properly  afcribed  to  creatures  born  in  fociety,  and 
members  of  it  as  foon  as  born.  Individuality  belongs  to  com- 
munities, not  to  perfons.  Families  might  be  conceived  as  in- 
dividuals, tho'  not  men,  in  the  ftate  of  nature  ;  and  civil  fo- 
cieties  much  more  fo  in  the  political  ftate.  The  reafon  is 
plain.  We  have  a  natural  fociability,  that  is,  we  are  deter- 
mined by  felf-love  to  feek  our  pleafure  and  our  utility  in  fo- 
ciety, as  it  has  been  faid ;  but  when  thefe  ends  are  once  fuffici- 
ently  anfvvered,  natural  fociability  declines,  and  natural  info- 
ciability  commences.  The  influence  of  felf-love  reaches  no 
further.  Societies  become  in  all  refpedls  individuals,  that  is, 
they  have  no  regard  to  others  except  relatively  to  themfelves  ; 
and  felf-love,  that  promoted  union  among  men,  promotes 
difcord  among  them.  Like  the  philofopher  of  Malmesbury's 
wild  men,  they  a(fl  as  if  they  had  a  right  to  all  they  can 
acquire  by  fraud  or  force  :  and  a  ftate  of  war,  fo  far  from 
being  the  caufe,  has  been  the  effed  of  forming  diftindt  focie- 
ties,  tho'  by  the  general  plan  of  nature  the  propagation  of 
mankind  makes  it  neceflary  to  form  them.  Such  is  our  in- 
confiftency,  fuch  are  the  contradictions  that  unite  in  the  hu- 
man character. 

HoBBEs,  and  Cumberland  in  oppofition  to  him,  have 
faid  much  about  the  focieties  of  ants  and  bees.  1  fhall  com- 
pare them  with  thofe  of  men  no  further,  than  the  comparifon 
is  immediately  appoftte  to  my  prefent  purpofe.  The  bees 
then,  for  it  will  be  enough  to  fpeak  of  one  fpecies,  and  the 
comparifon  will  hold  beft  with  that  of  which  we  have  moft 

Q^  2  ex- 
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experience ;  the  bees,  I  fay,  co-operate  vifibly  to  one  end, 
the  general  good  of  their  refpedlive  communities,  not  by 
choice,  nor  compad,  moft  probably,  nor  by  authority  neither, 
for  their  monarchs  have  no  ftings  to  punifh  the  difobedient 
or  the  lazy  ;  but  by  one  invariable  and  conftant  diredlion, 
that  of  inftindl.  If  reafon  could  fupply  the  place  of  in- 
flindi,  be  always  at  hand,  and  determine  v.ith  as  much 
force,  men  might  be  as  good  citizens  as  bees.  But  the  ra- 
tional creatures  negle6t  their  reafon,  or  degrade  her,  in  the 
intelledual  ceconomy,  and  make  her  the  vile  inftrument  of 
their  appetites  and  pafTions.  This  is  fo  much  the  cafe,  that 
men  would  have  been  what  Hobbes  affumes  that  they  were^ 
if  the  divine  wifdom  had  not  conftituted  them  fo  that  they 
are,  as  foon  as  they  come  into  the  world,  members  of  fo- 
cieties  which  are  formed  by  inftindl  and  improved  by  reafon. 
What  reafon  cannot  do  by  herfelf,  (he  does  in  fome  degree 
by  the  adventitious  helps  which  experience  enables  her  to  ac- 
quire, by  orders  and  rules  of  government  which  every  man 
concurs  to  maintain ;  becaufe  every  man  is  willing  to  controul 
the  paflions  and  reftrain  the  exceffes  of  others,  whatever  in- 
dulgence he  has  for  his  own.  I  faid,  in  fome  degree ;  for,  even 
with  thefe  adventitious  helps,  reafon  preferves  human  foceities 
unequally,  and  by  a  perpetual  conflidl :  whereas  inftind:  pre- 
ferves thofe  of  bees  in  one  uniform  tenor,  and  without  any- 
conftid:  at  alL  The  paflions  rebel  againft  reafon :  but  inftind: 
is  reafon  and  pafllon  both. 

Thus  bees  live  with  bees  in  their  feveral  hives,  and  have 
much  advantage  over  men  in  domeftic  life.  But  their  focia- 
bility  goes  no  further.  Whenever  any  of  thefe  families,  for 
to  fuch  they  may  be  compared,  tranfmigrate  or  fend  out 
colonies  to  feek  new  habitations,  cruel  wars  enfue,  if  you  will 
take  the  word   of  Virgil,   as  good  a   naturalift  at  leaft  as 

Homer, 
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Homer,  for  it.  I  have  read  fomewhere,  that  Orig^en  thought 
God  had  thus  determined  them,  to  fet  an  example  of  making 
war  to  men.  1  had  rather  believe  the  father  mifunderftood 
or  belied  ;  and  affume,  that  the  fame  inftinft  governs  thefe 
animals  no  longer,  when  they  forfake  the  hives ;  fo  that  their 
own  ferocity,  or  that  of  their  kings,  carries  them  to  all  the 
exceffes  of  infociability.  Every  king  is  a  Josuah,  or  an  At- 
TiLA,  and  under  his  command 

"  corpora  bello 
"  Objeclant,  pulchramque  petunt  per  vulnera  mortem." 

As  long  as  he  lives  there  is  no  composition,  no  peace,  no  truce 
to  be  had.  They  fight  "  ufque  ad  internecionem."  As  foon 
as  he  falls,  they  plunder  their  common  hive,  and  the  family 
or  little  ftate  is  diffolved. 

"  Rege  incolumi,  mens  omnibus  una  eft. 
.    *'  Amiflo,  rupere  fidem,   conftrudtaque  mella 
"  Diripuere  ipfae,  et  crates  folvere  favorum." 

It  is  not  quite  the  fame  in  the  cafe  of  mankind.  Their 
families  or  hords,  and  the  colonies  they  fend  out,  unite  fome- 
times  for  mutual  utility  with  others,  as  I  have  hinted.  Rea- 
fon,  which  had  co-operated  with  inftindl  before,  takes  the  place 
of  it  now.  They  coalite  amicably  by  covenants,  they  make 
laws  by  common  confent,  and  from  being  members  of  a  na- 
tural, they  become  fuch  of  a  political  fociety.  It  feems,  how- 
ever, that  thefe  political  focieties  have  been  more  frequently 
formed  by  compofitions  after  wars,  by  a  forced  fubmiflion  to. 
the  law  of  conquerors,  and  by  alfociations  made  to  prevent 
conqueft.  We  eafily  conceive  that  the  infociability  of  fami- 
lies made  the  ftrongeft  invade  the  weakeft,  and  the  weakeft. 
3  unite: 
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unite  againft  the  ftrongeft.  When  larger  communities  were 
thus  formed,  the  fame  infociability,  and  therefore  the  fame  po- 
licy, continued ;  {o  that  fear  may  be  faid  to  have  been  a  prin- 
cipal inducement  in  this  manner  to  mankind,  not  to  form  fo- 
cieties,  as  it  has  been  underftood,  but  to  fubmit  to  civil 
government. 

Communities,  formed  by  the  union  of  different  families, 
were  not  only  more  numerous  than  any  particular  families,  but 
they  were  compofed  of  heterogeneous  parts,  of  members  un- 
connected by  confanguinity,  or  the  habit  of  living  together, 
and  connedted  only  by  accidental  circumftances,  and  the  tye 
of  covenants.  Thefe  circumftances,  or  the  difpofitions  they 
had  produced,  might  alter;  and  the  tye  of  covenants,  without 
a  fupreme  power  to  enforce  the  obfervation  of  them,  could 
not  hold.  Paternal  authority,  therefore,  which  had  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  maintain,  in  fome  degree,  peace  and  good  order 
in  focieties  compofed  of  a  few,  and  thofe  few  members  of 
the  fame  family  as  well  as  of  the  fame  fociety,  might  be  in- 
fufficient,  on  both  thefe  accounts,  to  maintain  the  fame  degree 
of  peace  and  good  order  in  communities  more  numerous,  and 
incorporated  rather  by  art  or  by  force,  than  by  nature.  Thus 
it  became  neceffary  to  eftablifh  a  power  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  fathers  of  families,  and,  as  faft  as  men  went  out  of  the 
ftate  of  nature,  to  fubftitute  artificial  to  natural  government. 
This  was  nor  done  all  at  once,  I  fuppofe,  nor  every  where  in 
the' fame  manner.  But  it  feems  moft  probable  that  thefe  go- 
vernments were  in  o;eneral  monarchical.  I  know  that  fome 
writers  have  thought  otherwife ;  but  they  have  no  more  right 
to  affirm  than  I  have,  who  am  far  from  affirming.  We  muft 
all  guefs,  and  probabilities  muft  be  weighed.  It  has  been  faid, 
"  that  when  men,  who  were  in  a  ftate  of  natural  freedom 
*'  and  natural  equality,  refolved  by  common  confent  to  fub- 
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"  mit  themfelves  to  civil  government,  they  chofc  the  democra- 
**  tical  form,  in  order  to  keep  this  government  in  their  own 
"  hands ;  and  that  the  fathers  of  famiHes,  who  had  been  ufed  to 
**  independency,  muft  have  concurred  in  the  fame  choice  *." 
Now  the  very  reverfe  of  this  feems  more  probable  to  me.  The 
fathers  of  families,  who  could  not  all  be  kings  upon  this  change, 
would  have  preferred  ariftocracy  to  democracy,  and  the  multi- 
tude would  have  preferred  monarchy  to  both.  The  former 
would  have  been  defirous  to  retain  fome  image  of  their  an- 
tient  authority,  and  the  latter  would  have  Aided  into  a  form  of 
government  that  refembled  the  paternal,  to  which  they  had 
hten  accuftomed,  much  more  eaiily  than  they  would  have 
eonftituted  one  entirely  new,  and  the  nature  of  which,  for 
want  of  experience,  would  not  have  been  very  obvious  to 
their  apprehenlion.  This  eafy  traniition,  from  paternal  go- 
vernment to  monarchical,  feems  to  have  been  very  well  un- 
derftood  byLvcuRcus,  who,  when  he  was  advifed  to  eftablifk 
a  popular  government  in  Sparta,  bid  his  advifer  try  in  the  firft 
place  to  eftablifh  democracy  in  his  own  family  f .  One  may 
conceive  equally  well  how  monarchy  changed,  by  the  abufe 
of  power,  into  ariftocracy,  or  democracy  ;  and  how  thefe 
changed,  by  the  ufurpation  of  power,  into  monarchy.  But 
the  moft  antient  traditions,  and  the  authority  of  antient  wri- 
ters, I  think,  concur  in  eftabliftiing  this  matter  of  fadt,  that 
monarchy,  I  do  not  fay  abfolute  monarchy  nor  tyranny,  was 
the  firft  form  of  civil  government.  There  are  many  paffages. 
to  this  purpofe  that  might  be  colleded,  if  it  was  worth  my 
while.  But  there  is  one  in  the  beginning  of  Aristotle's  Po- 
litics fo  much  in  point  that  it  muft  by  no  means  be  omitted,. 
He  fays,  "  that  regal  government  was  the  firft ;  becaufe  they,, 
"  who  by  their  uniting  formed  the  firft  ftates,   had  been  be- 

*  Pufr.  L.  vii.  c.  5.  -f  Plut.  in  Vita  Lycur, 
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*'  fore  that  time  under  the  fame  regimen  in  families,  which 
"  they  afterwards  continued  in  kingdoms." 

I  KNOW  that  the  power  of  thefe  kings  was  limited,  as  their 
kingdoms  were  fmall,  in  the  heroical  ages.  But  ftill  they 
were  kings,  and  not  the  lefs,  but  the  more  properly  and 
the  more  truly  fuch,  becaufe  they  were  reftrained  from  being 
tyrants.  When  Justin  fays,  that  in  the  beginning  of  things 
the  government  of  people  and  nations  was  monarchical  %  he 
confirms  the  opinion  I  am  of.  When  he  fays  that  the  people 
were  bound  by  no  laws,  and  that  the  will  of  princes  held  the 
place  of  laws'*,  we  muft  not  imagine  that  thefe  firft  monar- 
chies were  governments  of  mere  will  ^  I'he  tenor  of  tradition 
contradidis  any  fuch  propofition.  I  might  qnote  the  autho- 
rity of  Thucydides,  and  others,  againft  it ;  but  I  choofe  to 
quote  that  of  Justin  himfelf  againft  it,  who  fays,  in  the 
fame  place,  that  it  was  not  ambition,  but  a  moderation  tried 
and  approved  by  all  good  men,  that  raifed  up  princes  to  this 
.dignity ''.  Thus  the  Medes,  weary  of  that  anarchy  into  which 
their  families  were  fallen,  chofe  Dejoces,  a  man  famous  for 
wifdom,  integrity,  and  juftice,  to  be  their  king.  It  was  not 
by  virtue  of  their  royal  prerogative  that  thefe  firft  kings  gave 
lavi^s  written  or  unwritten,  permanent  or  occafional  ;  for  it  is 
probable,  that  in  thofe  antient  days  there  were  few  or  no  writ- 
ten bodies  of  law:  and  you  can  tell  better  than  I  can,  whether 
Homer  once  mentions  the  word  in  his  poems.  But  however 
this  might  be,  the  firft  kings  had  neither  arbitrary  nor  legif- 
lative  power  by  virtue  of  "any  real  prerogative ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  chofen  kings,  becaufe  they  were  chofen  le- 
gifldtors,.  and  the  goodnefs  of  their  laws  recommended  them 

a)  Principio  rerum,  gentium  nationumque  imperium  penes  reges  erat. 

b)  Popiilus  nullis  legibus  cenebatur,  arbicria  principum  pro  Icgibus  erant. 

c)  Juft.   1.  i.   c.  i.  d) Qiios  ad  faftigium  hujus  majcllatis  r.on  ambitio 

popularis,  fed  fpeftata  inter  bonos  muderauo,  provelicba:.    ib. 
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to  the  throne,  and  maintained  them  in  it.  The  power  of 
making  laws  was  fo  far  from  being  originally,  and  excliiiively, 
annexed  to  monarchy,  tho'  it  fometimes  made  monarchs, 
that  Draco,  who  never  was  one,  impofed  his  laws,  which 
were  faid  to  be  writ  in  blood  becaufe  ol  their  extreme  feverity, 
on  the  Athenians  ;  that  Solon,  who  never  would  be  one,  re- 
pealed thefe  laws,  and  eftablifhed others ;  and  that  Pis istratus, 
who  made  himfelf  one,  far  from  repealing  thofe  of  Solon, 
governed  by  them.  The  firft  kings  were  limited  monarchs. 
They  earned  the  fovereignty  by  great  and  good  adions,  held 
it  from  their  people,  and  were  accountable  to  their  people  for 
the  exercife  of  it.  Such  I  mean  as  came  to  their  crowns  by 
confent,  and  in  countries  where  common  utility  united  fami- 
lies in  civil  fociety,   and  neither  conqueft  nor  the  fear  of  it. 

XII. 

TH  E  attempts  which  fo  many  learned  and  ingenious  men 
have  made,  with  infinite  labor  of  ftudy,  to  fix  points  of 
chronology  and  hiftory  concerning  antient  nations,  that  of  the 
Egyptians  particularly,  have  feemed  to  me,  ever  fince  I  knew 
what  tliey  are,  extremely  ridiculous.  They  have  feemed  fo 
the  more,  becaufe  fome  general  and  ufeful  truths  may  be  col- 
leded,  without  any  trouble,  from  the  broken  and  fabulous 
materials  they  employ  with  fo  much  trouble,  and  to  fo  little 
ufeful  purpofe.  The  original  of  the  Egyptians'  and  the  order 
of  their  dynafties  will  never  be  known.  The  moft  antient 
traditions,  facred  and  prophane,  fuppofing  them  all  authentic, 
would  be  ftill  infufficient  tor  this  end.  But  they  are  fufficient 
for  another.  They  fhew  us  the  nature  of  government,  and 
the  chara^ler  of  mankind,  in  thofe  early  ages.  They  fhew 
us  the  firft  kings,  and  the  primitive  government  of  Egypt, 
fuch  as  I  have  defcribed ;  and  fuch  they  continued  to  be  as 
Vol.  V.  R  long 
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long  as  their  gods  reigned,  that  is,  as  long  as  their  kings  pur- 
fued  the  true  ends  of  their  inftitution,  and  made  their  glory 
confift  in  the  good  government  of  their  own  people,  not 
in  the  conqueft  of  others*.^  Osiris  and  Isis  civilifed  their 
manners,  and  taught  them  to  fow  corn  and  to  plant  the  vine. 
The  firft  Mercury  taught  them  the  ufe  of  letters,  inftruded 
them  in  the  fciences,  and  in  arts,  in  that  of  phyfic  efpecially, 
both  for  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  was,  belides,  their  lirft  or 
greateft  legiflator.  Other  Mercuries  fucceededTnoT.  Cotta 
m^akes  them  five  in  all  f.  Thefe  explained  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  fiifi,  improved  on  what  he  had  taught  in  fix  and  thirty 
thoufand  volumes  or  rolls,  as  fome  legends  affirm,  and  com- 
pleted that  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians  wherein  Moses  was  in- 
firufted ;  for  no  man,  except  a  k\v,  will  believe  that  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  fent  into  Greece  to  procure  preceptors, 
for  her  foundling. 

The  Egyptians  were  little  known  to  the  Greeks,  from' 
whom  all  our  knowledge  of  them  is  derived,  till  the  reign  of 
PsAMMETicHUS,  much  morc  than  a  thoufand  years  after  the 
dynafties  of  their  gods,  and  their  golden  age,  as  we  may  call  it;, 
and  yet  even  then,  the  firft  principles  of  good  policy  and  of  a 
limited  monarchy  fubfifted.  They  pierced  thro'  various  revo- 
lutions of  government,  and  maintained  themfelves  in  reverence 
during  anHmmenfe  number  of  years.  The  fame  thing  has 
happentd,'and  by  the  fame  means,  among  the  Chinefe,  whom 
I  might  have  quoted  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  I  quote  the  for- 
mer ;  fince  their  empire  began  as  early,  has  lafted  near  thfee 
thoufand  years  longer,  and  refembles  that  of  Egypt  in  many 
refpeds  ;  in  thefe  particularly,  in  a  great  reverence  for  anti- 
quity, in  a  firong  attachment  to  thofc  primitive  inftitutions 

*  Fines  imperii  tucri,  magis  quam  proferre,  nios  eiat.  Intra  fuam  ciiique  pa- 
triam  regna  finiebantur.     Just,  ubi  fupra.-  +  Apud  Cicer.  de  Nat.  Dcor. 
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by  v/hich  the  order  of  their  government  has  been  preferved, 
their  monarchs,  how  abfolute  foever  they  may  appear,  have 
been  reftrained  in  the  exercife  of  their  power. 

Now  thefe  governments,  like  all  others  which  men  have 
inftituted,  and  to  which  they  have  fubmitted  by  confcnt,  tho' 
they  are  artificial,  are  however  inflituted  by  virtue  of  the  law 
of  our  nature,  and  are,  in  this  fenfe,  of  divine  appointment. 
That  fovereignty,  or  fupremacy,  for  fuch  it  may  be  called 
in  a  true  fenfe,  which  was  at  firft  in  fathers  of  families, 
not  for  their  fakes,  but  for  the  fake  of  their  offspring,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  human  fpecies,  belongs  to  one  fove- 
reign  or  fupreme  magiftrate ;  to  more  than  one,  to  the  col- 
ledtive  or  reprefentative  body  of  the  people  ;  and  fometimes  to 
all  thefe,  according  to  the  various  conftitutions  of  civil  govern- 
ments, which  were  indifferent  before  they  were  made,  but 
ceafe  to  be  fo,  and  are  obligatory  on  every  member  of  the 
community,  afterwards.  There  muft  be  an  abfolute  power  in 
every  civil  fociety  placed  fomewhere.  As  it  is  placed  in  one 
man,  or  in  more,  a  monarchy  arifes,  or  an  ariftocracv,  or  a 
democracy:  and,  when  it  is  divided  between  all  thefe,  a  mixed 
government,  which  is,  I  prefume,  the  beft  of  the  four.  By 
this  reprefentation,  fo  evidently  true  that  no  man  who  is  in 
his  wits  can  doubt  of  it,  we  may  learn  to  defpife  and  abhor 
certain  venal  or  ftupid  writers  in  favor  of  monarchy.  Some 
of  thefe  would  perfuade,  like  Filmer,  that  Adam  was  an  ab- 
folute monarch  by  creation  ;  that  his  right  has  defcended  to 
kings ;  that  all  other  men  are  flaves  by  birth,  and  never  had 
a  right  to  choofe  -either  forms  of  government  or  governors. 
Some  again  would  perfuade,  like  Hornius,  whom  Puffen- 
DORF  *  cites  and  refutes,  that  altho'  men  have  a  right  to  make  co- 

*  Lib.  vii.    c.  iii. 
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venantSj  and  conflitute  civil  governments,  they  have  no  power 
to  confer  fovereignty  on  princes.  They  may  choofe  a  king  to 
govern  them,  that  is,  they  may  name  a  perfon  on  whom  this 
fovereignty,  this  majefty,  this  power  to  govern  which  they 
cannot  give,  will  defcend,  by  a  fort  of  divine  emanation,  from 
God,  who  can  alone  give  them.  Filmer's  hypothefis  will  be 
always  lame  as  well  as  abfurd,  till  Adam's  right  heirs,  for  all 
other  princes  are  by  this  hypothefis  no  better  than  ufnrpers, 
can  be  certainly  diflinguifhed.  They  would  be  fo  by  Harry 
Martin's  expedient,  if  they  were  born  with  combs  on  their 
heads,  and  every  other  man  with  a  bunch  on  his  back.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind  has  yet  appeared  among  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  till  it  does  we  mufi:  content  ourfelves  to 
acknowledge  fuch  kings  as  we  have.  The  hypothefis  of  Hor- 
Nius  does  not  expofe  us  to  the  fame  uncertainty,  and  we  may 
know  our  king  by  much  the  fame  rule  by  which  the  Tarta- 
rians  know  their  god.  When  a  king  is  chofen,  fovereignty  and' 
majefty  defcend  immediately  upon  him,  and  he  is  completely 
a  king.  When  a  great  lama  is  chofen,  the  foul  of  Foe  enters 
immediately  into  him,  and  he  is  completely  a  god.  There 
are  many  more  foolifh  and  knavifh  hypothefes  of  the  fame 
kind  ;  and  the  principal  promoters  of  them,  in  every  country, 
have  been  the  clergy,  whofe  flattery  to  princes  had  well  nigh 
fucceeded  among  us,  (o  as  to  make  the  caufe  of  tyranny,  what 
it  has  been,  and  ftill  continues  to  be  made  in  other  nations, 
the  caufe  of  God.  But  tho'  we  believe  that  monarchy  was  the 
iirfl:  form  of  civil  government,  and  that  paternal  government 
might  lead  men  to  it;  yet  may  we  believe  very  confiftently, 
and  we  m.uft  believe,  unlefs  we  refolve  to  believe  againfi:  fadt 
and  rcafon  both,  that  this,  like  every  other  form  of  govern- 
ment, is  of  human  inftitution,  cftablifhed  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  ;  and  that  no  other  majefly,  fince  the  word 
impofes  fo  much,  is  inherent  in  it  than  that  which  belongs^ 
3  tO; 
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to  the  fupreme  power  of  every  ftate,  wherever  that  power  is 
placed.  Natural  government  was  defigned  to  laft,  and  did  laft^ 
till  civil  government  became  neceflary.  Nature  inftituted  one, 
and  dircdled  human  reafon  to  the  other.  She  meaned  the  fame 
in  both  cafes,  the  good  of  the  governed.  Her  inftitution  and 
her  direction  could  not  have  different  ends.  She  intended,  no 
doubt,  that  they  who  had  been  treated  like  children,  under 
the  influence  of  inftind,  fhould  be  treated  fo  likewife,  under 
the  influence  ol  reafon. 


XIII. 

HAVE  faid  thus  much,  in  order  to  ihew  that  political  focie- 
ties  grew  out  of  natural,  and  that  civil  governments  were 
formed  not  by  the  concurrence  of  individuals,  but  by  the 
affociations  of  families.  It  is  the  more  neceffary  to  repeat 
and  to  inculcate  this  diftindion,  becaufe,  for  want  of  making 
it,  and  by  reprefenting  mankind  to  themfelves  like  a  number 
of  favage  individuals  out  of  all  fociety  in  their  natural  ftate, 
inftead  of  confldering  them  as  members  of  families  from  their 
birth,  and  fuch  too  long  to  be  at  any  time  the  folitary  vaga- 
bonds of  the  oth^r  hypothefls,  our  befl:  writers,  even  Mr. 
Hooker,  and  much  more  Mr.  Locke,,  have  reafoned  both  in- 
conflftently,  and  on  a  falfe  foundation.  Inconflftently,  be- 
caufe they  fometimes  acknowledge  paternal  government  to 
have  preceded  civil,  and  yet  reafon  about  the  inftitution  of 
civil,  as  if  men  had  been  then  firft  aflembled  in  any  kind  of 
fociety,  or  had  been  fubjedl  to  any  kind  of  rule;  for  to  fay 
that  the  law  of  nature  was  of  itfelf  fuch  a  rule,  and  that  every 
one  of  thefe  independent  inhabitants  of  the  earth  did,  or  might 
exercife  juftice  for  himfelf  and  others,  on  thofe  who  violated 
this  law,  was  language  unworthy  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  unnecef-- 

fary. 
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fary  to  his  fyftem,   and  yet  it  is  the  language  of  his  fecond 
chapter  in  his  fecond  book  of  civil  government.      Falfely,  be- 
caufe  it  is  eafy  to  demonftrate  that  mankind  never  was  in  fuch 
a  ftate  of  nature  as  thefe  authors  generally,    the  beft  and  the 
word,   have  affumed,   by  demonftrating  that  the  generations 
of  men  could  not  have  been  continued  in  fuch  a  ftate.      It  is 
impoffible  we  fhould  know,    by  hiftory  or  tradition,    how  the 
firft  civil  governments  were  eftablifhed.      It  is  fo  impoffible, 
that  if  any  hiftory  or  tradition  pretended  to  give  fuch  relations, 
they  would  lofe  defervedly  all  credit  for  this  very  reafon.      But 
v/e  may  guefs  with  great  probability,    by  analogy  from  what 
we  know;  and  we  may  rejeft  without  prefumption  the  whim- 
ftes,   that  fpeculative  men  invent  in  contradiction  to  this  ana- 
logy, and  to  the  viftble  conftitution  of  human  nature.    "  If  we 
*'  may  not  fuppofe  men  ever  to  have  been  in  the  ftate  of  nature," 
fays  Mr.  Locke  *,  "  becaufe  we  hear  not  much  of  them  in  fuch 
*'  a  ftate,  we  may  as  well  fuppofe  the  armies  of  Salmanasser 
"  or  Xerxes  were  never  children,  becaufe  we  hear  little  of  them 
*'  till  they  were  men,  and  embodied  in  armies."    But  with  fub- 
miflion  to  this  great  author,  the  comparifon  is  not  at  all  to  his 
purpofe,  nor  helps  him  in  the  leaft  to  anfwer  the  objedion  he 
fuppofed   might   be  made  to  him.      No  man  would  be  mad 
enough,  moft  certainly,  to  deny  that  all  thefe  foldiers  had  been 
once  children,  tho'  he  neither  knew  them  nor  had  ever  heard 
of  them  in  their  childhood.     But,  to  make  the  comparifon  ap- 
poftte,  no  man  fhould  be  able  to  affirm  that  all  thefe  foldiers 
had  been  members  of  other  communities  before  they  were  em- 
bodied in  thefe  armies       The  queftion  is   not,    whether  men 
lived  together  in  the  ftate  of  nature  ftnce  the  world  was  their 
common  habitation,  but,  what  the  ftate  of  nature  was,  whether 
it  was  compofed  of  men  who  lived  together  in  families,   and 

*  Civ.  Gov.  c.  vlii. 

whether 
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whether  thefe  families,  by  uniting  together,  gave  a  beginning  to 
political  focieties  ;  or  whether  it  was  compofed  of  as  many 
folitary  individuals  as  there  were  men  in  the  world,  and  whe- 
ther thefe  men,  independent  and  equal  one  amongft  another, 
-met  amicably  together,   and  fet  up  government  without   any 

vrsbjetter  preparation  for  it. 

^.^^.  / 

/  Locke  infids  much  on  the  natural  equality  and  freedom  of 
mankind ;  but  he  feems  to  carry  his  notions  on  the  fubjed;  a 
little  further  than  nature,  and  the  reafon  of  things,  will  allow. 
We  may  diflinguifh  a  perfonal  and  a  fecial  equality.  Nature 
has  been  far  from  conftituting  the  firft,  and  the  creatures  of 
no  other  fpecies  are  probably  fo  unequal  in  this  refpe6l  as  thofe 
of  the  human.  The  utmofl:  efforts  of  art  cannot  give  them 
even  the  appearances  of  equality.  But  nature  has  really,  if 
not  fo  apparently,  conftituted  the  laft  ;  for  the  father  was  a 
fon,  and  the  fon  will  be  a  father  ;  the  magillrate  might  have 
been  a  fubje6t,  and  the  fubjedl  a  magiftrate.  Nature  has  de- 
termined nothing  in  thefe  cafes,  and  therefore  thefe  laft  de- 
flinations,  when  they  are  made  with  a  partial  inequality  in 
ihefe  focieties  of  men,  are  due  folely  to  the  folly  of  men,  to 
their  neglect  of  natural  indications,  not  to  the  indications  of 
nature,  and  to  the  imperfedlion  of  all  human  eftablifhments ; 
fo  that  the  reverfe  of  them  would  take  effed:,  for  the  moft  part, 
if  the  indications  of  nature  were  obferved  and  followed.  He 
who  fits  on  a  throne  would  inhabit  a  cottage,  and  he  who 
holds  a  plough  would  weild  a  fcepter. 

That  all  men  are  born  to  be  free,  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  and 
therefore  I  think,  that  they  never  were  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  nature 
as  Locke  afTumes*.      His  ftate  of  perfedt  freedom,   fo  he  calls 

*  lb.  c  ii. 
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it,  would  have  been  a  ftate  of  war  and  violence,  of  mutual  and 
alternate  opprefHon,  as  really  as  that  which  Hobbes  imagined 
to  have  been  the  ftate  of  nature.  He  diftinguiflies,  indeed, 
between  liberty  and  licence,  and  fuppofes  a  law  of  nature  in 
force  to  reftrain  the  latter.  But  as  he  fuppofes,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  every  man  had  an  equal  right  to  be  the  executioner 
of  this  law,  as  well  as  the  judge,  and  to  punifh  the  offenders 
againft  it,  not  only  for  his  own  prefervation,  but  in  order  to 
preferve  mankind  in  general,  it  is  plain  that  this  hypothecs 
implies  the  fame  abfurdities  as  the  other,  and  that  the  flate  of 
mankind  under  the  law  of  nature,  according  to  Locke,  would 
have  been  very  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  the  ftate  of  nature 
before  there  was  any  fuch  thing  as  law,  according  to  Hobbes. 
The  pretence  of  law  in  one,  would  have  done  as  much  hurt  as 
the  want  of  it  in  the  other;  and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  ty- 
ranny and  opprefllon  would  have  prevailed  univerfally,  if 
every  man,  belides  being  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  had  been 
an  univerfal  judge  and  executioner. 

Mr.  Locke  doubted  not  but  his  doftrine  would  feem  very 
flrange  to  fome  men  ;  and,  in  truth,  they  muft  be  very  ftrange 
men  to  whom  it  does  not  appear  fuch.  He  afks,  however,  be- 
fore it  be  condemned,  to  have  this  queftion  refolved,  by  what 
right  princes  or  ftates  can  put  to  death  or  punifh  an  alien  for 
any  crime  he  commits  in  their  countries  ?  The  alien  is  not  fub- 
jeA  to  their  laws.  They  muft  punifh  him,  therefore,  by  the  law 
of  nature;  and,  if  by  the  law  of  nature  every  man  hath  not 
power  to  punifh  offences  againft  it,  he  does  not  fee  how  the 
magiftrates  of  any  community  can  punifli  an  alien.  This  is 
the  queftion,  this  the  argument ;  and  a  fufScient  anfvver  may 
be  given  to  both,  without  confulting  Grotius,  Puffendorf, 
or  any  of  the  oracles  of  law.  Tho'  an  alien  does  not  owe 
allegiance  to  the  fovereign  power  of  the  country  wherein  he 
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is  an  alien,  becaufe  two  diftin(5l  allegiances  cannot  be  due 
from  the  fame  perfon  at  the  fame  time ;  yet  he  is  under  the 
protedlion  of  that  government,  and  a  fubjedt  of  it  who  {hould 
rob  or  murder  him  would  be  puniQied  by  the  laws  of  it.  He 
is  therefore  liable  to  be  punifhed  by  the  fame  laws,  and  it  is 
not  true  that  they  who  make  them  and  they  who  execute 
them  are  to  him,  in  fuch  cafes  as  thefe,  men  without  autho- 
rity. The  laws  that  concern  men  as  denizens  only  concern 
him  not,  for  he  enjoys  none  of  the  advantages  pecuharly  and 
exclufively  attributed  to  denizens.  But  the  laws  that  are 
neceffary  to  preferve  the  peace  and  good  order  of  a  community 
concern  every  man  who  lives  in  it,  and  the  alien  fubmits  him- 
felf  voluntarily  to  them  when  he  refolves  to  do  fo.  He  can 
be  entituled  to  protediion  on  no  other  condition.  He  accepts 
this  condition  ;  he  is  punifhable  therefore  by  his  own  confent, 
and  the  municipal  laws,  not  the  laws  of  nature  alone,  con- 
demn him  juftly.  But  if  the  former  did  not  fpeak  to  him,  if 
he  was  not  bound  to  hearken  to  them,  as  Locke  affirms  too 
generally  and  too  rafhly,  would  there  be  no  difference  be- 
tween the  right  which  he  affumes  to  belong  to  every  man  by 
nature  of  punifhing  offences  againft  her  laws,  as  this  man  fo- 
berly  judges  the  cafe  to  require,  and  that  right  which  a  court 
of  juftice  has  to  proceed  by  ftated  rules,  that  reafon  authorifes, 
and  general  confent  approves,  againft  an  alien  who  violates  at 
once  the  particular  laws  of  a  community  and  the  univerfal 
laws  of  nature  ?  Would  there  be  fo  little  difference  that  one 
could  not  ftand  without  the  other,  nor  the  condu6l  of  princes 
and  ftates  in  puniftiing  aliens  in  thefe  cafes  be  juftifiied,  unlefs 
this  ftrange  dodtrine  were  admitted  ?  I  think  no  man  who  is 
capable  of  refledion  will  be  of  this  mind.  But  thus  it  happens 
to  men  of  the  greateft  genius,  when  they  grow  to  be  over- 
fond  of  an  hypothecs.  They  purfue  the  trains  of  their  ab- 
ilrad,  that  is  their  general  ideas,  wherever  thefe  carry  them. 
VaL.  V.  S  Thus 
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Thus  they  are  led  to  maintain  proportions  fo  little  conform- 
able to  the  real  conftitution  of  things,  that  he  who  reafons 
lefs  on  general  notions,  and  confines  himfelf  more  to  obferve 
this  conftitution  in  every  particular,  will  have  frequent  occa-  ^ 
fions  to  difcern  a  wide  difference  between  the  fpeculations  of^f^^'^ 
philofophers  and  the  original  invariable  fyftem  of  nature.  ._  ' '  / 
I  A  M  not  as  much  perfuaded  as  Mr.  Locke  was,  that  all  / 
political  focieties  began  from  a  voluntary  union.  Many  of 
them  did,  and  I  think  that  this  union  was  a  voluntary  union 
of  families  in  focieties  that  may  be  called  legal,  becaufe 
they  were  made  according  to  natural  and  divine  appoint- 
ment; for  thofe,  that  may  be  called  illegal,  will  fall  under 
another  confideration.  I  think  thus  becaufe  the  moft  early 
traditions,  and  the  moft  antient  as  well  as  modern  hiftories, 
even  thofe  that  are  cited  to  prove  the  contrary,  fhew  me 
mankind  not  only  in  their  childhood,  but  in  their  manhoodj 
affembled  in  families  before  they  were  fo  in  civil  focieties. 
Joseph  Acosta,  who  is  cited  by  Locke,  fays,  "  there  was. 
"  reafon  to  conjeaure,  that  the  people  of  Peru  had  neither 
"  kings  nor  commonwealths  for  a  long  time."  But  how 
did  they  live  during  this  time  ?  Were  they  fo  many  individuals 
fcattered  about  the  country  without  any  form  or  appearance 
of  fociety  ?  By  no  means.  They  lived  in  troops,  as  they  do 
at  this  day  in  Florida,  and  we  know  how  the  people  of  Flo- 
rida and  North-America  live  at  this  day,  by  a  multitude  of 
perfons,  miilionaries,  and  others,  who  all  reprefent  them  as 
tribes  or  families,  that  obferve  the  precepts  and  cuftoms  of 
their  anceftors,  that  have  public  aflemblies  for  confultatioa 
wherein  their  elders  prefide,  and  that  give  the  fupreme  com- 
mand over  them,  in  time  of  war  at  leaft,  to  perfons  they  eled:, 
as  other  favages  fubmit  to  the  more  permanent  authority  of 
their  caciques.  I  think  it  evident  beyond  all  contradidion, 
from  obferving  the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  phyfical,  and 
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moral,  that  mankind  could  not  have  fubfiiled,  nor  have  been 
propagated,  if  men  had  been  ever  out  of  fociety,  and  that 
having  been  educated  till  their  years  of  difcretion  in  it,  tho' 
they  might  pollibly  but  rarely  change  focieties,  they  would 
never  go  out  of  fociety,  nor  could  become  fuch  unafTociated 
independent  creatures,  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  by 
the  other  hypothecs,  till  they  became  members  of  feme  po- 
litical fociety.  I  think  it  eafy  to  conceive  how  men  were  pre- 
pared, by  living  in  natural,  to  live  in  political  focieties,  and 
impoflible  to  conceive  how  ftrolling  favages,  who  knew  no* 
fubordination,  nor  had  been  accuftomed  to  obferve  any  rules 
of  focial  life,  could  be  picked  up  one  by  one,  as  it  were,  and 
reduced  at  once  under  the  laws  of  any  civil  government.  When- 
ever this  was  done,  paternal  authority  had,  no  doubt,  a  great 
fhare  in  determining  their  families  to  unite  with  one  another; 
but  if  we  believe  that  the  confent  of  every  family  was  collec- 
tively taken,  we  fl:iall  affume  no  more  than  what  is  actually 
pradifed  among  the  favages  on  every  occafion,  of  making  war 
and  peace,  of  huntings,  and  tranfmigrations  from  one  fettle- 
ment  to  another.  In  fbort,  I  think,  as  tradition,  hiftory,  an  ana- 
logy to  what  pafles  in  fome  fort  before  our  eyes,  and  the  a6lual 
conftitution  of  human  nature  lead  me  to  think  ;  whereas  much 
abler  men  are  led  into  different  extremes,  to  fupport  different 
hypothefes.  To  fupport  the  divine  right  and  abfolute  power 
of  kings,  FiLMEk  advanced  the  filly  and  flavifh  notion  of 
royal  fatherhood.  Silly,  indeed,  as  well  as  flavifh,  it  muft  be 
reputed  ;  fince  tho'  the  power  of  the  father  was,  on  many  ac- 
counts, greater  and  lafled  longer  than  that  of  the  mother,  and 
fince  he  could  not  therefore  have  talked  of  royal  motherhood, 
if  it  had  ferved  his  purpofe,  with  as  much  feeming  propriety  as 
of  royal  fatherhood ;  yet  is  it  certain  that  even  the  paternal 
was  a  temporary  power,  as  it  has  been  explained  above,  and 
that  when  it  continued  longer  than  the  minority  of  children, 
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this  was  due  to  gratitude,  to  habitual  reverence,  or  to  circuni- 
fiances  of  conveniency,  and,  in  no  fort,  to  any  natural  right 
that  the  father  had.  To  deduce  therefore  from  hence  a  right  and 
power,  fuch  as  Filmer  would  afcribe  to  kings,  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  greateft  abfurdities  that  was  ever  committed  to  paper. 
A  very  commendable  zeal  to  explode  thefe  falfe  notions  of 
government,  and  to  affert  the  caufe  of  liberty,  carried  Locke 
into  another  extreme,  very  unnecefiarily,  as  I  apprehend.  He 
aifumed  the  ftate  of  nature  to  be  fuch  as  could  never  exift, 
and  the  method  of  eflablifliing  civil  focieties  to  be  fuch  as 
Gould  never  be  executed.  Will  it  be  faid  that  he  meaned 
only  to  give  an  abfi:ra£l  fyflem  of  the  natural  rights  of  man- 
kind ?  1  fhall  afk,  if  it  be  faid,  to  what  purpofe  it  was  to 
make  any  abftraft  fyftem  of  rights,  that  never  did  nor  could 
exift,  and  of  a  method  of  cftablifhing  civil  government  that 
never  could  be  taken  ?  It  could  ferve  furely  no  other  purpofe, 
than  to  give  us  a  notion  of  natural  liberty  very  different  from 
the  real  conftitution  of  nature,  by  which  we  are  lefs  able  to 
preferve  liberty  without  fome  fort  or  other  of  government,  than 
we  are  liable  to  lofe  it  by  the  abufe  of  government.  I  fhall 
afk,  in  the  next  place,  whether  the  right  of  mankind  to  be 
governed  by  law,  and  not  by  will,  under  every  form  of  civil 
government,  be  not  as  well  eftablifhed  by  referring  the  ori- 
ginal of  all  thefe  forms  to  the  confent  of  men  affembled  in  fa- 
milies, as  to  the  confent  of  men  difperfed,  God  knows  why, 
after  having  been  educated  in  one  kind  of  fociety,  and  afTem^ 
bled,  Gqi)  knows  how,  to  eftablifh  another.. 
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S  it  is  muchjnore  reafonable  to  judge,  in  all  cafes,  by  a  conr- 
fideration.  of  the  a.(Stual.  conltitution  of  human,  nature, 
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than  to  run  the  rifle  of  miftaking  what  is  true  by  imagining 
what  may  be  fo ;  it  is  Hkewife  both  reafonable  and  neceflary, 
on  the  fubjedl:  fpoken  of  here,  to  look  as  far  back  as  we  have 
any  light  on  the  natural  and  political  ftate  of  mankind,  in 
which  review  we  fhall  find  fufficient  inducements  to  think 
that  the  ftate  of  nature  was  not  a  ftate  of  anarchy  but  a  ftate 
of  government,  and  that  fome  form  or  other  of  it  fubfifted  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  however  thefe  forms  may  have  va- 
ried. We  diftinguifti  between  natural  and  political  fociety ; 
but  the  real  difference  between  them  is  not  fo  great  as  we 
imagine.  Nature  inftituted  the  former,  but  we  cannot  doubt 
that  reafon  and  experience  improved  it,  without  changing  the. 
form,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  circumftances  of  families  al- 
tered. When  thefe  were  altered  fo  far  that  the  fame  form 
would  do  no  longer,  men  altered  the  form  itfelf  They 
kept  nearer  to  it  in  fome  focieties,  and  went  further  from  it 
in  others.  The  inftitution  ceafed  to  be  that  of  nature,  it  became 
that  of  art.  But  in  all  other  refpedls  there  was  no  more  reafon, 
perhaps,  to  fay,  whenever  and  wherever  this  happened,  for  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  affume  that  it  happened  every  where 
at  once,  that  a  new  ftate  of  mankind  arofe  in  thofe  places  and 
at  thofe  times,  than  there  has  been  to  lay  fo  on  every  great 
revolution  of  government  ftnce,  when  monarchies  have  changed 
from  eledive  to  hereditary,  when  ariftocracies  or  democracies 
have  been  raifed  on  their  ruin,  or  mixed  governments  on 
thofe  of  all  three. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Egyptians,  who  appear  to 
have  been,  if  any  people  we  know  of  were  fuch,  the  Aborir- 
gines  of  their  country.  The  accounts  which  hiftory  gives  of 
their  political  conftitution,  and  thofe  anecdotes  which  tradi- 
tion has  preferved  concerning  the  original  of  it,  incline,  and  al- 
moft  determine,  one  to  think  that  it  was  formed  in  the  manner 
7;  which 
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which  has  been  afiumed  of  forming  political  focieties  for  mu- 
tual advantage,  or  common  defence  ;  that  the  union  of  fa- 
milies compofed  feveral  fmall  dynafties,  and  the  union  of  dy- 
nafties  one  great  empire  ;  that  it  was  fo  formed  on  principles 
of  common  utility,  and  without  the  infociable  defign  of  in- 
vading others,  till  Sethosis,  or  Egypt;us,  or  Sesostris  and 
other  conquerors  arofe,  who  invaded  the  nations  of  Africa,  of 
Ada,  and  even  of  Europe,  as  the  Ethiopians  and  Arabians  in- 
vaded Egypt.  The  other  great  empire,  the  Babylonian  or 
Aflyrian,  of  which  the  Grecian  antiquaries,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  China,  relate  fo  many  wonders,  feems  to  have  been 
formed  in  another  manner. 

Lawyers  fpeak  of  illegal  communities  of  bodies  of  mea 
who  unite  under  certain  conditions,  and  become  focieties  to 
break  all  the  rules  of  fociability ;  to  rob,  and  to  plunder,  like 
the  antient  Greeks  fpoken  of  by  Thucydides,  or  the  modern 
Arabs  and  Tartars.  Some  of  thef?  have  never  fettled  in  civil 
governments.  They  have  gathered  from  time  to  time,  like 
mpors  into  clouds,  have  produced  ftorms,  marked  their  courfe 
by  devaftation,  and  done  great,  but  tranlient,  mifchief.  Other 
confederacies  there  have  been,  as  illegal  as  thefe  in  their  infti- 
tution,  defigned  to  invade  the  poffeflions  of  others,  and  to 
form  political  focieties  by  conqueft  againft  the  laws  of  nature, 
inftead  of  forming  them  by  compadt  agreeably  to  it. 

As  I  affume  with  more  probability  on  my  fide  than  fuch 
hypothefes  have  generally,  that  the  reigns  of  the  moft  antient 
kings  of  Egypt  were  called  the  reigns  of  the  gods,  on  account 
of  the  wife  laws  and  inftitutions  by  which  they  promoted  the 
peace  and  happinefs  of  that  people;  fo  we  may  affume,  that 
the  Aflyrian  empire  was  founded  and  fupported,  from  the  firfi:, 
by  violence.     Who  Nimrod  was,   or  Belcjs,  or  any  of  thofe 
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that  have  been  named  in  the  variety  and  uncertainty  of  tradi- 
tions, among  the  founders  of  this  empire,  when  they  Hved, 
and  what  they  did,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay.  Even  Marsham, 
who  labored  this  point  fo  much,  with  all  his  fagacity,  and 
all  his  learning,  left  it,  as  he  found  it,  in  the  dark.  But  as 
NiMROD  ftands  reprefented,  in  the  mofaical  hiftory,  a  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord,  he  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  warrior  ;  and 
we  may  believe,  without  flraining  the  fenfe  of  antient  anec- 
dotes too  much,  that  Bel,  Belus,  or  Baal,  who  was  fo  fan- 
guinary  a  god,  had  not  been  a  king  of  great  moderation, 
nor  had  acquired  power  by  perfualion  rather  than  by  force, 
by  the  arts  of  peace  than  by  ufurpation  and  war.  Justin 
fays,  that  Ninus  was  the  firft,  not  to  make  war,  but  to  change 
the  nature  of  it  %  and  to  extend  his  empire  by  fubduing  his 
neighbors.  The  Egyptian  Sesostris,  and  the  Scythian  Ta  ■ 
naus  much  more  antient,  had  made  war  for  fame  alone,  and, 
content  with  vidory,  had  abftained  from  empire ''.  Their 
kingdoms,  which  each  nation  reputed  to  be  the  mofl  antient 
of  the  world,  and  which  were  fo  perhaps  of  the  world  they 
knew,  had  been  eftablifhed  long  before  thefe  wars  begun. 
Arts  and  fciences  were  more  improved  among  the  Egyptians : 
primitive  fimplicity  among  the  Scythians.  But  it  is  probable, 
that  neither  of  them  engaged  in  wars,  till  felf-defence  made 
them  neceflary,  or  till  the  ambition  of  their  princes  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  them.  Then  Sesostris  harneffed  monarchs  to  his 
chariot.  Then  the  Scythians  impofed  a  tribute  on  Afia, 
rather  as  the  trophy  than  the  reward  of  their  vidory ".  The 
firft  Affyrian  kings,  on  the  contrary,  eftabliflied  their  monarchy 
by  force,  in  an  age  when  the  illegal  confederacy  of  a  few  fa- 
milies was  fufficient  to  give  the  moft  forward,  and  the  mofl:  po- 
pular man  amongft  them,  the  title  of  a  mighty  hunter,  and  the 

a)  Avitum  gentium  morem.         b)  Content!  vidloria,  imperio  abftinebant. 
c)  Magis  in  titulum  imperii,  quam  in  viftorise  prasmium. 

means 
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means  of  forming  a  political  fociety  on  a  principle  of  ambition, 
and  by  ufurpation  on  the  other  little  ftates,  imfkilled,  and  un- 
able to  refift  :    "  rudes  ad  refiftendum." 

There  mud  needs  have  been  a  multitude  of  numerous  fa- 
milies, or  little  ftates,  in  thefe  early  days,  and  in  the  countries 
we  fpeak  of  here,  {ince  Joshua  conquered  one  and  thirty  kings 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  is  eafy,  therefore,  to  conceive  how 
fuch  a  man  as  we  affumeNiMROD  to  have  been,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  fcripture,  and  Belus  after  him,  if  they  were  different 
perfons,  for  that  one  was  the  Saturn  and  the  other  the  Ju- 
piter of  the  Greeks  is  not  fo  very  certain  ;  that  fuch  a  man,  I 
fay,  might  unite  by  confent  both  men  and  families  of  men,  as 
fierce  as  hirnfelf,  in  confederacies  to  invade  others.  "Whatever 
ufe  they  made  of  this,  whether  they  contented  themfelves  to 
conquer  and  to  ravage,  or  whether,  as  they  had  united  by  con- 
fent, they  obliged  their  neighbors  to  unite  with  them  by 
force,  it  feems  that  Ninus  profited  of  their  fuccefs  to  do  the 
laft.  He  extended  his  dominion  by  vidory,  and  as  he  ex- 
tended it,  he  confirmed  it.  Thus  the  babylonian  empire  was 
founded  by  force  of  arms,  and  thus  it  was  maintained ;  till 
as  force  had  raifed  it,  force  deftroyed  it,  and  illegal  confedera- 
cies put  an  end  to  what  illegal  confederacies  had  begun. 

If  we  confider  the  true  ends  of  fociety,  to  which  the  gene- 
ral nature  and  reafon  of  things  dired  mankind,  we  fhall  find 
it  hard  to  conceive  how  they  could  be  induced  to  unite  their 
families  on  any  other  motives  than  thofe  of  common  utility, 
and  common  defence,  againft  the  little  robbers  that  have  been 
mentioned ;  or  how,  when  a  fuperior  force  made  them  fafe 
from  thefe,  they  fhould  choofe  to  become  great  robbers  them- 
felves, and  to  invade  and  conquer  as  if  their  happinefs  had 
depended  more  on  fubduing  other  governments  than  oji  a  wife 

and 
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and  juft  conftltution  of  their  own.  But  if  we  confidcr  the 
particular  nature  of  man,  wherein  there  is  one  principle  that 
■dirciSls  him  agreeably  to  the  general  law  of  nature,  and  another 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  impulfe  of  appetites  and  paf- 
£ons  that  are  of  fubordinate  ufe  in  the  human  oeconomy,  but 
were  not  defigned  to  be  the  laws  of  it,  we  fhall  eafily  con- 
ceive how  the  condudt  of  mankind  has  become  in  thefe  cafes, 
and  almoft  in  all  others,  repugnant  to  nature,  leafon,  and 
their  own  common  fenfe. 

The  firfl:  impreflions  that  are  made  on  focieties,  like  thofe 
on  particular  men,  laft  long,  and  the  worft  longeft.  The 
character  of  a  few  eminent  perfons,  nay  of  fome  one  who  has 
acquired  fame,  authority,  and  power,  efpecially  if  he  has  had 
the  legiflative  in  matters  religious  as  well  as  civil,  becomes 
that  of  a  nation,  grows  confirmed  by  cuftom,  and  paffes  for 
natural  and  reafonable  in  defpite  of  nature  and  reafon.  This 
happens  in  particular  ftates,  and  this  has  happened  in  the 
great  commonwealth  of  mankind.  If  fome  men  have  been 
deified  for  the  good,  many  have  been  fo  for  the  hurt  they 
did  ;  and  conquerors,  the  moft  noxious  of  all  animals,  have 
become  objedls  of  adoration.  However  unlike  nations  may 
be  to  nations  in  their  difpofitions  and  manners,  all  of  them, 
even  the  weakeft,  feek  their  own  advantage  real  or  imaginary, 
at  the  cxpence  of  others.  Thus  have  the  civil  focieties  of 
men  afted  towards  one  another  from  their  primitive  inftitu- 
tion  ;  for  if  fome  fet  the  example,  the  others  foon  followed 
it,  and  whilft  every  particular  fiate  has  gone  thro'  vj^rious 
forms  of  government  and  revolutions  of  fortune,  the  univerfal 
ftate  of  mankind  has  been  little  lefs  than  a  ftate  of  perpetual 
anarcfiy.  Families  kept  men  out  of  that  flate  of  individuality 
which  HoBBES,  and  even  Lockf,  fuppofcs.  But  political 
focieties  have  been  always  individuals. 

Vol.  V.  T  XV.   Be- 
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XV. 

ESIDES  the  two  mann£:rs  that  have  been  mentioned^ 
in  which  civil  focieties  were  formed,  there  was  a  third 
very  near  a  kin  to  the  fecond,  that  came  into  frequent  ufe, 
when  the  numbers  of  people  increafed  in  fome  countries 
faftcr  than  their  induftry,  and  the  order  of  their  government 
made  provifion  for  them;  or  when,  for  fom.e  other  reafon,  the 
greateft  part  of  a  community,  and  the  fovereign  power  in  it 
refolved  to  drive  out  a  fmaller  part  that  they  judged  noxious 
to  the  whole.  This  manner  of  eftablifhing  new  governments 
when  it  was  done  by  force,  and  it  was  feldom  done  with  the 
confent  of  the  invaded,  was  full  as  illegal,  relatively  to  the  law 
of  nature,  in  the  invaders,  however  foftened  by  pretences  of 
neceflity,  as  the  fecond.  It  was  more  bloody  too,  when  they 
who  defended  their  antient  pofleflions  were  more  able  to  re- 
iift,  and  they  who  fought  new  habitations  were  more  numer- 
ous than  either  of  them  had  been,  when  kingdoms  and  ftates 
were  firft  formed,  and  colonies  were  firfl:  planted.  The  In- 
habitants of  Gaul  were  grown  fo  numerous,  that  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Tarquin,  the  Celtic  Gauls,  who  facked  Rome  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  began  to  fend  their  colonies  abroad,  at  the 
iiifligation  of  their  king  Ambigatus*.  He  thought  it  necefia- 
ry  to  exonerate  his  kingdom  over  crovv'ded  with  people,  "  ex- 
*'  onerare  praegravante  turba  regnum."  He  authorifed  the  ex- 
peditions, by  fetting  his  nephews  at  the  head  of  them,  by 
giving  them  commiflions  to  fettle  wherever  the  gods  fliould  di- 
redl  by  auguries,   "  in  quas  dii  dediflent  auguriis  fedes,"  and 

♦  Liv.  lib.  V. 
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by  levying  fuch  formidable  armies  for  this  piirpofe  as  no  na- 
tion fhould  be  able  to  reiifl:,  "  ne  qufs  gens  arcere  advenien- 
"  tes  pofll't."  This  account,  that  Livy  gives  of  the  Celtic  inva- 
fions,  may  fcrve,  in  fome  fort,  for  thofe  which  other  nations  made 
on  the  Rom.an  provinces,  long  after  his  time,  and  in  the  decline 
of  that  empire.  The  Oftrogoths,  the  Vifigoths,  the  Vandals, 
and  the  Lombards,  to  whom  the  Franks,  altho'  an  affemblage 
of  adventurers  perhaps,  rather  than  one  people,  may  be  added, 
were  the  principal  nations,  who  broke  down  the  barriers  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  who  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  feveral  pro- 
vinces on  the  ruins  of  it.  They  were  all  detached  to  feek  new 
habitations,  from  the  various  and  numberlefs  families  and  focie- 
ties  of  people  who  inhabited  Scythia,  that  is  the  immenfe  ex- 
tent of  country  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  as  far  as 
the  Baltic  northward,  and  the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian,  at  lead, 
eaftward.  We  know  little  about  them,  whilft  they  remiained 
in  their  deferts,  and  that  little  is  very  confufed,  and  no  doubt 
very  fabulous.  But  this  in  general  is  certain,  their  numbers 
increafed  fo  much  in  every  fociety,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
country,  which  every  fociety  pofTeiled,  as  well  as  their  fkill 
to  improve  it,  was  fo  little  proportionable  to  the  wants  of  fuch 
numbers,  that  they  were  continually  fending  forth  new  colo- 
nies to  feek  new  habitations,  one  at  the  expence  of  the  other, 
driving  and  driven  out  by  turns.  The  fame  neceffity,  and  the 
fame  habits  of  invading  continued  when  the  Roman  empire, 
divided  by  Constan  tine,  and  weakened  by  his  Chriftian  fuc- 
cefTors,  was  no  longer  able  to  repel  their  incurfions.  They 
had  too,  befides  neceflity,  another  flrong  temptation  at  this 
tinie.  The  expeditions  they  undertook,  were  in  themfelves 
more  inviting  than  any  ot  the  former,  "  haud  paulo  laetioreni 
^'  viam  dii  dabant,"  as  Livy  fays,  when  he  compares  that  of 
Belovegus  into  Italy,  with  that  of  Sigovesus  into  the  Hcrcy- 
nian  foreft.     They  removed  to  better  climates,  to  countries  more 

T   2  fruitful, 
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fruitful,  or  more  cultivated,  as  well  as  more  adorned  than; 
their  own;  and  the  furprife  of  Athanaricus,  king  of  the 
Vifigoths,  who  had  made  a  peace  with  Gratian  for  prefents, 
and  principally  for  vidtuals,  when  he  came  to  Conftantinople,. 
at  the  invitation  of  Theodosius,  is  nothing  lefs  than  furpriling, 
altho'  JoRNANDES  dcfcribes  it  to  have  been  extreme. 

A  MULTITUDE  of  cxamplcs  might  be  brought  of  kingdoms 
and  ftates,  that  arofe  from  fuch  tranfmigrations  as  thefe,  of 
Greeks,  of  Phoenicians,  and  of  other  people.  Sometimes 
they  were  formed  by  agreement,  a  few  inftances  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  hiftory  and  tradition,  but  much  oftener  by  vio- 
lence, and  fometimes  by  fuch  circumftances  of  cruelty  as  were 
fufficient  to  exterminate  the  lawful  pofTefTors;  one  inftance  of 
which,  befides  thofe  already  pointed  out,  requires  a  particular 
mention  in  this  place.  It  is  not  only  to  be  reputed  more  au- 
thentic than  any  other,  becaufe  it  makes  a  part,  and  a  princi- 
pal part  of  facred  hiftory,  but  it  is  more  full  and  more  mar- 
vellous in  all  the  particular  circumftances  of  it,  and  fhews  an- 
other occafton,  Befides  that  of  a  too  great  increafe  of  people,  on 
which  one  part  of  a  community  was  defirous  to  feek  out  new 
habitations,  or  was  compelled  to  it  by  the  other.  The  wan- 
dering fam.ily  of  Abraham,  that  had  hovered  long  about  Egypt,, 
and  had  gone  thither  often  for  bread,  to  the  want  of  which. 
thefe  paftors  were  much  expofed,  fettled  in  that  country  at 
laft,  under  the  protection  of  Joseph,  and  continued  in  it 
above  two  centuries.  That  they  did  not  attempt  to  eftablifh  a 
government  of  their  own  in  it,  like  other  ftrangers  who  came 
from  barren  into  fruitful  countries,  is  eafily  accounted  for  by 
the  fmallnefs  of  their  number,  as  well  as  by  the  fttuation  of 
Joseph,  and  their  relation  to  him.  But  it  is  not  fo  ealy  to 
account  for  the  patience  with  which  they  bore,  after  the  death 
of  Joseph,  a  cruel  fervitude  of  fourfcore  years,  to  which  the 
5  tyranny 
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tyranny  of  the  Egyptians  had  reduced  them,  when  their  num- 
ber increafed  in  every  generation  fo  vaftly,  that  they  could 
bring,  at  the  time  of  the  Exode,  fix  hundred  thoufand  fight- 
ing men  into  the  field.  This  very  increafe  might  feem  incre- 
dible in  any  other  hiftory,  notvvithflanding  the  calculations 
that  have  been  made,  to  fliew  that  it  does  not  exceed  the  na- 
tural multiplication  of  a  people,  among  whom  polygamy  and 
concubinage  are  eflablifhed.  But  admitting  thefe  immenfe 
numbers,  and  this  extreme  patience  of  the  Ifraelites,  naturally 
impatient,  rafh,  and  unruly,  to  be  confident;  admitting  that 
the  expedlation  of  a  promifed  land,  whereof  their  father  Abra- 
ham had  taken  pofleflion  for  them,  by  erecting  altars  in  it,  as 
the  Spanifh  adventurers  took  pofleflion  of  feveral  countries  in 
America,  by  ere(5ling  croffes  in  them,  which  they  conquered 
afterwards,  and  claimed  by  virtue  of  this  right  of  pofTefTion  to 
belong  to  them  ;  admitting  this  expe<5lation,  I  fiy,  as  an  ad- 
ditional reafon  why  the  Ifraelites  fubmitted  to  their  bondage  fo 
long,  and  made  no  attempt  to  eftablifh  an  independent  king- 
dom or  commonwealth  in  Egypt;  yet  will  it  be  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  they  could  find  it  fo  difficult  to  withdraw  them- 
felves  out  of  this  country,  when  Moses  determined  them  to  it. 
An  army  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  men  was  fufUcient  to  have 
conquered  Egypt.  The  Arabians  probably,  and  the  Perfians 
certainly  conquered  it  with  a  lefs  force  than  they  might  have 
employed  merely  to  march  out  of  it. 

Such  cornioeTHTions  may  lead  one  to  think,  that  the  accounts 
pagan  authors  give  of  their  Exode  are  not  wholly  fabulous,  and 
that  it  is  an  example  in  point  of  the  cafe  I  aflumed,  the  cafe 
of  people  driven  out  of  fome  communities,  becaufe  they  were 
for  fome  reafon  or  other  not  only  burthenfome  but  noxious  to 
them.  The  Ifraelites  were  not  guilty  of  fedition  nor  rebel- 
lion.    They  bore  their  flripes  patiently.      But  as  their  ftripes 

made 
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made  them  willing  to  leave  the  country,  an  epidemical  in- 
fedtious  diftemper  in  the  lower  Egypt  might  make  Pharaoh 
deiirous  to  drive  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  his  kingdom, 
into  the  neighbouring  deferts  ;  and  if  he  followed  them  to  the 
Red  Sea,  it  might  be  rather  to  recover  the  jewels,  and  the  vef- 
fels  of  gold,  and  (ilver,  which  they  had  ftole  under  the  pre- 
tence of  borrowing,  than  to  ftop  them  and  to  bring  them 
back.  Tertullian  *  has  preferved  a  tradition  which  favors 
this  fuppofition  ;  for  he  relates  that  the  Egyptians  fent  mef- 
fengers   to  Moses    in   the  defert  to  demand  reftitution,   that 

CD  _  '_ 

the  Ifraelites  on  their  fide  demanded  to  be  paid  for  their  la- 
bor whilfl  in  fervitude,  and  that  an  account  being  ftated,  the 
ballance  feemed  to  be  much  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Thus 
you  fee  that  the  Egyptians  robbed  the  Ifraelites,  not  the  If- 
radites  the  Egyptians,   as  it  has  been  thought. 

Mr.  Selden  has  given  us  the  fame  flory -|-,  and  two  others, 
as  they  are  told  with  fome  little  difference  in  the  Babylonian 
Gemara,  and  a  book  called  Berelith  Rabba.  This  over-learned 
writer  does  not  decide  whether  the  fads  are  true,  or  whether 
they  are  rabinical  inventions,  "  ingenii  rabinici  figmenta." 
They  deferve,  however,  to  be  mentioned,  becaufe  of  their 
immediate  relation  to  the  anecdote  juft  now  quoted  from 
Tertullian,  and  to  the  right  the  Ifraelites  had  to  the  land 
of  Canaan.  The  anecdote  is  much  the  fame.  The  fcene  where 
it  paffed,  and  the  perfons  among  whom,  are  alone  changed. 
JcsEPHus,  and  others  after  him,  and  like  him,  have  founded 
high  the  reverence  and  munificence,  "  reverentiam  atque  mu- 
*'  nificentiarfi",  fays  Selden,  which  Alexander  the  Great 
{hewed  tojADDus  the  high  pried:,  and  to  the  whole  nation  of 

*  Adv.  Marcionem,  Lib.  ii.  c,  20. 

f  Dejure  Nat.  &  Gene,  juxta  difcip.  Ebrseor.  Lib.  vii.  c.  8. 

the 
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the  Jews,  when  he  received  them  under  his  protedlion,  for 
they  purchafed  his  protedion,  much  as  the  priefts  of  Jupiter 
Hammon  did,  one  by  flattering  prophecies,  the  other  by  a 
flattering  genealogy.  Three  controverfies,  then,  were  decided 
in  their  favor  at  the  tribunal  of  this  prince  againft  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Africans,  and  the  Ifmaelites,  or  Arabs,  according 
to  the  rabbins,  thofe  great  compilers  of  Jewifli  traditions.  The 
Egyptians  demanded  reftitution  of  the  lilver  and  gold  which 
they  had  lent  the  Ifraelites  about  a  thoufand  years  before  at  the 
time  of  their  Exode,  and  infifted  on  the  paffage  where  Moses 
fays,  that  God  gave  his  people  favor  in  the  eyes  o[  the  Egyp- 
tians*. But  GiBEAH  BEN  Pesisa,  the  famous  lawyer,  who  was 
council  on  the  other  lide,  pleaded  that  fix  hundred  thoufand 
of  the  Ifraelites,  having  ferved  the  Egyptians  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  the  former  had  a  juft  demand  on  the  latter  for  this 
fervice;  and  this  debt,  which  was  computed  for  a  time  fo  much 
longer  than  that  of  the  bondage  of  the  people  of  Ifrael,  and  for 
numbers  fo  much  greater  than  theirs  at  any  time  perhaps, 
but  certainly  during  the  far  greatefl:  part  of  the  time,  that 
they  were  even  known  to  the  Egyptians ;  this  debt,  I  fay,  we 
may  well  believe  exceeded  the  value  of  a  few  jewels,  and 
veflels  of  gold  and  filver,  and  fome  raiment,  or  old  cloaths, 
that  they  carried  away  with  them.  In  fhcrt,  the  Egyptians 
were  condemned,  in  this  fuit,  at  Alexander's  tribunal.  So 
were  the  Africans  who  demanded  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  the 
eftate  of  their  father  Canaan,  and  therefore  their  inheritance. 
The  lawyer  of  the  Jews  quoted  the  curfe,  pronounced  againfb 
the  fon  of  Ham,  more  unfortunate  than  guilty;  afked,  if  the 
poffeilions  of  flaves  did  not  belong  to  their  mafters  ;  infifted 
that  the  Africans  v^'ere  fcill  fuch  to  his  clients  in  equity,  tho' 
not  in  fad:,   and  fent  them  away  in  confufion.      The  caufe  of 

*  Deum  dedifle  gratiam  populo   in   oculis  iEgyptiorum,  ut  poftu'ata  concede- 
rcnt  eis,  ku  aiu'iuo  darcnt  qs.-,s  ipfi  peterenc. 

the 
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the  Ifmaelites  who  pretended  to  be  co-heirs  with  the  Ifraelitcs 
came  on  laft,  but  they  were  foon  filenced  by  producing  the 
will  of  Abraham,  as  Moses  recorded  it,  and  in  which  the  pa- 
triarch gives  all  his  eftate  to  Isaac,  except  feme  legacies  to 
the  children  he  had  by  his  concubines.  Well  might  Selden 
fay,  that  thefe  fuits  were  of  a  wonderful  nature,  "  mhx  funt 
"  hae  difceptationes  forenfes,"  wherein  both  fides  agreed  to 
have  the  caufe  decided  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  law  of 
the  Jews,  from  their  hiftory,  and  from  their  interpretations 
of  both,  without  any  regard  to  a  prefcription  of  fo  many  ages. 
But  it  is  time  that  I  return  to  fpeak  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Ifraelites  proceeded  in  the  acquilition  of  new  habitations, 
and  in  forming  not  only  one  commonwealth  the  more  in  the 
world,  but  the  moft  fingular  eftablifhment  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil  that  ever  was  formed;  for  fuch  it  muft  be  allowed  to 
have  been,  unlefs  any  one  fhall  think  that  it  appears  to  us 
more  fingular  than  it  really  was,  becaufe  we  do  not  know  all, 
as  we  know  fome  of  the  laws,  cuftoms,  and  preteniions  of 
other  antient  nations. 

When  I  include  with  the  Ifraelites  in  this  tranfmigration, 
many  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  lower  Egypt,  and  fup- 
pofe  that  a  common  diftemper  rather  than  a  common  religion, 
unlefs  that  religion  was  idolatry,  united  them  in  it,  nothing 
is  alTumed  unreafonably,  as  every  one,  who  confiders  how  little 
fit  the  Ifraelites,  fo  prone  to  idolatry  themfelves,  were  to  con- 
vert others  from  it,  muft  agree.  But  whatever  the  religion  of 
his  mixed  multitude  of  Ifraelites  and  Egyptians  was,  before 
they  put  themfelves  under  the  condud  of^  Moses,  they  became 
the  fame  people  in  this,  and  in  every  other  refpe6l  afterwards. 
They  entertained  the  fame  hopes,  and  marched  with  confidence 
under  the  fame  leader  to  conquer  new  habitations.  Well  might 
they  march  with  this  confidence,  when  miracles  accompanied 

them 
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them  in  one  continued  feries,  and  it  is  even  furpriflng  that 
they  fhould  defpond  at  any  time,  after  the  iirfl:  miracle  had 
been  wrought  at  the  paffage  of  the  Red  Sea,  tho'  Josephus  goes 
out  of  his  character  on  this  occafion,  and  inftead  of  magnify- 
ing diminifhes  the  wonder,  by  comparing  this  paffage  to  that 
of  Alexander's  army,  who  marched  on  the  ftrand,  or  waded 
thro'  ftiallow  water  along  the  Pamphilian  coaft. 

""  There  were  befides  the  miracles  many  circumftances  in 
this  famous  tranfmigration  of  the  Ifraelites,  which  deferve  our 
notice  for  their  particularity.  One  of  thefe  is  fo  much  to  the 
prefent  purpofe  that  it  muft  be  mentioned.  The  Ifraelites  re- 
mained forty  years  in  the  defert,  before  they  undertook  the 
conqueft  of  the  promifed  land,  a  time  fufficient  to  wear  out 
the  leprofy,  if  they  were  afflicted  with  that  diftemper,  as 
prophane  hiftory  afferts,  the  authority  of  which  muft  not 
be  lightly  rejed;edj  iince  Jews  and  Chriftians  both  are  fo  glad 
to  lean  upon  it,  whenever  it  ferves  to  explain  or  confirm  any 
point  of  facred  chronology  or  hiflory,  and  fince  the  imperti- 
nence of  thinking  it  fufficient  for  that  purpofe,  and  infuffi- 
cient  for  any  other  would  be  too  grofs.  There  is  another  rea- 
fon  given,  in  the  hiftory  afcribed  to  Moses,  why  the  Ifraelites 
were  kept  fo  long  in  the  defert.  When  they  came  to  the 
borders  of  the  promifed  land,  they  mutinied,  diftrufted  God, 
who  was  already  declared  their  God,  their  King,  and  the  ge- 
neral of  their  armies.  They  threatened  to  choofe  another 
leader,  and  to  return  to  Egypt.  Upon  this  provocation  it  is 
faid,  that  God  refolved  to  keep  them,  as  he  did  keep  them, 
wandering  in  the  wildernefs  till  the  whole  generation,  of  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  was  dead. 
Then,   and  not  fooner,   tiiey  paffed  the  Jordan. 


Vol.  V.  U  To 
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To  this  reafoHj  founded  folely  in  the  anger  of  God,  may 
we  not  prefume  to  add  another,  which  proceeded  from  politi- 
cal confiderations  ?  When,  I  fay,  political  confi.derations,  I 
mean  thofe  of  Moses,  not  thofe  ot  God.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  account  for  the  reafons  on  which  the  ceconomy  of  provi- 
dence proceeds,  when  thefe  reafons  are  not  plainly  revealed  to 
me  in  the  word,  or  works  of  God.  Far  be  it  from  me  even. 
to  afTume  that  infinite  wifdom  is  direded  by  confiderations  of 
human  policy.  But  it  is  neither  licentious,  nor  prophane,  to 
guefs  at  thofe  which  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  might  have, 
and  I  fhall  do  it  on  this  occafion  without  any  fcruple. 

As  fbon  as  Moses  had  brought  the  mixed  multitude  into 
the  defert,  the  decalogue  was  given,  and  other  laws  were  pub- 
liflied.  He  kept  them  in  this  ftation  more  than  a  year,  and 
during  that  time  the  fanhedrim  was  eftablifhed,  many  laws 
political,  judicial,  and  ceremonial  were  promulgated,  and  an 
entire  fyflem  of  religion  and  civil  government  was  formed. 
All  thefe  inftitutions  were  enforced,  not  only  by  miracles,  but 
by  a  mofl  rigorous  punifhment  of  offenders;  witnefs,  among 
feveral,  that  maffacre  which  the  Levites  made  of  three  thou- 
fand  men  in  one  day,  when  they  were  commanded,  without 
any  other  form  of  proceeding,  to  take  every  man  his  fword, 
and  to  flay  his  neighbour.  Seven  or  eight  and  thirty  years  of 
fuch  government  as  this,  of  a  theocracy,  wherein  Moses,  who 
converfed  familiarly  with  God,  fpoke  in  his  name,  and  deli- 
vered and  executed  his  orders,  could  not  fail  to  make  ftrong 
imprefTions,  and  to  form  ftrong  habits  in  a  new  generation  of 
men,  who  had  been  bred  up  under  it.  To  confirm  thefe  im- 
prefHons  and  thefe  habits,  at  the  end  of  the  fortieth  year,  juft 
before  the  death  of  Moses,  this  legiflator  renewed  the  cove- 
nant. To  it  was  called,  between  God  and  this  people,  repeated 

the 
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the  law,  exhorted  them  by  promifes  and  threatenings  to  a 
ftri<fl  obfervation  of  it,  and  fent  them  forward,  not  to  con- 
quer and  fubdue,  but  to  exterminate  a  whole  race,  who 
were  devoted  by  God  to  deftrudlion,  and  whofe  country  had 
been  given  to  his  favorite  people,  the  Ifraelites,  fome  ages 
before,  even  before  they  were  a  people. 

Other  nations,  thofe  for  inftance  who  eftablifhed  new  go- 
vernments in  feveral  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  conquer- 
ed, and  fubdued,  but  did  not  feek  to  exterminate.  The 
Franks  proceeded  thus  in  Gaul,  the  Vifigoths  in  Spain,  the 
Oftrogoths  and  the  Lombards  in  Italy.  Driven  out  of  their 
old  habitations  by  force,  or  by  want,  they  fought  for  new  ones 
in  better  climates,  and  countries  more  fruitful  than  their  de- 
ferts.  Their  fpies  vi{ited  the  lands  they  deflgned  to  conquer, 
and  as  that  "  which  flowed  with  milk  and  honey " 
tempted  the  Ifraelites,  thofe  that  abounded  with  bread,  and 
fruits,  and  wine  invited  them.  But  when  they  had  defeated 
all  oppofltion  by  the  force  and  terror  of  their  arms,  they  ceafed 
to  be  enemies,  and  the  victorious  and  the  vanquifhed  foon  be- 
came one  people.  They  mixed  together,  and  lived  under  com- 
mon laws.  But  this  could  never  be  the  cafe  between  the  If- 
raelites and  any  other  nation.  The  firfi  principle  of  their 
policy,  eccleflaftical  and  civil,  w^as  infociability,  and  accord- 
ingly their  manners  were  rendered  unfuitable  to  the  common 
nature  and  genius  of  mankind,  as  that  great  divine  Dr, 
Barrow  expreffes  himfelf,  in  his  expofition  of  the  creed, 
"  They  were  a  chofen  people,  they  were  holy,  and  the  reft 
"  of  mankind  prophane."  God  didlated  their  lavv^,  he  infti- 
tuted,  nay  he  adminiftred  their  government,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  reflded  amongft  them,  and  the  Levites  carried  him  be- 
fore them  in  a  wooden  trunk,    between   the   cherubim*,   as 

* Area  cherubinis    inftru6ta,    dei  vehiculum,   et  prisfentis  fua:  pignus. 

S.PEN.  de  Thee.  Jud. 
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your  priefts  pretend  to  carry  him  about  in  a  gold  or  filvcr  box. 
In  a  word,  as  abjed  as  this  people  had  been  in  Egypt,  Moses 
had  taught  them  to  think  more  highly  ot  themfelves  in  the 
defert,  and  they  came  out  of  it  the  moil:  infociable  nation 
upon  the  earth.  So  infociable  that  they  could  be  nothing  lefs 
than  tyrants  when  they  conquered,  nor  any  thing  better  than 
Haves  when  they  were  conquered.  This  has  been  their  cafe 
too.  Their  traditions  boaft  a  few  centuries  of  profperity 
and  triumph  ;  but  in  almofi:  all  ages,  before  the  coming  of 
Christ  as  well  as  iince,  they  have  been  what  Tacitus  calls 
them,  "  viliffima  pars  fervientium."  As  they  were  formed  to 
this  charadler  of  infociability  and  inhofpitality  in  the  defert,  fo 
they  came  out  of  it,  like  beafts  of  prey,  thirfting  after  blood. 
The  Huns,  begot  by  devils,  who  inhabited  mount  Caucafus, 
on  Scythian  witches*,  fhewed  lefs  inhumanity,  when  they 
were  conduced  by  an  hind,  whom  they  followed  as  a  guide 
fent  them  by  the  gods,  into  Europe  f.  Attila  extended  his 
conquefts  further  than  Joshua  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  fhed  more  blood.  More  cool  blood  he  did  not  moft  cer- 
tainly. Attila  gave  quarter  often,  Joshua  never;  and  the 
five  kings  who  hid  themfelves  in  a  cave  at  Makkeda,  and  who 
were  murdered  by  the  latter,  after  he  had  deftroyed  their 
armies,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  their  country,  would  have 
been  fpared  by  the  former.  It  was  criminal  among  the  If- 
raelites  in  his  time,  and  it  was  fo  much  later,  to  be  content 
with  conqueft,  and  with  fpoil,  or  to  fliew  mercy  to  thofe  they 
had  robbed. 

By  fuch  a  condudl  as  we  have  defcribed,  agreeably  to  the 
fcriptures,  this  Egyptian  colony  eftablifhed  itfelf  in  Paleftine, 
and  formed  a  civil  fociety  in  the  laft   mentioned   manner.. 

*  lORN.  Hift.  Got.  t  lb. 

There 
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There  was  not  above  one  city  I  think  with  whom  they  made 
peace.  None  efcaped  the  edge  of  their  fwords,  except  fiich  as 
they  could  not  conquer,  and  fuch  as  found  refuge  in  foreign 
countries.  Some  found  it  among  the  Phoenicians,  for  to  fay 
that  the  Phoenicians  defcended  from  thefe  refugees,  is  to  affirm 
what  neither  has  been  nor  can  be  proved.  Some  found  it  in 
other  countries,  in  Africvery  probably*,  fince  Procopius  fpeaks 
of  pillars  that  remained  in  the  Tingitana  with  this  infcription, 
"  we  are  they  who  fled  from  the  face  of  Joshua  the  robber, 
"  the  fon  of  Nane."  Thus  you  may  fee  how  the  prophecy 
of  Noah  was  fulfilled,  which  feems  fo  plain  to  Bochart,  and 
other  great  fcholars,  and  which  is  fo  little  intelligible  in  the 
terms  and  in  the  application  of  them.  But  whatever  becomes 
of  the  prophecy,  the  conqueft  of  Canaan  by  this  colony  from 
Egypt  is  the  ftrongeft  example  that  can  be  produced,  of  the 
mifchiefs  brought  on  mankind  in  the  eftablifliing  of  civil  fo- 
cieties  by  violence,  and  therefore  much  to  my  prefent  purpofe. 


XVI. 

THO'  the  eftablifhment  of  civil  focieties  originally,  and  the^ 
maintenance  of  them  fince,  have  caufed,  in  the  order  of 
providence,  perpetual  wars,  and  much  of  that  mifery  which 
injuftice  and  violence  bring  on  the  world,  "  tot  bella  per  orbem, 
"  tarn  mults  fcelerum  facies,"  yet  the  neceffity  of  eftablilli- 
ing  and  maintaining  them  arifes  from  the  conftitution  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  is  therefore  indifpenfable.  The  great  com- 
monwealth of  mankind,  cannot  be  reduced  under  one  govern- 
ment, nor  fubfift  without  any.  Juft  fo  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  particular  focieties  are  every 

*  In  Vandalicls. 
1  where 
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where  various,  in  a  multitude  of  inftances  oppoiite,  and  in 
many  abfurd.  Laws  and  conftitutions  are  however  neceffary^ 
to  be  made,  and,  when  they  are  made,  to  be  kept ;  fo  that 
we  may  apply  to  all  thefe  cafes  a  pafTage  in  Terence,  much 
more  properly  than  it  is  applied  by  Grotius  in  favor  of  ab- 
folute  power*,  "  aut  hsc  cum  illis  funt  habenda,  aut  ilia 
"  cum  his  amittenda  funt." 

But  now  fince  the  law  of  nature  tends  to  promote  the 
peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  fince  this  law  is  immu- 
tably the  fame  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  for  which  reafon 
Aristotle  compared  it  to  fire,  that  warms  or  burns  alike 
in  Perfia  and  in  Greece,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  the  means 
prefcribed  by  it,  anfwer  the  ends  of  it  fo  ill  ?  The  anfwer  is 
fhort,  but  full.  Becaufe  thefe  means  are  employed  by  men 
whofe  imperfedion  is  fuch,  that  all  they  do  mufl:  be,  of  courfe, 
imperfedly  done.  Whether  they  are  compounded  of  two 
fubftances,  or  no,  may  be  doubted,  but  that  they  have  in  one 
fubftance  or  one  nature,  two  principles  of  determination,  can- 
not be  doubted.  Affedions  and  paflions  excited  by  imme- 
diate objedls  of  apparent  good,  are  therefore  continually  in 
adlion,  and  are  excited  independently  of  the  will,  which  they 
determine  afterwards.  But  reafon  is  a  fluggard,  that  cannot 
be  fo  excited,  Reafon  muil  be  willed  into  adion,  and  as  this 
can  rarely  happen  when  the  will  is  already  determined  by  af- 
fedions  and  paffions,  fo,  when  it  does  happen,  a  fort  of  compo- 
lition  generally  follows,  between  the  two  principles  ;  and  if 
affedions  and  paflions  cannot  govern  abfolutely,  nor  even  lub- 
jedl  reafon  to  ferve  as  their  inflrumcnt,  they  require  and  ob- 
tain more  indulgence  from  her  than  they  deferve,  or  than  fhe 
would  fhew  them  if  fhe  was  entirely  free  from  their  force,  and 
free  from  their  fedudlion. 

*  Dc  Jure  B.   et  P.  L.   i.   c.  3.    Ter.  Heaut, 
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These  refledions,  which  have  been  touched  upon  already, 
may  account  for  the  unnatural  manner  in  which  the  law  of 
nature  has  been  executed  by  civil  focieties,  and  for  t]]e  abfurd 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  copied,  and  improved  too,  as 
they  pretend,  by  civil  laws.  Had  the  reverfe  of  all  this  been 
done  in  a  clofer  conformity  to  the  law  of  nature,  the  moral 
ftate  of  mankind  had  been  truly  paradifaical,  but  it  would  not 
have  been  human.  We  fliould  not  have  been  the  creatures 
we  were  defigned  to  be,  and  a  gap  would  have  been  left  in 
the  gradation  of  created  intelligences.  The  tables  of  the  law 
of  nature  are  hung  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  works  of  God,  and 
are  made  obvious  to  the  fight  of  man,  not  becaufe  he  is  able 
to  obferve  them  in  their  whole  extent  and  in  every  part  alike, 
but  that  he  may  keep  them  conflantly  in  view,  and  depart  as 
little  as  pofUble,  in  the  midfi:  of  fo  many  infirmities  and  fo  many 
temptations,  from  them.  God  has  fiiewn  us  wherein  our  wif- 
dom,  our  happinefs,  and  the  perfection  of  our  nature  confifl: ; 
and  he  has  left  us  to  purfue  thefe  ends  by  the  ufe  of  our  reafon. 
But  reafon  not  being  given  to  all  alike,  and  being  very  im- 
perfectly given  to  thofe  who  pofTefs  the  greateft  fhare,  our 
wifdom  and  our  happinefs  are  very  imperfeCl  likewife,  and 
the  ftate  of  mankind  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  imperfecH:  ftate. 
We  look  up  much  higher  than  we  are  able  to  rife. 

Whatever  violations  of  thefe  laws  may  have  been  fre- 
quently committed,  by  particular  men,  and  upon  particular 
occafions,  none  that  were  deemed  to  be  fuch,  and  perhaps 
few  that  might  be  called  fuch  ftridtly,  have  been  enad:ed 
into  laws,  or  have  grown  up  into  eftablifhed  cuftoms  by  the 
plenary,  or  lefs  plenary  permiflion  which  civilians  fpeak  of, 
one  of  which  gives  a  right  to  do,  and  the  other  exempts  from 
punifhment  for  doing.  I  fcarce  believe,  on  the  credit  of  an- 
3  tient 
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tient  and  modern  authors,  many  of  the  ftories  which  are  told 
concerning  the  manners  of  people,   whom  they  call  favage  or 
barbarous.      But  if  I  believed  them  all,  I  would  ftill  maintain 
that  there  were  in  Greece,    and  at  Rome,   as  many  things  re- 
pugnant to  the  law  of  nature  enjoined,  or  at  leafl:  permitted, 
as  can  be  produced  from  the  relations  we  have  of  the  people 
of  Colchos,   of  the  Maflagetae,   or  of  the  Getulians ;   and  fur- 
ther,  that  if  there  are  not  in  our  civilifed  and  enlightened  age 
as  many,  there  are  fome  that  exceed,  in  injuftice  and  inhuma- 
nity,   all   that    we    are  told  of  Iroquois,    Brafilians,    or    the 
wildeft  inhabitants  of  African  deferts.     The  great  and  principal 
difference  lies  here.      Our  legal  violations  of  natural  law  have 
a  folemn  varnifh  of  policy,   and  even  of  religion,    which  the 
cafuifts  of  the  law  and  thofe  of  the  gofpei  throw  over  them, 
and  which  always  difguife,    altho'    they  cannot  always  hide 
them,      illiterate  favage  nations  have  no  fuch  varnifli  to  em- 
ploy, and  their  laws  and  cuftoms  appear  to  every  eye  but  their 
own,  as  unnatural  and  abominable  as  they   really  are.      To 
this   it  may  be  added,  that  they  who  can  write  have  a  great 
advantage  over  thofe  who  cannot,   in   all   fuch   cafes.      They 
can  extenuate  and  exaggerate  matters  of  fa6l,  and  they  fcldom 
fail  to  do  it,  with  no  more  regard  to  truth  than  is  neceflary  to 
make  the  falfehood  pafs.      If  we  had  the  hiftory  of  Canaan 
writ  by  a  Canaanitc,   that  of  Carthage  by  a  Carthaginian,   or 
that  of  Mexico  and  Peru  by  a  Mexican  and  Peruvian,  figure 
to  yourfelf  how  the  hofpitality,  the  fidelity,  the  innocence,  and 
hmplicity  of  manners,  of  all  thefe  people,  would  be  exempli- 
fied in  various   inftances,  and  what  further  proofs  would  be 
brought  of  the  ferocity,  the  treachery,  the  injuftice  and  cruelty 
of  the  Ifraelites,  the  Romans,   and  the  Spaniards,   of  the  firft 
and  the  laft  efpecially. 

It 
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It  has  been  faid,  that  "  the  tables  of  natural  law  are  huno; 
"  up  in  the  works  of  God,  and  are  obvious  to  the  iight  of 
"  man."  They  are  fo.  They  are  fo  obvious,  that  no  man 
who  is  able  to  read  the  plainefl  charadrer  can  miftake  them", 
and  therefore  no  political  fociety  ever  framed  a  fyftem  of  law 
in  dired:  and  avowed  contradiction  to  them.  No  not  even 
the  Jews,  who  might  think,  and  who  did  think,  that  they  had 
little  concern  in  the  law  of  nature  ;  lince  the  author  of  nature 
had  given  them  a  particular  law.  They  might  juflify  their 
negledl  of  the  former,  in  much  the  fame  manner  that  Omar 
juftilied  the  order  he  gave  for  burning  the  Alexandrian  library  ; 
and,  by  what  fomeof  their  rabbins  have  faid,  they  feem  to  do 
little  elfe.  If  the  law  of  nature  contains  nothing  m.ore  than  the 
written  and  oral  law  of  Moses,  it  is  unneceilary,  might  they 
fay,  and  the  faying  would  be  worthy  of  them.  If  it  contains 
any  thing  which  is  not  in  the  law  of  Moses,  or  which  differs 
from  that,  it  ought  to  be  deftroyed.  But  however  they  ac- 
knowledged in  fome  fort  a  law  of  nature,  fince  they  acknow- 
ledged a  law  antecedent  to  that  of  Moses,  and  given  to  all  the 
fons  of  Noah. 

Upon  the  vv'hole,  the  law  of  nature  is  too  evident,  and  too 
important  not  to  have  been  always  the  law  of  laws.  Such  it 
has  been  reputed,  and  as  fuch  it  has  been  refpeded,  not  only 
by  the  mod  famous  legiflators  and  philofophers,  but  by  thofe 
who  made  the  firfl  rude  effays  towards  the  eftablifhment  of 
civil  government.  Inward  confcioufnefs,  and  outward  obfer- 
vation,  could  not  fail  to  make  it  known  to  them,  and  to  the 
fathers  of  families,  or  the  patriarchs  of  mankind  before  them. 
The  errors  about  it,  and  the  contradidions  to  it,  that  abound, 
and  have  always  abounded,  in  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  focie- 
ties,    proceed   from   caufes    of   a   very   different   nature,   and 
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very  coniiftent  with  all  that  has  been  faid  of  it.  The  law  is 
plain,  but  the  precepts  it  contains  are  general.  Reafon  col- 
lects them  eafily  from  the  whole  fyftem  of  God's  works,  from 
the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  the  confequences  of  human 
adions,  and  the  invariable  courfe  of  things.  But  then  to  make 
the  greateft  part  of  thefe  general  precepts  as  ufeful  to  human 
kind  as  the  divine  lawgiver  intended  them  to  be,  reafon  has  a 
further  tafk  afligned  her.  Reafon  mufi:  be  employed  to  make 
proper  and  neceffary  deductions  from  thefe  precepts,  and  to 
apply  them  in  every  cafe  that  concerns  our  duty  to  God  and 
man,  according  to  the  different  relations  in  which  we  all  ftand 
to  both,  and  the  different  places  we  hold  in  fociety. 

Now  human  reafon  being  at  beft  as  fallible  as  it  is,  and 
having  been  as  little  informed  by  experience  as  it  was  in  the 
early  ages,  when  mankind  began  to  gather  into  political  fo- 
cieties,  a  multitude  of  falfe  dedudlions  and  wrong  applica- 
tions could  not  fail  to  be  made ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  true 
than  this  obfervation,  that  the  difficulty  of  applying  general, 
and  even  common  notions  to  particulars,  is  one  great  caufe  of 
the  errors,  and  misfortunes  of  mankind.  Thefe  deductions 
and  applications  were  made  diverfly  among  divers  people,  and 
every  one  accepting  thofe  of  their  own  growth,  for  true  didates 
of  nature  and  reafon,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  numberlefs 
prejudices  they  produced,  and  how  the  laws,  cuffcoms,  opi- 
nions, and  manners  of  nations  have  been  rendered  as  various, 
and  as  oppolite  in  the  very  fame  refpeds,  as  they  are  and  have 
always  been.  Thefe  prejudices,  for  fo  they  may  be  properly- 
named,  were  at  firft  univerfally,.  as  they  are  ftill  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  the  prejudices  of  real  ignorance.  Thofe 
of  fantaftic  knowledge  fiicceeded  thefe,  wherever  men  ad- 
vanced from  {implicity  to  refinement,  "  a  neceffariis  ad  ele- 
*■*  gantiora ;"   and  which  of  thefe  have  done  mofl  hurt  may 
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be  difputed.  Thus  much  is  certain.  There  were  prejudices 
of  fuperftition  to  corrupt  religion,  and  prejudices  in  favor  of 
licentioufnefs  and  of  tyranny,  both  to  corrupt  the  firft  princi- 
ples of  civil  government,  and  to  perpetuate  error  :  fo  that 
when  men  of  different  families  and  countries,  and  all  fraught 
with  different  prejudices,  mingled  one  way  or  other  in  the 
fame  focieties,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  fyftems  of  religion 
and  government  were  fuch  as  we  iind  them  in  all  ages. 

The  confufion  was  fo  great  that  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
thofe  of  politive  inflitution,  were  but  ill  diftinguiflied,  and 
that  fome,  or  all,  of  the  firft  kind  paffed  for  laws  of  the  fecond, 
whilft  fome  of  the  fecond  paffed  for  laws  of  the  firft.  Such 
examples  may  be  found,  particularly  among  the  Jews,  about 
whom,  of  all  the  antient  nations,  we  are  the  moft  concerned 
to  be  inquifitive,  and  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  fay  whether  their 
traditions,  or  their  reafonings  upon  them,  are  moft  precarious. 
They  acknowledged  in  fome  fort,  as  it  has  been  faid,  a  law  of 
nature,  fince  they  acknowledged  a  law  antecedent  to  that  of 
MosEs,  and  unwritten  precepts  of  univerfal  and  perpetual 
obligation.  The  redtitude  of  thefe  precepts  is  manifeft,  and 
unknown  to  no  man,  "  Reditudo  eff  manifeftior,  utpote  nemini 
"  fere  non  agnita,"  as  Mr.  Selden  fays  *,  fpeaking  after  the 
rabbins.  But  thefe  precepts  were  not  collected  by  human 
reafon,  from  the  conftitution  of  nature.  They  were  revealed 
by  God  himfelf  to  Noah,  the  Jews  affirm,  and  were  defigned 
for  all  his  .pofterity,  as  they  were  renewed  to  the  Ifraelites,  at 
the  ftation  in  Mara,  with  a  precept  about  keeping  the  fcibbath, 
and  other  additional  precepts.  I  enter  into  thefe  particulars 
in  order  to  obferve  only,  what  an  unnatural  jumble  this  people 
made  of  feven  principal  precepts,  which  compofed,  according 
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to  them,  a  code  of  natural  and  univerfal  law,  and  the  original 
fource  of  ail  law,  "  primordialem  legem  et  matricem  omnium 
**  prasceptoriim  Dei*."  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  ab- 
furd  nor  ridiculous  in  the  whole  Jewiili  fyllem. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  whether  the  law  of  nature  for- 
bids idolatry,  blafphemy,  murder,  theft,  and,  I  think,  inceft, 
too,  at  leaft  in  the  ftridleft  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  in  the  higheft 
infiance  of  it.  But  furely  none,  except  rabbins,  could  have 
blended  up  with  thefe  a  precept  that  forbids  the  eating  the 
member  of  a  living  animal,  which  is  fuch  a  piece  of  cruelty, 
that  I  fhall  not  believe  on  the  word  of  Maimonides,  of  Arno- 
Bius,  or  any  other  author,  that  the  kings  of  the  nations,  or 
the  moft  enthufiaftic  bacchanals,  did  it  in  the  celebration  of 
their  idolatrous  feafts,  nor  even  that  the  Ifraelites,  who  were 
fo  prone  to  fpill  blood,  were  as  fond  of  fwaliowing  it  in  this 
filthy  manner,  frefh  and  reeking.  This  circumftance  alone 
would  be  fuificient  to  prove,  that  the  "  praecepta  Noachida- 
*'  rum"  were  an  invention  of  the  talmudifts,  whofe  practice  it 
was  to  forge,  and  who  wanted  fkill  and  knowledge  to  make 
their  forgeries  probable.  A  natural  law  againft  a  pradice,  to 
which  there  is  no  inducement  in  human  nature,  altho'  men  are 
carnivorous  animals,  is  mofl  rabinically,  that  is,  impertinently^ 
affumed.  He  muft  be  a  rabbin  too,  who  is  able  to  difcover 
how  a  precept,  to  regulate  judicial  proceedings,  can  be  faid  to 
have  made  another  head  of  natural  law.  Selden  f  treats  of 
this  in  the  laft  place,  becaufe  he  thinks  it  relative  to  the  other 
fix,  which  would  have  been  given  in  vain,  if  judgments  had 
not  been  eftablifhed  to  punifh  the  violation  of  them.  But 
how  could  all  thefe  judgments  be  eftabliflied  by  one  of  thefe 
feven  precepts  ?     By  judgments  the  talmudifts  underftand  all 

*  lb.  •  ' -f-  Lib.  vii.   civ. 
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conftitutions,  cuftoms,  a(5lions,  circumftances,  decifions,  and  law 
cafes,  which  are  of  moment  in  criminal  caufes.  It  would  be  too 
ridiculous  to  fuppofe  judgments,  in  this  fenfe,  eftabliOied  by  a 
llngle  precept  of  the  law  of  nature.  What  did  this  precept 
then  command  ?  A  tribunal  to  be  eredled  for  the  trial  of  all 
offences  againft  thefe  laws,  or  a  council-chamber  wherein  new 
laws,  for  enforcing  thefe,  (hould  be  made*?  Or  did  God  by- 
one  precept  of  natural  and  univerfal  law  confirm  and  ratify 
all  future  judgments  that  fhould  be  given,  and  all  future 
laws  that  fhould  be  made  by  human  authority,  to  fecure  the 
obfervation  of  fix  other  precepts  ?  I  can  think  fo  the  Icf?,  be- 
caufe  the  judgments  of  his  chofen  people  were  often  repugnant 
to  the  law  of  nature,  truly  fo  called  in  particular  inftances  ; 
and  becaufe,  in  general,  a  fpirit  of  injuftice,  which  eftablifhed 
one  rule  for  themfelves  and  another  for  every  other  perfonj, 
v*K~\ran  thro'  all  their  judicial  proceedings. 

'^ ,"  Another  inftance  of  that  confufion  which  arofe  in  men  s 
/  notions  concerning  laws  of  nature,  and  laws  of  pofitive  infti- 
tution,  might  be  drawn  from  the  decree  of  the  firft  chriftiaa 
council,  in  which  the  apoftles  and  the  elders  impofed  no  other 
load  on  the  converts  from  paganifm,  than  abftinence  from 
things  offered  to  idols,  from  blood,  from  things  fuffocated,. 
and  Irom  fornication,  according  to  the  copy  we  have  of  it  ; 
all  of  which,  as  well  as  circumcifion,  and  other  obfervances 
from  which  thefe  converts  were  exempted,  made  parts  of  the 
mofaical  inftitution -f.  But  it  appears  by  antient  manufcripts, 
and  by  the  citations  of  Iren^us,  and  Cyprian.,  as  well  as  by 
other  authorities,  that  another  duty  which  was  not  moft  cer- 
tainly of  mofaical  inftitution,   and  wasjplainiy  a  moral  obligar- 

*  — Domus  Judicii  nunc  pro  tribunal!  aut  foro-^nunc  pro  loco  aut  coetu,  quo 
fanciuncur  novse  kges — lumitur.     Id.   ib. 
-j:  Selden,  Lib.  vii.  c.  12. 
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tion  ariling  from  the  real  law  of  nature,  had  been  contained 
in  the  original  decree.  The  converts  were  to  abftain  from 
doing  to  others  what  they  would  not  that  others  flioiild  do  to 
them.  This  inftance,  and  the  former,  might  be  more  ex- 
plained. But  enough  has  been  faid  on  thefe  two  fubjeds,  and 
we  may  proceed  to  take  notice  of  thofe  inftances  wherein 
things  are,  and  have  been,  forbid  by  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  laws, 
which  are  not  only  permitted  in  the  fullefl:  manner  by  the  law 
of  nature,  but  feem  much  more  conformable  to  it  than  the 
inftitutions  oppofed  to  them  ;  and  of  others  wherein  things 
diredlly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature  are,  and  have  been, 
permitted,  or  commanded,  by  civil  or  ecclelGLaftical  laws,  and 
by  both. 


1 


XVII. 

"^  H  A  T  the  human,  like  every  other  fpecies  of  anim.als, 
fliGuld  multiply  by  the  copulation  of  the  two  fexes, 
and  be  propagated  by  their  care  to  nurfe  and  breed  up  their 
young,  is  undoubtedly  a  law  of  nature.  Self-love,  the  great 
fpring  of  liuman  aftions,  prompts  to  both.  But  as  it  is  more  im- 
mediately determined,  and  more  ftrongly  ftimulated  by  in- 
ftindl",  and  by  nature,  to  one  than  to  the  other,  it  became 
necelTary  to  give  this  principle,  by  reafon  and  by  art,  all  the 
additional  ftrength  that  could  be  given  by  them,  or,  at  leaft, 
to  let  it  lofe  none  that  it  had.  For  t'uis  purpofe  it  Vv'as  ne- 
ceffary,  that  parents  fhould  know  certainly  their  own  refpec- 
tive  broods,  and  that,  as  a  woman  cannot  doubt  whether  fhe 
is  the  mother  of  the  child  fhe  bears,  fo  a  man  fhould  have 
all  the  affurance  law  can  give  him,  that  he  is  the  father  of  the 
child  he  begets  ;  for  a  likenefs  of  features  would  not  amount 
to  a  fufiicitnt  ailurance,    the'  1  have  read  of  a  country  where 
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women  were  common,  and  where  paternity  was  afcertained  no 
other  way.  Thus  matrimony  forms  families,  which  could 
not  be  formed  without  it ;  and  families  form  ftates,  which 
could  not  be  formed  without  them.  It  was  this  firft  and  na- 
tural union  which  preceded,  and  prepared  mankind  for  poli- 
tical or  civil  union,  and  the  bonds  of  this  fecond  union  were 
more  effedually  ftrengthened  by  thofe  of  paternal  and  filial 
affe6tion,  and  of  confinguinity,  than  they  could  have  been  by 
thofe  alone  of  accidental  interefts  liable  to  vary,  and  of  ccjve- 
nants  liable  to  be  broken.  On  fuch  principles,  and  for  fuch 
purpofes  1  prefume  that  matrimony  was  inflituted.  They  are 
evidently  derived  from  the  law  of  nature.  The  inftitution 
therefore  is  conformable  to  the  law  of  nature,  as  far  as  it  is 
fubfervient  to  thefc  ends.  But  when  it  is  carried  further  than 
thefe  ends  require,  and  that  which  is  confident  with  them,  or 
even  conducive  to  them,  is  forbid,  it  is,  in  every  fuch  refpedl, 
a  mere  arbitrary  impofition. 

Great  attention  has  been  had  in  every  well  conftituted  go- 
vernment, to  promote  the  multiplication  of  mankind,  and 
this  attention  muft  be  always  neceflary  ;  for  if  the  human  race 
is  daily  increafing,  it  is  daily  decreafing  likewife,  and  it  would 
be  trifling  to  maintain  that  celibacy  is  lefs  hurtful,  or  poly- 
gamy lefs  neceffary  than  they  were  formerly,  on  Cumberland's 
vain  afiumption  that  the  earth  is  fufficiently  peopled.  Men 
who  were  advanced  in  years,  and  had  never  been  married,, 
were  iligmatiied  at  Sparta  ;  and  as  well  there  as  at  RomCy 
and  in  many  other  places,  great  immunities,  prerogatives,  and 
other  encouragements  were  granted  to  thofe,  who  had  a  large 
legitimate  ifiTue.  The  talmudifts  carry  the  obligadon  of  get- 
ting children  fo  far,  that  they  declare  the  ncgled  of  it  to  be 
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a   fort  of  homicide.      "  Qiiincunque   Ifraelita  liberis  operam 
*'  non  dat,  eft  velut  homicida."* 

Two  forts  of  polygamy  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  civilians. 
That  of  one  man  who  has  feveral  wives,  and  that  of  one  wo- 
man who  has  feveral  hu{bands.      All  the  ends  of  matrimony 
are  anfvvered  by  the  firft.      It  has  therefore  prevailed  always, 
and  it  ftill  prevails  generally,  if  not  univerfally,  either  as  a  rea- 
fonable  indulgence  to  mankind,    or  as  a  proper,   and,   in  the 
early  ages,  a  neceilary   expedient   to  increafe  their  numbers. 
Such  it  is,  no  doubt,  fuch  it  muft  be,  in  the  order  of  nature ; 
and  when  we  are  told  that  it  has   not  this  eite6l  among  the 
people  v/ho  retain  the  cuftom  at  this  day,  either  the  fadl  af- 
ferted  by  men  who  cannot  be  competent  judges  of  it,  may  be 
imtrue,  or  fodomy  and  abortions,  in  conjundion  with  other  un- 
natural caufes,   may  prevent  the   natural   efFedl  of  polygamy. 
The  ends  of  matrimony  are  not  anfwered  by  the  fecond,  which 
has  been,  I  fuppofe,  a  double  polygamy,  wherever  it  has  been 
praflrifed  ;   fmce  we  can  wot  believe  that  the  fupetior  k\  ever 
fubmitted  their  prerogative  to  the  inferior,  and  that  feveral 
men  became  the  property  of  one  woman,    altho'  mention  be 
made    by  Strabo  of  the  Sabeans,  among  whom  one  woman 
was  the  wife  of  a  whole  family.      She  lay  with  the  eldeft  all 
night,  and  drudged  on  with  the  reft  all  day.      Other  examples 
of  the  fame  kind  might  be  quoted  from  modern  travellers,  who 
fpeak    of  fome   countries  where   every  woman  is  married  to 
feven  hufbands,   and  of  others  where  the  wife  may,    and  the 
hufband  may  not,  call  in  afliftants  to  the  bed,  by  which  cuftom 
the  prerogative  of  the  antient  patriarchs  would  be  reverfed  in 
favor  of  women,  and  they  would  have,   if  I  may  fay  fo,   their 
male  concubines.    But,  to  proceed  on  the  more  probable  hypo- 

*  Selden  Uxor  Ebraica,  Lib.  i.  c.  9. 
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thfcfis :  the  divine  Plato  approved,  the  Spartan  lawgiver  in- 
ftituted,  a  community  of  wives,  and  C^iiSAR  reports,  that 
there  were  in  our  Britain  certain  amicable  focieties  of  both 
fexes,  wherein  every  woman  was  the  wife  of  ten  or  twelve 
men,  and  every  man  the  hufband  of  as  many  women.  The 
moft  admired  philofophers,  the  moft  famous  legiflators,  and  fe- 
veral  of  the  lead:  civilifed  people,  Britons  and  others,  admitted 
the  fame  abfurd  abufe  of  matrimony,  and  deftroyed  one  end  at 
lead  of  it's  inflitution,  by  making  the  afcertainment  of  fathers 
impoflible,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  *  fays,  "  that  of  mothers  too 
"  was  made  by  a  nation  in  India,  where  the  children  were 
"  changed  as  foon  as  born." 

The  firfl  fort  of  polygamy,  for  the  fecond  was  too  con- 
trary to  nature  and  good  policy  to  fpread  wide,  or  to  laft 
long,  was  allowed  by  the  mofaical  law,  and  was  authorifed 
by  God  himfelf.  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  loofe  reftraint  laid  on 
a  king,  in  the  feventeenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  He  is  not  to 
multiply  wives,  left  his  heart  {liould  be  turned  away;  neither 
is  he  to  multiply  greatly  fdver  and  gold.  Moderation  was 
prefcribed  in  both  paftages :  but  wives  and  wealth,  fuitable  to 
the  kingly  ftate,  were  implied  in  both.  The  number  of  one, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  other,  are  not  determined.  They  were 
left,  probably,  to  the  judgment  of  the  king  himfelf,  for  whom 
the  law  was  m»ade:  but  the  rabbins,  who  made  many  arbitrary 
laws  of  their  own,  under  pretence  of  interpreting  divine  laws, 
as  other  rabbins  have  continued  to  do,  thought  fit  to  limit 
the  number  of  queens,  or  of  queens  and  concubines  both,  to 
eighteen  ;  the  ridiculous  reafons  for  which  fpecilic  number 
may  be  feen  in  Selden's  treatife,  called  "  Uxor  Ebraica  f ". 
By  the  fame  authority  priefts  were  allowe<d  to  have  but  one 

*  Lib.  ii.  t  Lib,  i.  c.  8. 
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wife,   and  all  ether  perfons  but   four  ;    the   reafon   for  which 
number  it  is  more  cafy  to  imagine,  than  to  exprefs  decently. 

The  zeal  of  the  Jews  to  promote  the  obfervation  of  the 
precept  to  increafe  and  multiply,  was  fo  great,  that,  befidcs 
the  eftablrlliment  and  regulation  of  polygamy,  their  doctors 
defcended  into  many  particulars  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and 
among  the  refl:  were  careful  to  appoint  ftated  periods,  beyond 
which  it  was  not  lawful  to  negled:  the  performance  of  conju- 
gal duty  in  any  form  of  life.  The  periods  were  marked  evert 
to  the  artificer,  the  countryman,  and  the  feaman  ;  and  the 
wife  had  her  remedy  if  the  law  was  not  obferv^ed.  The  pro- 
digious  numbers,  of  which  this  nation  appears  to  have  con- 
fifted,  from  the  exode  to  the  deftruclion  of  their  city  by  Ti- 
tus Vespasian,'  and  the  conftant  reparation  of  thefe  numbers 
after  fo  many  maflacres,  captivities,  and  other  defolation^s,  mufH 
be  afcribed,  as  I  think,  if  we  believe  them  to  have  been  real, 
to  that  prodigious  and  conftant  increafe  of  people  which  a 
well  ordered  polygarny  caufed* 

The  writers,  who  pretend  fometimes  that  polygamy  has 
not  the  efFed  afcribed  to  it,  employ,  at  other  times,  this  very 
increafe  as  an  argument  againft  it.  But  furely  the  argument,, 
as  well  as  the  pretence,  is  falfe.  Increafe  of  people  muft  be 
always  an  advantage,  and  can  never  be  hurtful  to  any  ftate,. 
no  nor  cumberfome  to  particular  families,  unlefs  the  want  of 
order,  good  policy,  and  induftry  make  it  fo.  To  talk  of  a 
commonwealth  finking  under  it's  own  weight  by  the  increafe 
of  people,  as  Puffendorf  does  in  one  place*,  might  have  ap- 
peared reafonable  to  thofe  antient  nations  of  Europe  and 
Alia,  who  fent  fo  many  colonies  abroad  for  fear  of  ftarving 

*  Lib.  vi.  c.  I., 
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at  home,  and  would,  I  queftion  not,  appear  fo  at  this  time  to 
the  nations  of  Africa,  who  fell  their  children  not  only  to  pro- 
cure themfelves  brandy  and  tobacco,  or  other  wares,  but  to 
prevent  an  overflock  of  inhabitants.  The  truth  however  is, 
and  it  may  be  eafily  demonftrated,  that  numbers  of  people  are 
ftrength  and  wealth  to  every  country,  and  that  the  law  of 
nature,  which  direds  the  increafe  of  tlicm,  is  in  this  inftance 
what  it  is  in  all  others,   the  law  of  good  policy. 

Thus  therefore  the  matter  ftands.  This  fort  of  polygamy 
is  quite  conformable  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  provides  the 
moft  effectual  means  for  the  generation  and  education  of 
children.  In  the  other  ftate,  mankind  may  multiply  perhaps 
as  much  in  the  firft  inftance  of  begetting,  but  not  in  the  fecond 
of  breeding  up,  for  want  of  an  equal  afcertainment  of  both  the 
parents :  and  this  defed:  may  difappoint,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
intention  of  nature.  Monogamy,  on  the  other  hand,  or  the 
confinement  of  one  hufband  to  one  wife,  whilft  they  both  live, 
for  I  fhall  ufe  the  word  in  this  fenfe  here,  will  unite  the  care 
of  both  parents  in  breeding  up  fubjeds  of  the  commonwealth, 
but  will  not  ferve  as  effedtually,  nor  in  as  great  numbers,  to 
the  begetting  them.  The  prohibition  of  polygamy  of  the  £rft 
kind,  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  prohibition  of  what  nature  per- 
mits in  the  fulleft  manner,  but  of  what  flie  requires  too  in 
fome  manner,  and  often  in  a  greater  degree  than  ordinary,  for 
the  reparation  of  ftates  exhaufted  by  wars,  by  plagues,  and 
other  calamities.  The  inftitution  of  the  fecond  fort  contr^:- 
didts  her  intention  in  one  part,  as  the  inftitution  of  monogamy 
diminifhes  the  effed  of  her  law  in  another  part.  The  prohi- 
bition is  abfurd,  and  the  impofition  arbitrary. 

The  impofition  is  very  antient:  however,  if  it  be  as  antient 
in  Greece  as  Cecrops,   and  if  this  kind  of  matrimony  was  the 

Y   2  moft 
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moft  perfed,  as  many  aflert,  there  would  be  reafon  to  wonder 
how  the  moft  perfed:  kind  came  to  be  eftablifhed  by  an  unin- 
fpired  lawgiver  among  the  nations,  whilft  the  leaft  perfedl  kind 
had  been  eftabliihed  by  Moses,  the  meflenger,  and  prophet  of 
God,  among  his  chofcn  people.  The  Romans  took  many 
things  from  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  from  the  Etrurians,  at  the 
foundation  of  their  monarchy,  altho'  Pythagoras  was  no  more 
thecotemporary  of  Numa,  than  he  was  the  fcholar  of  Ezechiel. 
But  from  whomfoever  they  took  the  inftitution  of  marriage, 
the  matrimonial  tables,  and  the  oath  which  every  married 
man  was  obliged  to  take  before  the  cenfors,  declared  it  to  be 
for  the  procreation  of  children ;  and  they  made  laws  occafioor 
ally  to  encourage  this  procreation. 

If  Lycurgus,  on  whofe  principles  every  child  was  the 
child  of  the  commonwealth,  deemed  it  expedient  for 
improving  the  feveral  broods,  that  his  citizens  fhould  crofs 
them,  by  lying  with  the  wives  of  one  another  ;  and  if  the 
ephori  obliged  one  of  their  kings  to  take  a  fecond  wife,  when 
he  would  not  part  with  the  firft,  who  was  barren,  the  Ro- 
mans needed  to  have  made  no  great  fcruple  of  borrowing 
wives,  to  increafe  or  to  mend  their  race,  and  Cato  is  faid  to 
have  lent  his  Marcia  to  Hortensius.  Nay,  C^sar  in- 
tended to  procure  a  law,  which  one  of  the  tribunes  had  orders 
to  propofe,  and  by  which  every  one  fLould  be  authorifed  to 
take  as  many  wives  as  he  pleafed,  and  fuch  as  he  pleafed, 
"  liberorum  qusrendorum  causa."  The  pafTage  may,  indeed, 
have  another  fenfe  j  and  if  Suetonius,  from  whom  it  is  taken,, 
writ — "  uxores— quas  et  quot  vellet,"  inftead  of  "  vellent," 
it  muft  mean  that  C^sar  intended  the  new  prerogative  for 
himfelf  alone,  as  the  occalion  that  introduces  the  anecdote,, 
and  the  circumftance  of  diredling  the  law  to  be  propofed 
when  he  fliould  be  abfeat,   "  cum  ipfe  abeflet,"    may  incline 
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one  to  fufpedl.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more 
probable  than  this,  that  C^sar  confidered,  befides  the  con- 
ftant  wafte  of  Roman  citizens,  which  the  expofition  of  infants, 
and  perhaps  the  feverity  of  paternal  power,  but  certainly  their 
ordinary  ftate  of  war  occaiioned,  the  extraordinary  lofs  of 
people,  which  the  commonwealth  had  fuftained  in  his  time 
by  profcriptions,  and  a  long  courfe  of  civil  war.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  he  confidered  this,  and  it  is  therefore  much  more 
wonderful  his  fuccefTor  fhould  not  think,  after  another  pro- 
fcription,  and  another  civil  war,  ol-  eftablidiing  polygamy,  tc^ 
repair  thcfe  accumulated  lofles,  than  that  he,  the  lirft  C^sar, 
fhould.  This  was  not  done,  however,  nor  was  polygamy 
eftabliflied  among  the  Romans  before  they  were  chrirtians. 
It  was  lefs  likely  to  be  fo  afterwards,  and  if  Valentinian 
married  two  wives,  and  gave  leave  to  his  fubjefts  to  do  the 
fame,  by  a  public  edidt,  as  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian  Socrates 
fays  he  did,  his  example  was  not  followed.  We  may  doubt 
too,  whether  that  of  Socrates,  the  philcfopher  I  mean,  was 
followed  on  the  fame  occafion  at  Athens.  Diogenes  Laer- 
Tius  *  relates,  that  the  Athenians  decreed,  when  their  city  was 
depopulated  by  war  and  /icknefs,  that  every  citizen  might  have,. 
to  increafe  the  number  of  cliildren,  a  feeond ''wife,  behdes  her 
who  was  called  his  town  wife,  and  of  which  fort  he  could  have 
but  one-f .  Socrates  took  the  advantage  of  this  decree,  which 
fet  afide  the  law  of  Cecrops,  and  he  defpifed,  with  a  great 
elevation  of  mind,  thofe  who  criticifed  his  conduct,  and  threw 
out  reproaches  againft  him.  This  famous  miflionary  of  natu- 
ral religion  and  law  declared  by  this  action,  tiiat  polygamy 
was  againft  neither,  and  that  the  law  of  Ceckops  had  forbid 
what  they  allowed. 

*  Vit,  SocRAT.,  -f  — Uti  urbanam  quidcra  ariarn  uxcremcives- dueerc:nt, 

licerct  aucem  cc  ex  altera  procreare  liberos^ 

XVIII.  THE 
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xviir. 

TH  E  reafons  that  determined  the  lawgivers  of  Greece, 
and  Rome,  and  of  feme  {qw  other  ftates,  to  forbid  a 
plurality  of  wives,  which  was  permitted  in  almoftall  countries, 
may  have  been  fuch  as  thefe.  They  faw  that  polygamy  would 
create  large  families,  and  large  families  a  greater  expencc  than 
could  be  borne  by  men  who  were  reduced  to  live  in  cities, 
and  other  fixed  habitations,  where  property  was  diftinguifhed, 
and  where  no  one  could  afford  to  fpend  more  than  his  legal 
poffeflions,  his  labor,  and  his  induftry,  gave  him.  Mono- 
gamy was  a  fort  of  fumptuary  law,  and  might  be  thought  the 
more  reafonable,  becaufe,  even  in  thofe  countries  where  po- 
lygamy was  eftablillied,  men  were  not  permitted  to  marry 
more  women  than  they  were  able  to  maintain. 

Another  reafon,  that  ferved  to  confirm  this  inftitution,  was 
the  part  afl'igned  to  the  priefts  in  it.  Dionysius  Halicar.' 
having  obferved  how  ill  women  had  been  ufed  to  keep  their 
conjugal  vow,  even  in  countries  where  a  very  fingular  magif- 
trate '',  a  magiftrate  to  preferve  their  chaftity,  was  appointed, 
fpeaks  with  great  encomium  of  a  law  that  Romulus  made  to 
attach  every  Roman  wife  to  her  hufband,  by  an  entire  partici- 
pation of  all  his  pofiTefiions  and  of  his  religious  rites  S  Thefe 
facred  nuptials  were  celebrated  by  a  folemn  facrifice,  and  by 
the  eating  together  of  a  confecrated  barley  cake.  The  natural 
effe(5t  of  this  law  and  this  religious  ceremony  was  fuch,  that 
during  five  hundred  and  twenty  years  there  was  no  inftance  of 

a)  Lib.  ii.  24,  25.     b^  —  Cui  mulierum  caflitas  cura:  eflct. 
c)  —Omnium  cc  bonorum  et  lacrorumT-- 
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a  divorce  at  Rome;  for  fo  I  underftand  the  Iiiftorian,  who 
does  not  refer,  according  to  my  apprehenfion,  to  any  exprefs 
prohibition  of  divorces,  in  the  cafe  even  of  thefe  marriages,  by 
the  law  that  eftablifhed  them,  as  fome  have  imagined.  Thus 
monogamy  became,  by  the  intervention  of  the  priefthood,  a 
religious,  as  well  as  a  civil  inftitution.  I  might  add,  not  im- 
properly, nor  untruly,  that  this  inftitution  has  received  at  leaft 
an  indire6t  fupport  from  the  vices  of  hufbands  and  wives,  from 
thofe  very  abufes  which  it  was  defigned  by  Romulus,  and  by 
other  legiflators,  to  reform.  By  entering  into  fingle  marriages^ 
men  fatisfied  the  natural  defire  of  propagating  their  fpecies, 
and  acquired  the  means  of  having  a  legitimate  iffue  ;  whilft 
nothing  hindered  them,  nor  their  wives  neither,  except  the 
want  of  opportunity,  from  indulging  their  luft  with  others,  in 
fpight  of  their  facred  bonds,  and  the  legal  property  they  had 
in  one  another's  perfons.  We  may  believe  the  more  eajfily,  that 
fuch  confiderations  helped  to  reconcile  pagans  to  the  feemino- 
conftraint  of  {ingle  marriages,  fince  we  can  make  no  doubt 
that  they  have  the  fame  efl^ft  on  chriftians,  who  think  thefe 
marriages  inflituted  by  God  himfelf  immediately,  as  many  of 
the  former  deemed  them  to  be  enjoined  hy  the  law  of  nature  ;, 
for  what  authority  does  in  one  cafe,  cuftom  might  very  well 
do  in  the  other :  and  it  is  much  lefs  ftrange  that  cuftom,  which 
we  call  a  fecond  nature,  ftiould  pafs  for  the  firft  and  real  na- 
ture, than  that  human  authority  fhould  pafs  for  divine. 

\^'JX  -^UT  of  all  the  reafons,  by  which  we  may  account  for  the 
(  ]//  prevalence  of  fingle  marriages,  in  oppofition  to  polyg;amy,  di- 
vorces conftituted  the  principal  and  the  moft  efFeduah  With 
them  monogamy  may  be  thought  a  reafonabk  inftitution^ 
Without  them  it  is  an  abfurd,  unnatural,  and  cruel  impoii- 
tion.  It  crofles  the  intention  of  nature  doubly,  as  it  ftands  in- 
oppoiition  to  the  moft  effedual  means  of  multiplying  the  hu- 
man 
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xnan  fpecies,  and  as  it  forbids  the  fole  expedient,  by  which 
this  evil  can  be  leflened  in  any  degree,  and  the  intention  of 
nature  can  be,  in  many  cafes,  at  all  carried  on.  Altho'  the 
firft  mention  of  divorces  be  made  by  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah 
occaiionally,  feven  or  eight  hundred  years  after  the  law  v/as 
given,  they  had  been  always  in  ufe  among  the  ifraelites:  and  as 
the  right  was  derived,  by  their  dodors,  both  from  the  natural 
and  the  mofaical  law,  fo  they  were  pradifed  under  no  very 
itrid  regulations.  1  fay  nothing  of  the  forms.  The  legal 
caufcs  had  a  great  latitude:  a  divorce  was  fufficiently  authorifed 
when  a  woman  did  not  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  her  huf- 
band,  bccaufe  of  Ibme  turpitude  in  her  perion  or  behavior, 
or  even  becaufe  he  found  another  woman  whom  he  rhought 
handfomer,  or  whom  it  was  more  convenient  to  him  to  marry  *. 
Thus  the  people  of  Cod  had  an  advantage,  in  this  refpecb,  over 
other  people.  Plurality  of  wives  might  have  made  divorces 
lefs  neceffary.  The  defedls  in  body  or  mind  of  one,  would 
be  compenfated  by  the  perfedions  of  the  others ;  or  if  they 
proved  all  alike  difagreeable,  the  hufband  had  the  refource  of 
concubines.  The  cafe  of  the  Romans,  and  all  thofe  nations 
where  fingle  marriages  were  eftablifhed,  was  very  different. 
He  who  had  a  barren  wifecoulcj./iot  fulfil  the  law  of  nature, 
nor  fvvear  without  perjury,  as  he  was  obliged  to  do,  that  he 
kept  a  wife  in  order  to  have  children  by  her ;  and  therefore 
Carvilius  Ruga  -f  adled  very  confcientioufly  when  he  was 
the  firft,  if  he  was  the  firft,  to  put  away  his  wife.  The  law- 
cafuifts,  who  decide  that  barrennefs  is  not  a  fufficient  caufe  of 
feparation,  becaufe  it  may  be  the  misfortune,  but  cannot  be 
imputed  as  the  fault  of  the  woman,  might  as  well  decide,  that  - 
no  accidental  infirmity,  which  renders  a  man  incapable  of  per- 

*  Focclitareni  peribnalcm,  negotium  impudicum.     Si  invenerit  aliam  pulchrio- 
rcm,  aut  fibi  commodiorem.     Seld.  DeUx.  Ebraic.       -f  Dion.  Hal.  ubi  fupra. 
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forminfy  his  office  in  the  ftate,  is  a  fufficient  reafon  for  re- 
moving him.  The  Romans  paid  no  regard  to  fuch  cafuiftry. 
They  continued  divorces  in  this,  and  many  other  cafes ;  fuch, 
for  inftance,  as  ill  managementof  family  affairs,  or  an  intolerable 
and  incurable  ill  humor,  which  were  the  reafons,  I  prcfume,  of 
Cicero's  divorce  from  Terentia;  and  good  reafons  furely, 
fince  the  huftand  may  be  ruined  by  one,  and  the  peace  of 
his  whole  life  be  deftroyed  by  the  other. 

■^^^^w^'^  The  inftitution  of  divorces  was  of  fuch  abfolute  neceffity 
where  a  plurality  of  wives  was  forbid,  and  of  fo  much  conve- 
niency  where  this  plurality  was  allowed,  that  it  continued  on 
the  fame  foot  among  the  Romans,  till  chriftianity  was  efta- 
bhllied  fully  in  the  empire,  and  that  it  continues  ftill  among 
the  Jews  in  the  eaft,  if  not  pra6Vifed,  for  prudential  reafons, 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  as  openly,  in  the  weft. 

Seldbn  gives  a  very  particular  account,  in  the  third  book  of 
his  "  Hebrew  wife,"  of  the  occafion  on  which  divorces  were 
reftrained,  and  it  amounts  to  this.  Hillel  and  Samm^as 
were  of  that  fet  of  men,  the  rabbins,  who  pretended  to  have 
authentic  traditions,  and  certain  interpretations  of  their  law 
conveyed  down  to  them  from  Moses;  and  who  were,  not- 
withftanding  this  oral  rule  of  faith,  of  doftrine,  and  of  man- 
ners, frequently  in  oppofition,  and  at  the  head  of  different 
fadions  in  the  fchools  of  the  Jews.  Two  fuch  factions  had 
been  formed,  concerning  the  legal  grounds  of  divorces,  by 
Hillel,  and  Samm.'eas  who  had  been  his  fcholar,  as  Ga- 
maliel, the  mafter  of  faint  Paul,  is  faid  to  have  been  his 
nephew  and  his  fucceffor  ;  and  the  difputes  ran  high  between 
them  whilft  Christ  was  on  earth.  The  Hillelians  maintained 
the  original  right  of  repudiation,  and  fuch  as  it  was  pradifed, 
not  only  in  the  cafe  of  adultery,    or  turpitude,   but  in  every 

Vol.  V.  Z  other 
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other  cafe,  "  ob  omHiimodam  rem  feu  caufam  ^"  The  Sam- 
maeans  infifted  on  a  reformation  of  this  cuftom,  and  on  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  law  founded  on  a  grammatical  cri- 
cicifm.  They  confined  the  right  of  divorce  to  the  cafe  of 
turpitude,  alone.  Christ  decided  the  queftion  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  and  fpecified  but  one  kind  of  turpitude.  This  decifion 
appeared  fo  ftrange  to  his  difciples,  that  they  were  at  a  lofs,  as 
well  as  the  pharifees,  to  guefs  why  then  Moses  had  eftablifhed 
the  right  oF  divorce ;  for  it  is  probable  the  notion  had  not 
prevailed  amongft  them,  that  God  tolerated  fuperftitious  prac- 
tices, or  permitted  even  crimes  to  have  the  fandlion  of  his  law, 
as  in  the  prefent  cafe  it  is  faid  that  he  did,  becaufe  of  the 
hardnefs  of  heart  of  their  fathers.  The  difciples  therefore 
cried  out,  that,  if  this  was  the  cafe,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
marry.  The  Jews  did  not  fubmit  to  this  decifion.  The  famer 
difpute  continued  many  years ;  and  about  feventy  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  Hillel  by  that 
oracle  from  heaven,  "  the  daughter  of  the  voice '',"  which  was 
heard  at  Jabne,  not  far  from  Jerufalem,  and  the  place  perhaps 
where  the  fanhedrim  was  then  held.  But  the  law  of  grace  was 
fuperior,  in  time,  to  the  natural,  and  the  mofaical  law,  among 
chriftians.  It  had  a  right  to  be  fo  ;  and,  befides,  we  may 
believe  very  probably,  and  very  pioufly,  with  Justin  the 
martyr,  that  Joseph,  having  fufpedled  the  holy  virgin  to  have, 
been  got  with  child  before  her  marriage,  had  entertained 
thoughts  of  feparating  from  a  wife  whom  he  could  not  keep 
according  to  the  laws  of  his  country  \.  We  may  believe  too, 
on  the  foundation  of  this  anecdote,  that  chriftians  were  pre- 
pared to  underftand  the  words  of  Jesus  in  a  fenfe  the  moft 
reftridive  of  divorces,  and  the  leaft  favorable  to  that  inftitution. 
I  faid>  that  tlie  law  of  grace  wa£  fuperior  in  time  to  the  other  ;; 

a}  lb.  I  iii,  €.  20>         b)  Filia  vocis,        c)  — Juxta  patrios  mores  ejicicndam. 

^  f0£ 
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for  as  little  as  we  know  what  the  pradllce  of  chriftians  was 
during  the  firft  three  hundred  years,  we  know  in  general,  that 
great  relidls  of  judaifm  remained  long  amongfl:  them  ;  that  di~ 
vorces  were  in  ufe,  even  thofe  which  wives  figniiied  to  their 
hufbands ;  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  fornication  was  ex- 
tended from  the  flefh  to  the  fpirit ;  and  that  this  inftitution  was 
obferved,  admitted,  denied,  to  the  time  of  Constantine^ 
without  any  certain  rule  at  all ;  "  aliter  atque  aliter-}-,"  fays 
Selden.  From  that  time  downwards,  emperors  publifhed 
edids;  councils  made  decrees;  fathers,  and  after  them fchool- 
men,  advanced  opinions ;  ecclefiaftical  and  principally  papal 
power  increafed  ;  a  new  jurifprudence,  the  child  of  ufurpation, 
of  ignorance,  and  bigotry,  grew  up  under  the  care  of  the 
canonifts ;  marriage  was  declared  a  facrament,  and  this  tic 
indiiToluble. 

XIX. 

BEFORE  we  leave  the  fubjeft  of  pofitive  laws,  ecclefiaftical 
and  civil,  that  forbid  thofe  things  arbitrarily,  and  by 
mere  will,  which  the  laws  of  nature  permit ;  we  may  pro- 
perly enough  take  notice  of  fome  reflridtions  relatively  to  mar- 
riages, which  have  not  been  fo  hard  to  impofe  as  the  obligation 
of  fingle  marriages.  Polygamy  had  been  allowed  in  moft  na- 
tions, divorces  I  believe  in  all.  It  required  time,  therefore,  to 
abolifh  inflitutions,  both  of  which  had  revelation  and  reafon 
on  their  fide,  and  the  laft  of  which  had  been  confirmed  by 
univerfal  practice.  But  it  required  neither  time  nor  pains  to 
continue  the  prohibition  of  marriages  within  certain  degrees  of 
,confanguinity  and  affinity.     The  Jews,  among  whom  chriftia- 

t  lb.  c.  28. 
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nity  arofe, .  held  fuch  inceftuous  marriages  to  be  forbidden  as 
much  as  adultery,  fodomy,  and  beftiality.  The  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans,  among  whom  chriftianity  had  the  greateft  in- 
creafe,  and  the  firmeft  eftablifhment,  feem  to  have  held  dif- 
ferent opinions,  at  different  periods,  about  the  remoter  degrees, 
but  not  to  have  varied  about  thofe  in  the  afcending  or  de- 
fcending  lines  ;  and  the  Romans,  who  made  one  ftate,  were 
more  uniform  on  this  head  than  the  Greeks,  who  were  di- 
vided into  many,  and  whofe  country  produced  many  a 
whimfical  philofopher  that  affeded  law-giving,  belides  PiATOi 
The  nations  among  whom  no  regard  was  paid  to  thefe  degrees, 
but  brothers  mixed  with  lifters,  fathers  with  their  daughters, 
and  fons  with  their  mothers,  were  held  in  abomination,  like 
all  other  nations,  by  the  Jews,  who  were  in  return  held  in 
contempt  by  thefe  and  all  others.  'J  hefe,  and  all  others, 
were  deemed  barbarous  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans ;  fo 
that  their  example  might  well  have,  as  it  had,  no  effed,  in 
this  refped:,  either  on  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  or  the  Romans;, 
tho'  two  of  them,  at  leaft,  the  egyptian  and  babylonian,  had 
been  mafters  of  the  former  in  every  fenfe,  and  tho'  the  fecond 
and  the  third  had  received  the  firft  principles  of  all  their  know- 
ledge, and  perhaps  the  firft  ufe  of  letters,  Irom  the  fame,  either 
immediately  like  the  Greeks,  or  mediately  thro'  the  Greeks, 
like  the  Romans. 

That  the  abhorrence  of  inceftuous  marriages  fhould  prevail- 
among  the  Jews,  is  ealily  accounted  for,  fince  they  founded 
it  on  a  pofitive  law  of  God.  But  how  it  came  to  prevail 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  is  not  fo  clear.  Was  it 
founded  among  them  on  a  law,  and  is  it  even  an  inftind  of 
nature?  This  has  been  faid,  but  cannot  be  maintained.  They 
fcarce  deferve  an  anfwcr,  who  would  prove  thefe  marriages 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature,  on  the  fuppofttion  that  there 
7  is 
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is  a  repugnancy  in  nature  to  any  fuch  copulations ;  as  if  con- 
fanguinity,  liice  fire,  produced  an  agreeable  fenlation  at  certain 
diftances,  and  pain  and  abhorrence  at  a  nearer  approach  ;  as 
if  a  multitude  of  nations,  civilifed  and  uncivilifed,  could  have 
been  determined  to  a6t  unneceflarily  againft  fo  ftrong  an  in- 
ftindl  of  nature,  as  this  repugnancy  or  abhorrence  is  affumcd 
to  be  ;  and  finally,  as  if  the  firft  men,  who  could  not  increafe 
and  multiply  without  committing  incefl;,  had  been  com- 
manded to  do  it  by  the  author  of  nature,  againft  the  law  of 
that  nature  he  had  juft  before  given  them. 

^'  A  GREAT  deal  of  dull  pains  has  been  taken  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  fhame,  and  to  difcovcr  the  motives  of  that 
modefty  with  which  almoft  all  mankind,  even  the  moft  fa- 
vage,  conceal  the  parts,  and  remove  out  of  fight  to  perform 
the  ad  of  generation.  How  comes  this  about,  fay  fuch 
writers,  "  when  the  propagation  of  fo  noble  a  creature  as  man 
"  is  in  itfelf  a  work  of  honor  and  credit*?"  The  queftion 
might  be  fufficiently  anfwered  by  faying,  that  the  parts,  def- 
tined  to  this  pleafant,  and  honorable  ufe,  are  deftined  like- 
wife  to  ufes  that  are  offenfive  to  our  fenfes ;  and  that  they- 
fhew,  by  the  neceility  they  are  of  to  our  being  in  one  defti- 
nation,  and  to  the  propagation  of  our  Ipecies  in  another,  a 
certain  mortifying  identity  of  nature  with  the  vilefl:  of  the 
animal  kind.  Thefe  parts  are  placed,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
way  in  the  human  fabric  ;  and,  in  conformity  to  this  indica- 
tion, the  cuftom  of  hiding  them,,  and  of  retiring  from  the 
fight  of  others  when  we  employ  them  to  any  purpofe,  has 
grown  up.  in  both  fexes,  and  been  confirmed  by  education. 
"  Hanc  naturas  tam  diligentem  fabricam  imitata  eft  hominum 
"  verecundia  -f ."     Shame   or  modefty,   according  to  Tully,- 

*-  PUF.  1.  vi.  c.  I.  t  C  1  C.  Offic.  ].  i. 
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■makes  us  imitate  nature  in  this  inftance :  but  I  think  that  the 
latent  principle  of  this  fhame,  or  modefty,  is  a  vanity  inherent 
in  our  nature,  derived  from  an  opinion  of  excellenee  and 
dignity.  It  is  this  that  makes  us  fond  of  fLewing,  wherever 
we  can  fhev/  it,  how  fupcrior  we  are  to  other  animals,  and  to 
hide,  wherever  we  can  hide  it,  how  much  we  participate  of 
the  fame  nature. 

Other  refledions  might  be  added  to  thefe,  fuch  particularly 
fis  furnifh  reafons  for  the  folitude  wherein  the  two  fexes  aited: 
to  copulate  ;  among  which  perhaps  an  uncontrouled  and  un- 
difturbed  indulgence  to  their  mutual  luft  would  not  be  found 
the  lead.  But  to  what  purpofe  fhould  this  be  done,  when 
there  is  nothing  in  the  afiumed  fliame,  even  if  we  allow  it  to 
be  natural,  that  has  any  more  relation  to  inceftuous  than  to 
other  marriages  ?  The  fhame  of  expofing  their  fecret  parts, 
and  of  copulating  in  public,  was,  to  be  fure,  juft  as  ftrong  in 
thofe  who  contraded  the  firft,  as  in  thofe  who  contraded  the 
fecond  ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  that  it  can  caufe  any 
natural  abhorrence  of  one  of  thefe  conjundions  more  than  of 
the  other,  or  indeed  of  either.  It  remains  therefore  that  this 
abhorrence  is  artificial,  and  that  it  has  been  infpired  by  human 
laws,  by  prejudice,  and  by  habit. 

But  tho'  this  be  evidently  true,  yet  is  it  true  likewife,  that 
the  degrees  fpoken  of  are  to  be  diftinguifhed ;  for  tho'  the 
prohibition  cannot  be  deduced,  in  any  of  them,  from  inftind, 
or  animal  nature ;  yet  it  is  favored  by  reafonable  nature  in 
fome.  The  permiffion,  that  her  laws  give  to  conjundions 
neceffary  to  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies  of  animals,  may  be 
conceived  to  be  in  the  human  lefs,  and  more  full,  or  abfolute, 
according  to  the  received  diflindion  of  legal  permifTions  that 
I  have  fomewhere  mentioned.     The  conjundions  of  fathers 

with 
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with  their  daughters,  and  of  fons  with  their  mothers,  if  they 
are  thought  permitted,  muft  be  thought  to  be  fo  by  the  loweft 
fort  of  natural  permiffion,  not  only  for  the  reafon  Socrates 
gives  in  Xenophon,  the  difparity  of  age,  from  which  he  fup- 
pofed,  not  weakly,  as  it  has  been  objecfled,  but  wifely,  and 
providently,  that  feveral  inconveniencies  would  arife;  but  for 
a  reafon  of  more  importance,  and  of  univerfal  extent.  The 
firft  focieties,  and  thofe  which  compofe  all  others,  are  family 
focieties.  Thefe  are  natural,  and  the  better  they  are  regulated 
the  more  eaiily  and  the  more  furely  will  political  focieties, 
whofe  component  parts  they  are,  be  put  and  maintained 
under  good  regulations.  Parents  are  the  chief  magiftrates  of 
families,  and  every  thing  that  tends  to  diminifli  a  reverence 
for  them,  or  to  convert  it  into  fome  other  fentiment,  dimi- 
niflies  their  authority,  difTolves  the  order  of  thofe  little  com- 
monwealths, and  introduces  a  licentioufnefs  of  manners,  which 
they  carry  with  them  and  diffufe  in  the  greater.  This  now 
muft  happen  in  fome  degree  wherever  the  cuftom  prevails,  that 
fathers  take  their  daughters,  and  fons  their  mothers  for  wives, 
or  miftreffes,  whenever  they  do  it  adtually,  or  may  do  it  law- 
fully. I  need  not  ftay  to  prove  and  to  illuftrate  this ;  but 
may  conclude  on  what  has  been  faid,  that  if  natural  law  does 
not  diredly  prohibit  fuch  conjundlions  as  thefe,  it  does  not 
permit  them  neither  in  fo  full  a  manner,  as  to  give  them  that 
fandion  which  other  marriages,  that  are  reputed  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature,  and  that  are  called  ahke  inceftu- 
Qus,  have..; 

The  marriages  of  brothers  and  fifters,  for  inftance,  which- 
ftand  in  the  very  next  degree,  may  be  objected  to,  as  they 
may  be  defended,  by  probable  arguments  drawn  from  poli- 
tical coi-|iderations ;  but  no  color  of  an  argument  can  be- 
drawn  a gainft. them  from  the  conftitution  of  nature,  in  which. 

alii 
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all  her  laws  are  contained,  and  by  which  they  are  all  pro- 
mulgated. It  may  be  Taid,  and  I  lind  that  fomething  of  this 
kind  has  been  fliid,  that  the  intention  of  reafonable  nature 
being  not  only  to  ftrengthen  the  bonds  of  fociety  as  much, 
but  to  improve  fociability  among  men,  and  to  extend  it  as 
wide  as  poflible,  in  oppoiition  to  that  infociability  which  is 
fo  apt  to  grow  up  between  diftindl  families  and  ftates,  thofe 
pofitive  laws,  which  forbid  marriages  in  near  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity and  afBnity,  are  conformable  to  nature,  and  drawn 
by  neceflary  confequences  from  her  laws.  For  this  reafon  it 
may  be  laid,  that  fuch  marriages  were  forbidden  among  feveral 
of  the  moft  civilifed  nations  in  the  pagan  world,  and  that  we 
find  fo  many  prohibitions  in  cafes  of  affinity,  as  well  as  of 
confanguinity,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus.  The 
more  remote  degrees  were  prohibited  perhaps  to  fence  in,  and 
to  fccure  the  better  an  obfervation  of  the  neareft ;  and  this 
might  be  the  more  neceffary  becaufe  of  the  precedent  pradlice 
of  mankind,  who  had  been  conftituted  by  God,  at  the  crea- 
tion, in  a  neceflity  of  committing  what  was  now  forbidden, 
fince  they  could  not  otherwife  have  obeyed  his  firfl:  and  great 
precept,  to  increafe  and  multiply.  Eve  was  in  fome  fort  the 
daughter  of  Adam.  She  was  literally  bone  of  his  bone,  and 
fleOi  of  his  flefh,  by  birth,  if  I  may  call  it  fo,  whereas  other 
hufbands  and  wives  are  fo  in  an  allegorical  manner  only.  But 
•to  pafs  this  over,  the  children  of  the  firft  couple  were  certainly 
brothers  and  fifters,  and  by  thefe  conjundions,  declared  af- 
terwards inceftuous,  the  human  fpecies  was  firPc  propagated. 
If  you  accept  rabinical  authority,  you  may  beligye  that  Ev^ 
brought  forth  conftantly  twins,  a  male  and  a  female,  as 
pigeons,  I  think,  are  faid  to  do;  fo  that  Cain  might  marry 
the  twin  fifter  of  Abel,  and  Abel  the  twin  fifter  of  Cain. 
Whether  this  inftitution  :alters,  and  foftens  the  cafe  any  more 
than  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  permitted  to  marry 

their 
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their  fifters  on  the  mother's  fide,  but  not  on  the  father's ;  or 
than  that  of  the  Athenians,  who  might  by  hiw,  or  who  did 
by  cuftom,  marry  their  fifters  on  the  father's  fide,  but  not 
on  the  mother's,  as'we  find  by  the  example  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  it  was  reputed  lawful  to  do  in  the  days  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, let  the  great  cafuifts  of  law  and  gofpel  decide.  It 
may  be  faid,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  if  it  be  agreeable  to 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  right  reafon,  in  many  cafes,  to  ex- 
tend the  bonds  of  fociety  by  a  prohibition  of  marriages  be- 
tween perfons  too  near  a-kin,  it  is  in  many  cafes  at  leaft  as 
agreeable  to  this  law,  to  preferve  pofleflions  and  wealth  in 
the  families  to  which  they  belong,  and  not  to  fuf?er  them  to 
be  carried  by  any  female  caprice  into  others.  Precautions  to 
this  effed;  have  been  taken  by  wife  legiflators ;  and  that  which 
MosEs  took  is  remarkable  in  all  it's  circumftances.  He  had 
made  a  law,  on  the  application  of  the  daughters  of  Zelo- 
PHEHAD,  "  whofe  caufe"  he  is  faid  to  have  "  brought  before 
"  the  Lord*,"  by  which  if  a  man  died  and  had  no  fon,  his  in- 
heritance was  to  "  pafs  unto  his  daughter  f."  But  when  the 
chief  fathers  of  the  families  of  the  fons  of  Joseph  came  before 
MosEs  and  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  to  complain  of  this  law,  the 
precaution  we  fpeak  of  here  was  immediately  added,  and  the 
law  amended.  Moses  declared  in  the  name  of  God,  that 
"  every  daughter,  who  pofTefled  an  inheritance"  by  virtue  of 
the  former  law,  fhould  be  obliged  to  marry  one  of  the  family 
of  the  tribe  of  her  father,  and  no  other  :  and  the  reafon  is 
annexed,  "  that  the  children  of  Ifrael  may  enjoy  every  man 
"  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers."  In  obedience  to  this  law, 
the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  "  were  married  unto  their 
father's  brother's  fons. 

It  is  evident  on  the  whole,   that  marriages,   within  certain 
degrees  of  confanguinity  and  affinity,  are  forbid  by  political 

*  Num.  c.  2;.  t  Ibid.  c.  36. 
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inftitutions,  and  for  political  reafons ;  but  are  left  indifferent 
by  the  law  of  nature,  which  determines  nothing  exprelly  about 
them.  The  laws  of  nature  are  general ;  and  in  this  cafe,  as- 
in  all  others,  the  particular  application  ■  of  them,  and  the 
means  of  lecuring  their  effed,  are  left  to  human  prudence. 
"  Increafe  and  multiply"  is  the  law  of  nature.  The  manner 
in  which  this  precept  fhall  be  executed  with  greateft  advan- 
tage to  fociety,  is  the  law  of  man.  When  the  latter  promotes 
the  execution  of  the  former,  without  breaking  any  other  ge- 
neral law  of  nature,  it  is  conformable  to  this  law.  This  may 
be  done,  and  has  been  done,  by  different  inftitutions  of  mar- 
riage. Which  of  thefe  is  the  moft  effediual  relatively  to  the 
precept  of  increafmg  and  multiplying,  and  at  the  fame  time 
confiftent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  natural  law,  reafon  and 
experience  muft  decide.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  venture 
to  affert,  that  the  moft  effectual  to  this  purpofe,  under  this 
condition,  which  ever  it  be,  is  the  moft  conformable  to 
nature,  tho'  it  be  not  a  law  of  nature.  To  marry  among  our 
kindred,  or  to  marry  ftrangers,  is  equally  effedual  to  the 
propagation  of  the  fpecies,  altho'  polygamy  and  monogamy 
may  not  be  fo  :  and  therefore  fince  there  are  political  reafons 
for  and  againft  the  marriages  referred  to,  the  prohibition  of 
either  is  merely  arbitrary.  It  may  be  expedient  on  fome  occa- 
fions ;  but  however  the  prohibition  turns,  it  is  a  law  of  will 
that  forbids  Vv'hat  the  law  of  nature  permits.  As  occafions 
are  various,  circumftances  different,  and  will  above  all  un- 
certain, fo  have  thefe  reftraints  on  marriage  been  very  incon- 
fiftently  laid.  In  fome  places  or  times,  it  was  unlawful  to 
marry  a  fifter  by  the  father's,  and  in  others  by  the  mother's 
fide  ;  or  it  was  lawful  to  marry  a  coufm-german,  and  not  an 
aunt,  as  among  the  Jf.v/s  by  their  mofaical  law.  But  the 
moft  ridiculous  of  all  thefe  inconftftencies,  is  to  be  found  in 
that  great  repertory  of  inconftftcncies  and  abfurdities,  the  ra- 
5  binical 
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binical  fyftem  of  religion  and  law.  When  a  gentile  became 
a  "  profelyte  of  juftice*,"  he  became,  according  to  this  fyftem, 
a  new  man,  and  loft  all  his  former  relations  by  this  regene- 
ration. He  could  not  be  affecfled,  therefore,  by  the  law  that 
forbid  the  marriage  of  a  mother,  a  daughter,  or  a  lifter,  for 
he  had  none  ;  and  yet  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  him 
by  the  blundering  cafuiftry  of  the  rabbins,  as  it  may  feem, 
even  when  thefe  relations  were  doubly  difiblved,  and  the 
mother,  the  daughter,  or  the  ftfter  was  a  profelyte  of  juftice, 
as  well  as  himfelf. 

XX.  "^ 

AFTER  faying  thus  much  of  eccleftaftical  and  civil 
laws,  that  forbid  what  the  laws  of  nature  permit, 
fomething  muft  be  faid  of  thofe  which  permit,  or  enjoin, 
what  the  laws  of  nature  forbid,  fuch  things  as  are  in  diredl 
oppofttion  not  only  to  reafonable  nature,  but  to  phyftcal  in- 
ftincSt.  Sodomy  was  permitted  among  feveral  nations,  and  if 
we  dare  not  fay  that  the  moral  Socrates  pradifed  it,  we  may 
fay  that  tiie  divine  Plato  recommended  it,  in  fome  of  his 
juvenile  verfes  at  leaft :  and  yet  fodomy  is  very  inconftftent 
v/ith  the  intention  of  nature,  which  can  be  carried  on  by  the 
conjunction  of  the  two  fexes  only.  Of  beftiality  I  fay  no- 
thing, becaufe  I  do  not  remember  any  proof  that  it  was  ufed 
by  any  people  except  the  Ifraelites,  who  muft  have  been  very 
prone  to  this  unnatural  crime,  ftnce  fo  great  feverity  of  law 
v/as  neceflary  to  reftrain  them  from  it.  Caftration  and  celi- 
bacy may  be  cited  on  this  occafion.  They  are  both  contra- 
dictions  to  the  law  of  nature  ;  the  firft  wantonly  permitted, 
the  fecond  deceitfully  and  ambitioufty  commanded.  The  firft 
makes  obedience  to  the  law  impracticable,   for  two  the  moft 

*  Seld.  de  Jure,  &c.  1.  5. 
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filly  piirpofes  imaginable,  to  provide  guards  for  the  feraglios 
of  the  eaft,  and  fingers  for  the  theatres  of  the  weft.  The 
fecond  came  into  faiLion  early  in  the  chriflian  church,  to 
fpeak  of  no  other,  under  the  pretence  of  greater  purity,  and 
was  pleaded  for,  and  pra6lifed  by  orthodox  enthufiafts,  as  well 
as  by  heretics.  But  when  the  church,  with  the  bifhop  of 
Rome  at  the  head  of  it,  made  a  bold,  and  fuccefsful  pufh  to 
be  every  where  fuperior  to  the  ftate,  the  cehbacy  of  priefts 
became  a  coercive  law.  Gregory  the  feventh  made  the  whole 
clergy  fubmit  to  it,  and  the  council  of  Trent  maintained  it 
ftrenuoufly  for  the  fame  reafon  of  ecclefiaftical  ambition,  that 
the  religious  fociety  might  be  every  where  more  independent 
on  the  civil,  and  lefs  attached,  by  the  ties  of  nature  as  well 
as  of  law,  to  the  ftate. 

There  are  other  examples  of  the  fame  kind,  which  cannot 
be  brought  without  the  utmoft  horror ;  becaufe  in  them  it  is 
fuppofed  impioufly,  againft  principles  as  felf-evident  as  any  of 
thofe  necefTary  truths  which  are  fuch  of  all  knowledge,  that 
the  Supreme  Being  commands  by  one  law  what  he  forbids  by 
another.  The  zealots  among  the  Jews  afTumed  a  right  to  af- 
fafTinate  any  Jew,  or  any  other  man,  who  fhould  feem  to  them 
to  violate  by  public  and  ftrong  appearances  ....  "  Speciebus 
"  aliquot  fadli  atrocioribus*,"  the  fandlity  of  the  Divinity,  of 
the  temple,  or  oi  the  nation ''.  Thus  Mattathias"",  in  the 
fury  of  his  holy  zeal,  rufhed  on  the  Jew  who  was  about 
to  facrifice  in  obedience  to  the  edi6l  of  Antiochus '^j  and  on 
the  officer  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  execution  of  the  edid:, 
and  murdered  them  both.  In  this  cafe  the  appearances  were 
not  equivocal,  moft  certainly.      In  many  they  might  be  fo,  and 

a)  Seld.    de  Jure  &c.    1.   iv.    c.   4.  b)    Sanftitatem  five  numinis,    five 

templi,  five  gcntis.  c)  Ibid.  d)  Maccab.  Joseph. 
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were  fo  moft  probably  very  often,  as  in  that  for  inftance  of  a 
prieft  who  was  fuppofed  to  perform  his  office  without  a  due 
purification*,  and  who  might  be  dragged  out  of  the  temple 
on  this  prefumption  by  the  young  priefts;  too  young  to  be 
employed  in  any  other  facerdotal  fundlion,  but  to  whom  it 
was  lawful  to  dafli  out  his  brains  with  their  clubs.  In  all 
cafes  it  was  againft  the  very  eflence,  as  well  as  forms  of  juftice, 
to  truft  in  any  hands  a  power  which  none  but  enthufiafts 
would  exercife.  This  ftrange  power,  however,  was  founded  on 
their  traditional  or  oral  law;  and  the  example  of  Phineas, 
who  murdered  Zimri  and  Cozbi  in  the  ad:  of  fornication -f, 
and  the  approbation  which  God  is  faid  to  have  given  to  this 
action,  were  brought  to  authorife  the  zealots  in  a  pradlice 
which  produced  fuch  fcenes  of  horror  among  the  Jews,  even 
whilft  they  were  befieged  by  a  common  enemy,  as  no  other 
nation  ever  exhibited  :  fuch  fcenes  as  lions  and  tigers,  pro- 
voked by  hunger,  and  let  loofe  together,  would  hardly  have 
afforded. 

If  we  take  for  granted  all  that  we  find  related,  and  as  it 
flands  related,  in  the  books  of  the  old  Teftament  :  we  mufl: 
believe  that  the  all-perfedl  Being  approved,  and  commanded 
on  many  particular  occafions,  the  mofl:  abominable  violations 
of  the  general  laws  of  nature,  which  were  his  own  at  leafl:,  as: 
certainly  as  any  of  thofe  that  could  be  given  by  immediate  re- 
velation, and  more  certainly  than  any  of  thofe  which  were  af- 
fumed  on  the  authority  of  Moses,  or  on  any  authority  after- 
wards to  be  fo  given.  Now  this  we  cannot  believe  as  theifts ; 
nor  are  we,  I  think,  under  any  obligation  of  believing  it  as 
jews,  and  much  lefs  as  Chriftians.  As  theifts  we  cannot  be- 
lieve the  all-perfed:  Being  liable  to  one  of   the  greateft  of  hu- 

*  ....  in  immundicie  ilia  -f  Num.  c.  25. 
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man  imperfedions,  liable  to  contradicfb  himfelf.  Nothing  is 
more  conformable  to  our  idea  of  fuch  a  being,  than  to  believe 
that  human  reafon  cannot  account  for  the  proceedings  of  in- 
finite vvifdom  in  a  multitude  of  inftances,  in  many  of  thofe 
perhaps  which  feem  the  moft  obvious  to  it.  But  nothing  is, 
at  the  fame  time,  more  inconliftent  with  this  idea  than  to  be- 
lieve that  this  Being  perplexes  his  laws  with  apparent  contra- 
di6lIons,  or  deviates  from  them  like  human  legillators  in  the 
particular  applications  of  them  ;  and  that  God,  who  never 
adls  againft  the  perfe<5i;ions  of  his  own  nature,  commands  his 
creatures  to  ad;  upon  any  occaiion  againft  the  perfe6lion  of 
theirs.  If  we  try  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  religion  and  policy 
of  the  Jews,  by  this  rule,  I  apprehend  that  all  the  fophifni 
which  has  been,  or  can  be  employed,  with  the  help  of  begging 
the  queftion  throughout,  will  not  be  fufficient  to  acquit  this 
fyftem  in  many  cafes  at  the  tribunal  of  informed  and  unpre- 
judiced reafon.  The  theift,  as  a  theift,  can  never  admit  that 
laws,  which  are  inconflftent  with  that  reafoUj  and  procefs  of 
reafoning  by  which  he  difcovers,  and  can  alone  difcovor  the 
exiftence  and  the  will,  relatively  to  man,  of  an  all-perfeft 
Being,  were  given  at  any  time  or  to  any  people  by  this  Being. 
He  will  never  give  up  one  for  the  fake  of  the  other,  nor  re- 
nounce demonftration  in  the  higheft  degree  for  probability  in 
the  higheft,  and  much  lefs  in  the  lovvcft.  All  fuch  laws,  there- 
fore, as  are  manifeft  violations  of  the  laws  of  his  nature,  will 
be  afcribed  by  him  to  man,  not  to  God. 

A  LARGE  field  of  particulars  opens  itfelf.  Let  us  confine 
ourfelves  to  that  on  which  we  have  touched  already.  One 
law  of  nature  forbids  murder,  as  well  as  one  law  of  the  de- 
calogue. Another  allows  it  as  far  as  it  is  necefi!*ary  to  felf- 
defence,  and  to  the  prefervation  of  fociety,  that  is,  to  the  main- 
tainance  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  natural  law.     It  will  not  be 
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pretended,  [l_Jljppore,  that  thefe  two  laws  contradid:  one 
another.  They  coincide  in  the  fame  plan.  The  general  and 
the  particular  law  tend  to  the  fame  piirpofe ;  they  fliew  the 
wifdom  of  the  legiflator  by  their  confiftency,  and  his  goodnefs 
by  their  univerfality.  It  cannot  be  pretended  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  I  am  fure,  that  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  mofaical  laws  about  murder.  The  whole  fyftem  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  like  the  whole  fyftem  of  his  condud-,  was 
founded  on  murder,  and  the  exceptions  which  he  made,  by 
particular  laws  in  favor  of  it,  to  the  general  law  againft  ir, 
were  fo  numerous,  as  to  make  this  in  great  meafure  vain  ;  v/hich 
may  be  thought,  without  abfurdity,  not  to  be  one  mark  of  his 
divine  legation.  The  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
might  find  it's  place  here ;  and  many  fingular  refledlions 
might  be  made,  concerning  the  precautions  taken  againft  falfe 
prophets,  whofe  fedudtions  could  be  of  little  force  in  op- 
pofition  to  a  true  prophet ;  and  againd  dreamers  of  dreams, 
that  could  have  little  force  in  oppofition  to  daily  and  almoft 
hourly  miracles,  wrought  in  the  fight  of  all  Ifrael.  Others 
might  be  made  on  certain  precepts,  from  which  1  will  fuppofe, 
candidly,  that  the  inquifition  efiablifiicd  in  your  church  has 
copied  the  inftrudions  flie  gives  to  her  familiars ;  and  others 
again  on  a  fpirit  of  cruelty,  that  involves  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty,  fpares  neither  man,  woman,  nor  beafl,  neither  the 
brother,  the  fon,  the  daughter,  the  v/ife,  nor  the  friend,  but 
makes  of  the  whole  chapter  fuch  an  edid:  as  could  not  be  im- 
puted to  Attila,  without  doing  injuftice  to  the  uncircum- 
cifed  as  well  as  unchriftian  king  of  the  Huns.  Such  obferva- 
tions,  I  fay,  might  be  made,  and  be  puflied  to  convidion  ;  to 
inward  convidion  I  mean,  for  there  are  thofe  that  will  not 
own  it  when  they  feel  it,  but  have  recourfe  rather  to  trifling 
diftinclions  and  dogmatical  afHrmation,  the  laft  entrenchments 
of  obftinacy.     In  thefe  let  us  leave  them.     Let  it  avail  as  much 
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as  it  can  avail,  to  fay  that  the  laws  referred  to,  and  written  in 
blood,  like  thofe  of  Draco,  were  given  to  the  Ifraelites  alone; 
that  the  Ifraelites  were  God's  people  exclufively  of  all  others ; 
that  he  was  their  king  by  a  particular  covenant,  as  well  as  their 
God  ;  that  idolatry  was  in  every  Ifraelite  a  breach  of  this  cove- 
nant, an  act  of  high  treafon,  a  political  crime,  and  fit  to  be 
puniflied  as  fuch  ;  in  a  word,  that  on  all  thefe  accounts  God 
might  give  them  fuch  laws  in  the  former  relation,  as  he  could 
not  have  given  to  them,  nor  to  any  other  people,  in  the  latter 
alone  without  contradicting,  and  obliging  thofe  who  obeyed 
them  to  contradict,  the  general  law  of  nature,  whereof  he  was 
the  author,  and  by  which  the  punifhment  of  individuals  "  in 
"  terrorem"  according  to  their  feveral  degrees  of  guilt,  not 
the  undiftinguifhing  extermination  of  collective  bodies,  and 
cfpeciallv  for  matters  of  opinion,  is  allowed.  I  have  met  with 
arguments  of  this  fort  employed  to  juftify  the  mofaical  law. 
They  will  not  be  admitted  by  fome,  perhaps,  becaufe  Moses 
made  ufe  of  the  fame  cruel,  and  undifcerning  jurisprudence, 
on  account  of  their  idolatry,  againft  the  Canaanites,  who  had 
no  fuch  covenant  with  God,  nor  were  the  fubjects  of  fuch 
theocracy ;  who  were  obnoxious  to  divine  vengeance  in  no 
other  refpedt  than  that  which  was  common  to  them  and  all 
the  heathen  nations ;  and  who  had  provoked  the  Ifraelites  by 
no  other  injury  than  that  of  felf-defence  ;  that  thefe  laws  were 
therefore  in  the  mouth  of  Moses,  and  in  the  underflanding 
of  all  the  people,  the  laws  of  God  as  God,  and  not  merely  as 
king.  But  whatever  be  determined,  the  example  is  to  my 
purpofe.  He  who  can  perfuade  himfelf  that  God,  as  king  of 
a  particular  people,  whom,  as  God,  he  had  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  mankind,  gave  thefe  laws  to  the  Ifraelites,  muft 
ftill  confcfs,  that  thefe  laws  are  repugnant  to  thofe  of  nature, 
which  will  leave  the  difficulty  much  where  he  found  it.  He, 
who  inftead  of  refting  on  this  diftindion,  confounds  the  king 
5  and 
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and  the  God  together,  as  Moses  and  the  Ifraelites  certainly 
did,  is  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  owning  what  no  fincere  and 
confident  theift  can  own,  that  the  Supreme  Being  contradided 
his  own  laws  in  this  inftance.  A  fincere  and  confident  theift, 
then,  muft  look  on  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
as  an  example  of  human  laws  that  command  what  the  laws 
of  nature  forbid. 

That  neither  the  Jew,  nor  the  Chriftian,  is  under  any 
obligation  to  look  on  it  otherwife,  may  be  colle<a:ed  from 
hence.  The  faducees  rejedled  the  whole  oral  law,  and  all  the 
traditions  of  the  pharifees ;  they  rejected  too,  moft  probably, 
the  whole  written  law,  except  the  five  books  afcribed  to 
Moses,  tho' this  has  been  controverted;  they  denied  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul,  the  refurredtion  of  the  dead,  and  a  ftate 
of  future  rewards  and  punifhments,  which  they  efteemed  to 
be  dodlrines  invented  or  adopted  by  the  pharifees,  and  which 
we  may  believe,  on  very  good  grounds,  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  jewifh  church  at  different  times,  as  well  as  from 
different  churches,  wherein  we  know  that  they  were  taught, 
fince  there  are  no  evident  traces  of  thefe,  but  rather  of  the 
contrary  opinions,  in  the  mofaical  fyftem  of  religion.  The  fa- 
ducees, therefore,  oppofed  on  all  thefe  points,  not  only  the  pha- 
rifees firft,  but  the  dodrine  of  Christ,  to  whom  few  of  them 
were  converted  afterwards.  The  faducees,  however,  continued 
members  of  the  jewifh  church,  and  facrificed  at  Jerufalem,  whilft 
the  fimaritans  were  driven  out,  or  drove  themfelves  out,  and 
facrificed  on  the  mountain  of  Gerizaim  :  neither  do  we  find, 
that  the  former  were  fo  obnoxious  to  the  cenfure  of  Christ, 
as  the  pharifees.  But  the  pharifees  were  ftill  the  orthodox, 
that  is,  the  fed  in  fafiiion ;  and  how  much  they  multiplied 
the  obfervances  of  the  law  by  their  traditions,  and  varied  the 
fenfe  of  it  by  their  interpretations  of  it,  is  enough  known  in 
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general  by  every  one.  Now  it  feems  very  plain,  that  a  Jew, 
whether  faducee  or  pharifee,  might  have  fohened  by  different 
methods,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  his  feet,  the  abo- 
minable violations  of  the  natural,  by  the  mofaical  law.  This 
too,  one  may  believe,  would  have  been  done,  if  the  cruel  fpi- 
rit  of  their  law  had  not  made  them  a  nation  of  enthufiafts ; 
and  if  long  habits  had  not  made  the  fpilling  of  blood  more 
familiar  to  them  than  to  moft  other  people.  The  faducees 
were  famous  for  their  ftri6l  attachment  to  the  rules  of  juftice; 
and  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  they  took  their  name  from  an 
Hebrew  word,  fignifying  juftice,  rather  than  from  Sadoc  the 
difciple  of  Antigonus  Soch^us.  Surely  then  a  Jew,  in  the 
charader  of  a  faducee,  might  rejedl  out  of  the  pentateuch, 
with  a  due  regard  to  natural  juftice,  thdfe  unnatural,  unjuft,. 
and  bloody  inftitutions,  as  reafonably,  and  as  reconcileably 
with  his  judaifm,  as  he  rejected  the  whole  oral  law  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  pharifees,  and  all  the  other  books  of  their  fcrip- 
tures,  in  conformity  to  the  famaritans.  A  Jew,  in  the  cha- 
radler  of  a  pharifee,  might  have  reconciled,  with  ftill  greater 
eafe,  the  law  of  Moses  to  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  the  af- 
fumed  law  of  God  to  the  real.  A  third  law,  the  oral, 
might  have  brought  this  about,  and  this  would  have  been  the 
very  beft  ufe  to  which  it  was  ever  put.  When  I  fay  this  might 
have  been  done  with  ftill  greater  eafe,  by  interpretation  than 
by  retrenchment,  I  do  not  fpeak  without  fufficient  grounds ; 
lince  I  may  undertake  to  fhew,  from  Selden,  Basnage,  and 
other  authors,  who  deal  in  the  talmud,  and  in  talmudical 
writings  of  rabbins,  which  they  render  intelligible  even  to  me, 
that  it  would  coft  lefs  improbability  of  tradition,  and  lefs 
fubtilty  of  fophifm  in  commenting,  than  many  other  opinions 
did,  which  thefe  men  had  the  credit  to  eftablifh.  The  lati- 
tude of  interpretation  according  to  various  fenfes,  and  the 
authority  of  a  cabbala,,  were  certain  expedients  by  which  the 
2  imputa- 
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imputation  might  have  been  taken  from  the  Supreme  Being, 
or  the  feverity  and  injuftice  have  been  foftened  and  excufed 
in  Moses.  Nothing  of  this  kind  having  been  done,  I  con- 
ckide  once  more,  that  this  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  (lands, 
and  muft  ftand,  an  example  of  human  laws,  that  command 
what  the  laws  of  nature  forbid. 

^^^  Little  more  confederation  will  be  neceflary  to  difcover 
that  a  chriftian,  who  profeffes  a  religion  promulgated  by 
God  himfelf,  and  in  every  point  conformable  to  the  law  of 
nature,  is  obliged  to  deny  any  precept  which  is  repugnant  to 
this  law  to  come  from  God,  let  it  come  on  what  authority, 
or  be  afliimed  on  what  pretence  foever.  The  proceedings  of 
providence  are  reprefented,  on  one  occafion  particularly,  by 
St.  Paul,  to  be  merely  arbitrary,  and  the  prefumption .  of 
thofe  who  fliould  inquire  into  the  reafon  of  them,  is  very 
prudently  reproved  before  hand.  How  juft  the  reprefenta- 
tion,  or  the  reproof  is,  may  be  queftioned,  as  the  firfl:  of  them 
has  been,  and  as  they  both  may  be  the  more  reafonably,  be- 
caufe  thefe  proceedings  relate  to  God's  dealings  with  men  ; 
for  the  juftice  of  which  we  are  told  by  divines,  that  he  appeals 
even  to  men.  But  this  apoftle  himfelf  does  not,  I  think,  pre- 
fcribe  any  thing  diredlly  oppofite  to  the  law  of  nature,  as  the 
command  of  God  to  man  ;  tho'  his  writings  abound  with 
myfterious  refinements  that  favor  ftrongly  of  the  pharifaical 
fchool,  and  with  the  mirabilia  and  inopinata  of  the  portic, 
a  fchool  not  unknown  to  the  former. 

In  all  cafes,  and  however  this  may  be,  the  gofpel  of 
Christ  is  one  continued  lefTon  of  the  ftridleft  morality,  of 
juftice,  of  benevolence,  and  of  univerfal  charity.  He  could 
have  called  for  fire  down  from  heaven,  or  for  an  arm.y  of  de- 
ftroying   angels,    to  terrify  thofe  who  did  not  believe,  or  to 
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exterminate  fuch  as  fell  from  the  faith.  But  he  breathed 
quite  another  fpirit ;  and  his  inftrudlions  to  his  apofUes  went 
no  further  than  to  preach,  to  exhort,  to  reprove  ;  and,  where 
they  could  not  prevail  to  have  their  doclrine  received,  to 
fhake  off  the  duft  of  their  feet.  In  cafes  of  the  mod  enor- 
mous crimes,  and  even  of  apoftacj,  the  apoftles  exercifed  no 
other  power  than  that  of  feparating  fuch  finners  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithful.  If  it  fliould  be  urged  that  they  could 
exercife  no  other,  becaufe  they  were  not  chief  magiftrates, 
nor  legiflators  in  any  civil  fociety  as  Moses  was,  and  therefore 
that  no  argument  ought  to  be  drawn  from  what  they  did  not 
do,  to  condemn  what  Moses  did  and  commanded,  it  would 
be  urged  in  vain.  They  healed  the  lame,  they  cured  the 
blind,  and  even  raifed  the  dead  to  prove  their  miflion.  Moses. 
proved  his  miflion  by  miracles  likewife.  But  the  miracles, 
wrought  by  them  in  the  mild  and  beneficent  fpirit  of 
chriftianity,  tended  to  the  good  of  mankind  ;  whereas  the 
miracles  he  wrought,  in  the  fierce  and  cruel  fpirit  of  ju- 
daifm,  tended  to  the  deftrudion  of  mankind.  In  this  cafe,, 
therefore,  the  difference  was  great ;  but  in  the  other,  in  that 
of  keeping  the  Jews  attached  to  their  religion,  and  the 
Chriftians  to  theirs,  the  difference  was  total.  Moses  exer- 
cifed, and  commanded  the  exercife  of  a  political  power,  the 
moft  tyrannical,  the  mofl  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and. 
the  moft  irreconcilable  to  every  fentiraent  of  humanity,  for 
this  purpofe.  The  apoftles,  who  might  have  exercifed,  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  a  divine,  and  a  much  greater  power,  exer- 
cifed no  other  than  that  which  has  been  mentioned,  which 
was  not  cruel,  moft  certainly,  and  can  be  fcarce  called  coer- 
cive, in  the  courfe  of  their  miniftry,  how  much  occafion 
foever  herefy,  apoftacy,  and  other  flagrant  crimes  in  the 
churches  they  had  planted,  gave  them  for  it.  Elymas,  in^^ 
deed,    was    ftruck    blind    by   St.  Paul,,   and   Ananias   and. 
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Saphira  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  St.  Peter.  But  tliefe  were 
particular  and  extraordinary  interpofitions  of  providence. 
Christ  gave  no  inftruAion  for  the  exercife  of  fuch  judg- 
ments in  any  cafe.  He  had  reproved  this  kind  of  fpirit  in 
his  difciples,  when  he  was  among  them,  and  as  long  as  his 
fpirit  remained  in  his  church,  the  mofaical  fpirit,  as  oppofite 
to  his  law,  as  to  the  law  of  fiature,  could  not  arife.  When 
they,  who  called  themfelves  the  fuccefTors  of  his  apoftles, 
hearkened  to  the  fuggeftions  of  their  paflions,  and  called 
them  zeal ;  that  is,  when  political  rather  than  religious  mo- 
tives guided  them,  they  imitated  Moses,  outdo  him  they  could 
not :  and  befides  perfecuting  to  convert,  they  not  only  pro- 
moted the  utmoft  feverity  of  punifliment  againft  thole  who 
fell  back  into  idolatry  or  judaifm,  or  who  embraced  any  herefy ; 
but,  like  MosEs,  they  pretended  to  do  all  this  by  the  command 
of  God  :  fo  that  the  church  of  Christ  imitated,  in  this  in- 
ftance,  as  it  did  in  many  more  when  it  was  fallen  into  cor- 
ruption, and  not  before,  fuch  inftitutions  as  the  church  and 
ftate  of  the  Jews  adopted  in  the  primitive  purity,  fuch  as  that 
purity  was,  of  their  original  eftablifhment. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  a  chriflian,  who  takes  his  religion 
from  the  gofpel,  and  not  from  fyftems  of  theology,  far  from 
being  under  any  obligation  of  believing,  is  under  the  ftrongefl 
of  rejeding  every  law,  whether  perpetual  or  occafional,  whe- 
ther given  to  the  Jews  alone  or  to  them  and  to  others,  that  is 
evidently  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature  and  of  right  reafon,. 
to  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  to  the  example  of  Christ,  to 
the  pradlice  of  his  firft  difciples,  and  to  the  genuine  fpirit  of 
the  religion  they  taught.  If  this  was  the  fpirit  of  God  in  the 
days  of  Christ,  it  was  the  fpirit  of  God  in  the  days  of 
Moses  i  and  whatever  difference  there  might  be  in  the  fe- 
deral difpenfations,  and  the  objeds  of  them    God  could  have. 
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effected  his  purpofes  without  contradidling  his  fpirit.  We 
may  believe  any  thing  fooner  than  this,  that  immutability  ad- 
mits of  change;  and  yet  we  muft  admit  both  the  contra- 
diction and  the  change,  if  we  give  entire  credit  to  all  that  we 
find  related,  and  as  it  ftands  related,  in  the  books  of  the 
old  Teftament. 


xxr. 

I  HAVE  quoted  from  father  Simon,  in  one  of  my  Letters  * 
to  my  lord  Cornbury,  a  divine  of  the  faculty  of  Paris, 
who  held  that  the  authenticity  of  thefe  books,  and  divine  in- 
fpiration  of  their  authors,  fhould  be  underftood  to  extend  no 
further  than  to  matters  purely  of  doctrine,  or  to  luch  as  have 
a  neceffary  connedion  with  thefe.  Upon  the  fame  and  even 
a  ftronger  principle  of  reafon,  we  may  affert  that  as  the  facred 
writers  have  no  claim  to  infpiration,  when  they  write  on  other 
fubjedls ;  fo  neither  have  they  when  they  write  any  thing  on 
thefe  which  is  evidently  inconfiftent  with  right  reafon,  in  mat- 
ters that  are  proper  objedls  of  reafon,  and  with  the  firfl:  prin- 
ciples of  natural  law,  which  are  at  the  fame  time  the  firfl 
principles  of  chriftianity.  What  the  french  divine  advanced, 
and  what  I  have  advanced  here,  will  be  treated  as  an  impious 
paradox  by  fome  of  thofe  trifling  folemn  dogmatifts  in  cri- 
ticifm  and  theology,  who  have  advanced  fo  many  abfurd  and 
impious,  really  impious,  paradoxes  of  their  own.  But  let  us 
fee,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  on  whofe  fide  the  paradox  and  the 
impiety  lie.  I  fay  that  the  law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  God. 
Of  this  I  have  the  fame  demonftrative  knowledge,  that  I  have 
of  the  exiftence  of  God,  the  all-perfed:  Being.  I  fay  that 
the  all-perfedl  Being  cannot  contradict  himfelf ;   that  he  would 

*  Let.  III. 
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contradIA  himfelf  if  the  laws ^  contained  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  to  rhention  no  others  here,  were 
his  laws,  fince  they  contradid  thofe  of  nature,  and  therefore 
that  they  are  not  his  laws.  Of  all  this  I  have  as  certain,  as 
intuitive  knowledge,  as  I  have  that  two  and  two  are  equal 
to  four,  or  that  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part.  From 
thefe  indifputable  premifes  I  concludey  that  all  thofe  expref- 
fions  in  the  text,  which  afcribe  thefe  laws  to  God,  are  un- 
infpired,  perhaps  interpolated,  but  undoubtedly  falfe.  What 
now  does  the  dogmatift  do  ?  He  begs  the  queftion,  and  he 
pretends  to  demonftrate.  His  premifes  are  precarious,  and 
his  conclusion  is  a  paradox.  He  imputes,  direcftly,  to  the 
author  of  nature,  what  he  is  forced  to  own  unjuft  and  cruel, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  he  pretends  to  juftify 
the  all-perfedl  Being,  whom  he  has  thus  accufed,  by  incon- 
clufive  and  fophiftical  arguments. 

I  HAVE  touched  this  point  above;  but  iince  I  recoiled:  that 
Mr.  Locke  has  inlifted  on  a  folution  of  the  difficulty,  which, 
I  think,  and  am  not  afraid  to  call  inconclusive  and  fophiftical, 
it  is  worth  my  while  to  beftow  a  few  more  words  upon  it. 
There  is  a  refped:  due  even  to  the  miftakes  of  that  great  man, 
the  refped  I  mean  of  giving  a  reafon  for  not  fubmitting  to  his 
authority,  which  I  would  not  pay  to  every  dull  commentator, 
nor  frothy  declaimer  that  fhould  argue  like  him,  or  from  him. 
We  know,  from  fome  of  his  writings,  how  eafily  he  received 
every  hypothecs  that  favored,  or  that  feemed  to  favor,  the 
authenticity  of  the  jewifh  fcriptures,  notwithftanding  all  he 
faid  in  his  chapter  of  probability  ;  and  Mr.  Coste,  the  tranf- 
lator  of  his  famous  eflay,  who  knew  him  well,  accounted  for 
this,  and  fome  other  contradidions,  by  a  ftrange  timidity  of 
temper,  v^hich  made  him  often  waver  in  his  own  abftrad 
philofophical  notions,  when  he  came  to  apply  them  to  any  of 
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his  religious  prejudices.  He  believed,  on  very  infufficient 
authority,  that  the  one  true  God  was  known  to  the  Jews 
alone,  and  that  the  reft  of  mankind  were  polythcifts  and 
idolaters  from  the  beginning.  Thus  he  might  receive  too 
fome  other  theological  affumptions :  this,  for  inftance,  as  pre- 
fumptuous  and  impertinent  as  it  is,  to  aflign  the  fufficient 
reafon  that  infinite  wifdom  had  for  doing  in  one  manner  what 
infinite  power  might  have  done  in  feveral,  "  that  it  was  ne- 
*'  ceffary  God  fhould  feparate  a  chofen  people  from  the  reft 
*'  of  mankind,  in  order  to  preferve  among  mankind  the 
"  knowledge  of  himfelf  in  his  unity  :"  or  this,  that  "  the 
"  choice  fell  on  the  Ifraelites  not  for  their  own  merit,"  fince 
no  nation  upon  earth  could  have  lefs  towards  God  or  man, 
but,  "  for  the  merit  of  their  forefathers,"  of  Abraham  famous 
in  the  eaft,  the  patriarch  of  the  Arabians  as  well  as  of  the 
Jews,  of  Isaac  his  fon,  and  of  Jacob  his  grandfon,  of  whom 
it  is  faid  in  the  fcriptures,  that  they  were  preferred  in  the 
womb  to  IsMAEL  and  to  Esau,  without  afiigning  any  ap- 
parent reafon  for  this  preference,  fince  they  could  have  no 
perfonal  merit  fo  early,  and  the  reafon  of  which  muft  have 
been  therefore  this,  that  the  Ifraelites  were  to  defcend  from 
them  ;  which  looks  as  if  the  fathers  were  chofen  for  the  fake 
of  the  fons,  rather  than  the  fons  for  the  fake  of  the  fathers. 
Mr.  LocKF,  who  could  embrace  fuch  hypothefes  as  thefe, 
might  eafily  afiume,  as  he  did  affume,  that  "  in  order  to  keep 
*'  up  this  Reparation,  and  to  fecure  the  effccls  of  it,  the  Su- 
"  preme  Being  fubmitted  to  be  not  only  the  tutelary  deity  of 
**  this  people,  as  he  had  been  of  their  fathers,  and  to  make  a 
"  covenant  with  them,  but  to  be  their  local  deity,  and  even 
"  literally  as  much  their  king  as  their  God." 

That  he  was  fuch  a  king,  Mr.  Locke  aflerted,  and  on  that 
affertion  he  diftinguifhed  between  the  mofaical,   and  all  other 
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laws,  in  his  letter  concerning  toleration.  By  the  former,  idola- 
ters were  to  be  rooted  out,  he  fays ;  but  the  former  is  not  obli- 
gatory on  Chriftians,  and  therefore  urged  by  intolerants  very 
abfurdly  in  favor  of  perfecution.  The  jewifh  commonwealth, 
different  from  all  others,  was  an  abfolute  theocracy  ;  no  dif- 
ference could  be  made  between  that  commonwealth  and  the 
church  ;  religious  laws  were  the  civil  laws  of  that  people,  and 
part  of  their  political  government,  in  which  God  himfelf 
was  the  legiflator.  The  citizens,  therefore,  of  that  common- 
wealth, who  apoftatifed,  were  proceeded  againft  as  traitors 
and  rebels,  guilty  of  no  lefs  than  high  treafon.  Let  it  be 
fo.  The  objedions  of  injuftice  and  cruelty  to  thefe  laws  will 
remain  in  their  full  force,  and  be  of  more  weight  to  prove 
them  human,  than  all  thefe  hypcthefes  to  prove  them  divine. 
God  was  king,  and  idolatry  was  no  lefs  than  high  treafon ;  no 
objedion  therefore  can  lie  againft  the  punifhment  of  it.  None 
certainly,  but  every  objeftion  to  the  manner  and  degree  in 
which  this  punifliment  was  to  be  infli6ted,  ftands  good  ;  for 
if  we  can  believe  God  to  have  been  a  king,  we  can  never  be- 
lieve him  to  have  been  fuch  a  king  as '{he  is  defcribed,  nor  to 
have  given  fuch  laws  as  Mosrs  gave  in  his  name.  Is  it  not 
enough  to  reduce,  in  our  notions,  the  Supreme  Being  to  the 
ftate  of  an  earthly  monarch,  unlefs  we  degrade  the  all-perfed: 
Being,  in  them,  to  the  character  of  an  unjuft  and  cruel  tyrant, 
who  authorifed,  and  even  commanded  his  minifters  exprefly 
to  punifti  without  meafure,  v/ithout  difcernment,  and  without 
forms  of  juftice?  Can  it  be  obligatory  On  aChriftian  to  believe 
this  which  Mr.  Locke  believed?  Surely  not;  no  more  than 
to  believe  that  it  is  obligatory  on  him  at  this  day,  to  punifli 
heretics  by  virtue  of  thefe  laws,  which  opinion  Mr.  Locke  dif- 
claimed,  and  againft  which  he  wrote  this  very  treatife. 
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I  NEED  not  take  notice  of  the  indulgence  which  Mr.  Locke 
obfervcSj  to  the  honor  of  the  mofaical  law,  was  fhewn  by  it 
to  ftrangers.  The  obfervation  is  not  fLridly  within  my  fubjcdl  i 
for  I  never  affirmed,  that  all  the  laws  of  Moses  were  repugnant 
to  the  law  of  nature.  But  what  was  this  indulgence  ?  Strangers 
were  not  compelled  by  force,  and  on  pain  of  death,  to  embrace 
judaifm,  nor  were  the  Ifraelites  commanded  to  exterminate 
the  Moabites,  and  other  foreign  nations,  unlefs  they  renounced 
their  idolatry.  The  tafk  might  have  been  too  hard  for  the 
chofen  people,  and  they  did  not  want,  at  that  time,  any  more 
land  than  that  of  the  feven  nations.  If  they  had  wanted  more,, 
they  would  have  foon  had  a  law  to  take  it,  and  to  exterm.inate 
the  rightful  pofleflbrs,  as  they  had  a  promife,  and  a  law  which 
authorifed  them  to  conquer  and  deftroy  the  Canaanites.  Mr. 
Locke,  indeed,  adds  another  reafon  for  this  deftrudion.  God 
had  chofen  Canaan  for  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  Ifraelites. 
for  his  fubjedls,  and  he  could  not  fuffer  the  adoration  of  any. 
other  deity  in  his  kingdom,  tho',  in  fadl,  other  deities  con- 
tinued to  be  adored  there,  with  or  without  the  confent  of  his 
people.  More  reflexions  on  the  manner  of  flating  fads,  as 
well  as  of  arguing,  may  be  made  ;  but  thefe  are  more  than 
enough,  to  fhew  in  one  inftance  more,  and  by  the  way,  into 
how  low  a  form  the  greateft  writers  fall,  when  they,  attempt 
to  reconcile  to  common  fenfe,  or  common  honefty,  many  paf- 
fages  of  traditions  inconliftent  with  both.  The  Jews,  or  the 
penmen  of  thefe  traditions,  had  fo  little  of  either,  that  they 
reprefent  fometimes  a  patriarch  like  Jacob,  and  fometimes  a 
faint  like  David,  by  chara6lers  that  can  belong  to  none  but 
the  very  Vv'orft  of  men.  Can  we  be  furprifed,  then,  that  they 
afcribed  to  the  all-perfedt  Beings  on  various  occaflons,  fuch  a 
condud,  and  fuch  laws  as  are  inconflftcnt  with  his  mofl:  ob- 
vious perfections?    Can  we  believe  fuch  a  conduct,  and  fuch 
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laws,  to  have  been  his,  on  the  word  of  the  proudeft  and  moft 
lying  nation  of  the  world  ? 

'  Many  other  confiderations,  fome  of  which  have  been  oc- 
cafionally  mentioned,  in  what  I  have  writ  to  you,  might  have 
their  place  here.  But  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  one,  which  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  feen,  nor  heard  urged  on  one  fide, 
nor  anticipated  on  the  other.  To  fhew  then,  the  more  evi- 
dently, how  abfurd,  as  well  as  impious,  it  is  to  afcribe  thefe 
mofaical  laws  to  God,  let  it  be  confidered,  that  neither  the 
people  of  Ifrael,  nor  their  legifiator  perhaps,  knew  any  thing 
of  another  life,  wherein  the  crimes  committed  in  this  life  are 
to  be  punifiied  ;  altho'  he  might  have  learned  this  do(9:rine, 
which  was  not  fo  much  a  fecret  dodrine  as  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed  that  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  God  was,  among  the 
Egyptians.  Whether  he  had  learned  both,  or  either,  or 
neither  of  them  in  thofe  fchools,  cannot  be  determined  ;  but 
this  may  be  advanced  with  aflurance.  If  Moses  knew  that 
crimes,  and  therefore  idolatry,  one  of  the  grcateft,  were  to  be 
puniftied  in  another  life,  he  deceived  the  people  in  the  cove- 
nant they  made  by  his  intervention  with  God.  If  he  did  not 
know  it,  I  fay  it  with  horror,  the  confequence,  according  to 
the  hypothefis  I  oppofe,  muft  be,  that  God  deceived  both  him 
and  them.  In  either  cafe,  a  covenant  or  bargain  was  made, 
wherein  the  conditions  of  obedience  and  difobedience  were 
not  fully,  nor  by  confequence  fairly  ftated.  The  Ifraelites 
had  better  things  to  hope,  and  worfe  to  fear,  than  thofe  that 
were  expreffed  in  it;  and  their  whole  hiftory  feems  to  fhew 
how  much  need  they  had  of  thefe  additional  motives,  to  re- 
ftrain  them  from  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  and  to  anfwer  the 
affumcd  purpofes  of  divine  providence. 
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THE  rough  draughts,  that  have*  been  thrown  upon  thefe 
papers,  may  help  to  fhew  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as 
the  law  of  nature,  antecedent  to  all  other  laws,  and  to  the 
cfiablifhment  of  civil  fociety  ;  that  this  law  is  the  law  of  reafon 
colledled  "  apofteriori"  from  the  ad:ual  conflitution  of  things, 
by  experience  and  obfervation  ;  that  as  inftindl,  affedions, 
paflions,  and  felf-love  that  univerfal  fpring  of  the  animal  kind, 
were  given  to  put  us  into  adlion,  fo  this  law  is  given  to  guide 
and  govern  the  human  conduct ;  that  if  this  law  did  univer- 
fally  and  confliantly  guide  and  govern  it,  mankind  would  reach 
the  perfection  of  their  nature,  and  be  as  happy  as  they  are  by 
this  made  capable  of  being;  but  that  the  culture  of  their  rea- 
fon, the  improvement  of  their  knowledge,  and  every  thing 
that  tends  to  the  perfection  of  their  nature,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  their  happinefs,  being  left  to  their  induftry,  and  fub- 
je6led  to  the  accidents  and  viciflitudes  of  human  affairs,  fome 
few  remain  in  ignorance,  many  more  fall  into  error,  and  the 
irrational  prevails  over  the  rational  nature,  in  different  de- 
grees, in  all  of  them ;  that  the  ftate  of  mankind  is  imper- 
fed:,  in  proportion  as  the  ufe  that  they  make  of  their  reafon 
is  fo  ;  that  the  will  of  God  fignified  by  the  law  of  nature, 
and  revealed  in  his  works,  a  revelation  that  admits  of  no 
doubt,  fhews  the  road  to  human  happinefs  to  all  mankind  ; 
that  they  are  feduced  out  of  it  by  falfe  appearances,  and  that 
law,  cuftom,  and  even  religion,  which  fhould  have  kept  them 
in  it,  confirm  thefe  appearances,  and  only  ferve  to  keep  them 
out  of  it. 

If  it  be  difficult  to  fhew  the  particular  reafons  that  have 
contributed,  in  an  In^menfe  variety  of  inftances,  to  render  the 
laws    and    cufloms    of  mankind  fo  oppofite  to  one  another 

as 
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as  they  are,  and  fo  oppoiite,  or  fo  little  conformable,  to 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  right  reafon,  which  fhould  have 
been  the  model,  and  muft  be  made  the  criterion  of  them 
all,  it  is  eafy  enough  to  difcover  what  has  rendered  the  re- 
ligions, that  have  arifen  in  the  world,  from  the  firft  ages  of 
it,  fo  oppofite  in  many  particular  modes,  fo  fimilar  in  many 
general  principles,  and  all  of  them  together  fo  little  con- 
formable to  natural  religion. 

These  religions  inftituted  by  human,  under  the  mafk  of 
divine  authority,  tho'  they  might  be  intended  to  reftrain  and 
reform  mankind,  to  give  ftronger  fandions  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  to  be  fubfervient  to  government,  have  ferved,  in  all 
ages,  to  very  different  purpofes.  They  have  promoted  falfe 
conceptions  of  the  deity,  they  have  fubftituted  fuperftition  in 
the  place  of  thofe  real  duties  which  we  owe  to  God  and  man, 
they  have  added  new  occalions  to  thofe  that  fubfifted  before 
of  enmity  and  ftrife ;  and  infociability  has  increafed  as  they 
have  florifhed.  Nay,  the  firft  principles  of  them  have  been 
laid  in  it  in  diredl  oppofition  to  the  religion  of  nature  and 
reafon,  the  firft  principle  of  which  is  a  fociability  that  flows 
from  univerfal  benevolence.  We  are  obliged  to  except,  out 
of  the  religions  inftituted  by  human  authority,  the  jewiili  and 
the  chriftian ;  but  we  cannot  except  even  thefe  as  one  of'them 
was  taught  originally,  as  the  other  of  them  has  been  taught  in 
the  courfe  ol  it,  and  as  both  of  them  have  been  pradifed,  out 
of  the  religions  that  have  ferved  to  the  ill  purpofes  here  men- 
tioned, to  that  principally  of  infociability.  On  the  contrary, 
no  religions  have  rendered  the  profeffors  of  them  fo  infociable 
to  other  men,  as  thofe  which  have  claimed  truly  or  fallly  to 
be  immediate  revelations  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  have  ex- 
aded  an  implicit  faith  as  well  as  an  implicit  obedience.  In- 
fociability was  from  the  firft,  and  continues  ftill,  the  great 
3  charaderiftio. 
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charadleriftic  of  judaifm.  So  it  was,  and  fo  it  is  of  mahome- 
tifm.  So  it  was  not  of  gofpel-chriftianity,  but  fo  it  is  be- 
come of  theological  chriftianity  ;  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
a  diftindlion  which  will  juftify  itfelf  abundantly  in  every  in- 
ftance  of  comparifon. 

The  wifdom,  as  well  as  the  power,  that  appears  in  the  whole 
conftrucflion,  order,  and  harmony  of  the  univerfe,  muft  have 
carried  at  all  times  the  fame  general  convidion  into  the  breaft 
of  every  man  who  obferved,  and  refledled  on  his  own  obfer- 
vations.  Bale  us  had  therefore  fufficient  reafon  to  fay,  in  a. 
good  fenfe,  what  Tully  makes  him  fay,  that  "  he  muft  want 
"  intelligence  himfelf  who  can  believe  that  this  ftupendous 
*'  machine  was  made  and  is  preferved  without  intelligence," 
that  is  without  diftind  and  fuperior  intelligence,  not  without 
intelligence  of  it's  own  ;  the  intelligence  of  the  maker,  not 
that  of  the  thing  made,  for  this  is  fuch  an  abfurdity  as  the 
refinements  of  philofophy  alone  could  adopt,  and  as  can  be 
never  reconciled  to  the  judgment  of  common  fenfe.  "  Ce- 
"  leftem  ergo  admirabilem  ordinem  ....  qui  vacare  mente 
*'  putat,  is  ipfe  mentis  expers  habendus  eft,"  may  be  under- 
*'  ftood  indeed  to  fignify  this  very  abfurdity  in  the  mouth  ot  a 
ftoic,  and  Tully  might  mean  to  make  Balbus  fpeak  in  cha- 
racter, for  which  reafon  the  paflage  fliould  never  be  quoted 
without  anv  explanation  as  it  is  continually,  for  an  expofition 
of  true  thcifm.  But  if  the  fphere  of  Posidonius  had  been 
fent  to  the  Britons,  or  to  the  Scythians,  in  the  days  of  Balbus 
and  Tui  LV,  if  the  machine  called,  I  know  not  why,  the  Orrery, 
was  fent,  in  our  days,  to  the  Hottentots,  or  the  Samojedcs, 
thefe  favages  would  fmile  at  the  itupidity  of  any  of  their 
brethren,  if  any  fo  ftupid  fhould  be  found  among  favages, 
who  could  imagine  fuch  a  machine  to  be  the  efFe(5l  of  chance, 
or  to  have  contrived,  and  made  itfelf.  They  would  all  con- 
clude, 
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dude,  that  it  was  the  work  of  intelligence,  and  of  greater  fkill 
than  that  which  they  imployed  to  build  their  huts,  or  to  fliape 
their  canoes.  The  moft  reafonable  among  them  could  not 
fail  to  fee,  in  the  unity  of  the  defign,  the  unity  of  the  arti- 
ficer. But  the  vulgar,  who  make  themfelves,  their  own  ideas, 
and  their  own  manners,  the  meafure  of  all  things,  might  very 
eafily  conclude,  that  the  feveral  parts  of  this  machine  v/ere 
made,  and  the  feveral  motions  of  it  were  diredied,  by  different 
intelligences.  This  opinion  too  might  grow  up  to  be  general 
amongft  them,  and  the  moft  ratipnal  favages  might  be  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  leaft  rational,  in  advancing  of  which  no  more 
is  affumed  than  what  has  happened  in  ev^ery  age  and  country, 
even  the  moft  civilifed,  and  the  leaft  ignorant.  But  none 
of  thefe  favages  would  be  abfurd  enough  to  fuppofe,  tho' 
philofophers  fuch  as  the  ftoicians  have  done  little  lefs,  that  the 
intelligence  which  made  every  wheel  of  the  machine  to  move 
was  in  the  wheel.. 

The  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  before  them  all  the  learned 
nations  of  the  eaft,  were  in  this  cafe.  The  vulgar  acknow- 
ledged a  multitude  of  divinities,  to  whom  they  afcribed  every 
excellency,  and  every  defedt  of  their  own  nature,  fo  that  in 
worfhipping  them  they  vvorfhippcd  in  fome  fort  themfelves. 
Their  wife  men,  who  acknowledged  the  unity  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  held  thefe  inferior  divinities  to  be  his  creatures  and 
minifters,  made  even  this  being  after  their  own  image.  The 
lovers  of  eafe  made  him  an  indolent  being,  and  wholly  uncon- 
cerned about  human  affairs*  The  proud,  who  thought  every 
thing  that  related  to  man  equally  important,  and  equally  an 
objed:  worthy  of  the.  divine  care,  made  him  a  bufy  trifling 
being.  "  Myrmecides  aliquis,  minutorum  opufculorum  fa^ 
"  bricator."  They  who  converted,  with  prophane  timidity, 
a  reverential,  awe  into  a.fuperftitious.  fear,  of  God,  and  made 
3  the. 
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the  exiftence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  which  ought  to  be  the 
comfort,  the  terror  of  mankind,  ran  into  one  of  thefe  extremes. 
They  either  fcreened  him  from  human  fight  by  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  mediating,  interceding,  attoning  beings :  or,  fierce 
and  cruel  themfelves,  they  reprefented  him  hating  without  rea- 
fon,  revenging  without  provocation,  and  punidiing  without 
meafure.  The  gay,  the  wanton,  the  luxurious,  made  gods 
and  goddeffes  of  the  fame  charadlers  ;  and  Jupiter  himfelf, 
the  father  of  gods  and  men,  was  liable  to  human  paffions,  and 
partook  of  fenfual  pleafures.  Thus  the  vulgar  believed,  and 
thus  the  priefts  encouraged  ;  whilft  the  philofophers,  over- 
borne by  the  torrent  of  polytheifm,  fufFered  them  to  believe, 
in  ages  when  true  theifm  was  reputed  atheifm.  There  were 
others  again  who  had,  befides  that  vanity  which  is  common 
to  all  men,  the  particular  vanity  of  beh'eving  themfelves  chofen 
objeds  of  the  care  of  heaven,  diftinguifhed  by  fmgular  pri- 
vileges, and  predeftinated  to  fome  glorious  purpofe  or  other. 
The  Egyptians  were  the  firfl:  of  all  men  admitted  to  the  fight 
of  the  gods,  and  to  a  communication  with  them,  according 
to  Jamblichus,  and  we  may  fee  what  notions  had  been  in- 
ftilled  into  the  Romans,  of  grandeur,  and  empire,  to  which 
they  were  defigned  by  the  gods,  when  we  read  the  pompous 
anfwer  that  Jupiter  makes  to  his  daughter,  in  the  firfl  book 
of  the  ^neid.  I  wave  any  further  inftances  of  the  fame 
kind:  that  of  the  Ifraclites,  the  moff  extraordinary  of  any,  is 
too  well  known  to  be  mentioned. 

It  is  unneccfiary  too  that  I  fliould  enumerate,  in  this  place, 
any  of  thofe  metaphyfical  whimfies,  concerning  the  divine 
and  human  nature,  which  philofophers  broached,  and  brought 
into  fafliion  ;  as  the  vulgar  had  brought,  tho'  they  had  not 
been  alone  to  invent,  all  the  falfe  conceptions  that  prevailed 
about  the  deity.     Much  has  been  faid  already,  and  more  will 

be 
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be  faid  on  that  fLibje(5l.  What  is  to  my  purpofe  to  obferve  here 
is,  that  the  fyftems  of  theology,  which  philofophers,  pricfts, 
and  the  rabble  of  the  world,  confpired  to  frame,  were  fyftems 
of  fuperftition,  that  they  pafTed  however  for  fyftems  of  reli- 
gion revealed  fome  how  or  other,  to  fomebody  or  other,  fome- 
times  by  the  Supreme  Being  himfelf,  fometimes  by  any  other 
divine  perfon,  and,  therefore,  always  of  more  authority  than 
fuch  as  human  reafon  could  collect  from  the  appearances  of 
things.  This  perfuafion  too  made  it  quite  unneceflary  to  em- 
ploy human  reafon  about  fo  fuperfluous  a  work,  and  thus  an 
immenfe  crop  of  fupcrftitions  grew  up,  choaked  the  feeds  of 
natural  religion,  and  corrupted,  in  a  great  degree,  both-public 
and  private  morality.  In  fhort,  reafon  has  been  always  con- 
trouled,  natural  religion  and  natural  law  have  been  almoft 
entirely  fuperfeded  in  every  fociety  of  men,  and  many  in- 
ftances  might  be  produced  to  fhew  that  this  has  happened 
moft  in  thofe  which  have  been  efteemed  the  moft  civilifed. 
This  has  been  the  effedl  of  imagination  and  pafTion,  necef- 
fary,  but  dangerous,  parts  of  our  compofition,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  particular  prejudices,  and  the  direclion  of  private 
motives  in  matters  of  the  moft  public  concern.  If  the  reve- 
lations had  not  been  pretended  only,  if  the  fame  divine  wif- 
dom,  that  fhews  both  the  exiftence  and  the  will  of  God  in 
his  works,  had  prefcribed  any  particular  form  of  worftiip  to 
mankind,  and  had  infpired  the  particular  applications  of  his 
general  laws,  the  fyftem  of  religious  and  civil  government 
would  have  been  uniform  in  the  whole  world,  as  well  as 
conformable  to  nature,  and  reafon,  and  the  ftate  of  mankind 
would  have  arrived  at  human  perfedion.  But  it  was  not  in 
the  councils  of  the  moft  High,  which  it  becomes  us  to  adore 
and  not  to  examine,  that  this  fliould  be  fo,  and  therefore  all 
thefe  fyftems  of  religions  and  laws  being  nothing  more  than 
human  expedients,  there  is  no  room  to  wonder  that  they 
Vol.  V.  D  d  have 
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liave  not  been  more  effeftual  to  good  purpofes,  nor  that  tlie 
ftate  of  mankind  is  fuch  as  we  feel,  and  as  we  are  apt  to 
complain  that  it  is. 


XXIII. 

WE  may  afTure,  from  faft,  that  this  has  been  the  divine 
(Economy,  and  leave  thofe  men  to  affume  from  ima- 
gination vs/'hat  this  ceconomy  has,  or  fhould  have  been,  who 
have  fo  much  theological  prefumption.  But  whilft  we  leave 
theni  to  imagine  without  fa6t,  we  muft  not  fuffer  them  to 
imagine  againft  it.  Nothing  can  be,  I  think,  more  true  than 
what  has  been  advanced  concerning  the  unnatural  religions, 
laws,  and  cufloms  eftabliflied  in  the  feveral  focieties  of  men, 
and  yet  it  is  not  lefs  true,  that  the  tables  of  natural  religion  and 
law  are  hung  up  in  the  fight  of  all  men.  All  may  read  them, 
and  tho'  error  has  prevailed,  and  will|ever  prevail  in  the  bulk 
of  mankind  againft  knowledge,  more  or  lefs,  and  to  fome 
degree,  becaufe  it  is  agreeable  to  the  private  interefts  of  thofe 
who  lead,  and  to  the  prejudices  of  thofe  who  are  led,  that  it 
fhould,  1  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  time,  when  it 
could  be  faid  with  truth  that  the  law  of  nature  was  imperfedlly 
known,  or  that  it  was  an  incomplete  fyftem  ol  morality  before 
the  chriftian  revelation,  both  of  which  propoHtions  are  roundly 
advanced  by  divines,  tho'  manifeftly  falfe.. 

Dr.  Clarke  fays,  in  his  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  which  are  often  dim,  and  often  weak,  that  the 
heathen  philofophers  were  never  able  to  prove  and  explain 
clearly  and  diftinctly  enough  to  perfons  ol  all  capacities  thofe 
things  which  they  were  the  moft  fully  certain  of,  and  did  in 
good   meafure  underftand,  fuch  as  the  obligations  of  virtue,, 

and 
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and  the  will  of  God,  in  matters  of  morality.  Now  if  it 
could  be  reconciled  to  common  fenfe  that  they  underftood 
not  fully,  but  in  good  meafure  only,  fuch  doctrines  as  they 
are  faid  in  the  fame  fentence  to  have  been  fully  certain  of, 
there  would  be  no  occafion  to  wonder  that  they  were  unable 
to  prove  and  explain  them.  But  to  pafs  this  over,  the  reafons 
alledged  to  fhevv  their  inability  in  this  refped:,  or  that  they 
underftood  thefe  things  in  good  meafure  only,  are  fuch  as 
give,  indeed,  great  occafton  to  wonder  when  they  fall  from  the 
pen  of  fo  able  a  writer.  Their  dilcourfes,  he  fays,  were  rather 
fpeculative  and  learned,  nice  and  fubtile  difputes,  than  prac- 
tical and  ufeful  inftrudions ;  the  bulk  of  mankind  could 
not  profit  by  the  fublime  do6lrine  of  Plato,  for  inftance. 
Agreed.  The  difficulty  then  of  difcovering,  and  explaining 
the  will  of  God,  in  matters  of  morality,  and  the  whole  fyfteni 
of  natural  religion  arofe  merely  from  the  method  they  took 
of  difcovering  it  to  themfelves,  and  of  explaining  it  to  others. 
That  is,  they  did  by  this  fyftem  the  very  thing  which  divines 
have  done  by  that  of  chriftianity.  Philofophers  departed  from 
the  fimplicity  of  nature,  divines  from  that  of  the  gofpel.  Had 
the  former  been  content  to  colled  the  will  of  God,  as  far  as  it 
concerns  the  duty  of  man,  from  what  they  knew  of  them- 
felves, of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  of  the  conftitution,  phy- 
fical  and  moral,  of  the  world,  they  had  neither  bewildered 
themfelves  nor  grown  unintelligible  toothers.  But  they  could 
not  be  fo  content.  Many  of  thefe  antient,  like  their  mimics, 
the  modern  reafoners,  "  a  priori,"  undertook  to  deduce  the  re- 
ligion of  human  nature  and  of  human  reafon,  from  principles 
that  exift  infinitely  beyond  them.  They  knew  human  na- 
ture, and  from  thence  they  m.ight,  by  the  help  of  human  rea- 
fon, have  taught  very  clearly  what  they  underftood  very  fully. 
They  did  both  when  they  kept  within  thefe  bounds,  but  when 
they  went  beyond  them,    they  did  neither.      When  they  pre- 

D  d   2  tended 
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tended  to  contemplate  the  nature  and  moral  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  they  were,  indeed,  as  unqualified  for  it  as  bats 
are  to  behold  the  light  of  the  fun.  They  puzzled  the  clearefl, 
and  confounded  the  moft  diftindl  ideas,  fometimes  by  meta- 
phyfical  enthufiafm,  and  fometimes  by  political  defign ;  for 
when  fuch  mifts  are  conjured  up  in  the  moft  ferene  parts  of 
our  intelledual  fyftem,  it  cannot  be  intended  by  men  who  are 
in  their  fenfes,  one  would  think,  to  make  us  fee  better,  and, 
therefore,  I  could  never  read  the  propofition,  that  we  may 
eafily  know  God,  if  we  be  not  ignorant  of  ourfelves,  fo  abfo- 
lutely  advanced,  nor  that  ftrange  parallel  between  God  and 
the  foul  of  man,  wherein  Dr.  Barrow  confefTes  that  he  in- 
dulged his  thoughts  fomewhat  freely*,  without  being  forry  to 
find  them  in  the  works  of  fo  refpedable  an  author. 

Another  reafon,  brought  by  Clarke,  to  fhew  how  un- 
able thefe  philofophers  were  to  prove  and  explain  the  obliga- 
tions of  natural  religion  is  this.  They  were  never  able  to 
frame  to  themfelves  any  complete,  and  regular,  and  confident 
fyftem  or  fcheme  of  things.  If  by  thefe  words  be  meaned,  as 
it  muft  be  in  this  place,  fuch  a  fyftem  or  fcheme  of  morality, 
the  fad:  afierted  is  untrue,  how  excellently  foever  the  eloquent 
Lactantius  may  have  fet  this  matter  forth,  or  the  judicious 
Justin  may  have  fupported  our  modern  dodlor.  In  contra- 
didion  to  all  three,  we  may  affirm  boldly,  becaufe  truly,  that 
there  is  no  one  moral  virtue  which  has  not  been  taught,  ex- 
plained and  proved,  by  the  heathen  philofophers,  both  occa- 
fionally  and  purpofely.  It  is,  therefore^  particularly  abfurd,  in 
chriftian  writers,  to  fay  as  the  author  of  the  evidences  fays,  after 
his  two  guides,  that  thefe  philofophers  did,  indeed,  difcover  all 
the  particular  dodrines  of  true  religion,  but  that  no  one  of 
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them  made  a  fcheme  true  in  all  it's  parts,  nor  did  any  one  col- 
lect the  feveral  truths  fcattered  up  and  down  in  their  writino-s. 
For,  I  afk,  are  all  the  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion 
collected  into  one  regular  and  complete  fyftem  in  any  of  the 
gofpels,  or  even  of  the  epiftles  ?  did  any  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church  make  an  entire  fcheme  of  religion  or  morality  true 
in  all  it's  parts?  will  any  man  have  the  front  to  deny  that 
they  all  mingled  fome  truth  and  fome  error  ?  did  not  this 
very  Lactantius,  did  not  Justin  do  fo  ?  did  any  one  of  the 
fathers  colledl  the  truths  that  concern  all  our  moral  obliga- 
tions, feparate  them  from  the  errors,  and  make  a  regular 
complete  fyftem  of  the  whole  ?  will  it  be  faid  that  St.  Am- 
brose did?  but  St.  Ambrose  was  a  poor  imitator  of  Tully. 
In  fhort,  all  the  heathen  philofophers  agreed,  that  the  pradlice 
of  virtue  was  of  neceilary  and  indifpenfable  obligation,  and 
that  the  happinefs  of  mankind  depended  on  it  in  general  and 
in  particular.  They  all  agreed  likewife  what  was  virtue,  and 
what  was  vice ;  and  if  they  had  any  difputes  about  the  great 
principles  of  natural,  Chriftians  had  the  fame  about  the  great 
principles  of  revealed  religion.  They  had  fuch  in  the  days, 
of  Justin  and  ot  Lactantius,  and  that  they  continued  to- 
have  them  in  our  days,  Clarke  himfelf  has  been  a  fignal 
example. 

It  was  neither  natural  theology,  nor  ethics,  that  perplexed 
natural  religion.  It  was  metaphyfical  theology.  Antient,, 
like  modern,  heathen,  like  chriftian  philofophers,  had  indeed 
many  trifling  difputes  about  words,  the  ftoics  particularly,  or 
about  things  fo  very  plain  that  nothing  lefs  than  grecian. 
acutenefs  could  make  them  appear  at  all  intricate.  Such 
were  thofe  about  the  "  fummum  bonum*,"  in  which  it  is  faid,. 

*  VarrOj  St.  Austin.. 
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there  were  two  hundred  and  fourfcore  different  opinions. 
That  there  were  fo  many  may  be  doubted,  but  that  they  muft 
have  been  extremely  various  is  certain.  The  "  fummum 
*'  bonum",  or  the  fupreme  good  of  man,  as  it  was  underftood 
and  taught  by  the  heathen  philofophers,  and  which  Dr. 
Clarke  calls,  not  without  a  deiigned  ambiguity,  the  final 
happinefs  of  man,  was  a  fubjed  whereon  every  man  had  a 
xioht  to  pronounce  for  himfelf,  and  no  man  had  a  right  to 
pronounce  for  another.  Thefe  difputes  were,  therefore,  very 
trifling.  But  they  fliould  not  be  fo  ftrongly  objeded,  fince  it 
is  eafy  to  fliew  that  chriftian  divines,  the  fchoolmen  efpecially, 
have  trifled  as  much  on  points  relative  to  natural  and  revealed 
religion  both,  as  ever  the  heathen  did  on  points  relative  to  the 
former.  Of  the  chriftian  trifles  too,  we  may  fay,  what  could 
not  be  faid  of  the  others,  that  they  became  ferious :  "  hds 
"  nuox  ad  feria  ducunt."  They  have  divided  the  fchools, 
and  the  fchools  have  divided  the  world,  with  circumftances  of 
.rage  and  cruelty  to  be  found  among  no  other  parties. 


XXIV. 

F  fuch  difputes,  as  that  which  has  been  mentioned,  were 
j^  eafy,  or  might  be  thought  unneceflary  to  be  determined, 
difputes  of  another  kind  arofe  when  the  heathen  philofophers 
attempted,  for  they  did  attempt,  to  make  a  complete,  regular, 
and  confiftent  fyftem  or  fcheme  of  things,  the  want  of  which  is 
objeded  to  them.  Thefe  attempts  were  puflied  very  far  by  pa- 
gan theifts,  but  it  muft  be  confeflTed,  that  they  ferved  only  to 
{hew  that  men  are  fitted  to  know  a  little  of  fome  few  things, 
and  the  whole  of  nothing.  Thefe  men  found  foon,  that  no 
fuflicient  materials  for  fuch  a  fyftem  or  fcheme  lay  within  the 
bounds  of  natural  law,   and  natural  theology.      They  had  re- 

courfe, 
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courie,   therefore,   to   metaphyfical  theology,   which   being  a 
fcience  of  their  own  invention,   it  was  eafy  for  them  to  efta- 
blifli  fuch   principles  in  it,   as  they  judged  fufficient  for  their 
purpofe.      They  proceeded,  therefore,  to  reverfe  the  whole  or- 
der  of  reafoning  in  the  fearch  of  truth,   to  reverfe  the  pyra- 
mid ;   and  inftead  of  rifing  up  from  a  broad  foundation  of  par- 
ticulars, laid  in  knowledge,  to  the  lofty  and  narrow  pinnacle  of 
all  knowledge,  the  exiftence  of  one  a]l-perfe6l  Being,  they  af- 
fedted   prepofleroufly  to  fet  this  pinnacle  on  the  ground,   and 
to   raife   the   pyramid  without  any  foundations  at  all.      They 
not  only  reafoned  concerning  the  nature  and  attributes  ol  God 
himfelf,  from  mere  imagination,    but  they  gave  him  as  many 
companions,   and   minifters,   gods,  angels,   dsemons,   genii,  as 
they  thought    fit.      Clarke    fays,    and   moft   of  his   brethren 
agree  with  him,    that   to  reafon  in  this  manner  from  the  na- 
ture and   attributes  of  Cod,  is  the  very  firft  and   moft  necef- 
fary  thing  of  all.      Flis  and  their  approbation  of  the  reafoning 
of  pagan  theifts,  in  confequence  of  this  firft  and  moft  neceiTary 
thing  of  all,    would   not  be  quite  fo  full ;    and  indeed  it  may 
feem  to  have  been  introduced  for  ornament,  rather  than  for  ufe,. 
by  thole  who  made  the  one  Supreme  Being,  according  to  the 
nature  and  attributes   they  give  him,   (o  immediately  ad:ive  in 
human  afTairs.      But  the  pagan  theifts  declined  no  help  ;    and' 
the  fervice  their  gods,   and  other  interior  beings  were  of,  in- 
accounting  for  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world,   is 
known  to  every  man  who  has  been  converfint  in  their  writings,, 
in  thofe  of   Plato   particularly.      V/hen  they  wanted   to  ac- 
count  for  the  origin  of  evil,    ditheifm  was  invented  ;•    when' 
they  wanted  to  account  for  the  fuppofed  unjuft  diftribution  of 
good  and  evil,   the   "  mythologia  de  inferis/' 

"'       But   to   be  more  particular.      Clarke   obferves,.  that  bare 
reafon  cannot  difcover  in  what  manner,  and  with  what  kind 
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of  external  fervice  God  will  be  wordiipped.     He  might  have 
added,    that    bare   reafon  cannot  difcover  how  any  external 
fervice,   that  man  can  pay,   fhould  be  acceptable  to  the  Su- 
preme,  and  all-perfedl  Being,  except  a  compliance  in  all  our 
words  and  aftions,  with  his  known  will,  revealed  in  his  works, 
an  inward  adoration  of  his  unknown  nature,   a  gratitude  for 
benefits,   and  an  entire  refignation  to  his  providence.      The 
heathens  knew  that  all  the  duties  of  natural  religion  are  con- 
tained  under  thefe  heads,   but  that  the  divine  will  concern- 
ing any  external  fervice,  with  which  God  would  beworfhipped, 
had   been  fignified   relatively  to  none  of  thefe  duties.      They 
mi"-ht,  therefore,  as  the  befl:  and  wifeft  of  them  did,   approve 
the  political  inftitutions  of  an  external  fervice,  as  political  in- 
ftitutions,   and  as  far  as  they  helped  to  keep  up  a  lively  fenfe 
of  thefe  duties  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  promote  the  prac- 
tice  of  them.      But  they,    who  prefumed  to  reafon   boldly, 
about  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,   were  not  fo  content. 
They  reprefented  the  one  Supreme  Being,   to   themfelves  and 
others,  under  as  many  different  charaders  as  they  reprefented 
their  different  gods.      The  mo  ft  general  reprefentation  of  him, 
becaufe  it   was  thought  the  moft  proper  to  intimidate  man- 
kind,  and   to   anfwer  the  ends  of  government,  or  becaufe  it 
was  that  which   natural  and  fuperftitious  fear  could  the  moft 
eafily  frame,   was  framed  under  the  image  of  an.  abfolute  ty- 
rannical monarch.    From  fuch  notions,  thefe  reafoners  "  a  pri- 
«  ori"   deduced  all  thofe,  whereby  they  took  men  out  of  the 
relation  of  creatures  to  their  creator,  and  placed  them  in  that 
of  flaves  to  iheir  tyrant.      From  hence  thofe  numberlefs,  ridi- 
culous,  and  cruel  rites  of  paganifm,   which  were  held  as  ne- 
ceflary  to  obtain  the  favor,  and  to  avert  the  anger  of  heaven,  as 
the  ftrideft  obfervation  of  morality;   nay  more  necefTary,  if  we 
may  judge,  as  we  may  moft  reafonably,  of  ancient  by  modern, 
and  of  pagan  by  chriflian  theology. 

Obedience 
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Obedience  to  the  law  of  nature  is  our  fiift  duty,  and  our 
greateft  intereft  ;  the  happinefs  of  our  whole  kind,  whereui 
every  individual  is  included,  depends  on  it.  Obedience  car- 
ries it's  reward,  difobedience  it's  punifhrnent  along  with  it  in 
the  general  fyftem,  and  God  has  not  made  particular  fy ftems, 
nor  eftabliflied  particular  providences  for  particular  nations, 
much  lefs  for  particular  men,  as  far  as  we  can  difcover  by  the 
help  of  reafon  and  experience.  The  fame  caufes  produce  the 
fame  eiFe61:s  every  where,  with  fome  little  variety  of  circum- 
ftances,  and  as  the  precepts  of  the  law  are  common  to  all 
men,  fo  are  the  fanftions  of  it.  In  fhort,  as  all  men  (in  againft 
the  order  of  nature  more  or  lefs,  fo  the  imperfe(fl  ftate  of  man- 
kind fhews  that  they  fufFcr  more  or  lefs  by  the  uniform  courfe 
of  it.  But  neither  reafon  nor  experience  will  fhevv  us,  in  the 
author  of  nature,  an  angry  revengeful  judge,  or  a  bloody  exe- 
cutioner. Neither  reafon  nor  experience  will  lead  us  to  in- 
quire what  propitiation  God  will  accept,  nor  in  what  manner 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  this  worm 
man  is  to  be  made  *.  Natural  reafon  does  not  flop  here,  nor 
expe6l  with  impatience  the  aid  of  fome  particular  revelation. 
She  flops  much  fooner.  Repentance,  as  it  implies  amend- 
ment, is  one  of  her  dodtrines,  a  neceflliry  confequence  of  her 
principles,  and  fhe  does  not  fo  much  as  fufpedt  that  any  fur- 
ther revelation  is  wanting  to  eftablifh  it.  But  the  reafoners 
"  a  priori"  did  on  falfe  principles,  in  this  cale,  and  in  many 
others,  what  an  unreafoning  vulgar  had  done  thro'  ignorance, 
and  without  any  principles  at  all,  except  thofe  of  fuperftition. 
They  took  off  from  the  real  perfedlions  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  they  added  imaginary  excellencies  to  the  human  nature : 
lik^  Procrustes,   they  ftretched   out  humanity,   and  lopped 

*  Clarke  in  his  evid. 
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off  from  divinity;  with  great  metaphyfical  pains,  as  much  as 
they  could  ;  and  when  they  found  that  one  of  thefe  lines  was 
ftill  too  (hort,  and  the  other  ftill  too  long,  to  anfwer  their  pur- 
pofe,  of  making  them  nearly  commenfurate,  they  fpun  a  thread 
out  of  imagination,  to  lengthen  the  fhorteft. 

On  fuch  notions  of  the  divine  and  human  nature,  Egyptian, 
Chaldasan,  Magian,  and  almoft  all  the  theifts  of  antiquity, 
founded  their  theology,  on  the  authority  of  which  they  in- 
ftituted  various  forms  of  worfl^ip,  and  promoted  fuperftitious 
opinions,  by  their  attempts  to  difcover  the  whole  fcheme  and 
fyftem  of  things,  fome  of  which  infected  even  the  fathers 
of  our  church  in  antient  times,  and  would  be  avowed  at  this 
time  by  none  but  roficrucians,  and  fanatics  as  mad  as  them. 
In  fine,  this  was  the  fource  from  which  fo  many  religious  ce- 
remonies and  obfervances,  that  had  no  diredlion  to  promote 
natural  religion,  tho'  pretending  to  derive  their  inftitution 
from  the  author  of  it,  arofe.  Sins  were  multiplied,  and  the 
terrors  of  fuperftitious  minds  encreafed.  But  even  it  thefe  terrors 
had  been  rightly  and  folely  applied  to  real  crimes,  not  of  fins 
of  arbitrary  difcipline,  they  would  have  been  of  little  effeft, 
fince  the  means  of  reconciling  all  finners  to  an  offended  deity 
were  made  by  this  theology  extremely  eafy.  Strange  means  in- 
deed they  were,  and  fuch  as  coft  the  offender  little.  Such  were 
expiatory  facrifices,  wherein  the  blood  of  an  innocent  beafi:,  or 
man,  was  llied  to  atone  for  the  guilty  perfon,  as  it  God  was 
appeafed  whenever  the  priefts  were  glutted  with  roaft  meat, 
or  as  if  it  were  indifferent  to  him  whofe  blood  was  fhed,  pro- 
vided his  altars  reeked  with  gore.  This  expiation  was  pufhed 
to  fuch  a  degree  of  pious  inhumanity,  that  fathers  made  burnt 
offerings  of  their  children  to  Moloch.  I  call  it  pious,  becaufe 
they  who  never  offered  up  themfelves  feemed  however  to 
prove  their  repentance,  as  Abraham   was  ready  to  prove  his. 

faith 
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faith  much  better,  by  facrijficing  their  children,  than  a  ram 
or  an  ox.  They  facrificed  what  they  held  deareft  next  to 
themfelves ;  and  they  might  think  that  they  had  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Gods,  to  authorife  the  pradice ;  for  Sancho- 
NiATHON,  it  is  faid,  related,  that  Saturn  had  oifered  up 
his  only  fon  in  the  time  of  a  plague.  "  Coelo  patri  in  ho- 
"  locauftum  obtulit." 

This  was  one  effedt  of  theological  engraftments  on  natural 
religion.  The  Supreme  Being  was  reprefented  fo  vindicative 
and  cruel,  that  nothing  lefs  than  ad:s  of  the  utmoft  cruelty 
could  appeafe  his  anger,  and  that  his  priefts  were  fo  many 
butchers  of  men  and  other  animals.  Another  engraftment  of 
the  fame  kind  was  deduced  from  a  very  contrary  notion,  from 
a  notion  that  Ggd  was  conftantly  attentive  to  the  affairs  of 
men,  to  the  leaft,  and  to  the  moft  important  alike  ;  that  he 
entered  into  the  clofefl:  familiarity  with  fome,  and  gave 
audience  at  all  times  to  all.  Aftonifhing  inftances  of  this 
fort,  as  well  as  of  the  former,  might  be  cited  ;  for  the  flup.e 
theology,  which  reprefented  the  all-perfedl  Being  rigorous  and 
fevere  without  any  regard  to  his  mercy,  or  even  to  his  juftice, 
reprefented  him,  with  mofl  theological  inconfiftcncy,  on  other 
occaiions  gracious,  converfable,  aftable,  without  any  rega.rd  to 
his  majefly,  or  to  the  infinite  luperiority  oi  his  nature.  But 
thefe  inftances  are  fo  eaiily  found,  and  they  are  fo  fhocking  to 
every  fincere  theift  who  frames  the  moft  elevated,  and  there- 
fore the  leaft  unworthy  fentiments  he  is  able  or  G'>d,  tliat  I 
am  willing  to  fave  myfelf  and  you  the  trouble  ot  rcrjectincr  on 
them.  "  Ita  tstra  funt,  ut  ea  iugiat  &  relormidet  oratio*.' 
tlow  fhould  they  be  otherwife,  u'hen  ignorance  and  fuperfti- 
tion  were  ftrft  to  produce  them,   and   when   the  eternal  unal- 

*  C  I C.  Tufc.  Dilp. 
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terable  reafon  of  things,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  claimed 
by  men,  who  approve  fome  of  the  moft  deteftable  of  thefe 
inftances,  and  who  produce  others  of  their  own  growth,  but 
upon  the  fame  principles,  is  for  the  moft  part  nothing  elfe  than, 
the  reafon  of  party,  of  prejudice,  of  profeflion,  and  of  autho- 
rity ?  Let  me,  therefore,  mention  one  alone.  It  fhall  be 
one  that  is  common  to  all  religions,  and  that  carries  with  it, 
in  general  pradlice,  more  matter  of  ridicule  than  of  horror. 
The  inftance,  I  mean,  is  prayer ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly, 
the  abufe  of  prayer.  To  keep  up  a  due  fenfe  of  our  depen- 
dance  on  God,  for  which  purpofe  this  inftitution  may  be  a 
very  ufeful,  and  confequently,  a  very  rational  expedient,  is 
the  duty  of  every  man.  But  then  it  muft  be  prad:ifed  in  a 
manner  reconcileable  to  other  duties  of  religion ;  in  the  firft 
place,  to  an  awful  reverence  v/hich  confifts  in  the  inward  len- 
timent  wholly,,  and  fo  little  in  outward  demonftrations  that 
when  thefe  are  carried  too  far  they  become  a  ludicrous  page- 
antry of  devotion,  and  ferve  rather  to  deftroy  it  in  moft  minds 
than  to  maintain  it  in  any  ;  to  an  abfolute  relignation  in  the 
next  place,  one  adt  of  which  is  preferable  to  ten  thoufand 
colleds.  Men  are  fond  of  accefs  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Nothing  can  flatter  humanity  fo  much.  As  foon,  therefore, 
as  they  are  taught  that  they  may  have  it,  not  only  by  their 
proxies,  the  priefts,  but  by  themfelves  immediately,  they  ufe 
It  familiarly  and  impertinently.  They  put  up  contradictory 
petitions  to  heaven  in  all  the  churches  of  the  world.  Some 
would  be  hurtful  to  themfelves  if  they  were  granted,,  and  al- 
moft  all  v/ould  be  fo  to  others.  If  the  true  God  could  be  im- 
portuned, as  LuciAN  reprefents  Jupiter,  he  would  be  im- 
portuned to  change  at  every  moment  the  difpoiitions  of  his. 
infinite  wifdom,  and  to  accommodate  the  whole  ceconomy  of 
his  providence  in  a  manner  that  implies  often  contradiction, 
to  diff<.rent  and  oppoflte  interefts,  nay  to  the  different  and 
7  oppoflte 
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oppofite  caprices,  not  of  nations  alone,  but  of  particular  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  part  of  divine  worOiip,  among 
other  external  fervices,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  the 
fecond  Alcibiades  which  Mr.  Clarke  quotes,  and  which 
will  ferve,  if  I  miftake  not,  my  purpofe  better  than  his.  In 
that  dialogue,  Socrates  infifts  on  the  danger  of  addrefling 
particular  petitions  to  the  gods,  left  we  fhould  afk  what  is 
evil  in  itfelf,  or  what  may  prove  fo  in  the  event.  He  recites 
the  prayer  of  fome  antient  poet,  which  is  little  elfe  than  a 
fhort  ad:  of  refignation.  He  commends  the  Lacedaemonians, 
for  addrefling  themfelves  in  much  the  fame  ftyle  to  the  gods, 
when  they  afked  in  general  "  pulchra  cum  bonis."  He  men- 
tions the  preference  given  by  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Hammon 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Lacedemonians  over  thofe  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  reft  of  the  Greeks.  The  authority  of  Homer 
is  brought,  as  Plato,  Plutarch,  and  generally  the  ancient 
writers  are  apt  to  alledge  it  on  all  occaftons  very  impertinently,, 
to  prove  that  the  gods  are  prone  to  be  angry,  and  to  bear 
hatred  even  to  whole  nations.  But  Socrates  concludes  very 
rationally,  that  if  they  are  fo  they  are  not  to  be  bribed  by 
facrifices,  by  offerings,  and  by  external  fervices,  and  that  they 
regard  the  purity  of  the  heart  alone.  Socrates  thought  that 
human  errors  about  the  will  of  God,  and  the  duty  of  man, 
proceeded  from  pride  more  than  ignorance,  and  therefore  ad- 
vifed  Alcibiades,  of  the  purity  of  whofe  heart  he  had  no 
very  good  opinion,  '^  fince  he  would  not  make  ufe  of  the 
"  general  reftgned  prayer  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  becaufe  of  his 
"  pride,  to  wait  till  he  had  learned  how  to  behave  himfelf  to- 
*'  wards  the  gods  and  towards  men."  He  adds,  "  that  one 
"  who  had  a  concern  for  him,  and  a  wonderful  care  of  him,, 
"  would  be  his  inftrudor,  and  would  difpel  the  darknefs  oi 

"  his. 
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"  his  mind,  as  Minerva  in  Homer  takes  the  cloud  from  be- 
"  fore  the  eyes  of  Diomede,  that  he  might  be  able  to  difcern 
"  what  was  good  from  what  was  evil." 

Whether  it  be  as  difficult,  as  Clarke  imagined,  to  fup- 
pofe  that  Socrates  meaned  himfelf,  in  this  paflage,  I  examine 
not.  Let  it-'-be  that  he  meaned  the  djemon  of  Alcibiades. 
Since  the  mafter  had  an  attending  dsemon  who  diffuaded  and 
reftrained  him  when  that  was  neceffary  ;  the  fcholar  might 
have  one  who  would  inform,  and  determine  him  whenever 
that  fhould  be  neceffary.  Nay  more.  Let  it  be  as  fome 
learned  men  *  have  obferved,  that  Plato  began  to  write  im- 
mediately after  the  three  laft  prophets  of  the  Jews,  as  if  God 
had  raifed  up  him  to  fupply  their  place.  Let  them  cite  in 
favor  of  this  opinion,  another  pafTage  wherein  this  philofopher 
fays,  "  that  if  a  perfectly  juft  man  ihould  appear  in  the  world, 
*'  he  v/ould  be  imprifoned,  buffetted,  whipped,  and  crucified, 
"  which  muft  needs  have  been  a  prophecy  of  Christ,  becaufe 
*'  Christ  was  whipped  and  crucified ;  whereas  Socrates 
*'  only  drank  the  poifon  by  which  he  was  condemned  to  die." 
Let  the  fame  learned  men  take  this  pafTage  too,  in  the  fecond 
Alcibiades,  If  they  pleafe,  for  another  prophecy  of  the  coming 
of  Christ,  and  of  a  divine  revelation,  fince  remote  events, 
and  a  diftant  time,  are  often  lignified  by  immediate  events, 
and  the  prefent  time,   in  prophetical  language. 

Such  prophecies  in  Plato  will  not  be  readily,  nor  gene- 
rally admitted,  I  think;  neither  does  Clarke  infifl  that  they 
fhould.  But  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  Plato  infinuates  in 
many  places  the  vfant,  or  the  neceffity,  of  a  divine  revelation 
to  difccver  the  external  fervice  God  requires,  and  the  expiation 

*  Dacier. 
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for  iin,  to  give  ftronger  aflurances  of  the  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments  that  await  men  in  another  world,  concerning  which, 
however,  he  had  received  particular  information,  by  one  who 
returned  from  thence  on  purpofe,  and  to  frame  a  fyftem  of  the 
whole  order  of  things,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  that  is, 
of  the  whole  ceconomy  of  God's  difpenfations  to  man,  and  of 
his  government  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 


iifjd""-  XXV. 

IT  was  on  fome  of  thefe  fubjeds  Socrates  had  difcourfed, 
when  SiMMiAS  fpoke  to  him  in  the  manner  quoted  by 
Clarke.  He  had  owned  that  he  did  not  expe6t  to  attain  a 
full  knowledge  of  thefe  things,  till  the  foul  was  feparated  from 
the  body,  and  entirely  purified  in  that  other  world,  of  which 
he  gave  fo  topographical  a  defcription.  The  conclufion  was, 
*'  that  fince  they  could  not  acquire  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
*'  truth  here,  they  fhould  fix  on  the  beft  and  fafeft  of  human 
"  reafons,  and  venture  on  that  bottom  thro'  the  ftorms  of  life, 
"  unlefs  they  could  get  one  ftill  more  firm,  fuch  as  fome  di- 
"  vine  revelation  would  be,  to  render  their  paffage  lefs  dan- 
"  gerous."  This  now  is  the  fecond  of  the  proofs  brought  to 
fhew,  "  that  the  beft,  wifeft,  and  leaft  fuperftitious  of  the 
*'  philofophers  confefled  their  fenfe  of  the  want  of  a  divine 
*'  revelation,  and  hoped  for  fomething  of  that  nature."  The 
proofs  are  pompoufly  introduced,  but  the  whole  force  of  them 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  Socrates,  if  in  truth 
Socrates  did  lay  all  that  his  fcholar  makes  him  fay,  was 
much  in  the  wrong  for  not  adding  curiofity  to  pride,  among 
the  caufes  of  human  error,  concerning  the  will  of  God,  and 
the  duty  of  man  ;  but  Socrates  himfelf  had  a  great  mind 
to  know  more  than  God  has  made  his  human  creatures  capable 

of 
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of  knowing,  and,  therefore,  more  than  he  judged  it  neceffary 
or  ufeful  for  them  to  know.  The  imaginary  want  had, 
therefore,  no  other  principle  than  metaphylical  curiofity.  It 
could  have  no  other.  Nothing  could  be  wanting  to  the  di- 
vine purpofe  where  God  had  given,  tho'  he  had  limited  the 
means.  How  abfurd,  how  trifling  is  it  then  to  bring  the  opi- 
nion of  philofophers  concerning  this  want,  and  their  hopes 
that  it  would  be  fupplied,  as  a  prool  that  the  want  was  real, 
and  that,  after  it  had  been  long  complained  of,  it  was  fup- 
plied ?  I  pafs  over  another  pretended  proof  of  the  fame  kind. 
Porphyry,  whom  it  is  impoffible  to  fee  ranked  among  the 
leaft  fuperftitious  philofophers  without  furprife,  found,  it  feems, 
that  the  univerfal  method  of  delivering  fouls  was  not  fufKci- 
ently  known  by  philofophers. 

In  general,  thefe  men  complained  that  fenfe  reached  but  a 
little  way  in  acquiring  knowledge,  that  the  human  mind  was 
weak,  that  the  human  life  was  fhort,  and  that  the  truth  of 
things  lay  deep  in  darknefs  *.  Thefe  complaints  related  to  all 
parts  of  fcience,  phyflcal  and  metaphyflca],  to  natural  philo- 
fophy  as  well  as  natural  theology,  and  I  might,  therefore,  make 
the  fame  ufe  of  them  in  one  cafe,  that  Clarke  makes  in  the 
other.  I  might  bring  the  imperfedl  knowledge  of  corporeal 
nature,  and  the  fenfe  philofophers  had  of  this  imperfedion,  in 
proof  that  fome  neceffary  knowledge  of  this  kind  was  wanting, 
and  that  they  had  reafon  to  hope  the  defedl  would  be  fupplied 
fooner  or  later,  fome  how  or  other,  in  a  natural  or  in  a  fuper- 
natural  way.  I  might  beg  the  queftion,  like  the  doctor,  and 
having  affumed  that  they  were  ignorant  of  many  things  ne- 
ceffary to  the  phyflcal,   as  he  affumes  with  much  lefs  reafon, 

*  Ano-uftos  fenfus,  imbeclllos  animos,  brevia  curricula  vitfe,  in  profundo  veri- 
tatem  die  demerfam,  omnia  cenebris  circumfula  efle.  .... 

that 
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that  they  were  of  many  things  neceffary  to  the  moral  advan- 
tages of  life  ;  I  might  argue,  that  they  had  reafon  to  exped  a 
time  would  come,  when  men  would  be  rendered  able  to  difco- 
ver  not  only  the  fecond,  but  the  firft  qualities  of  fabflances,  to 
reafon  from  a  general  knowledge  of  efiences,  not  from  a  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  effeds,  and  to  frame  by  thefe  and  other 
extraordinary  means  a  complete,  regular,  and  confident  fcheme 
or  fyftem  of  the  whole  ceconomy  of  corporeal  nature. 

In  this  manner  I  might  reprefent  the  wants,  the  complaints 
and  the  expedations  of  the  heathen  phiiofophers.  Thus  I 
might  argue,  and  my  reprefentation  and  my  argument  would 
be  extremely  ridiculous.  But  are  thofe  of  Clarke  lefs  fo  ? 
I  think  not.  Thefe  phiiofophers,  fuch  of  them,  at  leaft,  whofe 
works  are  come  down  to  us,  were  very  ignorant  in  phyfics. 
But  in  natural  theology,  and  in  morality,  their  knowledge  was 
not  deficient,  tho'  it  was  confined,  in  the  former,  to  a  very 
few  general  propofitions.  They  had  the  fame  natural  means 
of  knowing  that  we  have,  and  they  knew,  as  well  as  we  know, 
that  "  there  is  a  firft  intelligent  caufe  of  all  things,  that  the  in- 
"  finite  wifdom  and  power  of  this  Being  made,  and  preferves 
**  the  univerfe,  and  that  his  providence  governs  it."  They  knew 
then,  very  fully,  the  relation  in  which  they  ftood  to  this  Being, 
the  relation  of  dependent  creatures  and  fubjeds ;  and  this  know- 
ledge was  fufficient,  or  none  would  be  fo,  to  enforce  the  laws 
he  had  given  them ;  for  the  fame  means  that  difcovered  the 
divine  exiftence,  dilcovered  the  divine  will  in  the  whole  extent 
of  our  moral  obligations.  We  might  have  expe6led,  that 
Clarke  would  have  fpecified  fome  of  thefe  moral  obligations 
which  were  unknown,  or  imperfedlly  known,  to  the  phiiofo- 
phers, after  all  his  infinuations  concerning  their  ignorance. 
But  inftead  of  doing  this,  he  infifts,  in  the  very  place  where 
his   fubjedt  required  it,  on  fuch  obfervances,   fuch  dodtrines, 

Vol.  V.  F  f  and 
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and  fuch  fpeculations  alone  as  have  been  fince  indeed  Impofed 
by  the  chriftian  revelation,  but  as  cannot  be  reckoned  necef- 
fary  parts,  nor,  in  truth,  any  parts  of  the  religion  of  nature  and 
of  reafon.  Lactantius,  whom  he  quotes  fo  often,  and  whofe 
fuffrage  is  in  this  cafe  of  more  weight,  becaufe  his  zeal  for 
chriftianity  was  fuch,  that  he  defended  and  taught  it  before 
he  underftood  it,  gives  up  the  point.  The  philofophers,  ac- 
cording to  him,  difcovered  the  whole  truth,  and  the  whole 
fecret  of  divine  religion  *.  No  doubt  they  did  fo,  and  the  na- 
tural divine  religion  which  they  difcovered,  is  the  foundation 
of  the  chriftian.  There  is  no  one  moral  precept  in  the  whole 
gofpel,  as  I  have  hinted  already,  which  was  not  taught  by 
heathen  philofophers.  Even  thofe  refinements  upon  virtue,  to 
which  our  divines  are  willing  to  fuppofe,  that  mere  humanity 
could  not  reach,  were  taught  by  fome  heathen  fages,  and 
pradifcd  by  fome  heathen  faints,  as  well  before  as  after  the 
coming  of  Christ.  Before  this  time,  their  religion,  that  I 
mean  of  fome  of  the  philofophers,  was  much  more  fpiritual 
than  that  of  the  Jews.  After  this  time,  it  vied  for  fpirituality, 
for  myftery,  and  for  fupernatural  effeds  with  the  Chriftian. 
To  be  humble,  to  renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
world,  to  mortify  the  flefh,  to  be  patient  under  afBidions,  to^ 
forgive  injuries,  to  return  good  for  evil,  were  particular  doc- 
trines of  paganifra,  as  univerfal  charity  or  benevolence  was  the 
broad  foundation  of  their  moral  fyllem.  This  matter  is, 
ftrongly  and  largely  exemplified  in  the  third  book  of  the  "  air 
*'  netanas  quaeftiones  i"  for  it  ferved  bifhop  Huet's  argument 
in  that  place  to  fhew,  what  it  ferved  Dr.  Clarke's  arguments 
in  his  Evidences  to  conceal. 

*  Totam  igitur  veritatem,    et  omne  divinse  religionis  arcanum  philofophi  at-- 
ttlgerunt.     L.  7. 

MOMT. 
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How  trifling  is  it,  after  this,  to  indd  on  the  difputes  of  a 
theological  kind ;  for  of  a  moral  kind  there  were,  properly 
fpeaking,  none  that  arofe  among  the  philofophers  ?  They  were 
difputes  about  words,  or  about  fome  very  inJignificant  fpecu- 
lations,  and  no  more;  for  the  morality  of  Zeno,  and  of  Epi- 
curus, reduced  to  pradice,  was  the  fame.  But  to  proceed  ; 
how  ftrongly  might  this  objed;ion  be  retorted  on  the  fathers  of 
the  chriftian  church  ?  To  objed  that  the  heathen  had  no 
one  complete  fcheme  wherein  all  the  moral  duties  were  col- 
lecfled  together,  inftead  of  being  taught  occafionally,  is  ridi- 
culous, flnce  the  fame  objedion  might  be  made,  if  it  was  one, 
to  chriftianity  likewife.  But  the  divines  who  objed  this,  mean 
fomething  more.  When  they  fay  that  the  philofophers  were 
unable  to  comprehend  the  truth  of  religion,  tho'  they  difco- 
vered  and  explained  almoft  all  the  particulars  wherein  it  con- 
fifts  *,  they  mean  by  the  entire  fcheme  they  refer  to,  the  fum- 
mary  of  their  own  theology,  wherein  the  fall  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  man,  and  all  the  myfteries  of  chriftianity  are  contained. 
This  they  call  the  whole  dodrine,  and  defign  of  true  religion 
from  the  original  to  the  confummation  of  all  things,  and  of 
this  indeed  the  heathen  philofophers  might  well  be  ignorant, 
fince  no  man  could  know  it  who  was  not  taught  by  St.  Paul, 
or  by  fome  chriftian  dodor  f . 

Thus  their  ignorance  of  true  religion  is  accounted  for  not  a 
little  hypothetically.  But  even  thus  their  complaints  are  not  juf- 
tified,  nor  the  expedations  imputed  to  them  rendered  reafon- 
able.     They  muft  needs  be  ignorant  of  true  religion,  if  natu- 

*  ....  Qamvis  ea  fere,    quibiis  fumma   ipfa   conllat,   ec  viderint,  et  expli- 
caverint.     Lact.  L.  7. 

t  Verum  autem  non  nifi  ejus  fcire  eft,  qui  fit  dodus  a  Deo.     lb. 
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ral  religion  was  a  part  of  it  only,  even  at  that  time,  as  it  is  at 
this.  They  could  not  know  a  revealed  religion,  nor  any  real 
want  of  it  before  the  revelation  was  made,  and  the  knowledge 
they  had  was  fuch  as  the  Author  of  nature  had  thought  fuffi- 
cient,  fince  he  had  given  them  no  more.  Their  complaints 
and  their  expedations,  therefore,  were  founded  in  proud  cu- 
riolity,  and  vain  prefumption.  The  ufe  which  Clarke  makes- 
of  them  is  fomething  worfe.  To  approve  them,  and  to  de- 
duce from  the  fuppofed  reafonablenefs  of  them  the  necefiity 
of  a  further  revelation,  is  to  weigh  his  own  opinion,  and  theirs, 
againft  providence.  It  is  to  fay,  that  they  faw  before,  and 
that  he  has  feen  fince  this  further  revelation  was  made,  the 
necefHty  of  it  to  reform  mankind  effectually,  by  opening  to 
them  the  whole  dodrine  and  defign  of  true  religion,  which 
were  opened  in  part  only  to  the  heathen  world  ;  and  that  the 
event  has  juftified  the  complaints,  and  the  expedlation.  This 
latter  has  been  a  topic  of  much  theological  triumph.  Bring 
me  a  man,  fays  Lactantius*,  who  is  choleric,  who  is  given 
to  rail,  who  is  unruly  and  fierce,  with  a  few  words  of  God  I 
will  render  him  as  tame  as  a  fheep.  Bring  me  one  who  is 
given  up  to  his  luft,  and  fo  he  goes  on.  "  Numquis  hsec 
"  philofophorum  aut  unquam  praeftitit,  aut,  praftare  fi  velit, 
"  potefl:  ?"  Did  any  one  of  the  philofophers  do  fo  much,  or 
could  he,  if  he  would?  "  It  was  hard,  fays  St.  Austin, 
where  he  mentions  the  letter  of  Porphyry  to  Anebo,  "  it  was 
"  hard  for  fo  great  a  philofopher  to  difcover,  to  expofe,  and 
"  boldly  to  convid  the  whole  diabolical  fociety,  which  every 
"  little  old  chriftian  woman  difcovers  at  once,  and  detcfts 
"  openly.  Quam  quaelibet  anicula  ehriftiana  nee  noffe  cunc- 
**  tatur,  et  liberrime  deteftatur."  Thus  the  triumph  of  the 
gofpel   over  ignorance  and  immorality,  and   the  reformation 

*  Vid.  the  quotation  in  the  Evid. 
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of  the  world,  hy  the  publication  of  it,  are  frequently  magni- 
fied. But  when  we  confider  the  means  of  reforming  mankind, 
which  the  heathen  philofophers,  and  the  chriftian  divines, 
Jiave  had  in  their  turns,  and  compare  the  progrefs  made  in 
this  great  work  by  both,  it  will  appear  that  the  former  had 
not  fufficient  means,  (fo  far  their  complaints  were  well  founded} 
nor  the  latter  a  fuccefs  proportionable  to  the  means  they  had. 
In  fhort,  if  Clarke's  way  of  reafoning  be  good,  fome  extra- 
ordinary and  fupernatural  afliftance  to  reform  the  world,  is 
flill  wanting ;  for  it  would  be  impious  to  fay,  that  a  further 
revelation  is  juft  as  necelTary  now  as  it  was  before  the  coming 
of  Christ. 


XXVI. 

To  fpeak  of  the  want  of  fufficient  means  to  propagate 
natural  religion,  diftinclly  from  the  want  of  a  fuffici- 
ent knowledge  of  it,  which  are  often  purpofely  confounded 
together,  that  the  firft  which  is  true,  may  cover  the  laft  which 
is  falfe,   muft  be  our  next  tafk. 

There  was  no  creed,  nor  any  a£t  of  uniformity  impofed  on 
the  heathen  philofophers.  But  ftill  it  is  not  true,  that  the 
fyftem  of  moral  obligations,  or  natural  religion,  was  to  them  a 
wide  fea  wherein  they  wandered  without  knowing  their  way, 
or  having  any  guide.  It  is  not  true,  that  they  were  unable  to 
make  out  upon  what  principles  originally,  and  for  what  end 
ultimately,  the  choice  of  virtue  was  to  be  made  *.  They  had 
better  guides  than  Clarke,  whom  it  was  in  their  power  to 
follow,  nature  and  reafon ;   one  pointed  out  their  way  with  a 

*  Vid.  Evid.  p.  176.  191  > 
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fleady  hand,  and  the  other  was  fufficient  to  lead  them  in  it, 
the  very  purpofe  for  which  it  was  given.  The  original  prin- 
ciples of  this  choice  were  (Irongly  laid  in  the  conftitution  of 
thino;s,  and  thefe  philofophcrs  muft  have  been  flupid,  as  well 
as  blind,  if  they  had  not  felt,  as  well  as  feen,  that  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  this  choice  was  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  They 
felt  it,  they  faw  it,  they  proved  it  to  others.  Virtue  was  not 
only  recommended  as  wife,  and  reafonable,  and  fit  to  be 
chofen,  but  furely  it  was  eftablifhed  by  them  to  be  of  plain 
neceflity,  and  indifpenfable  obligation  ;  fmce  it  was  taught  to 
be  thfi  perfedion  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  the  pofitive  will  of 
God,  and  fince  the  greateft  part  of  them  did  their  utmoft  to 
eftablifh  a  belief  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  life, 
that  they  might  allure  to  virtue,  and  deter  from  vice,  the  more 
effedlually.  But  the  generality  of  mankind  continued  in  their 
evil  habits,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  dodrines,  and  all  the 
inftitutions  contrived  to  enforce  them.  What  promifed  to  be 
effedual  in  fpeculation,  proved  ineffedlual  in  pradice.  Vice 
was  checked,  but  virtue  did  not  prevail.  The  conqueft  was 
never  complete. 

Shall  we  fay  that  the  reafon  of  this  was  becaufe  the  mif- 
fionaries  of  natural  religion,  who  fet  themfelveS^in  earneft  about 
this  excellent  work,  were  few  *  ?  But  this  reafon  will  not 
hold,  for  how  {cw  foever  they  might  be  in  general,  they  were 
numerous  enough  at  particular  times,  in  particular  places,  and 
yet  even  then  and  there  we  do  not  find,  that  they  made 
any  proportionable  progrefs,  altho'  they  could  not  fail  to  do 
dome  good  by  their  exhortations,  inftrudions,  and  examples. 
S,ocRATEs,  his  fcholars,  and  all  the  great  men  whom  the  aca- 
demy produced,  may  be  reckoned  a  number  of  mifiionaries 

*  £vid.  p.  173. 

fufficient 
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fufficlent  to  preach  the  duties  of  natural  religion,  with  full  ef- 
fect in  fuch  a  city  as  Athens.      Socrates  fet  himfelf  in  good 
earnefl:,   furely,  about   this  excellent   work.     He  went   from 
ftreet  to  ftreet,    and  from  one  public  place  to  another,   as  the 
apoftles  did  fome  centuries  afterwards  in  their  difperfions.      If 
he  preached  with  the  fame  Simplicity,    he  preached  with  the 
fame  zeal.      If  he  had  not  all  the  gifts  of  the  fpirit,   he  had 
fome  of  them,  no  doubt;   for  tho'  he  could  not  work  miracles 
to  prove  the  divinity  of  his  miflion,  he  died  to  provx  the  truth 
of  his  doftrine.      What  was  the  effedl  of  all  this  ?     He  made 
a  great,   he  could  not  make  a  good,  man  of  his  favorite  difci- 
ple  Ai.ciBiADES  ;   and  tho'  he  rendered,  or  contributed  to  ren- 
der, the  fchools  of  philofophy  nurferies  of  religion,  as  well  as^ 
of  learning,   which  were  always  open,   and  always  crowded, 
yet  how  fmall  a  progrefs  was  made  in  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth  towards    the  reformation   of  mankind  ?     Miffionaries' 
were  not   wanting  in   this   inftance,    and    a   greater   number 
would  not  have  had  a  greater  eifedt. 

Shall  we  fay  that  the  reafon  of  this  was,  becaufe  many  oF 
the  philofophers  were  fo  vicious  themfelves,  that  they  con- 
tradidled  their  precepts  by  their  examples,  "  ut  cum  eorum 
"  vita  mirabiliter  pugnet  oratio  ?"  This  reafon  will  not  hold^ 
neither,  and  I  might  befurprifed  at  Clark e,  for  bringing  it,  if 
I  did  not  confider  him,  like  other  polemical  writers,  accuftomed' 
to  vend  his  arguments  by  tale  rather  than  by  weight,  and  ready- 
to  employ  fuch  as  have  a  fpecious  appearance,  how  vveak  foever 
they  really  are,  in  hopes  that  fome  of  his  readers  may  be  caughf 
by  them.  Tully  boafts  in  his  fecond  Tufculan,  as  he  does- 
i«  all  his  writings,  the  wonderful  effeds  of  philofo^ihy,  and 
thofe  which  he  mentions,  are  fuch  as  natural  theology  and  mo- 
ral philofophy  can  alone  produce,  "  medetur  animis,  inanes 
"  folicitudines  detrahit,  cupiditatibus  liberat,  pellit  timores." 
7,  Eut^ 
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But  philofophy  cannot  produce  thefe,  he  fays*,  in  all  men 
alike,  nor  be  of  any  great  efiicacy  unlefs  fhe  works  on  a  fuit- 
able  and  proper  nature;  for  which  reafon  philofophers  them- 
felves,  they  who  have  taught,  difputed,  and  writ  on  all  thefe 
fubjedls,  have  been  feldom  influenced  by  them.  Scarce  here 
and  there  one  is  to  be  found  who  lives  up  to  his  own  doctrines 
and  rules  of  life.  Tully  purfues  his  inventive  againft  the 
levity,  vanity,  inconflftency,  avarice,  and  other  vices  of  thefe 
men;  and  Clauke  imagined  that  this  fketch  of  their  charac- 
ters would  furnifh  an  excellent  reafon  the  more,  whereby  to 
account  for  the  little  progrefs  they  made  in  reforming  the 
world.  But  he  fhould  have  been  reftrained  from  inflfting  on 
this  argument,  both  by  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  and  by  a  regard 
to  the  order  of  which  he  was.  If  the  vices  of  many,  among 
thofe  who  were  miffionaries  of  morality  in  the  heathen  world, 
difappointed  the  common  endeavors  of  all ;  how  came  it  to 
pafs,  that  chriftianity  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  afterwards  ? 
How  can  the  clergy  of  your  church,  or  of  ours,  pretend  that 
they  contribute  now,  or  ever  did  contribute,  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  mankind  ?  No  age,  whereof  we  have  any  certain  anec- 
dotes, can  be  pointed  out,  wherein  all  the  vices  that  Tully 
imputes  to  moft  of  the  heathen  philofophers,  did  not  prevail 
among  moft  of  the  chriftian  divines,  with  great  circumftances 
of  aggravation.  They  have  had  not  only  all  the  vices  incident 
to  human  nature  in  common  with  other  men,  but  they  have 
had  the  particular  vices  of  their  order,  for  fuch  there  are,  and 
fuch  I  lliall  have  occafion  to  iliew  that  there  are.  Read  the 
entire  pafTage,  confult  your  memory,  look  round  you,  and 
then  you  {hall  tell  me  what  you  think  of  Clarke's  argument. 
You  fhall  tell  it  in  my  ear.     I  exped:  no  more ;   for  1  know 

*  Non  idem  potefl  apud  omnes.     Turn  valet  mukiim  cum  eft  idoneam  com- 
plexa  naturam. 

•  how 
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how  deflrous  you  are  to  keep  fair  with  orders,  whatever  liber- 
ties you  take  with  particular  men.  For  my  own  part,  who 
have  not  the  fame  difcretion,  I  will  fay  boldly  that  the  clergy 
both  of  your  church  and  of  mine  are,  in  general,  the  moft 
negligent  of  mifTionaries,  and  fitter  much  to  hinder  by  their 
example,  than  to  promote  by  their  do6lrine,  the  advancement 
of  religion,    natural  or  revealed. 

Shall  we  fay  that  the  fublime  dodlrines,  and  abftradt  ar- 
guments of  Plato,  and  other  philofophers,  were  by  no  means 
fitted  for  the  bulk  and  common  fort  of  mankind  ?  Or  fhall 
we  fix  the  reafon  of  the  little  progrefs  they  made,  in  their  ig- 
norance of  the  whole  fcheme,  order,  and  ftate  of  things  ? 
Should  we  do  both  like  the  author  of  the  Evidences,  we  fhould, 
like  him,  contradict ourfelves;  becaufe,  if  thedo6lrinesofPLATo, 
for  inflance,  were  too  fublime,  and  his  arguments  too  abftradt, 
they  mufl  have  been  much  more  fo  had  he  known,  and  gone 
about  to  explain  all  that  is  called  the  whole  fcheme,  order,  and 
ftate  of  things.  It  is  marvellous  to  confider,  how  many  of  the 
moft  refined  precepts  of  chriftian  morality  were  taught  by  him, 
feveral  centuries  before  Christ  and  his  apoftles  taught  them. 
Such  were  thofe  about  imitating  God,  and  others  that  have 
been  mentioned  above.  It  is  ftill  more  marvellous  to  confi- 
der, that  fome  ot  the  moft  profound  myfterics  of  chriftianity 
were  taught  by  this  philofopher,  feveral  centuries  before  thev 
were  revealed.  Such  was  the  do6trine  of  the  Trinity,  in  ex- 
plaining which  if  he  advanced  fome  errors,  he  did  no  more 
than  many  chriftian  divines  have  done  from  the  moft  early 
ages  of  the  church,  no  more  than  we  are  bound  to  believe  that 
Whiston  and  Clarke  himfelf  have  done,  unlefs  we  re- 
nounce that  orthodox  profefiion  of  faith  which  all  the  fathers 
of  the  church  have  held,  from  thofe  of  the  Nic^an  council 
dov^n   to   Dr.  Waterland,   and   my  good   uncle  the   earl  of 

Vol.  V.  G  g  NoTTiNG- 
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Nottingham.  How  this  may  be  accounted  for,  I  do  not 
prefume  to  determine,  tho'  I  have  fomevvhere  or  other  pre- 
sumed to  guefs.  But  this  we  may  affirm  *,  that  if  Plato 
had  known  the  method  of  God's  governing  the  world,  his  de- 
fign  in  creating  mankind,  the  original  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture, the  ground  and  circumftances  of  men's  prefent  corrupt 
condition,  the  manner  of  the  divine  interpofition,  neceflary  to 
their  recovery,  and  the  glorious  end  to  which  God  intended 
finally  to  condudt  them,  as  well  as  he  knew  the  fyftem  of  a 
Trinity,  of  a  future  judgment,  of  an  heaven,  an  hell,  and  a 
purgatory ;  he  who  is  fo  often  unintelligible  now,  would  have 
been  vaftly  more  fo.  He  would  have  been,  therefore,  lefs  fitted 
than  he  was  for  the  bulk  and  common  fort  of  mankind,  and 
for  the  great  work  of  reformation. 

Shall  we  fay,  finally,  that  the  heathen  philofophers  were 
unequal  to  this  great  work,  becaufe  their  doctrines  were  not 
enforced  by  a  divine  authority?  Even  this  reafon  will  prove 
nothino- ;  for  the  philofophers  and  lawgivers  did  enforce  their 
dodlrines  and  laws  by  a  divine  authority,  and  call  an  higher 
principle  to  the  afiiftance  of  philofophy,  and  bare  reafon. 
Zoroaster,  Hostanes,  the  magi,  the  prophets  and  feers 
of  Egypt,  Minos,  Pythagoras,  Numa,  in  iliort,  all  the 
fathers  of  heathen  theology,  all  thofe  who  founded  or  re- 
formed religions  and  commonwealths,  made  thefe  pretenfions, 
and  their  pretenfions  were  admitted.  They  were  impoftors, 
but  they  pafied  in  vulgar  opinion  for  perfons  divinely  infpired 
and  commifiioned.  Some  good  they  did,  but  little  that  was 
permanent,  not  becaufe  they  wanted  the  opinion  of  a  di\^ine 
authority  for  them,  but  becaufe  they  employed  it  abfurdly,  or 
becaufe  even  this  opinion  was  not  fufficient. 

*  Evid.  p.  176. 

To 
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To  what  now  are  we  reduced  ?  Since  the  precepts  and  mo- 
tives, offered  by  the  befl;  philofophers,  have  been  never  able  to 
reform  mankind  effedlually  *,  without  the  afliftance  of  fome 
higher  principle,  and  fome  divine  authority,  nor  even  when 
both  of  thefe  have  been  afiumed,  may  we  not  be  led  to  think, 
that  fuch  a  reformation  is  impracticable  ?  May  we  not  con- 
clude, from  the  experience  of  all  ages,  that  no  means  can  bring 
it  about,  and  thofe  which  have  been  employed  lefs  than  any  ? 
There  is  a  perpetual  conilid:  in  the  breaft  of  every  man,  who 
endeavors  to  reftrain  his  appetites,  to  govern  his  paffions, 
and  to  make  reafon,  as  Tully  expreffes  it,  the  law  of  his 
life  -f .  Juft  fuch  a  conflict  there  is  between  virtue  and  vice, 
in  the  great  commonwealth  of  mankind.  If  the  conflict  was 
not  maintained  by  religious  and  civil  inftitutions,  the  human 
ftate  would  be  intolerable ;  and  tho'  it  be  maintained,  as  the 
fuccefs  is  various,  the  ftate  is  very  imperfedl.  The  method 
taken  to  fix  this  fuccefs  on  the  right  fide,  by  calling  in  arti- 
ficial theology,  has  contributed  more  to  fubdue  reafon  than 
vice  and  immorality.  Reafon  has  been  laid  afide,  natural  re- 
ligion has  been  no  longer  folely,  nor  fo  much  as  diredtly,  con- 
cerned in  the  conteft.  Authority  has  ufurped  the  place  of 
one,  fuperftition  of  the  other ;  and  thefe  two  have  been  op- 
pofed  almoft  alone  to  the  torrent  of  human  pafiions,  and  to 
the  diforders  of  mankind  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world ; 
fo  that,  wherever  philofophy  and  reafon  could  lift  up  their 
heads,  they  have  had  the  remedy  to  combat  as  well  as  the 
difeafe. 


*  Evid.  p.  198.  t  Tufc.  Qua;ft.  ib. 
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XXVII. 

THERE  is  a  country,  into  the  antiquities  of  which  we 
look  further  back  than  into  thofe  of  any  other,  and 
where  we  may  find  examples  to  confirm  and  illuflrate  what 
is  here  faid,  by  comparing  the  eficds  ol  natural  religion,  un- 
mixed and  uncorrupted,  with  thofe  of  artificial  theology  and 
fuperflition.  The  country,  I  mean,  is  China,  whofe  tradi- 
tions and  hiftories  deferve,  at  leaft,  as  much  credit  as  thofe  of 
antient  nations  that  have  been  known  to  us  longer,  and  which 
our  fcholars  quote  with  fo  much  affurance.  Now  natural  re- 
ligion feems  to  have  been  preferved  more  pure  and  unmixed 
in  this  country  than  in  any  other,  and  for  a  longer  time  from 
that  when  it  was  firft  inhabited,  and  government  was  firft 
eftabliflied  in  it*.  The  antient  Chinefe  held  it  unlawful  to 
difpute  about  the  divine  nature,  about  the  attributes  of  God, 
the  exercife  of  his  power,  or  the  condudl  of  his  providence ; 
and  it  feems  very  plain  that  the  concife  manner  in  which  their 
fages  expreffed  themfelves,  whenever  they  fpoke  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  upon  which  their  refining  fuccefibrs  have  endea- 
voured to  found,  in  part  at  leaft,  their  atheifm,  proceeded  from 
this  modeft,  this  reafonable,  and  this  pious  principle.  They 
obferved  the  order  of  nature,  and  from  thence  they  deduced 
all  the  rules  of  private  morality  and  public  policy.  To  com- 
pare his  conduct  with  the  law  of  heaven  and  earth  -f ,  is  the 
charafter  oF a  perfed:  prince,  in  the  works  oFConfucius.  That 
reafon  ftiould  prefide  over  pafiion,  was  the  great  rule  of  life, 
and  to  walk  according  to  it,  was  to  walk  in  the  great  high 
■way  of  life  1|.      Thus  they  were  led  by  fimple  and  plain  rea- 

*  Sclent.  Sinica. 

-j-  Conferc  res  a  fe  geftas  cum  coeli  terrseque  lege. 

!1  Orbis  univcrfalis  rcgula,  regia  humani  generis  via. 

fonincs. 
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fonlngs,  from  tiie  works  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  three  kinds 
of  moral  obligations,  to  thofe  of  an  individual,  of  the  member 
of  a  family,  and  of  the  member  of  a  political  fociety.  Bare 
reafon  enforced  fo  well  the  practice  of  natural  religion,  by  the 
laws  and  conftitutions  of  this  empire,  and  the  duties  of  it  be- 
came fo  habitual  by  education  and  cuflom,  that  this  people 
enjoyed  under  their  two  firft  imperial  families,  which  conti- 
nued eleven  hundred  years,  all  the  bleflings  of  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue  that  humanity  is  capable  of  enjoying.  So  we  mufh 
underftand  the  defcriptions  of  this  golden  age  ;  for  tho'  the 
Chinefc  lived  in  a  ftate  of  innocence  and  fimplicity  whilft  it 
lafted,  yet  as  they  were  fubjecl,  like  other  nations,  to  phyfical 
evils,  fo  may  we  affure  ourfelves  that  they  were  neither  infal- 
lible nor  impeccable,  nor  therefore  entirely  exempt  from  mo- 
ral evil.  It  is  enough  for  the  honor  of  reafon,  and  of  natural 
religion,  that  thefe  principles,  enforced  by  civil  authority, 
appear  in  this  inftance  to  have  anfwered  the  purpofes  of  true 
religion  much  better  by  themfelves,  than  thefe  purpofes 
have  been  ever  anfwered  by  all  the  expedients,  and  all  the 
adventitious  helps,  that  philofophers,  legiflators,  and  priefts 
have  devifed. 

Whether  any  other  nation  afforded  an  example  of  the 
fame  kind,  we  know  not.  But  this  we  know,  that  when  other 
nations  begin  to  appear,  they  appear  already  under  the  in- 
fluence of  abfurd  theology  ai^d  grofs  fuperftition,  and  that 
the  Chinefe  began  in  the  fame  remote  antiquity  to  fall  into 
the  lame  errors,  and  all  the  confcquences  oi  them.  Under 
their  third  imperial  family,  the  affectation  of  imagining  and 
unfolding  myfteries,  and  of  explaining  the  hrft  principle  of  all 
things,  grew  into  fafliion  amongft  them,  and  the  table  of  Fonr, 
or  the  book  Yekim,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  draught 
of  flxty-four  figures,  compofed  of  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
r,  four 
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four  lines,  fome  broken,  and  fome  entire,  furniflied  to  the 
ftudious  labors  of  Venvam  and  CnEucaM,  and  other  com- 
mentators, as  much  fublime  knowledge  as  ever  the  firO: 
chapter  of  Genefis  furniflied  to  a  profound  cabalift  or  whim- 
iical  divine.  From  the  various  changes,  and  different  com^ 
binations  of  thefe  lines,  they  proceeded,  as  Pythagoras  did 
from  numbers,  and  Plato  from  immaterial  forms  and  incor- 
poreal efiences,  to  eredl  fyftems  of  natural  and  moral  philo- 
fophy.  When  they  had  once  departed  from  iimplicity  and 
truth,  in  the  fearch  of  my  fiery,  they  foon  imagined  them- 
felves  capable  of  attaining  unattainable  knowledge  ;  the  moft 
chimerical  paft  for  real,  and  they  boafted  of  nothing  lefs 
than  to  explain  the  whole  fcheme,  order,  and  flate  of  things. 
Thus  reafon  was  abufed  by  pretended  fcience,  and  natural 
religion  was  deformed  by  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  and  fu- 
perftitious  devotions. 

Li  Lao  Kium  was  a  philofopher  of  the  fame  age  with  Con- 
fucius, and  both  of  them  of  the  fame  with  Pythagoras. 
Whether  the  Chinefe  and  the  Samian  had  the  fame  mafters, 
I  know  not.  But  if  they  had,  thefe  mafters  were  rather 
indian  gymnofophifts  than  hebrew  prophets.  Several  circum- 
flances  incline  to  think  fo.  The  dogma,  particularly,  in  the 
Taofu,  where  it  is  faid  that  the  firft  reafon  produced  one, 
one  two,  two  three,  and  three  all  things,  is  a  jargon  very  like  to 
that  of  Pythagoras  which  Diogenes  Laertius  has  preferved, 
which  he  and  Li  Lao  Kium  might  have  learned  in  India,  but 
which  there  is  no  pretence  to  fufped  that  the  latter  could 
have  learned  in  Paleftine.  The  Chinefe  taught  the  fame 
moral  philofophy  that  had  been  aKvays  taught  in  China,  but 
he  took  advantage  of  the  metaphyfical  folly  which  prevailed 
at  that  time,  and  which  even  Confucius  had  countenanced,  to 
broach  a  new  and  a  moft  extravagant  theology.  He  founded 
5  it> 
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it,  perhaps,  on  feme  interpretations  of  the  book  Yekim  ;  but 
however  he  founded  it,  he  eftabHfhed  it  with  fo  much  fuccefs 
that  he  himfelf  was  worfhipped  at  laft :  temples  and  ftatues 
were  ere<3:ed  to  many  of  his  fed:,  all  that  impofture  could  im- 
pofe  on  credulity  was  impofed,  natural  theology  was  abomi- 
nably corrupted,  and  a  ridiculous  external  fervice  took  the 
place,  in  great  meafure,  of  real  virtue  and  true  devotion.  \ 

This  fed:  prepared  the  way  for  another,  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  India  near  a  thoufand  years  before  our  chriflian  aera, 
but  was  not  introduced  into  China  till  iixty-five  years  after  it. 
This  fed:  was  that  of  Foe,  who  raifed  a  fpiritual  empire  in  the 
Eaft,  that  has  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  all  others,  under  dif- 
ferent forms  and  appellations,  in  extent  and  duration.  Foe  lived 
in  a  defert,  under  the  care  of  four  jogues,  or  gymnofophifts,  till 
he  was  thirty  years  old.  Then  he  appeared  in  the  world,  af- 
fumed  divinity,  and  declared  himfelf  to  be  the  faviour  of  men, 
for  whofe  fakes  he  had  condefcended  to  be  born,  that  he 
might  recover  them  from  their  errors,  expiate  their  fins,  and 
lead  them  into  the  way  of  being  happy  hereafter ;  for  he 
threatened  future  punifhments  to  thofe  who  did  not  believe  in 
him,  nor  fubmit  to  his  do6trines.  Voluminous  legends  of 
miracles  wrought  at  his  birth,  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  life, 
were  publifhed  by  ten  of  his  difciples.  Well  might  they  be 
voluminous,  fince  his  pretended  mifHon  lafted  nine  and  forty 
years,  and  we  may  aflure  ourfelves  that  atteftations  of  them 
were  not  wanting,  fince  the  number  of  profelytes  he  made  in 
that  time  was  immenfe.  They  were  divided  in  different  claf- 
fes.  To  believe  implicitly,  and  to  obferve  the  rules  of 
morality  were  required  from  all,  and  the  leafi:  credible  aufle- 
rities  were  pradifed  by  fome,  as  they  continue  to  be  at  this 
day. 

Both 
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Both  thefe  religions  are  ftill  fubfifting  in  China.  What  has 
been  the  eflfe6t  of  them  ?  The  antient  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the 
empire  are  inviolably  kept,  and  good  government  is  main- 
tained by  them,  independently  of  thefe.  But  are  the  Chinefc 
grown  better  men  ?  No.  They  build  monafteries  for  bonzes, 
they  endow  them  richly,  they  adorn  their  pagods  or  temples, 
they  proftrate  themfclves,  they  pray,  they  make  their  offer- 
ings, and  they  burn  gilded  paper  in  them,  after  which  they 
rob  or  cheat  without  fcruple,  and  indulge  themfelves  in  prac- 
tices which  natural  religion  abhors  the  mofl.  There  is  fome- 
thing  worfe  than  this.  The  true  principles  of  religion  being 
removed,  and  thefe  phantaftic  principles  placed  in  lieu  ot 
them,  the  foundation  of  all  religion  is  fapped  at  once.  They 
who  cannot  perfuade  themfelves  that  the  religion  they  fee 
pradifed  is  a  fervice  lit  to  be  paid  to  a  Supreme  Being,  nor 
confequently  required  by  any  fuch  being,  flide  eafily  from 
the  belief  that  there  is  no  religion,  to  the  belief  that  there  is 
no  God.  This  happened  in  China,  where  the  literati,  or 
learned  men,  are  in  truth  a  fe£t  of  atheifls,  and  theifm  feems 
to  be  the  portion  of  the  vulgar  alone.  Such  has  been,  and  is  at 
this  day  the  effcd  of  artificial  theology,  and  fuperftitious  de- 
votion in  that  country.  The  jefuits,  from  whofe  relations, 
as  from  the  beft  authority  in  this  cafe,  I  have  taken  what  I 
have  faid  on  the  fubjedl,  pretend  that  Foe,  or  Xaca  him- 
felf,  gave  occafion  to  the  atheifm  that  has  been  fince  efla- 
blifhed,  by  declaring,  before  his  death,  to  fome  of  his  difciples, 
his  inward  doilrine,  v/hich  tranfpircd  afterwards.  He  con- 
feffed,  they  fay,  that  he  had  concealed  the  truth  under  the 
veil  of  types,  of  metaphors,  and  parables ;  that  vacuity  and 
inanition  were  the  firil:  principles  of  all  things,  beyond  which 
nothing  was  to  be  fought,  becaufe  nothing  was  to  be  found. 
What  is  meaned  by  the  terms  that  the  jefuits  tranflate   "  va- 

"  cuum 
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"  cuum  et  inane",  I  know  not,  nor  is  it  worth  our  while  to 
guefs.  Thus  much  is  plain,  the  confequence  of  refining  in 
matters  of  religion,  beyond  the  obvious  didiates  of  nature  and 
reafon,  has  been  fuperftition,  and  enthufiafm,  or  atheifm,  not 
reformation  of  manners  in  China. 


XXVIII. 

IF  we  return  now  to  thofe  countries,  with  which  we  are 
better  acquainted,  we  fliall  find  in  them  much  the  fame 
courfe  of  things.  We  fhall  find,  indeed,  natural  religion  no 
where  eftabliihed  in  it's  full  extent  and  purity,  as  it  feems  to 
have  been  once  in  China.  Some  firft  principles  of  it  were 
known  and  pradifed  by  people  the  leaft  civilifed,  as  Justin  * 
reprefents  them  to  have  been  by  the  Scythians.  No  people 
were  wholly  ignorant  of  them,  no  fort  of  government  could 
fubfift  without  them.  But  then,  as  their  light  fhone  dimly, 
among  thefe  half  favages,  thro'  the  clouds  of  a  fuperftition  I 
feme  where  called  natural,  and  not  improperly,  we  fhall  find 
this  light  aftually  obfcured,  and  put  out,  in  great  part,  among 
the  moft  civilifed  and  learned  nations.  Inftead  of  difpelling 
thefe  clouds,  and  improving  natural  religion,  they  had  in- 
creafed  by  fantaftic  knowledge  what  ignorance  had  begun, 
and  we  trace  the  fame  ill  conlcqucnces  of  pretended  revela- 
tions, and  artificial  theology,  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  as 
we  have  traced,  on  the  other,  the  abominable  confequences 
which  have  followed  eftablifhments  made  on  the  ruins  of 
natural  religion. 

It   is  true  that  the   heathen   philofophers  were  unable  to 
propagate  natural  religion,    and    to    reform  the  manners  of 
*  L.  2.  C.  2. 
Vol.  V.  H  h  men 
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men  effedually.  But  it  is  not  true  that  they  were  Co  for  the 
leafons  Clarke  gives,  which  have  been  fliewn,  I  think,  to  be- 
futile  and  infufficient.  7'hey  were  fo  for  another  reafon  prin- 
cipally, which  has  been  touched,  and  requires  to  be  more 
fully  developed.  The  reafon  is,  that  they  proceeded,  in  the 
do(9:or's  own  method,  to  lay  the  iirft  principles  of  all  religion,, 
and  to  reafon  from  them. 

The  doctor,  whom  I  cite  fo  often,  becaufe  his  book  is  the 
laft  I  have  read  on  this  fubjedl,  and  has  been  received  with  the 
greateft  applaufe,  repeats  over  and  over,  and  very  dogmatically,, 
fuch  ma.xims  as  thefe,  "  that  goodnefs,  and  juftice,  and  all 
"  the  moral  attributes  are  the  fame  in  God,  as  they  are  in 
*T*  our  ideas ;  that  the  relations,  refpedts,  and  proportions  of 
**  things  are  jufl  fuch  as  they  appear  to  be  to  our  underftand- 
"  ings  ;  that  from  hence  there  refults  a  rule,  which  is  the  nature 
"  and  reafon  of  things ;  that  this  rule  is  common  to  God  and 
"  man  ;  that  it  is  the  law  of  all  his  anions,  in  the  government: 
"  of  the  world  ;  and  that,  as  it  always  determines  his  will,. 
"  it  fhould  always  determine  ours."  From  this  afiumed: 
knowledge  of  the  divine  attributes,  and  of  the  abftraft  nature 
and  reafon  of  things,  the  moft  extravagant  opinions  concern- 
ing the  will  of  God,  and  the  moft  audacious  judgments-  om 
the  conduA  and  difpenfations  of  his  providence,  have  been- 
deduced.  How  flioiild  it  be  otherwife  ?  They  who  reafom 
"  a  pofteriori"  from  the  conftitution  of  the  human  fyftem,. 
and  from  the  works  of  Ggd,  have  indeed  a  rule  to  go  by,, 
precife,  invariable,  certain.  But  they  who  reafon  "  a  priori" 
from  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  from  the  abftrad:  na- 
true  and  reafon  of  things,  have  no  fuch  rule.  Theifts  will- 
concur  in  afcribing  all  poflible  perfedions  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  but  they  will  always  differ  when  they  deicend  into  any, 
detail,  and  prefume  to  be  particular  about  them,  as  they  al- 
3  ways 
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ways  have  differed  in  their  notions  of  thefe  perfedions,  and 
confequently  in  the  application  of  them.  I  have  faid,  I  be- 
lieve, already,  and  I  fhall  not  recal  what  is  faid,  agreeably  to 
univerfal  and  conftant  experience,  that  the  eternal  reafon  of 
things,  founded  in  the  consideration  of  their  abflrad  nature,  is, 
for  the  moft  part,  as  we  fee  it  employed  by  believers  and  infi- 
dels, by  the  orthodox  and  the  heterodox,  nothing  better  than 
the  reafon  of  party,  of  prejudice,  of  fyftem,  and  of  profeflion. 
Yet  this  is  the  method  which  fome  men  prefcribe,  and  which 
Clarke  *  declares  to  be,  of  all  others,  the  beft  and  cleareft, 
the  certaineft  and  moft  univerfal  that  the  light  of  nature  af- 
fords to  difcover  the  will  of  God  in  matters  of  morality,  and 
to  account  for  the  difpenfations  and  conduct  of  his  providence. 
This  author  goes  even  further,  and  the  other  method  is  ftyled 
by  him  -j- ,  a  collateral  confideration  which  may  come  in  aid  of 
the  former,  nothing  more.  This  other  method,  however,  ex- 
tends as  far  as  human  wants  require,  and  human  knowledge 
can  reach.  Where  it  does  not  extend,  the  want  is  imaginary, 
and  the  knowledge  fantaftic  ;  and  if  philofophers  and  divines 
had  aimed  at  eftablifhing  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and 
the  duties  of  natural  religion  alone,  they  might,  and  they 
would  have  been  contented  with  it. 

But  they  meaned  fomething  more.  They  aimed  at  fupe- 
riority  and  fame,  at  power  and  riches.  He  who  had  never 
prcfumed  to  define  the  moral  attributes  of  an  all-perfe<9: 
Being,  who  contented  himfelf  to  know  that  fuch  a  being  ex- 
ifted  by  the  neceffity  of  his  nature,  and  that  his  wifdom  and 
power  are  infinite  ;  he  who  had  never  troubled  himfelf  about 
eternal  refpedts,  relations,  and  proportions  of  things,  and  col- 
ledled  the  will,   as  he  colleded    the   exiftence   of  this  Being 

*  Evid.  p.  1 19.  f  ib. 

H  h   2  *'  a  po- 
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*'  a  pofteriori ;"  he,  I  fay,  knew  as  much  of  God,  and  of 
his  duty  to  God  and  man,  as  natural  religion  required  that 
he  fliould  know.  But  it  was  lor  the  intereil:  of  philofophers 
and  priefts,  that  men  fliould  think  there  was  much  more 
to  be  known ;  and  if  thofe  of  Egypt  had  taught  nothing 
more  than  natural  theology,  inftead  of  theurgic  magic,  no- 
thing more  than  the  plain  duties  of  religion,  inftead  of  myfte- 
rious  rites;  it  is  highly  probable  the  Mercuries  would  not 
have  been  honored,  as  they  were,  in  all  fucceeding  ages,  nor 
the  clergy  have  pofielTed  a  third  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  kingdom. 

Such  as  have  been  mentioned  were  the  principles  on  which 
artificial  theology  arofe  among  the  heathens,  and  as  the  prin- 
ciples were  laid  neither  in  reafon  nor  truth,  which  are  always 
one,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  theology  became  as  various  as 
error  could  make  it.  Some  of  the  motives  to  invent  and  em- 
brace it,  were  fuch  likewife  as  have  been  mentioned.  I  fay,, 
fome  ;  becaufe  we  may  well  conceive  that  when  principles,, 
not  only  falfe,  but  vague  like  thefe,  had  been  once  adopted 
by  the  delirium  of  metaphyfics,  the  enthufiafm  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  or  the  prejudices  of  ignorance,  the  men  who  had  been 
accuftomed  to  reafon  upon  them,  and  to  take  for  true  every, 
thing  that  ufe  had  made  familiar,  might  run  into  the  greatefl 
abfurdities,  fometimes  without  having  any  bad  motive,  nay 
with  a  pious  intention  of  promoting  true  religion,  and  of  at- 
taching men  to  it,  by  a  greater  authority,  and  by  greater 
hopes  and  fears.  This  might  be  the  cafe  of  many,  as  we 
fhall  eafily  believe,  if  we  confider  what  has  pafTed  in  later  days. 
But  however  it  was  brought  about,  art  took  every-where  the 
place  of  nature,  and  faith  of  reafon.  Artificial  theology  fpread 
far  and  wide ;  philofophers  taught  it ;  lawgivers  eftablifhed  it; 
priefts  improved  it :    here  it  was  employed  to  enforce,  there 

it 
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ft  was  fubftituted  to  natural  religion  :  the  main  principles  of 
it,  and  even  particular  opinions,  and  local  inftitutions  have 
been  varioufly  mingled  in  difFerent  fyftems,  and  are  to  be  dif- 
ccrned  in  them  even  now.  This  has  happened  naturally,  and 
almoft  neceflarily.  All  thefe  fyftems  lean  on  certain  primitive 
notions,  which  the  human  mind  is  fo  prone  to  frame  or  to  re- 
ceive. The  fame  afFc<5lions  and  pafTions  maintain  them,  work 
upon  them,  and  diredl  them  in  different  imaginations.  The 
matter  is  the  fame,  the  form  alone  is  changed. 

XXIX'. 

AMONG  many  do6lrines  that  were  taught  by  thofe  who 
pretended  to  explain  the  whole  fcheme,  and  order  of 
divine  oeconomy  with  refpedl  to  man,  that  of  rewards  and 
punifhments  in  a  future  ftate  was  one»  It  began  to  be  taught 
long  before  we  have  any  light  into  antiquity,  and  when  we 
begin  to  have  any,  we  find  it  eftabliflied.  How  powerful  is 
the  defire  of  continuing  to  exift  ?  How  predominant  is 
the  pride  of  the  human  heart?  Nothing  feems  more  natural 
to  man,  than  to  wifh  to  live  without  reftraint  or  fear,  and  yet 
how  ready  was  the  multitude,  in  the  pagan  world,  to  embrace 
the  hope  of  immortality,  tho'  it  was  accompanied  with  the  fear 
of  damnation  ?  Like  the  elementary  people  of  the  cabalifts  *, 
one  may  think,  they  would  have  chofen  to  be  damned  eternally, 
rather  than  to  ceafe  to  exift.  But  every  one  was  flattered  by  a 
fyftem  that  raifed  him,  in  imagination,  above  corporeal  nature,, 
as  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  flatter  himfelf  further,  that  he 
fhould  pafs  this  immortality  in  the  fellowfhip  of  the  gods,, 
"  in  contubernio  deorum." 

*  Vid.  BoRRi's  Letters.. 

ThS'. 
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The  hypothecs  of  a  life  after  this,  efpecially  when  it  was 
accompanied  by  that  of  a  Hfe  preceding  this,  which  was  founded 
on  a  fuppofed  metempfychofis  that  feveral  fyftems  of  religion 
admitted,  ferved  two  purpofes.  It  furnifhed  an  anfwer  to  the 
accufation  which  atheifts  brought,  and  which  theifts  were  too 
ready  to  admit  in  thofe  days,  as  well  as  in  ours,  of  unjuft 
difpenfations  of  providence,  in  the  diftribution  of  good  and 
evil.  This  purpofe  feems  very  unneceffary  to  me,  who  am 
firmly  perfuaded  that  the  accufation  is  a  mere  fophifm,  and 
void  of  any  foundation.  But  the  other  purpofe  was,  no  doubt, 
very  neceffary,  fince  the  belief  of  future  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments  could  not  fail  to  have  fome  eiFed  on  the  manners  of 
men,  to  encourage  virtue,  and  to  reftrain  vice.  For  this  pur- 
pofe the  dodlrine  was  ftrongly  inculcated  from  time  immemo- 
rial. Egypt  was  the  great  miflrefs  of  religion,  as  well  as  of 
arts  and  fciences,  and  the  dodtrines  and  rites  of  her  church 
were  difperfed  wherever  fhe  fent  her  colonies ;  thefe  of  the 
*'  mythologia  de  inferis"  among  the  reft.  Whatever  Me- 
LAMPUs,  Cadmus,  and  others,  carried  into  Greece,  Orpheus 
carried  thefe.  He  propagated  them  by  his  verfes  and  his  in- 
ftitutions.  But  it  was  your  Homer  who  fpread  them  moft, 
and  gave  them  the  greateft:  vogue  by  his  Odyfley  and  Iliad, 
thofe  ftupendous  works,  which  Virgil  alone  could  imitate, 
and  you  tranflate,  with  fuccefs. 

One  cannot  fee,  without  furprife,  a  doflrine  fo  ufeful  to  all 
religions,  and  therefore  incorporated  into  all  the  fyftems  of 
paganifm,  left  wholly  out  of  that  of  the  Jews.  Many  probable 
reafons  might  be  brought  to  fhew  that  it  was  an  Egyptian 
dodrine  before  the  Exode,  and  this  particularly,  that  it  was 
propagated  from  Egypt  fo  foon  at  leaft  afterwards,  by  all  thofe 
who  were  inftruded,  like  Moses,  in  the  wifdom  of  that  people. 

He 
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He  tranfported  much  of  this  vvifdom  into  the  fcheme  of  reli- 
gion and  government,  which  he  gave  the  Ifraelitcs ;  and  among 
other  things  certain  rites,  which  may  feem  to  allude  or  have 
a  remote  relation  to  this  very  dodlrine.  Tho'  this  doctrine, 
therefore,  had  not  been  that  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
he  might  have  adopted  it  Vv'ith  as  little  fcruple,.  as  he  did 
many  cuftoms  and  inftitutions  purely  Egyptian.  He  had  to 
do  with  a  rebellious,  but  a  fuperflitious  people.  In  the  firft 
charadter,.  they  made  it  neceffary  that  he  fhould  negled  no- 
thing which  might  add  weight  to  his  ordinances,  and  contri- 
bute to  keep  them  in  awe.  In  the  fecond,  their  dipofition 
was  extremely  proper  to  receive  fuch  a  dofltine,  and  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  it.  Shall  we  fay,  that  an  hypothefis  of  future  re- 
wards and  punifhments  was  ufelefs  among  a  people  who  lived 
under  a  theocracy,  and  that  the  future  judge  of  other  people  was 
their  immediate  judge  and  king,  who  refided  in  the  midfl  of 
them,  and  who  diealed  out  rewards  and  punifhments  on  every 
occafion  ?  Why  then  were  fo  many  precautions  taken  ?  Why 
was  a  folemn  covenant  made  with  God,  as  with  a  temporal 
prince  ?  Why  were  fo  many  promifes  and  threatenings  of  re- 
wards and  punifhments,  temporal  indeed,  but  future  and 
contingent,,  as  we  find  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  moft  pa- 
thetically held  out  by  Moses  ?  Would  there  have  been  any 
more  impropriety  in  holding  out  thofe  of  one  kind,  than  thofe 
of  another,  becaufe  the  Supreme  Being,  who  difpofed  and  or- 
dered both,  was  in  a  particular  manner  prefent  among  them  ? 
Would  an  addition  of  rewards  and  punifhments  more  remote, 
but  eternal,  and  in  all  refpe<3:s  far  greater,  to  the  catalogue, 
have  had  no  efFedl  ?  I  think  neither  of  thefe  things  can  be 
faid. 

What  fhall  we  fay  then  ?    How  came  it  to  pafs  this  addi- 
tioa  was  not  made  ?     1  will  mention  what  occurs  to  me,  and 

fhalli 
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fliall  not  be  over  felicitous  about  the  weight  that  my  refledion 
may  deferve.  If  the  doftrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
and  of  a  future  ftate,  had  been  revealed  to  Moses,  that  he 
might  teach  them  to  the  Ifraelites,  he  would  have  taught 
them  m.oft  certainly.  But  he  did  not  teach  them.  They 
were,  therefore,  not  revealed  to  him.  Why  they  were  not 
fo  revealed,  fome  pert  divine,  or  other,  will  be  ready  to  tell 
you.  For  me,  I  dare  not  prefume  to  guefs.  But  this  I  may 
prefume  to  advance,  that  fince  thefe  dodrrines  were  not  re- 
vealed by  God,  to  his  fervant  Moses,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  this  legiflator  made  a  fcruple  of  teaching  them  to  the 
Ifraelites,  howfoever  well  inftruded  he  might  be  in  them  him- 
felf,  and  howfoever  ufeful  to  government  he  might  think 
them.  The  fuperftitious  and  idolatrous  rites  of  the  Egyptians, 
like  thofe  of  other  nations,  were  founded  on  the  polytheifm 
and  the  mythology  that  prevailed,  and  were  fuffercd  to  pre- 
vail among  the  vulgar,  and  that  made  the  fum  of  their  reli- 
gion. It  feemed  to  be  a  point  of  policy  to  diredl  all  thefe  ab- 
furd  opinions  and  pradices  to  the  fervice  of  government,  in- 
flcad  of  attempting  to  root  them  out.  But  then  the  great 
(difference  between  rude  and  ignorant  nations,  and  fuch  as 
were  civilifed  and  learned  like  the  Egyptians,  feems  to  have 
been  this,  tha*-  the  former  had  no  other  fyftem  of  religion 
than  thefe  abfurd  opinions  and  prailices,  whereas  the  latter 
had  an  inward,  as  well  as  an  outward,  do6lrine.  'i'here  is  rca- 
fon  to  believe,  that  natural  theology  and  natural  religion  had 
been  taught  and  pradifed  in  the  anticnt  thtban  dynafty ;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  they  continued  to  be  an  inward  dodrine 
in  the  reft  of  Egypt,  whilft  polytheifm,  idolatry,  and  all  the 
myfteries,  all  the  impieties,  and  all  the  follies  ot  magic,  were 
the  outward  dodrine.  Moses  might  be  let  into  a  knowledge 
of  both,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  princefs,  vvhofe 
foundling  he  was,   he  might  be  initiated  into  thofe  myfteries, 

where 
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where  the  fecret  do(5lrine  alone  was  taught,  and  the  oiitvvard 
was  exploded.  But  we  cannot  imagine,  that  the  childrei:  of 
Ifrael,  in  general,  enjoyed  the  fame  privilege,  nor  that  the 
mafters  were  fo  lavifli  to  their  flaves  of  a  favor  fo  diftinguiflied, 
and  often  fo  hard  to  obtain.  No.  The  children  of  Ifrael 
knew  nothing  more  than  the  outfideof  the  religion  of  Egypt, 
and  if  the  dodrine  we  fpeak  of  was  known  to  them,  it  was 
known  only  in  the  fuperftitious  rites,  and  with  all  the  fa- 
bulous circumftances  in  which  it  was  dreffed  up  and  prefented 
to  vulgar  belief.  It  would  have  been  hard,  therefore,  to 
teach,  or  to  renew  this  dodlrine  in  the  minds  of  the  Ifraelites, 
without  giving  them  an  occafion  the  more  to  recal  the  poly- 
theiftical  fables,  and  pradice  the  idolatrous  rites  they  had 
learned  during  their  captivity.  Rites  and  ceremonies  are  often 
fo  equivocal,  that  they  may  be  applied  to  very  different  doc- 
trines. But  when  they  are  fo  clofely  conneded  with  one  doc- 
trine, that  they  are  not  applicable  to  another,  to  teach  the 
dodlrine  is,  in  fome  fort,  to  teach  the  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  to  authorife  the  fables  on  which  they  are  founded.  Mo- 
ses, therefore,  being  at  liberty  to  teach  this  dodrine  of  re- 
wards and  punifhments  in  a  future  ftate,  or  not  to  teach  it, 
might  very  well  choofe  the  latter ;  tho'  he  indulged  the  If- 
raelites on  account  of  the  hardnefs  of  their  hearts,  and  by  the 
divine  permifTion,  as  it  is  prefumed,  in  feveral  obfervances  and 
cuftoms  which  did  not  lead  diredtly,  tho'  even  they  did  {o^ 
perhaps,  in  confequence,  to  the  polytheifm  and  idolatry  o£ 
Egypt.     But  I  return  to  Greece. 

XXX. 
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"^  H  E  feeds  of  artificial  theology  and  fuperftitious  devo- 
tion,   for   they   go    always   together,   which   Orpheus 
and  other  Egyptian  miffionaries  had  fowed,  were  cultivated 
Vol.  V.  I  i  by 
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by  theiftical  philofopbers,  and  the  dodlrlne  of  a  future  fa 
particularly.  If  Pythagoras  reported,  that  the  foul  of 
Hesiod  was  tied  to  a  brazen  column,  and  the  foul  of  Homer 
hung  upon  a  tree,  for  their  temerity  in  afcribing  human  paf- 
fions,  and  the  rules  of  human  condudl  even  to  the  father  of 
gods  and  men,  as  fome  traditions  fay,  one  would  be  tempted 
to  think,  that  he  applied  this  dodrine  of  a  future  ftate  to  en- 
force natural  religion  alone.  But  we  fhould  deceive  ourfelves 
greatly  if  we  thought  fo.  We  have  none  of  his  writings,  if  he 
did  write.  But  we  know  from  Diogenes  Laertius,  from 
Porphyry,  from  Jamblichus,  and  from  other  authorities, 
that  he  imported  from  Egypt  and  the  eaftern  nations  an  im- 
menfe  ftock  of  the  theology  and  fuperflition  which  were  in 
vogue  amongft  them.  If  infpiration  was  not  the  leaft,  it  was 
not  the  greateft  of  his  pretenfions.  He  inveloped  his  dodlrines 
in  myftery  to  make  them  pafs  for  divine,  laid  the  foundations 
of  them  out  of  the  ken  of  human  reafon,  and  acquired  a  great 
reputation  in  metaphyfics  and  divine  philofophy,  by  the  ufual 
method,  by  not  being  underftood. 

I  pafs  to  Socrates  and  Plato.  The  firft  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  reformation  of  his  countrymen  with  unexampled  zeal, 
and  as  St.  Paul  was  the  apoftle  of  the  gentiles  in  revealed, 
we  may  fay  that  Socrates  was  the  fame  in  natural  religion. 
There  was  greater  iimpliclty,  and  lefs  heat  of  imagination,  in 
the  mafter  than  in  the  fcholar.  Sober  profe  was  the  language 
of  one.  A  poetical  enthufiafm  was  that  of  the  other.  One 
was  fitter  to  reform  his  own  age  by  his  difcourfes,  the  other 
to  create  the  admiration  of  pofterity  by  his  writings.  Good 
fenfe  and  truth  ferved  the  purpofe  of  one  much  lefs  than 
■wit  and  beauty  of  ftyle  ferved  the  purpofe  of  the  other. 
The  very  extravagancies  of  Plato,  for  which  he  deferved 
at  leaft  as  much  as  Homer  to  be  banifhed  out  of  his 
-,  own 
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own  Utopia,  recommended  him  to  after  ages ;  and  there 
have  been  many,  as  there  are  ftill  feme,  who  would  fay,  like 
TuLLY  in  one  of  his  rants,  "  errare  mehercule  malo  cum 
*'  Platone,  quam  cum  iftis  vera  fentire."  But  notwithftand- 
ing  the  difference  I  make,  and  which  is  true,  in  general,  be- 
tween thefe  philofophcrs,  notwithftanding  the  accufation 
which  Xenophon,  who  took  minutes  of  the  difcourfes  of  So- 
crates, laid  againfl:  Plato  for  corrupting  the  do6lrine  of 
their  common  mafter,  it  is  certain,  and  Xenophon  himfelf 
might  be  brought  to  prove,  that  if  Socrates  did  not  fay 
every  thing  which  Plato  made  him  fay,  yet  he  loft  himfelf 
fometimes  in  clouds  of  metaphyfics,  as  much  as  he  was  afraid 
to  do  in  thofe  of  phyfics,  from  whence  he  has  been  fo  much 
applauded  for  bringing  philofophy  down  to  the  affairs  of  hu- 
man life,  to  things  of  real  ufe,  and  to  knowledge  within  our 
reach.  How  could  it  be  otherwife  ?  Socrates  was  a  great 
reafoner  "  a  priori"  as  well  as  Plato,  even  in  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  natural  religion.  To  contemplate  God,  or  the  eternal 
ideas  which  exift  in  God,  and  to  abftrad:  the  foul  from  corpo- 
real fenfe  were  foon  made,  by  the  encouragement  which  this 
fchool,  the  fenate  of  philofophy,  gave  to  fuch  theology,  the 
two  great  objedls  of  it ;  fo  that  the  beft  of  theiftical  phi- 
lofophcrs, were,  in  effedl,  eunomians,  long  before  that  bifhop  of 
Cyzicus  lived,  who  boafted  that  he  knew  God  as  well  as  God 
knew  himfelf.  Such  were  the  principles  of  that  artificial 
theology  which  the  Greeks  had  brought  from  Egypt  and  Afia, 
which  they  carried  back  thither  with  all  their  ov/n  improve- 
ments, which  was  difperfed  from  thefe  countries  north  and 
fouth,  eaft  and  weft,  and  in  the  glare  of  which  men  loft 
fight  of  natural  religion. 

'■"'what  philofophcrs  began,   priefts  carried  on  with  no  fmall 
advantage  to  themfelves,  but  without  any  to  religion.     1  will 

I  i   2  not 
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not  fay,  as  generally  as  fome  have  done,  that  they  made  It  no- 
part  of  their  bufiinefs  to  teach  the  people  virtue,  nor  any  thing 
more  than  the   tricks  of  religion  *,   becaufe  it  is  not  ftridly 
true,  and  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  zeal  againft  prieftcraft,  aflerted  a. 
little  too  much.      The  fchools  of  the  philofophers  were  indeed 
the  fchools  of  morality  ;    but  even  the  tricks  of  religion  had 
fome  intention  to  promote  it.      This  only  I  will  fay,  and  it  is 
enough.     The  reformation  of  mankind  was  not  their  principal 
aim,  and  the  little  they  did  to  deter  men  from  vice  was  done 
ill   a   method   that  could  not  fail  to  have,   as,  in  fadt,  it  had, 
a  contrary  effedt.     The  obfervatipn  of  ceremonies,  of  feafts,. 
and   folemnities    that   had  no   foundation  in  reafon,  and  that 
were  arbitrarily  prefcribed  by  ecclefiafticaldifciptine,,tho'  fome- 
times  under  the  pretence  of  revelation,    were  made  the  chief 
means  of  pleafing  the  gods,  and  of  pacifying  them  when  they 
were  aagry.     From  hence  two  great  mifchiefs  arofe.     ReH- 
aion  became  form  and  ceremony,  and  the  obfervation  of  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  greater  moment  than  the  pradicc  of  moral, 
duties,    tho'   the    pradice    of  thefe  was    recommended  too.. 
This  cannot  be  illuftrated  better  than  by  the  example  of  your 
church.      No  one  can  fay,  that  fhe  allows  men  to  cheat  and 
to  rob  one  another.     On  the  contrary,   fhe  requires  that  they 
fhould   be  juft^  in  all   their  dealings.      But  yet  abfolution  for 
fraud   or   theft  will  be  obtained  from  the  prieft,  who  cannot: 
give   it  for  eating  a  flice  of  meat  on  the  vigil  of  fome  faint; 
Thus  artificial  theology  and  fupcrftition  oppre/Ted  true  reli- 
gion, and  priefts  found  the  fecret  of  perfuading  mankind, 
that  God   was  better  pleafed   with  obedience  to  their  laws 
than  to  his  own, 

•  Vid.  Reafonab.  trf  Ghriftianlty. 
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Thus  too  fins  were  multiplied;  and  with  them  the  terrors 
©f  an  incenfed  deity.  But  the  fame  priefls  who  fpread  the 
terrors,  fhewed  eafy  means  of  expiating  the  fins  that  caufed 
them.  Wherever  fuperftition  prevails,  thofe  fins  which  tlie- 
priefts  make,  by  forbidding  what  the  law  of  nature  has  left  in- 
different, or  by  impofing  duties  that  have  no  relation  to  true 
religion,,  will  be  always  efteemed  the  greateft.  Sins,  there- 
fore, which  are  no  fins,  may  be  expiated  very  properly  by 
punifhments^  which  are  no  punifhments,  and  feveral  ceremo- 
nies performed  may  atone  for  feveral  omitted.  But  the  abufe 
is  abominable  when  the  fame  expiations  and  atonements  are; 
applied  to  real  fius,  and  priefls  do  little  elfe  than  difpenfe  ar- 
bitrarily with  the  laws  of  nature  which  are  the  laws  of  God. 
That  no  repentance  was  required  in  thefe  cafes  by  the  pagan; 
divines,  I  do  not  fay.  The  very  forms  ufed- in  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  myfteries  feem  to  fliew  that  it  was,  and  that  the 
impenitent  could  not  be  initiated.  But  this  very  repentance 
was  little,  if  any  thing,  more  than  matter  of  form,  confefFion, 
fome  temporary  pennance,  ablutions,  purifications,  and  other 
tricks  of  regeneration.  Amendment,  without  thefe,  was  im- 
pradicable  or  infuffieient,  and  with  thefe,  which  might  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  occafion  required,-  unnecefTary  ,  fo  that 
Mr.  Locke  had  reafon  to  fay  the  priefls  fold  good  penny- 
worths; On  the  whole  matter,  if  men  were  more  povv'erful ly 
allured  to  virtue,  and  deterred  from  vice,  by  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  future  ftate  held  out  to  every  one  in  particular,  than 
they  could  be  by  the  confequences  to  mankind  in  general,  of 
obferving  or  violating  natural  religion,  and  by  the  force  of 
civil  laws  ;  yet,  in  the  religions  we  fpeak  of,  one  part  of  the 
fyftem  defeated  the  other.  Some  body  has  obferved,  Mezeray 
I  think,  that  the  monffrous  crimes  fo  frequent  in  the  devour, 
that  is  in  the  bigot  ages  of  the.  chriRian  church,  were  enco'.i- 
7  raged 
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raged  by  this  very  devotion.  Men  were  enough  bigots  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  pardon  of  God  might  be  obtained  for  money, 
or  poffeflions  given  to  his  priefts,  and  that  crimes  of  the  blackell 
dye  might  be  expiated  by  undertaking  a  pilgrimage,  in  perfon, 
or  by  proxy,  to  Rome,  "  ad  limen  apoftolorum."  This  traf- 
fic, for  fuch  it  was,  became  fo  frequent,  that,  even  in  times 
lefs  antient,  the  church  of  Rome  found  it  necefTary  to  publifh 
a  tariff,  or  book  of  rates,  which  I  have  fecn  in  print*,  wherein 
the  price  is  fet  over  againft  every  iin,  left  purchafers  fhould  be 
impofed  upon;  and  fuch  fins  are  fpecified,  as  the  moll  pol- 
luted imagination  would  hardly  conceive.  If  this  abufe  was 
not  fo  exorbitant  in  the  pagan  as  in  the  chriftian  church, 
fomething  of  the  fame  kind  muft  have  been  praclifed  wherever 
men  were  taught  to  fear  an  angry  God,  and  to  believe,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  they  could  pacify  him  with  offerings  and  fa- 
crifices,  or,  to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  Plato's,  compound  with 
him  as  they  would  with  an  ufurer. 

This  fingle  reafon  will  account  better  for  the  fmall  pro- 
grefs  that  was  made  by  the  heathen  philofophers,  in  reform- 
ing mankind,  than  all  thofe  that  Clarke  brings.  But  there 
is  another,  and  a  greater,  mifchief  ftill  behind.  Religion  gave 
occafion  to  atheifm,  as  dogmatifm  did  to  fcepticifm.  Super- 
ftitious  worfhip,  founded  in  abfurd  opinions  concerning  the 
divine  nature,  had  an  effect,  in  that  age,  which  I  wifh  it  had 
never  had  fince.  Diagoras,  for  inftance,  might  affume  that 
fuch  a  fuperftitious  worfhip  as  he  beheld  could  be  paid  to 
fiditious  gods  alone,  and  feeing  no  other  worfliip,  he  might 
conclude  there  were  no  other  gods.  From  the  ridiculous 
worfhip,  and  the  abfurd  theology  thrt  prevailed  in  all  the 
countries  they  knew,   both  he,  and  Theodorus,   who  lived 

*  In  the  late  Charles  Bernard's  L'I  r  ry. 

more 
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more  than  twenty  olympiads  after  him,  and  many  more 
avowed  or  concealed  atheifts,  might  draw  the  fame  conclu- 
fions,  and  be  mad  enough  not  to  difcern  that  a  ftw  local  ob- 
fervations  were  not  fufficient  to  invalidate  a  proportion  that 
might  be  true  independently  of  them,  and  that  there  might 
be  a  God,  and  a  true  worfhip  of  him,  tho'  all  the  gods  of 
Greece  were  fiditious,  and  the  adoration  of  them  was  mere 
fuperftition. 

These  men  were  plunged  at  once,  and  by  indignation,  asf 
it  'were,  into  atheifm  ;  whilft  others  went  into  it  by  dint  of 
philofophical  refinements  more  leifurely,  lefs  diredlly,  and 
fome  of  them  againft  the  primitive  dodrines  of  their  own 
fchools. 


XXXI. 

LET  us  confider  what  happened  in  the  academy,  andT 
what  the  confequence  was  of  all  that  metaphyfical  theo- 
logy which  the  founder  was  fuppofcd,  by  his  immediate  fuc- 
ceffors,  and  by  other  philofophers,  to  have  taught  dogmati- 
cally. If  Speusippus,  Xenocrates,  Crates,  Grantor, 
and  Pole  MO  did  not  teach  exadly  the  fame  dogmas,  they 
taught  on  the  fame  principles  of  chimerical  knowledge  that 
their  founder  had  done  ;  and,  in  this  fenfe,  it  might  be  faid, 
"  quae  acceperant  tuebantiir."  Other  fects  of  dogmatifls 
arofe  at  the  fame  time,  and  among  the  reft:  one  which  gave  a 
principal  occafion  to  that  revolution  in  the  academy  which 
Arcesilaus  began,  and  Carneades  improved.  The  fe£t, 
I  mean,  was  that  of  the  ftoics,  concerning  whom  it  is  true  to 
fay,  that  their  theology  and  their  moral  philofophy  were 
alike  abfurd.      By  one  they  drew  the  divinity  down  to  be  a 

fort 
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fort  of  plaftic,  inteiiigent,  fiery  nature.  By  the  other,  they 
ftrained  their  notions  of  human  -wifcloni  and  virtue  fo  high, 
that  man  was  obliged  to  God  for  neither  :  he  gave  them  to 
himfelf,  and  God  and  man  were  in  thefe  refpeds  nearly  on 
^  level. 

T^ENO,  who  founded  the  portic,  had  been  an  auditor  in 
the  academy,  and  was  accufed  of  pirating  his  philofophy  from 
the  leflbns  of  Xenocrates  and  Polemo,  when  he  fet  up  his 
{chool  as  a  rival  to  the  other.  Pole  mo  had  taught,  that  the  • 
world  was  God,  for  inftance  :  and  Zeno  had  adopted  this 
among  other  extravagancies.  When  the  conteft  ran  high 
between  him  and  Arcesilaus,  the  latter  faw  by  this  inftance, 
and  by  many,  that  he  lay  under  a  double  difadvantage.  He 
had  the  dodrines  of  his  own  fchool  to  defend,  and  it  was  no 
eafy  tafk  to  defend,  by  reafon,  a  fyftem  of  imagination.  His 
adverfaries  had  often  the  authority  of  his  own  fchool,  and  of 
the  founder  of  it,  to  urge  againft  him,  when  he  attacked 
them  even  in  their  weakeft  parts.  He  changed,  therefore,  his 
method  of  philofophifing.  No  matter  whether  he  did  it,  as 
LucuLLUs  lays,  by  introducing  a  new  one,  or,  as  Cicero 
affirms  *,  by  reviving  and  avowing  the  old  one.  When  the 
maxim  was  eftablifhed,  that  nothing  could  be  known,  "  nihil 
«'  cognofci,  nihil  percipi,  nihil  fciri  pofTe,"  the  academicians 
^ould  always  attack,  and  never  be  attacked.  This  I  take  to 
liave  been  the  political  fecret  of  Arcesilaus.  But  whatever 
his  fecret  was,  he  eftablifhed  fcepticifm  :  and  Socrates  and 
Plato  had  given  him  but  too  much  reafon,  to  make  it  the  aca- 
demical principle.  As  there  was  little  difference,  except  in 
name,  between  the  fecond  and  third  academy,  fo  there  was 
little  that  it  is  eafy  or  worth  our  while  to  afcertain,  betweea 

*  in  Academ. 
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this  fed,  and  another  founded,  about  the  fame  time,  by  that 
melancholy  mad  man  Pyrrho.  One  acknowledged  probabi- 
lity :   both  denied  certainty. 

The  Pyrrhonian  is  againft  all  fides:  and  all  lides  are  againft 
him.  He  is  a  common  enemy,  "  hoftis  philofophici  gene- 
*'  ris."  The  academician  would  pafs,  if  he  could,  for  a  neuter, 
who  is  for  no  fide,  nor  againft  any ;  or  elfe  for  a  trimmer,  who 
changes  fides  often,  and  finds  the  probable  fometimes  on  one, 
fometimes  on  the  other.  Tully,  moft  of  whofe  works  are  come 
down  to  us,  is  a  ftanding  portrait  in  our  fight  of  the  true  aca- 
demician. In  his  academical  queftions  he  oppofes,  to  Lucul- 
Lus,  the  variety,  and  the  repugnancy,  of  all  the  philofophical 
fyftems.  In  his  books,  about  the  nature  of  gods,  he  makes 
CoTTA  oppofe  the  epicureans  and  the  ftoicians  both  in  their 
turns.  The  concluGon  is  always  againft  embracing  any  of 
thefe  fyftems,  and  fo  far  doubtlefs  he  concluded  well.  But 
here  lay  the  error.  When  he  aftented  to  the  probability  of 
fome,  and  to  the  certainty  of  no  propofition  vvhatever,  he 
confounded  truth  with  falfehood,  as  Lucullus  objedls  to 
him  that  he  did  ;  juft  as  much  as  the  fc6t  of  Lucullus,  or 
any  other  dogmatifts,  who  put  every  thing  they  advanced  into 
the  fame  clafs  of  certainty.  The  ftoicians  would  have  aftented 
to  this  propofition,  "  it  is  now  light  in  a  full  funfhine"  v.-itli 
the  fame  alTurance,  and  with  no  more  than  they  would  have 
aftented  at  any  other  time  to  thi?,  "  the  v/orld  is  a  wile  being." 
Such  has  been  the  do2;marical  impertinence,  for  it  defcrvcs 
this  name,  of  all  thofe  in  every  age,  and  in  every  fed  ol-  philo- 
fophy  or  religion,  who  have  imagined  they  could  impofe  by 
authority,  or  who  have  had  the  ai-Tectation  oi  h-aming  com- 
plete fyftems,  concerning  the  univeria!  order  and  ftate  o't  things, 
divine  and  human.  It  is  this  praiftice  which  had  laid  the  men 
who  fubmitted  to  it  und^r  a  fort  of  intellectual  tyranny,   and 
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which  has  driven  thofe,  who  have  not  fubmitted  to  it,  into  a 
fort  of  intelkaual  anarchy.  The  fault  of  all  lies  at  the  door 
of  the  dogmatift  ;  for  there  is  in  fcience,  as  there  is  in  go- 
vernment, a  middle  between  tyranny  and  anarchy,  far  better 
than  either  of  them.  I  will  explain  myfelf  by  two  examples: 
and  they  fhall  be  very  modern,  that  the  ancients  may  not 
blufh  alone. 

One  of  the  Crozats,  a  family  well  known  at  Paris,  went 
to  take  his  leave  of  Clement  the  eleventh,  before  he  returned 
from  Rome.  The  holy  father  afked,  whether  he  had  finifhed 
his  purchafe  of  a  certain  colledion  of  paintings  T  Crozat 
anfwered,  that  he  had  not ;  that  there  were  feveral  obfcene 
pieces  in  the  collection,  and  that  the  confeffors,  in  his  country, 
would  not  allovi^  him  to  keep  them.  The  Pope  refleded  on 
this  occaflon,  with  no  fmall  concern,  on  the  number  of  Janfe- 
nifts,  who  teach  a  more  rigid  morality,  and  who  abound  in 
the  church  of  France.  However,  faid  the  Pontiff,  you  might 
conclude  your  purchafe,  becaufe  it  would  be  eafy  to  fell  fuch. 
of  thole  paintings,  as  your  confeffor  would  not  fuffer  you  to 
keep.  Crozat  replied,  that  the  fame  confeffors,  who  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  keep  them,  would  as  little  permit  him  to  fell 
them,  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  fin  of  another.  Cle- 
ment fmiled  at  the  fcruple,  and  propofed  an  expedient.  Tho* 
your  confeffor,  faid  his  holinefs,  ftiould  objedl,  if  you  fold 
thefe  pidures  to  catholics,  he  could  have  no  objeftion  to 
make,  if  you  fold  them  to  heretics,  to  the  Englifti  for  inftance. 
That  is,  the  Englifli  neither  believe  in  me,  nor  in  any  thing 
like  me  ;  they  had,  therefore,  as  good  believe  in  nothing;  they 
are,  therefore,  damned,  and  a  fin  the  more  will  do  none  of 
them  any  great  harm. 

The 
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The  other  example  fLall  be  that  of  a  better  divine  perhaps 
than  the  Pope  but  of  as  great  a  dogmatifl.  Clarke  undertook 
to  demonftrate  not  only  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and 
the  obligations  of  natural  religion  by  reafon  ;  but  even  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  chriftian  revelation.  Now  the  latter  of 
thefe  being  his  ultimate  view,  it  was  neceffary  that  he  Hiould 
prove  the  two  firft  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  by  fuch  arguments, 
as  were  not  always  the  beft  and  the  moft  perfuafive,  but  were 
the  fitted  to  demonftrate,  on  pretended  grounds  of  reafon, 
fuch  a  fcheme,  order  and  ftate  of  things  as  were  agreeable  to 
chriftian  revelation,  and  to  the  received  principles  of  the 
church.  If  he  could  not  carry  reafon  with  him  throughout, 
he  refolved  to  carry  fome  appearances  of  it,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  he  argues  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  attempts  to  eftablifK 
fuch  notions  from  the  firft,  as  he  flattered  himfelf  would  fe- 
cure  thefe  appearances  to  him  on  every  part  of  his  fubjed:, 
affifted  with  all  the  fkill,  all  the  fubtilty,  and  all  the  plaufi- 
bility,  he  was  able  to  employ.  When  he  is  to  prove,  that  the 
firft  caufe  is  an  intelligent  caufe,  without  which  he  had  proved 
in  effeft  nothing,  he  has  recourfe  to  arguments  "  a  pofteri- 
"  ori."  There  are,  indeed,  no  others,  and  he  owns  as  much; 
for  which  reafon  he  might  have  been  more  favorable  to  them, 
than  I  have  obferved  already  that  he  v/as.  But  he  could  not 
have  eftablifhed  by  them  fome  things,  that  he  hoped  to 
eftablifli  by  the  others,  as  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fliew 
more  fully,  when  1  come  to  vindicate  providence  againft  the 
joint  accufations  of  atheifts  and  divines.  All  that  I  mean, 
and  that  is  to  my  purpofe  to  oblerve  here,  is  this.  A  necef- 
fary connexion  between  the  natural  and  moral  attributes  of 
God,  no  man,  who  believes  in  him,  will  deny  ;  all  the  per- 
fedlions  of  an  all-perfed  Being  nuift  be  confiftent  and  con- 
ncfted  ;    to   be  othervvife  would   be  imperfcdion.       Divines, 
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therefore,  will  have  nollrlng  on  this  head  with  which  to  re- 
proach any  true  theift  :  and  they  had  beil  take  care  that  the 
true  theifl:  has  no  juftoccnfion  to  reproach  them  for  fetting  thefe 
attributes  at  variance,  as  he  might  have,  if  he  followed  the  rule 
Clarke  quotes  from  Tully^',  and  confidcred  the  confe- 
quences  of  their  opinions  without  regarding  what  they  affirm^ 
nor  how  honorably  they  may  fcem  to  fpeak  of  fome  parti- 
cular attributes  of  Goof.  But  that  which  may  be  reproached 
to  Clarke,  and  for  which  I  produce  his  example,  is,  that 
when  he  has  afferted  juftice,  and  goodnefs,  and  the  refl:  of  the 
moral  attributes  to  be  in  God,  juft  what  they  are  in  our  im- 
perfed:,  unfteady,  complex  ideas ,  when  he  has  afferted,  that 
the  rule,  according  to  which  God  exercifes  thefe  attributes,  the 
nature  and  reafon  of  things  refulting  from  the  fitnefs  and  un- 
fitnefs  of  their  relations,  is  obvious  to  the  underftandings  of  all 
intelligent  beings,  and  when  he  has  rather  repeated  thefe  bold 
propofitions  over  and  over  than  proved  them  (for  how  fhould 
he  prove  them  ?)  he  triumphs  in  this  foolifh  and  wicked 
rhodoraontade,  that  the  man  who  denies  the  moral  attributes^, 
fuch  as  he  makes  them  to  be,  for  moral  attributes,  in  general, 
are  not  concerned,  may  be  reduced  to  a  neceffity  of  denying 
the  natural  likewife,  and  confequently  into  abfolute  atheifm. 
Your  Pope  pretends  to  make  univerfal  and  infallible  decrees 
in  matters  of  religion  ;  our  dodor  infallible  demonftrations  : 
and  both  of  them  fend  every  one  to  the  devil,  who  does  not; 
believe  in  them,  and  in  all  cafes  like  them. 


*  Quafi  ego  id  curem  quid  iUe  aiat  aut  neget:  illud  quaero  quid  ei  confentaneum , 
fit  dicere.     de  Fin.  L.  2. 
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HO'  I  do  not  believe  Plato  to  have  been  a  dogmatifl:, 
even  when  he  appears  fuch,  on  the  faith  of  St.  Austin, 
any  more  than  I  believe  Arcksilaus  to  have  di^guifed  his  real 
fentimcnts,  and  to  have  continued  a  dogmatift,  even  vi'hen 
he  avowed  fcfpticifm,  on  the  faith  of  the  fame  faint,  or  of 
a  pafilige  in  Sf.xtus  Empiricus  ;  yet  muft  it  be  owned  that 
SocaAT£6  and  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  metaphyfical  doo-— 
matifm,  which  the  latter  Pythagoricians  and  Piatonicians 
revived  long  afterwards,  and  which  prevails  to  this  day. 
It  was  a  maxim  of  theirs,  that  we  may  have  knowledge 
concerning  things  perceptible  by  intelled,  but  opinion  only 
concerning  things  perceptible  by  fenfe ;  and  it  was  on  the 
ftrength  of  this  maxim,  perhaps,  that  the  former,  after  he 
had  brought  philofophy  down  from  the  clouds,  went  up 
thither  again  to  find  the  principles  of  morality,  and  the  rules 
of  human  life.  Whether  we  pretend,  like  thofe  philofophers, 
to  contemplate  immaterial  forms,  and  the  eternal  ideal  archi- 
types  that  exift  in  God,  or  whether  we  affert,  that  all  the  re- 
lations of  things  appear  to  us  what  they  are  abfolutely  and  ne-- 
Gcffarily  in  themfelves,  there  is  an  infallible,  tho'  human  crite-- 
rion  eftabliihed  to  which,  fays  Clarke,  and  he  quotes  the 
bible  for  it,  even  God  himfelf  appeals. 

From  fuch  knowledge  as  this,  knowledge  which  no  man 
ever  had,  nor  could  have,  the  whole  fyftem  of  artificial  theo- 
logy, which  corrupted  natural  religion,  was  deduced.  It 
ferved  in  no  fort  to  promote  the  reformation  of  mankind,  and 
it  involved  the  profefTors  of  it  in  a  thoufand  difiiculties  and: 
difputes  that  rendered  them  ridiculous  to  one  another  and: 
every  one  perhaps  to  himfelf,  unlefs  there,  were  fome  as  en- 
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thufiaflical  and  as  mad  in  thofe  days  as  Plotinus,  Porphyry, 
Jamblicus,  and  others  grew  to  be  after  the  beginning  of 
chriftianity.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  great  theological, 
that  is,  the  platonic  fchool  went  from  one  extreme  into  ano- 
ther. It  fuited  the  vanity  of  thefe  philofophers  better  to  aflert 
that  nothing  was  to  be  known  in  general,  than  to  own  that 
the  reputation  of  their  fchool  in  particular  had  been  raifed 
on  a  fantaftic  fcience :  and  after  exercifing  their  wit  to  prove 
that  they  were  mafters  of  divine  knowledge,  they  exercifed  it 
to  prove  that  they  knew  nothing,  no  not  the  exiftence  of  a 
Supreme  Being. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  philofophy  of  the  academy  became 
little  more  than  an  exercife  of  wit  and  eloquence.  Tully 
purges  himfelf,  in  one  place,  from  the  imputation  of  engaging 
in  the  academical  fedl  on  thefe  motives,  or  on  that  of  loving 
to  difpute  *  ;  and  yet  he.  confeffes,  in  the  fecond  Tufculan, 
that  the  cuftom  of  difputing  on  every  fide  pleafed  him,  becaufe 
it  was  "  maxima  dicendi  exercitatio.".  But  whatever  en- 
gaged him  in  it,  his  engagements  carried  him  very  far,  as  we 
may  fee  in  his  books  of  the  nature  of  the  gods.  I  cite  thefe, 
becaufe  they  ferve  extremely  to  my  purpofe,  which  is  to  fhew, 
by  contrafting  the  ftoicians  and  the  academicians  together  (for 
the  Epicureans  cannot  have  their  place  here,  tho'  they  too  were 
dogmatifts)  how  unfit  th-e  philofophers  of  both  thefe  fchools 
were,  from  very  oppofite  caufes  and  different  extremes,  to  efta- 
blifh  the  fundamental  principle  of  true  religion,  or  indeed  to 
cftablifli  any  thing.  The  difcourfe  of  Balbus  is  a  rhapfody 
of  fenfe  and  nonfenfe,  of  very  good  arguments  "  a  pofteriori" 
that  there  is  a  God,  "  effe  aliquot!  numen  prasftantiflimje 
**  -mentis,"  of  fophiftical  fyllogifms  to  prove  the  fame  thing 
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*'  a  priori,"  and  of  idle  traditions,  gravely  produced,  to  con- 
firm the  whole  by  fact  as  well  as  reafon.      All  this  he  advances 
with  equal  afTurance,   the  weak  and  the  ftrong,   the  falfe  and 
the  true.     Balbus   could  do  no  otherwife.      He  had  the  tafk 
of  explaining  and  defending  artificial,    not  natural  theology, 
fuperftition,    not  religion.      He  was  obliged,   therefore,  as  all 
they  are  whofe  ultimate  end   is  error,   to  proceed   from  the 
firft  on   principles  ill  alTumed,   to   reafon  falfely,  and  to  con- 
clude precarioufly,  but  dogmatically.     The  dilcourfe  of  Cotta 
is   an   ingenious   declamation,    wherein   he   refutes  the  ftoical 
fyf^em,  and  renders  it  ridiculous.    But  then  he  difputes  fo  vehe- 
mently againft  it,  and  his  arguments  extend  fo  far,  that  Tully  * 
makes  his  own  brother  accufe  the  pontiff  diredly,   and   him- 
felf  by  confequence  indiredlly,    of  atheifm.      "  Studio  contra 
"  floicos  differendi,  deos  mihi  videtur  funditus  tollere."    What 
fays  Tully   in  his  own  name  ?     He  tells  his   brother,    that 
Cotta   difputes  in  that  manner,  rather  to  confute  the  ftoics, 
than   to  deftroy   the  religion  of  mankind   "...    magis    .  .  . 
"  quam  ut   hominum  deleat  religionem."      But  Quinctus 
anfwers,   that  is,   Tully  makes  him  anfwer,   he  was  not  the 
bubble  of  an  artifice,   employed  to  fave  the  appearance  of  de- 
parting from  the  public  religious  inftitutions,    "  ne  communi 
"  jure  migrare  videatur."      When  you  join  to  this  fbort  con- 
verfation,  the   expreilion,   which  concludes  the  third  book  of 
the  nature  of  the  gods,  where  Tully  fays  very  drily,  that  the 
difputation  of  Balbus  feemed  to  him  the  moft  probable   "  ad 
"  veritatis  fimilitudinem   propenfior,"    you  will    fee   that,    if 
the  academicians  did  not  profefs  atheifm,   becaufe  they  could 
profefs  nothing,  yet  fome  of  them  might  efteera  this  to  be  the 
moft  probable  opinion,  as  Tully  efteemed  that  of  theifm  to 
be,  even  when  the  abfurdities  of  the  portic  were  blended  with 
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it  or  deduced  from  it.  Thus  doubt,  concerning  the  exiftence 
of  any  fuperior  Being,  arofe  in  the  fame  fchool,  from  which  fo 
much  artificial  theology  had  been  propagated  :  and  the  fu- 
blime  doctrines  of  the  divine  Plato  ended  in  arrant  fcepti- 
cifm  as  they  led  to  it,  and  as  he  defigned  they  fhould,  if  the 
man  in  the  world  who  admired  him  the  moft,  who  feemed 
to  have  lived  with  him,  and  who  would  rather  have  erred 
with  him,  than  have  been  in  the  right  with  others,  all  which 
are  Tully's  own  profefiions,  knew  him  better  than  St.  Austin 
or  any  modern  pedant. 


XXXIII. 


THESE  firft  and  crude  reflexions  may  be  fufficient  to 
fhew  that  the  heathen  philofophers  were  not  unable  to 
reform  mankind,  for  the  reafons  given  by  Dr.  Clarke,  but  for 
reafons  of  a  very  different  kind.  I  miglit  even  have  faved 
myfelf  tlie  trouble  perhaps  of  defcending  into  fo  many  parti- 
culars ;  fince  it  v/ould  have  been  not  only  an  anfwcr  "  ad 
'*'  hominem,"  but  a  full  anfwer  to  all  tliat  can  be  urged  in 
favor  of  the  fime  hypothefis,  to  have  a/ked,  v.'hcther  the  re- 
formation, which  heathen  philofophers  could  not  bring  about 
cffedually,  has  been  effected  under  the  jevvijli  and  chriftian 
difpenfations  ?  Under  thcfe,  all  the  knowledge,  and  all  the 
means,  which  are  aflumed  to  be  neccffary,  and  to  have  been 
deficient  in  the  ffate  of  pnganifm,  as  well  as  fome  means  really 
^vantipg  to  the  philofophers,  were  amply  fupplied. 

^^'■CoNsiDER   Judaifm'^'^s'-'l  religion  given   by  God   himfelf, 

in  the  moft  oftenfible  manner,   to  a  people   whom   he  chofe 

to  be  his  peculiar  people,  whom  he  feparatcd  from  the  reft  oi 
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mankind,  and  with  whom  he  made  a  folemn  covenant. 
Conlider  the  whole  feries  of  miracles,  that  were  wrought  to 
convince,  to  perfuade,  to  afTift  and  defend,  to  reward  and  to 
punifh  this  people  occafionally.  Add  to  all  this,  that  God 
exercifed  kingly  power  amongft  them  for  a  time,  and  that 
the  Shecinah,  or  his  divine  prefence  over  the  mercy-feat, 
continued  amongft  them  till  the  deftrudion  of  their  firft 
temple.  Confider  this,  and  then  confider  that  their  hiftory 
is  little  elfe  than  a  relation  of  their  rebelling  and  repenting, 
of  their  pronenefs  to  one,  and  of  the  extreme  difficulty  with 
which  they  were  drawn,  even  by  fupernatural  means,  to  the 
other.  Confider  that  thefe  rebellions  were  not  thofe  of  parti- 
cular men,  furprifed  and  hurried  into  difobedience  by  their 
paffions,  but  national  deliberate  violations  of  the  law,  and 
defiances  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Is  it  poilible  that  any  one, 
who  believes  the  hifliory  of  the  bible  true,  fhould  believe,  after 
he  has  read  it,  that  the  want  of  a  divine  authority,  and  of  a 
principle  higher  than  reafon,  hindered  the  heathen  philofo- 
phers  from  reforming  the  world  efFe6l:ually  ;  that  they  would 
have  fucceeded,  if  they  had  really  had  them,  as  they  fome- 
times  pretended  to  them  :  and  that,  for  this  reafon,  which 
they  were  fagacious  enough  to  difcover,  they  defired  and  ex- 
peeled  a  revelation  ?  Surely  it  is  impofTible. 

The  Jews  had  not  fuch  continual  and  immediate  commu- 
nications with  God  by  their  high  prieft  and  their  prophets, 
after  their  return  from  the  babylonian  captivity,  as  before  it, 
neither  were  they  eye-witnefTes  of  fuch  frequent  manifefca- 
tions  of  his  glory  and  power,  as  their  fathers  had  been  :  and 
yet  what  a  reformation,  in  point  of  religion,  was  wrought 
among  them  after  the  re-eftablirhment  of  their  church  and 
ftate  ?  How  much  more  zealouHy  and  fleadily  were  they  at- 
tached to  their  law  }     This  difference  was  owing,  no  doubt, 
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to  the  inftitution  of  fynagogues  in  every  place  where  a  congre- 
gation often  perfons  could  be  affembled,  and  to  other  improve- 
ments of  their  ecclefiaftical  difcipline  and  worfhip,  which  had 
a  worderful  effe6l  on  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  raifed  it  to  en- 
thufiafm,  but  preferved  it  orthodox.  Socrates  and  Plato 
then,  to  quote  no  others  of  the  heathen  philofophers,  might 
have  had  the  fame  fuccefs,  in  reforming  the  manners  of  men> 
and  in  reftoring  the  purity  of  natural  religion  at  Athens,  with- 
out any  divine  miflion,  that  Esdras  and  Nehemias  had  at 
Jerufalem  in  reviving  and  improving  more  effedually  the  ce- 
remonies and  obfervances  of  judaifm,  by  means  which  expe- 
rience and  good  policy  fuggefted  to  them,  if  the  two  greeks 
had  been,  as  the  two  jews  were,  the  legiflators  and  fecond 
founders  of  their  commonwealth. 

There  is  fo  little  pretence  to  draw  the  fhadow  of  an  argu- 
ment, from  the  ineffe6lual  endeavours  of  the  heathen  philofo- 
phers to  reform  the  world,  that  the  world  has  not  been  effectually 
reformed,  nor  any  one  nation  in  it,  even  by  the  promulgation  of 
the  gofpel,  ev^en  where  chriftianity  has  fiouriflied  moil  in  fpecu- 
lation  and  external  devotion.  The  Son  of  God,  God  himfelf, 
came  upon  earth,  was  born  of  a  woman,  lived  among  men, 
preached  a  new  covenant,  wrought  miracles,  fent  his  difciples 
to  all  nations,  who  eftablifhed  his  church  among  them.  What 
has  happened?  This  church  has  been  fo  far  from  reforming 
mankind,  that  it  ftood  in  need  of  being  itfelf  reformed  as  fooii 
as  it  was  eftabliH-ied.  The  gates  of  hell  have  not  yet  prevailed 
againfl:  it,  and  we  are  to  believe  that  they  never  will.  But  the 
gates  of  hell  have  fhook  it  extremely  in  all  ages,  and  the  prince 
of  hell  has  made  from  the  firft  moft  terrible  incurfions  within 
the  pale  of  it.  Much  zeal  has  been  exprefled  about  articles 
of  faith,  much  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  outward  fervice 
of  God  ;   and  wealth,  and  power,  and  pomp,  and  dignity  have 
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been  laviilily  beftowed  on  an  order  of  men,  who  affed:  to  be 
thought  fucceffors  to  the  apoflles,  and  whofe  inftitution  is 
avowedly  directed  to  reform  the  manners  of  men  as  well  as 
preferve  the  purity  of  faith.  Every  defedt,  except  that  of 
not  living  up  to  their  dodlrines,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have 
rendered  the  preachers  of  natural  religion  incapable  of  re- 
forming the  world,  has  been  fupplied  in  the  preachers  of  re- 
vealed religion.  The  doctrines  ot  thefe  men  have  been  cer- 
tainly enforced  by  a'divine  authority :  and  they  have  been  aflifted 
by  an  higher  principle  than  philofophy  and  bare  reafon.  They 
had  anciently  all  the  advantages  of  oppolition  and  perfecution. 
They  have  enjoyed  ever  fince,  and  during  a  courfe  of  fourteen 
centuries,  all  thofe  of  fupport  and  of  favor  from  civil  govern- 
ment and  of  blind  fubmiffion  from  the  people.  With  all  thefe 
advantages  they  have  not  wrought  a  more  effectual  reforma- 
tion. Morality  has  not  been  better  taught  by  them,  nor  bet- 
ter pradlifed  under  their  influence.  On  the  contrary,  having 
united  in  themfelves  the  two  charaders  of  philofophers  and 
priefts,  they  have  often  facrificed  the  former  to  the  latter,  not 
for  the  fake  of  revealed  religion,  which  is  founded  on  natural, 
and  can  require  no  fuch  facrifice,  but,  like  the  priefts  of 
paga-nifm,   for  the  fake  of  their  craft. 

Examples  will  be  brought,  I  know,  in  oppofition  to  what 
is  here  advanced.  Examples  of  a  religious  zeal,  which  pre- 
vailed among  all  the  primitive  chriftians,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
tho'  fome  of  them  declined,  many  of  them  courted,  martyr- 
dom ;  examples  of  particular  men  who  have  deferved  a  fort  of 
apotheofis  for  the  purity  of  their  dodlrines  and  the  fan<51:ity  of 
their  lives;  and  examples  on  the  other  hand  of  pagan  ferocity 
and  cruelty,  contrafted  with  chriftian  moderation  and  charity. 
It  would  not  be  hard,  but  it  would  be  a  long  and  invidious  tafk, 
to  fhew,  in  a  variety  of  inftances,  how  partially  thefe  examples 
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are  produced,   and   thefe   comparifons   are   made.      Let  us  be 
content  v/ith  a  few  general  reflections. 

That  a  religious  and  enthuliaftical  zeal  animated  many  of 
the  primitive  chriftians,  both  the  orthodox  and  the  heretics,  is 
moft  certain.  But  to  make  the  example  prove  what  it  is  de- 
fianed  to  prove,  this  zeal  fliould  have  been  Angular,  a  pecu- 
liar effed  of  chriftian  revelation  ;  whereas  nothing  is,  nor  has 
been  ever  more  common.  The  zeal  of  the  Jews,  vvhilft  they 
lived  in  the  midft  of  revelations  and  miracles,  was  not  com- 
parable to  that  which  they  flievved  when  they  had  nothing 
but  the  foolifh  comments  of  their  Mifhnical  doctors,  inftead  of 
one,  and  enthufiaftical  vifions  and  fuperftitious  figns  inflead 
of  the  other.  We  fhall  find  the  fame  if  we  go  for  examples 
to  many  of  the  pagan  nations.  We  fliall  find  not  only  par- 
ticular men,  but  whole  bodies  of  men,  among  them,  as  well 
as  among  chriftians,  ready  to  devote  themfelves  to  death,  not 
only  for  their  abfurd  religions,  but  for  their  attachment  to  a 
party,  or  to  the  moft  whimfical  point  of  imaginary  honor. 
It  is  not  much  to  that  of  revelation,  therefore,  to  afcribe  to  it 
what  may  be  the  effeft  of  .impofture  and  error  :  and  enthu- 
fiafm  is  no  more  a  proof  of  true  religion,  than  martyrdom  is 
of  a  orood  caufe. 

The  examples  of  men,  reputed  faints  for  the  purity  of 
their  do6lrinc,  and  the  holy  aufterity  of  their  lives,  will  avail 
as  little  to  fhew  that  the  chriftian  revelation  reformed  the 
world,  any  more  than  the  endeavours  of  heathen  philofophers. 
Their  do6lrines,  the  dodrines  of  thefe  faints  I  mean,  were 
fuch  as  related  either  to  the  metaphyfical  fpeculations  of 
theology,  and  to  the  pradice  of  ceremonies  and  rites  efta- 
blifhed  for  outward  worfliip  and  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  or  to 
moral  obligations  and  the  duties  of  natural  religion.     About 
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the  fiift,  and  fecond,  it  muft  be  confefTed  that  the  paftors  of 
the  church  were  in  thofe  days  as  they  are  in  ours,  extremely 
intent.  But  the  difputes  that  arofe  among  them,  on  ail  fuch 
occaiions,  and  the  Icandal  with  which  they  were  carried  on 
by  all  fides,  leave  it  very  doubtful  to  whom  this  purity  is  to  be 
afcribed,  and  much  more  probable  that  it  was  to  be  afcribed 
to  none.  It  fceras  that  no  fide  had  a  good  claim  to  it,  in 
many  cafes,  whilfl:  the' difputes  lafled.  When  they  were  de- 
termined by  councils,  however  this  detern:iination  was  pro- 
cured, a  ftandard  of  purity  was  afiumed  to  be  fixed  ;  and 
authority  did  what  neither  reafon  nor  revelation  could  do,  it 
afcertained  orthodoxy  in  belief  and  pradlice,  till  new  difputes 
arofe,  or  till  old  ones  were  revived.  Tliefe  dodrincs  and 
thefe  rites  have  been  fo  far  from  reforming  the  world,  that 
they  have  promoted,  by  the  difputes  raifed  about  them,  more 
hatred,  malice  and  uncharitablenefs,  than  ever  was  in  it  be- 
fore. They  have  diminifhed  the  flames  neither  of  ambition 
nor  avarice.  They  have  added  frefh  fuel  to  them,  and  have 
kindled  new  flames  of  their  own.  In  fhort,  the  examples 
of  thefe  flints,  with  refpe6l  to  thefe  dodtrines,  will  never 
prove  the  utility  of  revelation:  and  with  refped:  to  thofe 
that  regard  moral  obligations,  and  the  duties  of  natural  re- 
ligion, they  cither  negledled  them,  or  taught  them  more 
imperfedly  than  feveral  of  the  heathen  philofophers.  When 
I  lay  that  they  negleded  them,  this  I  mean.  The  theology 
contained  in  the  gofpel  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compafs.  It  is- 
marvellous  indeed,  but  it  is  plain,  and  it  is  employed  through- 
out, to  enforce  natural  religion.  This  feems  to  be  the  end, 
and  revealed  religion  the  means,  both  which  it  would  have 
been  for  the  honor  of  chriftianity  and  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind to  have  left  fo.  But  the  faints,  that  have  been  quoted,, 
took  another  courfe  from  the  firft.  Inftead  of  making  theo- 
logy, and  the  external  duties  of  religion,  ferve  as  mean^,   they 
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infilled  on  them  as  if  knowledge  in  metaphyfics,  ceremony 
and  ecclefiaftical  doniinion,  had  been  the  principal  ends  of 
revelation.  They  infifted  on  them  fo  conftantly  and  fo  vo- 
luminoufly,  that  natural  religion  held  but  the  fecond  place  in 
their  fyftem,  and  that  righteoufnefs  of  faith  became  much 
more  important  than  righteoufnefs  of  works.  On  this  account 
we  may  fay  that  they  negleded,  in  fome  fort,  the  dodrines 
of  natural  religion  :  they  praclifed  them  ill,  and  they  could 
fcarce  fail  to  teach  them  both  imperfectly  and  erroneoufly  ; 
fince  they  derived  them,  "  a  priori,"  from  principles  of  their 
own  theology,  and  from  the  ideas  they  framed  of  the  divine 
attributes,  inftead  of  deriving  them  "  a  pofteriori  "  from  the 
conftitution  of  the  human  fyflem.  To  this  we  mufc  afcribe 
the  wild  allegories  with  which  they  perplexed  the  plaineft 
dilates  of  reafon,  the  affeded  refinements,  which  are  im- 
pradticable  in  any  national  fociety,  and  the  immoral  do£lrines 
which  ought  to  have  been  banifhed,  with  the  faints  who  taught 
them,  out  of  all  focieties.  The  charge,  I  bring,  is  not  that 
of  pafiion  or  prejudice,  no,  nor  of  ignorance.  I  am  able  to 
iuftify  it  in  all  it's  parts,  by  fome  inftances :  and  if  you  would 
fee  it  made  good  by  more,  and  by  more  learned  authorities, 
confult  fuch  writers  as  Barbeyrac,  who  was  provoked  by  a 
faucy  monk,  to  publifh  his  book,  "  La  moralite  des  peres." 
Confult  other  critics,  of  whom  there  are  many.  Nay,  confult 
the  authors  who  deny  his  charge  :  and  I  will  appeal  to  your 
judgment  on  what  you  can  find  even  in  them,  provided  you 
weigh  the  facts  in  the  balance  of  common  fenfc,  and  pay  no 
regard  to  their  judgments. 

Thus  much  for  purity  of  dodlrine.  Much  lefs  needs  to  be 
faid  about  holinefs  and  auflerity  of  life.  The  hiftories  of 
faints  have  been  in  all  religions,  even  more  than  thofe  of  any 
other  eminent  pefons,  little  better  than  panegyrical  romances. 
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The  reafon  of  which  is  obvious  enough.  No  man,  for  in- 
ftance,  is  fo  filly,  I  prefume,  at  this  time,  unlefs  he  be  a 
rofy crucian,  as  to  give  any  more  credit  to  the  biographers  of 
the  egyptian  hermits,  Anthony  and  Paul,  than  to  thofe  of 
Pythagoras  and  Appollonius  of  Thyana.  All  their  re- 
lations are  fluffed  alike  with  the  moft  evident  falfehoods,  the 
moft  puerile  abfurdities,  and  the  grolTeil:  fuperflitions  ;  for 
many  of  tbefe  were  common  to  pagans,  jews  and  chriflians : 
and  yet  the  firft  of  the  biographers,  I  mention,  who  yield  in' 
none  of  thefe  refpedls  to  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  Philo- 
STRATUs,  or  any  other  compiler  of  lying  legends,  were  famous 
faints,  Athanasius  and  Jerom.  But  further,  if  we  allow 
the  fandlity  and  auflerity  of  fome  particular  men,  or  of  fome^ 
particular  orders  of  men,  to  have  been,  and  to  be,  as  great  as 
they  are  reprefented,  this  will  be  far  from  proving  the  refor- 
mation of  the  world  by  chriftianity.  There  were  antiently, 
among  the  heathens,  chaldsans,  gymnofophifts  and  others, 
and  there  are  now,  both  among  them  and  the  mahometans, 
particular  men,  and  orders  of  men,  of  great  fan 6fity  of  life,  nay 
of  greater  than  any  amongft  chriflians  ;  if  fanclity  be  to  be 
meafured,  as  they  who  would  make  the  objecflion  I  anfwer 
meafure  it,  by  auflerity.  It  is  unneceffary  to  quote  the  in- 
ftancesj  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  our  books  of  travels. 
Even  Simeon  Stylites,  who  flood  fafling  and  praying  on  the 
top  of  a  column  fo  many  years  together,  has  been  outdone  by 
multitudes.  What  now  can  be  faid  ?  If  thefe  examples  are  not 
fufficient  to  prove  that  heathen  philofophers  and  mahometan 
dodors  have  reformed  the  world,  will  examples  of  the  fame, 
or  of  an  inferior  kind,  prove  that  chriftianity  has  ? 

It   will  not  be  faid,   I  think,  that  luxury  and   debauchery 
have  been  reftrained  by  chriftianity.      It  was  a  proverbial  fay- 
ing   "  Daphnicis   moribus  vivere  :  "    and   Cassius,   if  I  re- 
member 
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member   right,    would  not  fuffer  his  araiy  to  encamp  at  An- 
tioch,   left  his  foldiers  fliould  be  corrupted  by  the  manners  of 
the  place.   But  where  is  the  court  or  city,  in  which  chriftianity 
is  profefled,   to  which  this   phrafe  might  not  be  applied  ?   1 
know  of  none,   nor  is  there  any  good  reafon  to  believe  there 
v/as  any  fuch  antiently,  neither  that  of  Constantine,   what- 
ever his  panegyrift  advances,   nor  that  of  Charlemagne,  tho' 
your  church   has  thought  fit.  for  other  reafons  to  make  faints 
of  both  thefe  princes.      Upon  this,   therefore,  divines  will  be 
afiiamed   to   infift,   or  may  be  eafily  made  fo  ;   fince  it  is  not 
difficult  to  fliew  them,  that  the  men  of  their  own  order,  who 
did  not  mend  their  manners  afterwards,    were  famous  even  in 
the  fourth   century  for  following  thofe  of  Daphne.      But   it 
will  be  founded  high  that  the  patience,   moderation  and  cha- 
rity, which  chriftianity  infpires,   foftened  the  turbulent,  fierce 
and  cruel  temper  of  paganifm,   and  wrought,   by   doing  this, 
a  wonderful  reformation  in  the  world.      You  muft  remember 
that  this  fact  has  been  afl^erted  to  be  undeniable,  and  yet  it  is   . 
falfe :    the   very  contrary  is   true.      Constantine   did,    I   be- 
lieve, expedl   that  the  eftablifhment  of  the  chriftian  religion 
in   the  empire   would    have  this   effe6l.      But  his   expe6lation 
proved  vain  :   and  I  might  appeal  to  the  ecclefiaftical  and  ci- 
vil hiftory  of  the  laft  fourteen  hundred  years,  that  is,  from  his 
days  to  ours,   to  vouch  for  me.      The   v»/hole  tenor   of  them 
proves  that  revolts  againft  government,   and  diforders  or  every 
kind,   have  been  at  leaft  as  frequent  in  the  chriftian  world  as 
in  the  pagan.     There  were  never  more,  nor  more  unjuft,   nor 
more  cruel  wars  than  chriftians  have  waged,  and  the  perfecu- 
tions  and  mafllicres,  that  may  be  reproached  to  them  are  fuch, 
in  all  circumftanccs  of  inhumanity,   as  can   be    reproached   to 
no   other  people  except   the  Jews.      That  any   part  of  thefe 
evils  ought  to  be  afcnbed  to  gofpel  chriftianity,   I   neither  fay 
nor  believe.   They  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  principles  of  it. 
5  But 
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But  this  I  fay,  and  believe,  that  the  chriftian  revelation  has 
not  effe(5tually  reformed  the  world.  There  never  was  in  itfelf 
a  more  rifible,  nor  in  it's  confequences  a  more  lamentable 
abfurdity  impofed  on  mankind  than  this,  that  a  certain  order 
of  men  fliould  be  inftituted,  not  only  to  prefide  in  the  exer- 
cifes  of  public  worfhip,  and  to  exhort  others  to  the  pradlice  of 
their  known  duties,  but  to  think  for  the  reft,  and  to  didate 
opinions  to  them  on  matters  of  nice  fpeculation  concerning 
which  they  themfelves  were  never^agreed,  and  which  have  no 
immediate  connexion  with  thefe  knov/n  duties.  This  abfur- 
dity, however,  has  prevailed  in  the  chriftian  as  in  other  reli- 
gions of  pofitive  inftitution :  and  in  this,  as  in  them,  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  clergy  has  become  the  fpirit  of  the  religion.  They, 
who  fhould  have  preached  concord,  have  preached  difcord  ; 
and  they,  who  fhould  have  promoted  peace,  have  animated 
to  war.  They  have  given  continual  pretence  to  ferocity  and 
cruelty  ;  they  have  often  irritated  them  above  their  ufual  ex- 
ceffes ;  and  the  prophane  application  of  a  fcrap  *  of  the  gofpel 
has  ferved  to  deluge  whole  nations  in  blood.  A  private  opi- 
nion, however  true,  that  was  not  exadlly  conformable  to  an 
ccclefiaftical  decifion,  was  termed  herely :  and  againft  fuch 
herefy,  as  againft  the  greateft  of  crimes,  the  paftlons  of  men 
were  inflamed  under  the  name  of  zeal. 

Tho'  I  avoid  to  defcend  into  particulars,  let  me  juft  com- 
pare natural  ferocity  and  cruelty  with  religious,  by  mentioning 
one  example  of  the  former,  and  tv;o  of  the  latter.  The  bar- 
barous people,  who  broke  into  the  Roman  empire,  had  no 
motives  but  thofe  of  plundering  wealthy  provinces,  and  fettling 
in  better  climates.  Religion  was  fo  far  from  being  a  motive 
to  theie  enterprifes,  that  they  embraced  generally  that  of  the 

*  Compel  them  to  come  in. 
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nations  they  conquered.  They  were  guilty,  no  doubt,  of 
great  violence  and  cruelty  ;  but  when  you  have  read  the  mod 
exaggerated  accounts  of  their  proceedings,  read  thofe  which 
are  contained  in  the  Bible,  of  the  invalion  of  Paleftine,  and 
thofe  which  Spaniili  authors  themfelves  give  of  the  invafion  of 
America.  Thefe  events  that  happened  at  an  immenfe  dif- 
tance  of  time,  and  were  brought  about  under  very  different 
ceconomies  of  religion  and  policy,  arc,  therefore,  the  more 
proper  to  fhew  how  religion  may  furnifh  a  pretence  to  natural 
ferocity  and  cruelty,  as  well  as  aggravate  both  ;  and  that  it 
has  alvvays  done  fo  either  by  it's  own  fpirit,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
judaifm,  or  by  that  of  it's  teachers,  as  in  the  cafe  of  chrlftia- 
nity.  When  the  Ifraelites  marched  to  the  conqueft  of  Canaan, 
the  ark  and  the  priefts  marched  before  them.  An  antient 
promife,  which  God  made  to  Abraham,  when  he  made  that 
covenant  with  him  which  was  the  foundation  of  their  reli- 
gion, was  the  foundation  of  the  juftice  of  this  expedition,  and 
the  immediate  commands  of  God  were  urged  to  authorife  fuch 
extirpations  of  people,  as  no  other  hiftory  can  parallel,  as  it  is 
impoffible  to  read  without  horror,  as  were  unneceffary  to  give 
them  a  fecure  poiTefTion  of  the  country,  and  as  neither  this 
reafon,  nor  any  other,  could  excufe.  When  the  Spaniards 
failed  to  the  conqueft  of  America,  jQlver  and  gold  were  their 
objedis,  but  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  was  their  pre-- 
tence.  That  wretch,  pope  Alexander  the  fixth,  made  themi 
a  donation  of  an  entire  hemifphere  :  and  priefts  and  monks 
were  fent,  that  they  might  add  the  fury  of  bigotry  to  that, 
of  avarice. 

I  might  reft  the  matter  here,  having  faid  enough  to  ftiew 
how  falfe  and  trifling  the  argument  is  which  Clarke  en^ 
deavours  to  draw  from  an  incapacity  in  the  heathen  philofo- 
phers,   both  for  want,  of  knowledge,   which  was  not,  and  for 

5  want 
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want  of  other  means,  which  was  their  cafe^  to  reform  man- 
kind, and  from  the  affumed  fufficiency  of  revelation  alone  to 
produce  this  effed.  But  I  chufe  to  wind  up  the  whole,  by 
dedring  you  to  retrace,  in  your  mind,  the  progrefs  made  in  fo- 
ciability,  civility,  and  every  moral  virtue,  in  the  heathen  re- 
publics of  Greece  and  Rome,  before  and  fince  the  chriftian 
revelation.  Authors  may  declaim  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  to 
aggravate  particular  vices,  and  to  take  of  from  the  luftre  of 
particular  virtues  ;  they  will  pcrfuade  no  man,  who  reads  and 
judges  for  himfelf,  that  the  pradice  of  piety  and  virtue  has 
increafed  among  the  Greeks,  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
downwards,  under  the  influence  of  chriftian  paftors,  as  it  did, 
under  the  influence  of  heathen  philofophers  and  legiflators  ; 
from  the  time  when  Thucidides  reprefents  them  like  lawlefs 
favages,  who  went  pirating  and  ravifliing  about,  to  the  days 
when  Athens  and  Sparta  floriflied.  As  little  will  the  fame 
authors  perfuade  that  the  diftance  in  virtue  between  that  rout 
of  fliepherds  and  outlaws  who  formed  a  ftate  under  Romulus, 
and  the  citizens  of  Rome  in  the  beft  ages  of  that  common- 
wealth, was  not  vaftly  greater  than  any  improvement  of  the 
lame  kind,  that  was  made  among  them,  from  the  time  that 
Rome  became  chriftian.  /-— "f 

If  it  appears  now  to  be  true,  in  fad,  that  neither  reafon 
nor  revelation,  neither  heathen  nor  chriftian  philofophers, 
neither  human  nor  divine  laws,  have  been  able  to  reform 
the  manners  of  men  effedually  ;  may  we  not,  nay  muft  we 
not  conclude  that  fuch  a  reformation  is  inconfiftent  with 
the  original  conftitution  of  the  human  fyftem  ?  Muft  we  not 
conclude  that  appetites,  paftions,  and  the  immediate  objeds 
cf  pleafure,  will  be  always  of  greater  force  to  determine 
men  than  reafon,  and  the  more  remote  objedt  as  well  as 
complicated  notion  of  happinefs  ?    Such  is  the  imperfedl  ftate 
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in  which  we  are  placed ;  a  ftate  wherein  the  vice  and  virtue 
of  our  moral,  like  the  good  and  evil  of  our  phyfical  world, 
prevail  in  their  turns,  and  are  often,  at  the  beft,  and  in  the 
moft  favorable  circumftances,  but  equally  ballanced  on  the 
whole.  Why  there  is  fuch  a  ftate  as  this,  and  how  to  re- 
concile it  to  the  ideas  of  holinefs  and  goodnefs,  let  thofe 
men  inquire  who  fay  that  God  appeals  to  man,  who  take 
him  at  his  word,  and  prefume  to  judge  him  accordingly. 
But  let  you  and  I  pronounce ;  that  fmce  there  is  fuch  a  ftate 
as  this  in  the  univerfal  fyftem,  it  was  fit  and  right  that  there 
fhould  be  fuch  a  ftate.  On  this  head  we  may,  we  ought  to 
be  dogmatical. 

XXXIV. 

WHAT  has  been  here  laid  down  is  fo  far  from  making 
natural,  or  revealed  religion,  or  any  means  that  tend 
to  the  reformation  of  mankind,  unneceftary,  that  it  makes 
them  all  more  neceflary.  Since  our  ftate  is  fo  imperfedl, 
fmce  it  is  fo  hard  to  keep  the  virtues  that  are  intimately 
connedled  with  the  happinefs,  and  the  vices  that  are  in- 
timately connected  with  the  mifery  of  mankind,  even  on 
a  balance,  nothing  ftiould  be  negleded  that  may  give  the 
advantage  to  the  former,  by  enforcing  moral  obligations  and 
all  the  dodrines  of  natural  religion.  As  nothing  fhould  be 
negleded,  fo  nothing  may  feem  in  fpeculation  fo  proper  to 
this  purpofe  as  a  true  revelation,  or  a  revelation  believed  to 
be  true :  and  if  experience  has  not  confirmed  fpeculation  in 
the  cafe  of  a  revelation  we  believe  to  be  true,  if  chriftianity,. 
which  has  enforced  natural  religion  in  fome  refpeds,  has 
corrupted  it  in  others,  the  maxim  may  ftill  remain  unfhook. 
The  natural^  the  genuine  effed:  of  the  gofpel  has  been  de- 
feated and  perverted,  and  much   has  been  done  towards  lef- 
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fening  the  authority  of  it,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
propagated. 

If  it  had  been  propagated  with  the  fame  fimph'city  and 
plainnefs,  with  which  it  was  taught  originally,  by  the  author 
of  it,  natural  religion  would  have  been  enforced,  and  could 
not  have  been  corrupted  by  chriftianity  ;  but  a  voluminous 
and  intricate  fyftem  of  artificial  theology  was  grafted  on  it, 
both  which  obfcrvations  have  been  made  already,  and  mufl:  be 
often  repeated  for  the  honor  of  the  gofpel.  This  fyftem  was 
framed  foon  by  habits  contra6led  in  the  fchools  of  judaifm 
and  paganifm.  In  the  firft,  their  fecond  or  oral  law,  that  is 
their  traditions  were  taught:  and  what  this  fcience  was  may 
be  feen  in  the  colledlion  of  them  made  a  century  and  an 
half  after  Christ,  by  one  of  their  Rabbins^-  the  fmall  obli- 
gation of  being  acquainted  with  which  we  ignorant  perfons 
owe  to  the  labors  of  feveral  great  fcholars.  What  the  fcience 
taught  in  the  others  was  we  know  from  the  remains  of  Py- 
thagorean dodrines,  and  from  the  writings  of  Plato,  that  are 
come  down  to  us,  and  that  were  in  great  vogue  among  the 
firfl;  teachers  of  chriftianity.  Well  might  thcfe  men  grow 
credulous  in  one,  fantaftical  in  the  other,  and  fuperftitious  in 
both.  Such  were  they  whom  we  call  very  properly  fathers 
of  the  church,  lince  they  begot  the  difcipline,  and  much  the 
greateft  part  of  the  dodrines  of  it.  Eafily  impofed  upon,  and 
prone  to  impofe,  like  the  Jews,  fond  of  myftery  and  of  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge  laid  beyond  the  bounds  of  all  knowledge, 
like  Pythagoric  and  Platonic  metaphyficians,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  ran  into  theological  obfcurity  with  the  light  of  the 
gofpel  fhining  before  them.  Accuftomed  to  declaim  rather 
than  reafon,  and  to  employ  figurative  ftyle  even  on  fubje6ls- 

*  J.udah  Hakkadofli,  or  the  holy., 
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that  require  the  moft  exa6t  determination  of  ideas  and  preci- 
iion  of  terms,  like  the  rhetors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  acciif-., 
tomed  to  advance  intrepidly  whatever  ferved  to  the  prefent  pur-'' 
pofe,  without  any  regard  to  truth,  like  the  fophifts  of  thofe  ages, 
which  pradice  St.  Jerom*  defended  and  imputed  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Padl,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  oppofed  fometimes  error 
to  error,  and  very  often  jargon  to  jargon. 

Such  fcience  as  this,  and  fuch  habits  as  thefe,  produced  in- 
finite abfurdities,  grounded  on  precarious  tradition  and  falfe 
reafoning,  with  which  I  fhall  meddle  in  this  place  no  further 
than  the  fubjed:  before  me  requires.  To  feek  the  will  of 
•God,  and  the  duty  of  man,  in  the  conftitution  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  human  nature,  wherein  they  are  moft  evidently 
revealed,  would  have  been  deemed  too  low  a  manner  of  phi- 
•lofophifing  for  thofe  men  to  take,  who  pretended  to  gifts  of 
the  fpirit,  whilft  that  opinion  was  rife  amongft  the  firft  chri- 
•ftians  ;  and  when  it  was  fo  no  longer,  their  fucceffors  had  a 
recourfe  that  ferved  them  almoft  as  well.  They  fought 
the  will  of  God,  and  the  duty  of  man,  in  their  own  com- 
ments and  paraphrafes  of  fcripture,  in  the  abflrad;  reafon 
of  things,  and  in  the  eternal  ideas,  where  Socrates  and 
Plato  had  fent  men  to  find  whatever  is  unknown  on  earth,  as 
Ariosto  fends  them  to  the  moon  to  find  whatever  is  lofr  on 
earth.  They  deduced  moral  obligations  from  the  divine 
attributes,  of  which  they  might  think  themlelves  more  com- 
petent judges  than  others,  becaufe  they  thought  themfelves 
better  informed  by  the  Jews  of  his  manner  of  government, 
and  by  chriftian  tradition,  if  I  dare  to  fay  fo,  of  his  private 
life  and  converfation. 

*  Vid.  Comm.  in  Ep.  ad  Gal.  C.  2. 
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Thf.se   methods  of  framing  and  defending  a  fyftem  of  re- 
ligion were  very  convenient.      They  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
fathers,  what  the  cabbala  was  in  thofe  of  the  rabbins.      If  they 
did  not  make  an  oral,  they  made  a  fecond  law,  necefiary  like 
the  other  in  pretence  to  the  perfe6lion  and  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  firft  ;   and  that  gathered  ?s  it  rolled  on,  till  it  became  as 
voluminous,  and,  by  dint  of  explanation  and  commentary,  as 
abftrufc.       Among    other   recommendations,  ■  infifted    on    by 
Clarkk,  of  thefe  methods  of  reafoning,  from  the  divine  attri- 
butes,  and   the  eternal  reafon  o{  things,   to  the  moral  obliga- 
tions, under  which  we  were  laid  by  the  will  of  God,  whereof 
I  fpeak  particularly  here,  and  to  the  deiigns  of  God  in  creating 
the  world  and  man,  as  well  as  to  the  condu(£l  of  his  providence, 
in  the  government  of  the  whole,  whereof  I   fliall  fpeak  here- 
after,  the  univerfality  of  them   is   one.      Now  it  is  this  very 
univerfality  which   aggravates   the   prefumption   of  mankind,, 
which   fets   the  danger  of  thefe    methods  of   reafoning  in  a 
Rronger  light,   and  which  proves  invincibly  againfl  him,   that 
they  are   far  from   being   what   he  aflerts  they  are,   the  beft, 
cleareft  and  certaineft  that  philofophy  affords.      When  we  de- 
duce the  will  of  God,   and  the  duty  of  man,  from  the  confti- 
tution   of  the  world,,  and   of  the   human  nature,  we  deduce 
them  from  real  knowledge;    and   we  may  have  the  certainty 
of  this  knowledge,,  through  all   the  parts. of  natural  religion,, 
if  we  never  lofe  light  of  the  iiril  principles  of  it.      That  men 
lofe  this  certainty,    both,  philofophers  and  others,  both  they 
who  reafon   "  a.  priori,"  and  fometimes  they  who  reafon   "  a 
"  pofleriori,"   is  true..     The  vaft  variety  of  opinions  concern- 
ing the  morality  and  immorality  of  actions,   and   the  number 
of  contradidlory  laws  that  have  been  all  made  with  the  fame 
defign,  to  promote  the  pradlice  of  natural  religion,  fhew  it  to 
be  fo.     But  the  difference  lies  here..    The'  neither- of  thefe 
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methods  can  fecure  men  abfolutely  from  error  in  forming  ge- 
neral maxims,  and  much  lefs  in  the  particular  applications  even 
of  fuch  of  thefe  as  are  true,  yet  they  have  in  one  cafe  a  fure 
criterion,  and  in  the  other  none  at  all.  The  reafoner  "  a 
"  pofteriori"  may  at  all  times  go  back  to  thofe  principles  of 
knowledge  from  which  he  fet  out,  and  which  he  will  find 
always  the  fame,  retrace  his  own  reafonings,  and  reftify  his 
■miftakes.  But  whither  fhall  the  reafoner  "  a  priori "  go? 
Shall  he  go  back  to  the  abftraft  reafon  of  things,  and  to  the 
moral  attributes  of  the  deity,  from  which  he  fet  out  ?  But  in 
them,  as  often  as  he  has  recourfe  to  them,  he  will  find  no  fuch 
-criterion.  The  notions  of  other  mtn  will  differ  from  his, 
and  the  firft  principles  of  his  boafted  knowledge,  for  want  of 
fuch  a  criterion,  will  be  founded  in  probability  at  beft.  It 
required  no  fuch  metaphyfical  apparatus,  as  Clarke  employs 
fomewhat  tedioully,  to  prove  that  all  perfedions  natural  and 
■moral  mufl:  be  attributes  of  the  felf-exiftent,  all-  perfedl  author 
of  all  being  ;  but  he  does  not  prove  what  he  afferts,  and  on 
the  proof  of  which  his  whole  argument  turns,  that  thefe  at- 
tributes are  the  fame  in  God,  as  they  are  in  our  ideas*.  He 
fays  indeed  that  he  has  proved  it :  and  it  we  do  not  accept 
his  proofs  he  leaves  us  to  recur  to  downright  atheifm  ;  nay, 
he  threatens  to  force  us  into  it.  Happily  he  has  not  been 
able  to  do  the  mifchief  he  meditated.  Many  a  man  believes 
in  God,  v.  ho  does  not  believe  in  him.  Many  a  man  difcerns, 
in  their  fulleft  light,  the  evidences  of  natural  religion,  and 
gives  their  due  weight  to  thofe  of  revealed  religion,  without 
taking  alTumptions  for  demonftrations,  and  a  chain  of  the 
former,  which  have  an  imaginary  connection  only,  for  a 
chain  of  the  latter  rifing  out  of  one  another,  and  clofely  con- 
neded  together. 

*  Evid.  P.  33,  34,  et  alibi. 
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I  have  enlarged  the  rather  on  this  head,  becaufe  the  ex- 
ample of  this  modern  divine  is  extremely  proper  to  give  us  an 
image  of  the  antient  divines  who  raifed  the  theological  fyftem. 
Few  of  them  reafoned  fo  well  even  as  he,  but  they  fet  the 
manner  which  he  and  the  reft  of  their  fucceffors  have  fol- 
lowed :  a  manner  which  may  ferve,  as  it  did  formerly,  and 
as  it  does  ftill,  in  fome  degree,  to  realife,  in  appearance,  the 
whimftes  of  every  over- heated  brain,  and  to  maintain  indeter- 
minable difputes  :  a  manner  which  proving  almoft  every 
thing,  proves  almoft  nothing ;  and  which,  if  it  can  be  of 
anv  ufe,  can  be  fo  only  under  the  controul  of  the  other  me- 
thod. It  can  be  only  of  fubordinate  u(e.  It  may  illuftrate. 
It  never  can,  it  never  did  decide:  and  the  difputes  it  raifed, 
in  the  early  ages  of  chriftianity,  may  be  well  called  indeter- 
minable, fince  they  are  not  yet  determined.  I  have  good 
reafon  to  fay,  tho'  I  cannot  fay  it  on  my  own  knowledge,  that 
fome  of  them  were  not  determined  in  Clarke's  own  mind, 
tho'  he  has  pronounced  dogmatically  about  them  in  his 
writings. 

When  I  fay  that  the  method  of  reafoning  a  priori,  from 
the  eternal  reafon  of  things,  and  from  the  divine  attributes, 
may  be  of  fom.e  fubordinate  ufe,  under  the  controul  of  the 
other ;  I  mean  that  altho'  our  moral  obligations  arife  from 
our  moral  fyflem,  that  is,  from  the  works  of  God,  and  the 
additional  motives  to  obferve  them  from  the  word  of  God 
alone,  yet  arguments  deduced  in  this  method,  and  exprefsly 
authorifed  by  neither,  may  ferve  to  warm  the  imagination,  to 
move  the  affedions,  and  by  a  fort  of  pious  fraud  to  enforce 
natural  religion.  A  lively  declamation,  unfupported  by  rea- 
fon, and  even  by  gofpel  revelation,  concerning  the  whole 
fcheme,  order,  and  ftate  of  things,  from  the  original  dcfign 
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of  God  in  the  creation  of  man  to  his  fall,  and  from  thence  to 
his  redemption,  a  pathetical  exhortation  to  imitate  God,  in  the 
exercife  of  his  glorious  attributes,  in  thefe  perfedions  which 
are  the  foundation  of  his  own  unchangeable  happinefs,  in 
which  we  are  able  to  imitate  him,  and  in  which  he  defircs 
that  we  fhould  imitate  him,  becaufe  he  has  an  infinitely  ten- 
derer and  heartier  concern  for  us,  than  any  earthly  father  has 
for  his  pofterity,  to  fpeak.  the  language  of  Dr.  Clarke  ;  fuch 
declamations  and  fuch  exhortations,  I  fay,  may  have  a  great 
and  a  good  effed:,  efpecially  when  they  flow  from  an  eloquent 
mouth,  and  from  the  pulpit.  The  man,  who  is  convinced  by 
his  rcfledlions  on  human  nature,  and  the  nature  of  fociety,  for 
inftance  that  benevolence,  and  juftice,  and  truth  are  the  duties 
of  natural  religion,  on  the  practice  of  which  his  happinefs,  and 
that  of  his  whole  kind  depend,  will  not  be  further  convinced, 
but  he  may  be  more  moved,  and  his  pafTions  may  be  wrought! 
up  to  fecond  his  judgment. 

If  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  modern  divines,  had 
made  no  other  ufe  of  this  method  of  reafoning  than  to 
ftren^^then  a  fenfe  of  our  moral  obligations,  and  to  raife  in 
the  minds  of  men  a  greater  veneration  for  the  fcriptures,  af- 
ter they  had  proved  the  authenticity  of  them  by  external 
proofs,  it  had  been  well  both  for  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion. But  they  have  made  a  very  different  ufe  of  it.  They 
have  fhook  the  former  down  to  it's  very  foundation,  and,  un- 
der pretence  of  explaining  and  defending  the  other,  they  have 
laid  it  more  open  to  the  attacks  of  unbelievers.  Reafon  is 
fober  and  modeft.  She  never  affedls  to  lead  men  beyond 
her  bounds,  but  delivers  them  over  to  revelation.  There  is, 
and  there  needs  muft  be,  fomething  marvellous  in  revelation. 
This  marvellous  dazzles  and  often  blinds  ;  fo  that  they  who 
purfue  it  too  far  Aide   eafily  into   the  whimiles  of  their  owr> 

iniagi- 
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imaginations.  Truth  warms  their  brains ;  error  that  paills 
for  it  turns  them.  Thus  chriftianity  became  fanaticifm, 
even  in  the  firfl:  profefTors  of  it.  Thus  artificial  theology  grew 
up  as  faft  as  men  began  to  teach  the  dodrine  of  Christ, 
like  a  revelation  made  fo  obfcurely  and  imperfedly,  that  they 
who  were  to  publifli  it  were  to  explain  it,  and  not  only  to 
explain  it,  but  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  it ;  and  fome  will 
be  apt  to  think  that  the  firft  of  thefe  men  was  Paul.  Di- 
vines would  be  furious  to  hear  fuch  language  held  as  I  hold 
to  you.  But  they  would  be  under  great  difficulties  to  evade 
the  charge,  and,  therefore,  the  more  furious ;  fince  I  could 
eafily  produce  paiTages  out  of  the  moft  renowned  of  the  fa- 
thers, and  out  of  their  own  writings,  as  extravagant  as  any 
in  the  Talmud,  as  abfurd  as  any  in  the  Koran,  and  quite  fit 
to  hold  their  places  in  one  of  Borri's  letters :  and  fince  the 
whole  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  is  an  hiftory  of  the  intollerance 
and  violence  of  chriftians  to  one  another,  on  fuch  points  as 
thefe,  from  the  time  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  be  intolle- 
rant  and  to  perfecute.  You  will  not  expedl  a  bead-roll  of  thefe 
dodrines  and  difputes.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  fhew  how  they 
had  the  effects,  that  have  been  mentioned,  both  in  natural  and 
revealed  religion. 


st^y::^^^^'  ixxxv. 


CLARKE  obferves  that  there  is  now  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
confiftent  fcheme  of  theifm.  A  complete  one,  fuch 
an  one  as  prefumes  to  account  for  the  whole  order  and  ftate 
of  things  relatively  to  God  and  man,  I  believe  there  is  not. 
But  how  does  the  learned  writer  make  out  his  propofition  ? 
That  of  the  beft  heathen  philofophers,  which  alone  was 
fuch,   ceafes  now  to  be  fo>  he  fays,  after  the  appearance  of 

N  n   2  revelation  ; 
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revelation  ;   becaufe   it  direftly  conduces  men  to  the  belief  of 
cbriftianiry.      If  he  intends  the  focratical  and  platcnic  fcheme, 
and    he  can   intend  no    other,    what  he  advances  is  untrue  ; 
imlefs  it  be  true  that  a  fcheme  which  appears  fometimes  dog- 
matical and   fometimes  fceptical,    that  favors  monotheifm  and 
polytheifm  in  the  fame  breath,  as  it  were,   may  be  conliftent. 
If  this  fcheme  led  to  chriftianity  in  any  fort,  as  I  think  it  did, 
this  was  due    not  to  the  confifl:ency,   but  the  inconfiftency  of 
it.      Several  of  it's  doctrines  were  adopted  into  articles  of  faith 
by  chriftianity.      Others  were  rejedled.      It  happened  accord- 
inglv.      This  adoption  drew  feveral  of  thefe  philofophers  into 
chriftianity :     and    this   rejection   made    feveral    averfe    to    it. 
Justin    died    to   maintain  it.      Porphyry  would  have  died  ta 
oppofe  it.     That  platonifm  was  a  confiflent  fcheme,  or  that  it 
conduded   men  direftly  to  chriftianity,   is  not  true  therefore. 
But    it   is  very  true,  that  the  method   of  reafoning   a  priori, 
from   heaven,    if  I    may   fay   fo,    that  we  do  not  know,    to 
earth,    inftead  of  reafoning   from   earth  that  we  do  know,   to 
heaven,   was  introduced  into  chriftianity  with  dodrines  which 
the    fame    method    had    broached    in    paganifm  ;     that    this 
method   continued  to  be  in  common   that  of  thofe  who  em- 
braced the  chriftian  profeffion,    and  of  thofe  who  oppofed  it; 
and  that  it  propagated  fanaticifm  alike  in  both,   as  every  maa 
who  compares,   for  inftance,  St.  Austin  and  Plotinus  toge- 
ther with   indifFtrence,  which  every  man  fhould  do  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  muft  confefs. 

Christian  fanaticifm  was  more  catching,  and  in  that 
refped  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  Some  of  the  heathen 
faints  pretended  to  ravifhments,  to  extafies,  to  occafional 
unions  with  the  fupreme  intelligence,  and  to  revelation.  But 
thofe  of  chriftianity  had,  befides  all  thefe  advantages,  the 
word  of  God  himfelf  to  produce  againft  unbelievers,  and  they 
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hawled  this  word  fo  well  to  their  purpofes  (the  expreflion  is 
St.  Jerom's*)  that  every  fide  appealed  to  it  in  the  difputes 
they  had  with  one  another.  The  confequence  was,  that 
every  fide  damned  all  the  reft,  and,  which  was  really  worfe, 
perfecuted  them  in  this  world.  The  heathens  exerciTed  great 
violence  againft  one  another  in  their  quarrels  about  their  fe- 
cular  interefts  ;  but  religion  neither  caufed  nor  fomented 
them*:  whereas  the  quarrels  of  this  kind  were  the  moft  fre- 
quent and  the  moft  inveterate  among  chriftians.  They  broke 
not  only  the  bonds  of  alliance  between  nations,  but  thofe  of 
kindred  in  families,  and  thofe  of  friendftiip  where  it  was  the 
moft  intimate.  Such  quarrels  turned  frequently  on  metaphy- 
fical  fpeculations  which  no  fide  underftood,  or  on  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  no  importance  to  religion.  Thefe  were  the 
objeds  that  engrofiTed,  with  thofe  of  ecclefiaftical  power  and 
wealth,  the  whole  attention  of  the  church,  and,  under  her 
influence,  almoft  the  whole  attention  of  the  ftate,  as  it  ap- 
pears by  the  behaviour  of  the  roman  emperors  after  Constan- 
TiNE,  fome  of  whom  feemed  to  have  no  other  concern  in  the 
greateft  diftrefs  ot  that  empire,  and  in  the  very  moment  of 
it's  fall.  Nay,  there  is  mention  made  of  one  who  had  a 
fcruple  of  confcience,  about  the  time  he  fpent  in  fecular  af- 
fairs, and  the  government  of  his  people.  Thus  reformation 
of  manners  was  the  concern  of  no  body  :  and  whilft  the  ut- 
moft  diflblution  of  them  was  pra(3:ifed  and  indulged  by  the 
clergy,  men  were  perfecuted,  at  their  inftigation,  for  the 
leaft  fuppofed  error  in  forms  of  fpeech,  or  in  forms  of  wor- 
fliip  ;  and  injuftice  and  murder  were  made  duties  of  religion 
on  this  account.  Is  there  not  fufficient  reafon  now  to  afi'ert, 
that  natural  religion  has  been  corrupted,  and  ftiook  to  the 
foundations  of  it,   by  artificial  theology  ? 

*  Trahete  fcripturas.. 

7  SociA- 
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Sociability  is  the  great  inftiiKfl,  and  benevolence  the 
great  law,  of  human  nature,  which  no  other  law  can  repeal,  or 
a'ter  :  and  yet  when  men  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  think 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  of  an  human  legiflator  and  governor, 
and  to  afcribe  to  the  all-perfe6t  Being  the  fame  ideas,  the  fame 
fentiments,  affections,  and  paffions,  that  they  perceive  in  them- 
felves ;  they  may  eafily  come  to  imagine,  or  to  make  others 
imagine  him  as  intent  to  preferve  the  outward  forms  of  his 
court,  as  the  moft  effential  laws  of  his  government ;  and  them- 
felves as  much  bound  at  lead  to  be  good  courtiers  as  good 
fubjeds.  They  may  think  themfelves  fureft  to  pleafe  in  the 
firft  of  thefe  characters.  On  a  confidence  in  the  merit  of  it, 
they  may  not  only  negleCl  the  duties  of  the  other,  but  they 
may  facrifice,  to  a  falfe  notion  of  honoring  the  prince,  the 
fundamental  laws,  and  the  conftitution  of  his  government. 
They  may  think,  or  they  may  reprefent  themfelves  to  be  his 
favorites,  and  they  may  treat  even  his  beft  fubjeCls  as  rebels, 
by  virtue  of  laws  which  his  minifters  make,  and  which  he  is 
fuppofed  to  authorife. 

This  allufion  to  the  abufes  of  civil  government,  in  the 
kingdoms  of  earthly  monarchs,  gives  a  true  image  of  thofe 
which  have  always  prevailed  in  the  fpiritual  kingdom  of 
Christ,  to  the  fubverfion  of  it's  original  conftitution  :  and 
with  this  allufion  I  fhall  finifli  this  head. 


XXXVI. 

BUT  I  have  undertaken   to  fhew  further,    that  artificial 
theology,  which  has  fhaken  the  foundations  of  natural  re- 
ligion, has  laid  revealed  religion  much  more  open  to  the  attacks 
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of  unbelievers,  by  explanations  and  defences,  than  it  would 
have  been,  if  it  had  been  left  to  ftand  without  them  on  the 
proper  proofs  of  this  fad  fingly,    it    is  a  divine  revelation. 
Now  to  illuftrate  this  point,   let  us  fuppofe  a  theift  objecting 
to    fome    modeft    reafoner   a  pofteriori,    vt-ho  is  firmly   per- 
fuaded  of  the  authenticity  of  the  fcriptures,   that  they  contain 
many  things  repugnant  to  the  jufticc  and  goodnefs  of  God, 
and   unworthy  of  his  majefty,  his  wifdom  and  power.      The 
believer  might  reply,   that  he  knows  the  difference  between 
knowledge  produced   by  the  certainty  of  demonftration,   and 
that  affi-irance   which  the  highefl  degree  of  probability  may 
produce  ;   that  an  afTurance  founded  on  any  lefs  degree  of  pro- 
bability would  not  be  fufficient  in  this  cafe  ;   but  that  affurance 
founded  on  probability  is  the  utmoft  which  can  be  had  in  all 
cafes  of  this  kind,    and,    therefore,    that   he   thinks  himfelf 
obliged  to  receive  thefe  books  for  the  word  of  God,  tho'  he 
cannot  reconcile  every  thing  that  they  contain  to  his  ideas  of 
the  attributes  of  an  infinite  all-perfedl  Being.      He  might  add, 
that   he  fees  and  feels  many  things  in  the  conflitution  of  the 
phyfical  and  moral  world,  and  in   the  conduct  of  providence, 
which  it  is  not  eafy  to  reconcile  to  the  fame  attributes ;    and 
yet  that  he  knows,   with  all  the  certainty  of  demonftration^ 
that  the  former  are  the  works,  and  the  latter  the  a6l  of  God. 
He  might  add,   that  revelation  may  be  neceflary  to  iHuminate 
reafon  in  matters  of  religion,   becaufe   there  is  a  more  imme- 
diate correfpondence  in  matters  of  religion  betv/een  God  and 
man ;    but   that   reafon   cannot  explain  revelation,  nor  much 
lefs  enforce  it;    that   nothing  lefs  than  another  revelation  can 
do  either,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to 
fubmit  to  believe   what  he  does,   and  to  adore  what  he  does 
not,    underfland.      This    the  reafoner  a  pofferiori  might  re- 
ply with   great    plaufibility   at    ieaft-.       But    the    reafoner   a 
priori   could    have    no   right  to  ufe  the  fame  language.     A 

theifl: 
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theifl:  would  retort  his  own  dodrine  againft  him  in  this  man- 
ner. "  You  argue,  and  you  pretend  to  demonftrate,  on  your 
"  ideas  of  juftice  and  goodnefs  as  well  as  of  wifdom  and 
*'  power,  and  by  the  reafon  of  things,  even  when  your  argu- 
*'  ments  and  your  fuppofed  dcmonftrations  conclude  againft 
*'  the  conflitution  and  government  of  the  world,  which  you 
*'  and  I  both  acknovvdedge  to  be  from  God.  With  what  face 
*'  then  can  you  objecl:  to  me,  that  I  reafon  upon  the  fame 
*'  ideas,  and  by  the  fame  rule,  concerning  this  book  which  you 
"  acknowledge,  and  I  do  not,  to  be  the  word  of  God  ?  Mull: 
"  I  refpedl  probability  more  than  you  refpe^l  certainty,  and 
*'  a  probability  which  is  either  not  eftablifhed,  or  is  eftablifhed 
"  by  halves  ?  It  is  not  cftablifhed,  if  the  book  contains  any 
*'  thing  which  implies  an  abfolute  contradiction  with  any 
*'  conceivable  perfedlion  even  of  the  human  nature.  It  is 
"  eftabliflied  by  halves,  whatever  external  proofs  you  may 
"  bring,  unlefs  you  can  fliew  that  the  things  contained  in  it, 
*'  which  feem  repugnant  to  all  our  ideas  of  a  perfedt  nature, 
*'  are  really  confiftent  with  them :  which  muft  be  fhewn  not 
*'  by  a  precarious  begging  of  the  queftion,  but  by  direct  and 
*'  evident  proofs,"  What  now  muft  the  reafoner  a  priori 
do  ?  He  mufl:  give  up  the  caufe  to  the  theifl,  or  he  muft  fub- 
mit  to  the  tails:  which  the  reafoner  a  pofteriori  evaded,  by 
crying  out  from  the  firft  "  o  altitude  !  "  and  by  declining  to 
examine  any  objedions  to  matters  contained  in  the  fcriptures: 
in  fhort,  he  puts  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  fhewing*,  that 
all  thefe  matters  are  exadly  confonant  to  the  di6tates  of  found 
reafon,  or  the  unprejudiced  light  of  nature,  and  moft  wifely 
perfedtive  of  it  f  ;  and  that  all  the  dod:rines  ....  neceffary  to 
falvation,  or  clofely  conneded  with  fuch  as  are  fo,  are  appa- 
rently moft  agreeable  to  reafon,  tho'  not  difcoverable  by  it. 

*  Evki.  p.  239.  i   lb.  p.  244. 
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This  tafk  has  been  undertaken  accordingly  by  every  di- 
vine, fanguincly  and  dogmatically  by  moft,  weakly  by  all  of 
them.  One  of  your  acquaintance  and  mine  *  has  diftinguifhed 
himfelf,  in  all  thefe  refpeds,  by  writing  on  the  fubjcft,  as  he 
would  hav^e  preached  to  an  Irifh  congregation.  But  that  fucli 
a  man  as  Clarke  fhould  write  upon  it  at  all,  and  have  no- 
thing better  to  fay  than  what  he  has  faid,  may  ferve  to  fhew 
how  thefe  men  are  led,  by  their  manner  of  reafoning,  and  by 
their  artificial  theology,  to  difarm  chriftianity  of  her  beft  de- 
fence, by  taking  her  out  of  the  ftrong-hold  of  revelation,  and 
by  trufting  to  thofe  feeble  entrenchments,  which  they  are  able 
to  call  UD  ;  for  even  thofe,  which  Clarke  caft  up,  are  feeble 
beyond  belief.  I  am  not  anfwering  his  book,  and  fliall,  there- 
fore, do  no  more  than  make  a  tranlient  mention  of  feme  parti- 
culars :  but  I  am  willing  to  reft  the  truth  of  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced,  even  on  this  tranfient  mention. 

The    doctor  is  to  prove  it  agreeable  to  found  unprejudiced' 
reafon,  to  believe  that  the  Supreme  Being  did  generate  a  di- 
vine perfon  or  emanation  from  himfelf,   and   he  proves  it  by 
afferting,   that  this  dodrine  contains  no  manner  of  abfurdity' 
nor  contradidtion   in   it.      This  was   m.ore  eafily  afferted   than 
proved,   fome  perfons  would  fay.      But  belides,  is  it  agreeable' 
to  reafon  to  believe  a  propofition  true,  merely  becaufe  it  does 
not  manifeftly  imply  contradiftion  ?      is  every  thing,   that  is 
poffible,  probable :    or  is  it  reafonable  to  believe,   on  the  pro- ' 
bability  that  a  revelation   is  a  true  revelation,   any  thing  that 
may  be    pofllbly  not  inconfiftent   with   the  perfections  of  the 
divine  nature,   but  that  feems   to   be  fo  in  probable  opinion  ? 
]t  is   faid,    that  the   wifeft  and  moft  learned  of  the  antient' 

*  Dr.  Delany.  ' 
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philofophers  received  and  taught  fome  dodrlnes as  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend,  as  any  thing  in  this  article  of  the  chri- 
ftian  faith,  and  that  thefe  men  would  not  have  made  any 
objedion  to  it  on  this  account.  Agreed.  How  then  does 
the  argument  ftand  ?  Reduce  it  to  its  juft  value,  and  it  ftands 
thus.  The  heathen  philofophers  taught  many  dodrines  as 
incomprehenfible  as  this,  without  any  pretence  of  a  divine 
authority  ;  and  their  own  wild  hypothefes  would  have  con- 
duced them  readily  to  receive  this,  on  the  authority  of  a  re- 
velation :  it  is,  therefore,  agreeable  to  found  unprejudiced  rea- 
fon  that  we,  who  know  how  fantaftical  their  whole  theology 
was,  fhould  follow  the  example  which  it  is  afTumed  they 
would  have  fet  us,  and  believe,  without  any  of  their  prejudi- 
ces, v/hat  they  might  have  been  induced,  by  thefe  very  pre- 
judices, to  believe.  This  doflrine  of  the  logos  or  nous  was 
taught  in  fome  of  the  egyptian,  and  other  fchools  of  eaftcrn 
divinity  ;  and  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  Plato,  who  had  it 
from  them,  fpcke  obfcurely,  or  underftood  little  concerning 
it,  fince  it  is  not  difcoverable  by  bare  reafon.  But,  I  think 
that  Plato  would  not  have  been  more  willing  than  Arius, 
or  Clarke  hinifelf  to  fubfcribe  to  the  athanaiian  creed.  He 
would  have  aflented  perhaps,  as  much  as  he  affcnted  in  other 
cafes,  to  a  coevality  of  the  fon  with  the  father,  as  the  eternal 
effedl  of  an  eternal  eaufe.  But  he  would  not  have  aflented  to 
their  coequality.  He  aflumed  that  the  fon  and  the  fpirit  are 
diftin(5l  fuhordinate  beings,  and  no  more  coequal  with  the  one 
Supreme  Being,,  in  the  order  of  nature,  than  the  world  was, 
thought  to  be  by  Aristotle,  and  the  philofophers,  who  maia- 
tained  the  eternity  of  it^ 

Archbishop  Tillqtson's  challenge  to  the  focinians  it  is 
not  to  my  purpofe  to  examine  ;  and  I  need  fay  nothing  of 
the   holy  fpirit^  fince   all  that  Clarke  fays  is,   that  the  fame 
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"which  is  faid  of  the  fecond  may  be  underflood  very  agreeably 
to  right  reafon  and  with  little  variation,  of  the  third. 

That  the  account  the  Bible  gives  of  a  paradiiiacal  ftate, 
of  the  lofs  of  it  by  fin,  and  of  the  confequences  of  this  lofs, 
are  exndly  confonant  to  the  dictates  of  found  reafon*,  or  the 
unprejudiced  light  of  nature,  and  mofi:  wifely  perfedlive  of  it 
(for  thus  far  his  undertaking  goes)  it  behoved  liini  to  make  out 
very  clearly  ;  bccaufe  if  the  redemption  be,  as  he  owns  it  is  f, 
the  main  and  fundamental  article  of  the  chriftian  faith,  fure 
I  am,  that  the  account  of  the  fall  of  man  is  the  founda- 
tion of  this  fundamental  article.  He  fhould  have  labored 
this  point  the  rather,  fince  it  is,  in  all  it's  circumflances,  abfo- 
lutely  irreconcileable  to  every  idea  we  can  frame  of  wifdom, 
juflice  and  goodnefs,  to  iky  nothing  of  the  dignity  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  who  is  introduced  fo  familiarly,  and  employed 
fo  indecently,  in  taking  the  cool  air,  in  making  coats  of 
ikins,  to  ferve  inflcad  of  aprons  of  fig  leaves  which  Adam  and 
EvR  had  fewed  together,  and  not  only  in  curling  the  ferpent, 
and  them,  and  their  whole  pofterity,  and  the  world  itfelf  for* 
their  fakes,  but  in  joking  mofl:  cruelly  on  them  ;  for  the 
twenty-fecond  verfe  of  the  third  chapter  of  Genefis  is  allowed 
to  be  an  holy  irony  or  farcafm  by  that  learned  divine,  Ma- 
THEW  Poole.  Inflead  of  proving  any  part  of  this  to  be 
agreeable  to  found  reafon,  and  the  unprejudiced  light  of  na- 
ture, Clarke  paffes  over  the  whole,  as  very  reafonable  and 
credible  in  itfelf,  which  it  appears  to  be,  he  fays,  not  only 
from  the  abftraifl  confideration  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  |j^ 
but  alfo  from  the  general  opinion  of  the  heathens,  that  the 
original  ftate  of  man  was  innocent  and  fimple,  till  God,  for 
the  fins   of  men,   changed  this  happy  conftitution  of  things. 

*  Evid.  p.  239.  -f-  lb.  p.  262.  II  lb.  p.  255. 
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In  the  name  of  God,  is  this  to  prove  ?  Do  men,  who  prove  no 
better,  deferve  an  anf^^er,  how  much  reputation  foever  they  may 
have  acquired  ?  Their  adverfaries  deny,  and  have  attempted  to 
(Kev/,  that  this  account  of  the  fall  of  man  is  unreafonable,  and 
incredible,  in  every  coniideration,  abftradl,  or  particular.  This 
champion  in  demon ftration  fays,  it  is  very  reafonable  and 
credible  from  the  abftra6t  coniideration  of  the  thing.  He 
fays  no  more.  He  begs  the  queftion,  therefore,  fhamefiilly,  on 
the  very  point  in  difputc,  and  which  he  undertook  to  main- 
tain. The  heathen,  the  moft  antient  and  learned  of  them, 
are  again  brought  in  to  no  purpofe  whatever  ;  fmce  if  they 
had  all  agreed,  in  fome  general  and  obfcure  tradition  of  this 
fort,  it  would  avail  little,  as  to  the  reafonablenefs  and  credibi- 
lity of  this  change  in  the  conflitution  oi^  things,  and  nothing 
as  to  the  particular  circumftances,  which  are  made  the  angular 
ftones  of  the  whole  fabric  of  chriftianity.  One  cannot  consider 
the  ufe  which  Clarke  makes,  fo  frequently,  and  to  fo  little 
purpofe,.  of  the  heathen  philofophers  without  laughing,  as  Ga- 
la n  us,  the  dotlor's  voucher  on  this  occafton,  laughed  at  the 
drefs  of  Onesicritus,  when  he  bid  him  ftrip  and  lye  down 
naked  on  the  flones  by  him  *.  The  mad  gymnofophift  had 
begun,  whilft  he  laughed,  to  tell  the  meffenger  of  Alexan- 
der, as  a  fample  of  his  wifdom,  how  fertile  the  world  was  in 
antient  times,  how  the  fountains  ran  with  milk,  with  water, 
with  honey,  vi'ith  wme  and  with  oil;  how  [ejpiter  had 
deflroyed  this  conftitution  of  things  f ,  for  the  iniquity  of 
men,  who  abufed  his  goodnefs ;  and  had  obliged  them  to 
live  by  their  labor ;  how  it  had  been  reftored  again  on  their 
reformation,  and  what  danger  there   was,   now  they   had  re- 


*  Sirabo  1.   15. 
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lapfed  into  almoft  the  fame  iniquity,  that  the  end  of  all 
thinsjs  fhould  be  at  hand.  He  would  have  proceeded,  no 
doubt,  in  much  the  fame  ftyle,  if  Mandanis,  the  head  of  the 
order,  had  not  impofed  iilence  on  him,  and,  calling  Onesi- 
CRiTUS  to  himfelf  from  Calanus,  had  not  talked  with- 
great  decency  and  good  fenfe,  in  a  manner,  and  on  fubjecSts 
proper  for  the  greek  to  report  to  his  prince.  Thus  the 
hiflory  of  the  fall,  and  all  the  circumftances  of  it  are  proved 
reafonable  and  probable. 


xxxvir. 

OUR  author  takes  a  little  more  pains  to  ilicw,  that  the 
dochine  of  the  redemption  of  mankind  is  agreeable 
to  reafon.  Having  aflumed,  which  he  calls  proving,  that  the 
moral  attributes  of  God,  and  the  notions  and  expedations  of 
Ibme  wife  men  among  the  heathens,  make  it  reafonable  to 
believe  God  did  make,  feventeen  hundred  years  ago,,  a  reve- 
lation of  his  will  to  mankind,  as  if  mankind  ftood  in  more 
need  of  a  revelation  four  thoufand  years  after  their  race  began,, 
than  at  any  othei:  period  ;  as  if  the  moral  attributes  of  God 
were  not  the  fame,  four  thoufand  years  before,  when  he  made 
the  firfl:  revelation  ol  his  will,  in  the  conflitution  of  nature  ;.. 
and  finally,  as  if  the  notions  and  expecflations  of  Socrates  and 
Plato,  fuppoling  thefe  philofaphers  to  have  had  them  really, 
proved  any  thing  more  than  their  deiire  of  more  knowledge 
than  God  thought  proper  to  give  them  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing ;  having  alTumed  all  this,  I  fay,  he  proceeds  to  argue 
in  this  manner*.  Some  facrifice  or  expiation  for  Cm  was 
neceffary  to  be  appointed,   ''  to   fhew   God's,  irreconcilcable 

*  EVid.  p.  2.6^  et  fequ. 
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*'■  hatred  to  it.  Repentance  nilght  not  be  fufficient.  God 
""  would  not  be  appeafed  v/ithout  fome  punijChment  and  fa- 
■*'  tisfadion  ;  and  yet  he  would  accept  fome  other  than  the 
*'  deflrudion  of  oftendcrs.  This  appears,  in  the  cuftora  of 
*'  facrificing,  to  have  been  the-  univerfal  apprehenfion  of 
"'^  mankind  :  "  and,  from  this  univerfal  apprehenfion,  he  con- 
cludes, that  "  the  dodrine  of  the  redemption  is  plainly 
*'  agreeable  to  right  reafon."  'Jlius  are  thefe  great  mafters 
of  reafon  reduced  to  propofe  the  moft  grofs  abufes  for  the 
true  didates  of  it.  'Ihus  are  the  moft  abfurd  notions  which 
fuperftition  ever  fprcad,  in  contradidion  to  the  law  of  nature 
and  reafon,  applied  to  the  proceedings  of  God  with  man  ; 
made  tlie  meafure  of  divine  juftice  by  philofophers  who  de- 
termine and  define  the  moral  attributes  of  the  deity  ;  and 
eftablifhed  as  foundations  of  the  chriftian  fyftem,  by  divines 
who  pretend,  and  who  are  hired,  to  defend  it.  Notions 
which  direded  a  principal  part  of  idolatrous  worfliip  are 
fandified,  and  the  moft  inhuman  rites  are  rendered  the  moft 
meritorious;  for  if  it  was  agreeable  to  found  reafon,  to  think 
that  God  would  not  be  appeafed  unlefs  fome  blood  was  fpilled, 
he  v/ho  filed  that  of  beafts  to  expiate  ftns  did  well,  but  he 
who  fhed  that  of  his  children  did  better.  He  brought  the 
punifhment  nearer  to  himfelf :  and  the  Phenician  had  the  ad- 
vantage, in  this  refped,  of  the  Ifraelite.  He  erred,  what- 
ever he  facriliced,  by  the  mifapplication  ot  a  true  principle, 
when  he  facrificed  to  Moloch.  But  the  Ifraelite,  who  did 
not  mifapply  the  principle,  would  have  purfued  it  more  agree- 
ably to  lound  reafon,  and  the  unprejudiced  light  of  nature, 
if  he  had  facrificed  his  fon,  as  Abraham  was  ready  to  do, 
or  his  daughter  like  Jephthah,  God  was  pleafed  to  ac- 
cept of  an  expiation  that  coft  offenders  lefs  to  make,  under 
the  mofaical  diipenfation,  as  the  fcriptures  tell  us.  But  the 
fame  fcriptures  prove  evidently,  that  the  reafon  of  the  thing 
7  goes 
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goes  as  far  as  I  carry  it ;  fince,  under  the  chriftian  difpenfa- 
tion,  God  caufed  the  expiation  for  iin  to  be  made  by  the  fuf- 
ferings  and  death  of  his  own  Son  ;  than  which  nothing  can  be 
imagined,  as  Clarke  *  afiurcs  us,  more  honorable  and  worthy 
of  t lie  Supreme  Lord  and  Governor  of  all  things. 

^K^V't''  We  weigh  thefe  matters  in  the  ballance  of  human  reafon, 
to  which  the  appeal  is  made,  if  men  who  decide  can  be  faid 
to  appeal,  even  tho'  they  affirm  that  God  condefcends  to  do 
fo.  They  are  refuted,  therefore,  if  they  have  not  reafon,  as 
well  as  revelation,  on  their  fide  :  and  the  charge  of  weakening 
the  caufe  of  the  latter,  whilft  they  prefume  to  defend  it  by 
the  former,  is  m.ade  out  againfl  them.  Let  us  proceed,  with 
a  due  refped  for  revelation,  and  with  no  more  than  it  deferves 
for  their  reafoning;. 


I  fay  then,  tho'  we  iliould  allow  men  were  in  the  right 
to  think  univerfally  that  God  exaded  fome  bloody  expiation 
for  fin,  and  that  repentance,  which  the  law  of  nature  points 
out,  was  not  fufficient;  yet  even  this  conceffion  would  not 
juftify  the  dodlrine  of  the  redemption  of  mankind  at  the  bar 
of  reafon.^  The  heathens  thought,  that  the  facrifice  of  an  ox, 
or  a  fon,  or  a  daughter,  would  atone  for  lins.  Therefore,  it 
is  plainly  agreeable  to  the  univerfal  reafon  of  mankind,  figni- 
fied  by  this  univerfal  apprehenflon,  to  believe  that  God  fent 
his  only  begotten  Son,  who  had  not  offended  hira,  to  be  fa- 
crificed  by  men,  who  had  offended  him,  that  he  might  ex- 
piate their  fins,  and  fatisfy  his  own  anger..  Surely  our  ideas 
of  moral  attributes  will  lead  us  to  think,  that  God  would  have 
been  fatisfied,  more  agreeably  to  his  mercy  and  goodnefs,  with- 
out any  expiation,  upon  the  repentance  of  tlie  offenders,  and 

*  lb.  p.  268. 
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more  agreeably  to  his  juftice  with  any  other  expiation  rather 
than  'with  this.  The  heathen  divines  were  accuftomed  to 
think  and  fpeak  of  their  gods  much  after  the  manner  of  men. 
If  one  of  them,  therefore,  had  arifen  from  the  dead,  he  would 
have  concurred  readily  with  Clarke  in  the  maxim,  that  the 
moral  attributes  are  the  fame  in  the  divine  nature,  as  they  are 
in  our  ideas.  But  then,  he  would  have  challenged  the  dodlor 
to  produce  an  example,  in  the  pagan  fyftem,  of  a  god  facri- 
ficing  his  fon  to  appeafe  himfelf,  any  more  than  of  a  god  who 
was  himfelf  his  own  father  and  his  own  fon.  Saturn,  he 
might  fay,  did  indeed  offer  up  his  fon  in  facrifice  :  but  he  did 
it  to  appeafe  Coelus,   not  himfelf. 

When  our  divine  is  about  to  eflablifh,  "  that  there  is  a  fit- 
"*'  nefs  and  unfitnefs  of  certain  circumftances  to  certain  perfons 
*'  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  the  qualifications  of 
**  perfons ;  he  fays,  that  this  mufl:  be  acknowledged  by  every 
■*'  one  who  will  not  affirm  that  it  is  equally  fit .  .  .  that  an  inno- 
**  cent  being  fhould  be  extremely  and  eternally  miferable,  as  that 
*'  it  fliould  be  free  from  fuch  mifery".  The  propofition  is  true 
without  difpute,  tho'  it  is  not  true  that  we  can  always  difcern 
this  fitnefs  and  unfitnefs.  Let  us  join  ifTue  with  the  learned  per- 
fon  here,  and  add,  to  ffrengthen  the  maxim,  that  there  is  the 
fame  unfitnefs,  in  the  cafe  fuppofed,  whether  the  mifery  be  af- 
fumed  external,  or  not.  Let  us  afk  now,  whether  the  truth 
of  this  maxim,  the  innocence  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  the 
fufferings  and  ignominious  death  of  Christ,  can  be  reconciled 
together,  and  how?  The  niceft  cafuift  would,  I  think,  be 
puzzled ;  but  our  cafuift  goes  on  moft  dogmatically,  and 
Jhews  no  more  regard  to  the  dignity  than  to  the  innocence  of 
the  divine  perfon  who  died  on  the  crofs.  He  does,  indeed, 
^llow  that  no  one  can  certainly  fay,  that  God  might  not  have 
pardoned  fin  upon  repentance  without  any  facrifice.  But  he 
7  pro- 
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pronourxces  this  method  of  doing  it,  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
to  be  nipre  wife  and  £t  for  feyeral  prudential  reafons.  Read 
them,  they  would  appear  futile  and  impertinent  if  applied  to 
human  councils ;  but  in  their  application  to  the  divijie  coun- 
cils they  become  prophane  and  impious-  Nay,  it  would  not 
be  hard  to  fhew,  that  this  method  was  more  proper  to  produce 
a  contrary  effed:,  than  that  which  is  afligned  as  a  reafon  for 
taking  it.  For  inftance,  the  death  of  Christ,  it  is  (aid,  was 
proper  to  difcountenance  prefumption,  and  to  difcourage  men 
from  repeating  their  tranfgreffions.  Surely,  it  would  not  be 
hard  to  fhew  by  reafon,  that  the  death  of  Christ  might,  and 
by  fad,  that  it  has  countenanced  prefumption  without  difcou- 
raging  men  from  repeating  their  tranfgrefllons.  But  I  fliall 
not  defcend  into  particulars  that  are  trifling  and  tedious,  and 
that  would  render  a  full  anfwer  to  them  little  better.  A  ge- 
neral refledlion,  or  two,  may  ferve,  and  are  as  much  as  they 
all  deferve. 

>/vu-  '  -  Tho'  I  am  far  from  approving  the  practice  of  thofe  who 
compare  fo  frequently  the  divine  with  the  human  oeconomy 
and  policy,  and  who  build  on  the  laft  their  hypothetical 
fchemes  of  the  firft ;  yet  on  this  occafion,  and  to  frame  an  ar- 
gument ad  hominem,  it  may  be  properly  done„„,  Let  us  fup- 
pqfe  then,  a  great  prince  governing  a  wicked  and  rebellious 
people.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  punifh,  he  thinks  tit  to 
pardon  them.  '  But  he  orders  his  only  and  beloved  fon  to  be 
put  to  death  to  expiate  their  fins,  and  to  fatisfy  his  royal  ven- 
geance. Would  this  proceeding  appear  to  the  eye  of  reafon, 
and  in  the  unprejudiced  light  of  nature,  wife,  orjuft,  or  good  ? 
No  man  dares  to  fay  that  it  would,  except  he  be  a  divine  ; 
for  Clarke  does  in  effedl  fay  that  it  would  ;  fince  he  im- 
putes this  very  proceeding  to  God,  and  juftifies  it  not  impli- 
citly on  the  authority  of  revelation,  but  explicitly  on  the 
Vol.   V.  Pp  authority 
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authority  of  reafon,  which  may  be  applied  to  man  as  well  as 
to  God,  and  as  a  particular  inftance  of  the  general  rule  that 
is,  according  to  him,  common  to  both.  Allow  me  one  re- 
flection more. 

Clarke  acknowledges  readily,  that  human  reafon  could 
never  have  difcovered  fuch  a  method  as  this  for  the  reconci- 
liation of  flnners  to  an  offended  God.  But  if  reafon  could 
not  have  difcovered  it,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  reafon  finds 
no  fuch  difficulty  nor  inconceivablenefs  in  it,  as  to  make  a 
wife  man  call  the  truth  of  it  in  queftion  ?  the  truth  of  a  well- 
attefted  revelation,  he  fays.  But  here  he  plays  the  fophift. 
He  is  to  prove  the  method  agreeable  to  found  unprejudiced 
reafon,  independently  of  revelation.  No  matter  how  it  came 
to  be  known,  is  it  reafonable,  is  it  agreeable  to  a  fitnefs, 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  the  qualifications  of 
perfons  ?  That  is  the  point  to  be  confidered.  To  conlider  it  as 
reafonable  relatively  to  the  revelation  of  it,  is  not  to  appeal  to 
unprejudiced,  but  to  prejudiced  reafon.  It  is  in  plain  terms 
to  beg  the  queftion  fbamefully.  Heathen  theology  was  licen- 
tious enough  in  all  confcience.  The  profefTors  of  it  gave  an 
extravagant  loofe  to  their  imaginations,  paffed  all  the  bounds 
of  probability,  and  fcarce  kept  within  thofe  of  conceivable  pof- 
fibility.  Thus  they  came  very  near  to  fuch  a  fyftem  as  this  : 
fo  near,  that  there  was  little  more  to  be  added,  but  this  little, 
they  did  not  think  fo  highly  of  the  human,  and  fo  lowly  of 
the  divine  nature,  as  was  neceffary  to  make  them  add  it. 
^scuLAPius  came  down  from  heaven,  converfed  in  a  vifible 
form  with  men,  and  taught  them  the  art  of  healing  difeafes*. 
The  paffage  is  cited  from  Julian  by  Clarke,  in  order  tO' 
fhew,   according  to  his  laudable  cuftom,  that  there  is  nothing 

*  lb.  2,6  & 
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in  the  chriftian  fyftem  which  we  may  not  believe  on  grounds 
of  reafon  ;  becaufe  there  is  nothing  in  it  more  incredible  than 
what  the  leaft  reafonable  men  that  ever  were,  wild  metaphy- 
ficians,  heathens,  heretics,  apoftates,  have  believed.  It  may 
be  cited  more  properly  to  {hew,  what  I  mean  to  (hew  by  it, 
how  eafy  and  jfhort  a  tranlition  might  have  been  made  by  hea- 
then divines,  in  the  rage  that  poffjffed  them  all  ot  framing 
complete  fchemes  of  the  whole  order  and  (late  of  things,  from 
a  god  teaching  phyfic  to  a  god  teaching  theology.  The  mod 
ignorant  and  favage  of  them,  like  the  Phccnicians  and  the 
Carthaginians,  who  have  been  already  mentioned,  for  they 
were  all  fuperftitious  alike,  came  a  little  nearer  to  the  doctrine 
of  redemption.  But  even  they  did  not  come  up  to  it  entirely. 
They  meaned  to  encourage  the  pious  pradice  of  facrificing 
their  children  ;  for  pious  it  was  on  the  principle  of  expiation 
by  {bedding  of  blood  :  but  there  was  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  conceptions  they  had  of  their  gods,  and  thofe  which 
ciiriOiians  have  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Their  gods  had 
been  men,  and  Saturn  was  a  man  when  he  facrificed  his 
fon.  Their  ideas  of  human  government  led  them  to  notions 
of  divine  mediations,  and  of  expiations  by  fliedding  ot  blood, 
which  were  fo  many  particular  redemptions.  But  nothing  in 
the  reafon, of  the  thing,  nor  in  the  mofl:  fuperftitious  of  their 
prejudices^  could  lead  them  to  imagine  fo  much  rigor  in  one 
god,  as  to  exad  that  another  {hould  be  facrificed  even  by 
men  who  meaned  no  expiation,  and  in  whom  it  was  a  mur- 
der, not  a  facriiice  ;  nor  {o  much  humility  and  condefcen{ion 
in  another  as  to  make  him  fubmit  to  be  this  divine  vi<!;tim. 
They  could  not  imagine  any  thing  fo  repugnant  as  this  to  all 
their  ideas  of  order,  of  juftice,  of  goodnefs,  and  in  {hort,  of 
theifm  ;  tho'  they  imagined  many  other  things  that  were  reajly 
inconfiftent  with  all  thefe  ideas.  Thofe  of  them,  therefore, 
who  embraced  this  dodrine,  after  it  had  been  revealed,  em- 
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braced  it,  not  becaufe  they  found  no  difficulty  nor  incon- 
ceivablenefs  in  it,  which  Clarke  was  to  prove  by  proving  it 
agreeable  to  found  reafon,  but  merely  becaufe  it  was  a  part 
of  a  relation  they  believed  true,  for  reafons  of  another  kind ; 
which  is  nothing  to  his  purpofe  under  this  head  of  argu- 
ment. 


^  ,>  .S///^/-—  XXXVIII. 

L  L  that  lie  fays  more  than  I  have  obferved  upon  it ; 
all  that  follows  about  the  importance  of  this  world  of 
ours,  which  it  is  aflumed  was  made  for  the  fake  of  man,  and 
which,  we  are  told,  is  as  confiderable  and  worthy  of  the  di- 
vine care  as  moft  other  parts  of  our  fyftem,  which  is  likewife 
as  confiderable  as  any  other  fingle  fyftem  in  the  univerfe,  in 
order  to  take  off  the  objedion  arifing  from  the  meannefs  of 
the  creature  ;  and  finally  all  that  follows  about  the  manifefta- 
tions  of  God,  and  the  difcoveries  of  his  will,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  made  by  the  fame  divine  Logos  to  other  beings  in  other 
fyftems,  in  order  to  take  off  the  imputation  of  partiality  from 
the  Creator ;  all  this,  I  fay,  is  a  rhapfody  of  prefumptuous 
reafoning,  of  prophane  abfurdities  difguifed  by  epithets,  of 
evafions  that  feem  to  anfwer  whilft  they  only  perplex,  and  in 
one  word  of  the  moft  arbitrary  and  leaft  reafonable  fuppofi- 
tions.  I  will  bring  but  one  inftance  more  of  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  the  author  of  the  Evidences  proves,  that  all 
things  necefiary  to  be  believed,  in  order  to  falvation,  or  clofely 
conne(^ed  with  thefe,  are  moft  agreeable  to  found  unpreju- 
diced reafon.  He  propofes  *  the  objedlion  drawn  from  the 
want  of  univerfality  to  the  chriftian  revelation.      He  had  pro- 

•  lb.  p.  215,  216,  217,  et  273. 
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pofed  it  before  out  of  the  oracles  of  reafon,  and  his  anfwer 
in  both  places  is  the  fame.  It  had  been  urged  that  no  reve- 
lations, no  inftituted  religions,  had  been  univerfally  received 
at  any  time,  and  by  all  nations ;  and  that  chriftianity  is  in 
the  fame  cafe  with  the  reft  ;  that  the  fon  of  God  did  not  ap- 
pear, till  the  latter  ages  of  the  vi'orld  ;  and  that  fince  he  did 
appear,  his  gofpel  has  not  been  received  univerfally,  and  eveii 
his  appearance  has  not  been  known  to  a  great  number  of  na- 
tions. The  dodlor  does  not  undertake  to  fhew  how  men 
may  receive  the  benefits  of  a  revelation  of  which  they  never 
heard,  tho'  that  feems  to  be  his  opinion.  But  he  infifts  tri- 
umphantly, that  the  fame  objection  will  lye  againft  natural  re- 
ligion, and  boafts  again  that  he  can  force  the  objedlor  into  ab- 
folute  atheifm.  He  boafts,  like  a  bully  who  looks  fierce, 
fpeaks  big,  and  is  little  to  be  feared  ;  for  there  is  no  fufiicient 
parity  between  the  two  cafes,  and  his  reafon  is,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  as  harmlefs  as  the  other's  fword.  To  afKrm  that  natural 
and  revealed  religion  are  alike  unknown  in  any  parts  of  the 
world,  is  to  affirm  an  untruth.  That  all  men  have  not  the 
fame  capacities  and  opportunities  of  underftanding  the  obliga- 
tions of  natural  religion,   is  true,   but  proves  nothing. 

Go  to  any  of  thofe  people  whom  we  call  barbarous,  and 
who  feem  of  all  human  creatures  to  have  improved  their 
reafon  the  leaft,  you  will  find  the  light  of  nature,  tho'  not 
the  light  of  the  gofpel  ftiining,  faintly  indeed,  but  ftiining 
among  them  ;  feme  rules  of  moral  life,  fome  laws  for  the 
maintainance  of  fociety,  fome  awe  and  reverence  of  a  Being 
fuperior  to  man,  fome  reward  for  virtue,  fome  puniftiment 
for  vice.  The  religion  of  nature  is  known  and  improved 
more  or  lefs  according  to  the  different  opportunities  which 
men  have,  in  proportion  to  their  different  capacities,  and 
perhaps   to  the  different  degrees  in  which  they  participate  of 

one 
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one  ccmmon  nature.  But  it  is  known  and  obferved  more 
or  lefs  every  where.  Nay,  there  has  been  often  occafion  to 
■wifh  that  the  fame  moderation  and  innocence,  which  prevailed 
in  ignorant  nations,  had  been  found  in  thofe,  who  are  more 
improved  in  learning  and  civility  ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of 
virtue  had  been  of  greater  advantage  to  natural  religion  than 
the  ignorance  of  vice  *. 

Is  this  now  the  cafe  of  the  chriftian  religion  ?  How  many 
nations,  civilized  as  well  as  barbarous,  have  there  been,  how 
many  are  there  flill,  by  whom  thefe  tydings  of  good  news,  have 
been  never  heard,  nor  even  the  leaft  rumor  of  them  ?  How 
many  others  to  whom  they  have  been  carried,  and  who 
have  refufed  to  hear  them,  or  hearing  to  believe  them  ?  All 
the  truths  of  natural  religion  are  difcoverable,  it  is  allowed 
on  all  hands,  by  the  due  ufe  of  reafon  alone;  and  God  has 
left  them  to  be  fo  difcovered  :  for  tho'  he  has  not  given  the 
fame  capacity  to  all  men  in  any  cafe,  he  has  given  the  fame 
means  to  all  men  in  this  cafe.  If  natural  religion  is  dif- 
coverable by  all  men,  revealed  religion  is  fo  by  none  :  '  and 
the  divine  muft  have  very  little  regard  to  confiftency,  when 
he  objeds  that  God  has  not  given  to  fome  the  fame  capacity 
of  making  and  improving  this  difcovery,  as  he  has  given  to 
others  :  {ince  it  is  his  own  dodtrine  that  in  thofe  countries  where 
chriftianity  has  been  preached,  fome  have  believed  and  fome 
have  not  believed,  according  to  the  different  meafures  of 
grace,  which  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  beftowed  upon  them. 

But  to  carry  this  matter  beyond  the  power  of  fophifm, 
and  every  polemical  artifice ;    let  us  fuppofe  whole  nations  as 

* Utinam    reliquls    mortalibus    fimilis    moderatio   et  abftinentia 

alieni  foret.  Tantum  plus  in  illis  proficit  viciorum  ignoracio,  quam  in  his 
(nempe  Grscis)  cognitio  virtutis.  Justin  Lib.  2.  C,  2.  fpeaking  cf  the  Scy- 
thians. 
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ignorant  of  natural  religion  as  their  bears  and  their  wolves. 
Natural  religion  would  be  ftill  the  fame  and  of  the  fame  au- 
thority. It  would  be  the  religion  of  reafonable  nature,  and 
obligatory  on  all  who  had  fuch  a  nature.  One  part  of 
Clarke's  reafonings,  which  he  fuppofes  falfely  to  be  alike 
applicable  both  to  that  and  to  the  chriftian  religion,  would 
be  well  applied  in  favor  of  it.  They  who  were  endowed 
with  rationality  might  fay  with  found  reafon  and  the  unpreju- 
dited  light  of  nature  on  their  fide,  "  Cod  is  not  obliged  to 
"  make  all  his  creatures,  even  all  thofe  that  are  in  ap- 
"  pearance  of  the  fame  fpecies,  equal :  and  to  aflert,  that 
*'  he  is,  would  be  a  prophane  diminution  of  his  fovereignty» 
"  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  means  he  has  given  us,  of  im- 
"  proving  our  knowledge  and  our  happinefs.  That  he  has 
"  not  given  them  to  other  creatures,  would  be  a  ftrange 
"  reafon  for  not  improving  them  ourfelves."  They,  who 
were  not  endowed  with  fo  much  rationality,  would  have 
no  more  moral  obligations  incumbent  on  them  than  their 
bears  and  their  wolves.  Is  this  plea  now  applicable  to  the 
want  of  univerfality,  objefted  to  the  chriftian  revelation  ?  It 
cannot  be  faid  without  equal  abfurdity  and  effrontery.  But 
they,  to  whom  the  terms  of  the  chriflian  religion  were 
communicated,  might  fay,  with  found  reafon  and  the  unpre« 
judiced  light  of  nature  on  their  fide,  that  thefe  terms  would 
have  been  communicated  to  all  mankind  alike,  if  the  revela- 
tion had  been  from  God  ;  fince  all  mankind  were  alike 
obliged  to  them,  and  fince  they,  to  whom  thefe  terms  had  not 
been  communicated,  would  die,  and  might  be  damned  in 
their  involuntary  ignorance  of  them.  Thus  their  faith  would 
be  fhocked,  or  if  it  was  not,  if  they  worked  out  their  fal- 
vation  with  fear  and  trembling,  the  fate  of  the  others  would 
continue  to  be,  what  they  pronounced  it,  moft  undefervedly 
miferable. 

7  This 
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This  needs  little  explanation  ;  but  to  prevent  all  cavil, 
and  to  fhew  with  greater  evidence  how  incpnfequently 
Clarke  argues,  and  would  argue,  even  if  natural  religion 
\yanted  univerfality,  as  much,  and  in  as  abfolute  a  manner  as 
he  fuppofes,  and  as  in  fa6l  the  chriftian  religion  wants  it,  let 
us  defcend  into  a  more  particular  comparifon.  In  one  cafe 
then,  God  would  have  placed  his  human  creatures  in  very 
different  circumftances,  indeed  ;  but  the  religion  of  reafon 
obliges  us  to  think  that  his  proceedings  towards  them  would 
have  been  proportioned  to  thefe  circumftances.  In  the  other 
cafe,  and  according  to  the  chriftian  revelation,  he  has,  for 
the  fake  of  one  man's  offence,  reduced  all  mankind  to  the 
fame  deplorable  circumftances.  It  is  true,  that  he  fent  his 
fon,  forty  centuries  afterwards,  to  redeem  them  from  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  fituation ;  but  the  condition  was  that  they 
believed  in  his  fon  ;  "  for  there  is  no  name  under  heaven  by 
*'  which  we  can  be  faved  but  the  name  of  the  man  Christ 
*'  Jesus"  They  are  condemned  without  any  fault  of  theirs : 
one  fole  and  uniform  condition  of  favino;  themfelves  is  im- 
pofed  on  all  of  them,  and  the  greateft  part  are  deprived 
even  of  the  knowledge  of  this  condition.  It  will  be  faid, 
perhaps,  which  has  been  hinted  already,  that  as  the  death 
of  Christ  had  a  retroadlive  effed  on  thofe  that  lived  and 
died  before  they  were  redeemed,  fo  it  may  be  beneficial  to 
thofe  who  never  heard  of  it  fince.  But  thefe  are  the  hypo- 
thefes  of  theology  and  furmifes  of  divines,  not  the  exprefs 
and  clear  dodlrines  of  chriftianity.  Nay,  the  divines,  who 
held  fo  charitable  an  opinion,  would  be  oppofed  by  other  di- 
vines. St.  Thomas  is  pleafed,  notwithftanding  this  text,  to 
fave  fome  of  the  heathens  by  a  diftindlion  between  implicit 
and  explicit  faith,  and  by  affuming  that  the  firft  might  be  a 
faving  faith  to  thofe  who  lived  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
7  gofpel. 
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gofpel.  But  he  is  not  fo  gracious  to  thofe  who  have  lived 
fince  that  time.  Since  the  gofpel  was  promulgated,  nothing 
lefs  than  explicit  faith  will  do  :  and  he  damns  all  thofe  who 
have  it  not,  whether  they  ever  heard  of  Christ  or  no,  moll 
arbitrarily  and  moft  inconliftently.  To  conclude  ;  there  is  no 
parity  between  the  two  cafes.  The  firft  is  agreeable  to  all 
our  ideas  of  juftice  and  goodnefs,  as  well  as  of  fovereignty 
and  order.  But  no  fubtilty  whatever  can  reconcile  the  lafl 
to   any  ideas,  except  thofe  of  caprice,   injuftice,  cruelty  and 

What  fhall  we  fay  now  ?  Is  the  caufe  of  chriftianity  too 
bad  to  be  defended  ?  Or  is  it  defended  booty  ?  I  think  neither. 
I  have  too  much  refped:  for  revelation  to  think  one,  and  too 
much  charity  for  the  leaft  charitable  men  alive  to  think  the 
other.  A  prefumptuous  habit  of  reafoning,  and  the  phrenzy 
of  metaphylics  are  to  be  charged  alone.  It  would  pafs  for 
down  right  madnefs,  if  we  were  not  accuftomed  to  it,  and  if 
the  pradtice  of  great  and  good  men  did  not  authorife  it  in 
common  opinion,  to  hear  a  creature,  placed  in  the  lowed 
form  of  intelligent  beings,  undertake  to  penetrate  the  defigns, 
to  fathom  the  depths,  and  to  unveil  the  myfterics  of  infinite 
wifdom,  which  the  moft  exalted  of  created  intelHsencies  would 
adore  in  filence.  When  the  tradition  was  recent,  and  the 
proofs  irrefragable  of  all  the  fads  on  which  the  authority  of 
chriftian  revelation  is,  and  can  be  alone  properly  founded  ; 
the  fathers  of  the  church  might  have  ftopped  the  mouths  of 
all  pretenders  to  reafon  by  refufmg  to  reafon  about  a  revela- 
tion already  proved  to  be  divine  ;  by  infifting  that  every  thing 
neceffary  to  be  known,  was  clearly  and  fully  revealed,  and  that 
myfteries  were  recorded  to  exercife  our  faith,  not  our  fpecu- 
lations,  nor  our  logic.  If  they  had  not  gone  off  this  rock, 
in  compliance  with  the  philofophical   mode   of  the   age,   and 

Vol.  V.  Q^q  with 
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with  the  vanity  of  their  own  hearts,  they  could  not  have  been 
forced  from  it.  But  when  they  had  once  engaged  in  platonic 
and  ariftotelical  reafonings  about  chriftian  myfteries,  it  was  too 
late  to  go  back.  They  might  cry  as  loudly  as  they  pleafed,  which 
they  always  did  when  they  were  pinched,  that  the  judgments 
and  ways  of  God  were  acatalepta,  incomprehenfible  ;  but  this 
cry  came  with  an  ill  grace  from  them.  It  could  have  no  ef- 
fedt  on  their  adverfaries.  They  might  have  made  it  a  cry  of 
triumph.  They  made  it  little  better  than  a  confeiTion  of  de- 
feat :    and  fuch  it  has  continued  ever  flnce. 


XXXIX. 

IF  I  intended  to  proceed  any  further  than  Clarke  leads  me 
on  this  occafion,  I  might  confider  in  many  more  inftances, 
taken  from  the  writings  of  other  divines,  and  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  the  manner  in  which  they  employ  reafon  to 
account  for  revelation,  fometimes  literally,  fometimes  allego- 
rically,  always  prefumptuoufly,  often  ridiculoufly.  To  coj- 
lecfl  all  the  prophane  nonfenfe  that  has  been  broached  about 
Eve  and  the  ferpent,  about  the  trees  of  life  and  knowledge, 
and  about  other  circumftances  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man, 
which  the  curiolity  of  the  woman,  the  wiles  of  the  ferpent, 
and  the  uxorious  complaifance  of  Adam  effedled,  v/ould  be 
to  colled:  an  immenfe  volume  of  all  that  has  been  writ  on  thefe 
fubjedls  by  Jews  and  chriftians ;  for  all  that  has  been  v/rit  upon 
them  is  alike  abfurd.  To  run  through  all  thofe  paiiages  of  the 
Old  Tcflament,  which  are  k (Tons  of  public  and  private  immo- 
rality, of  immodefty  to  women,  and  of  fanguinary  ferocity  to 
men,  which  leave  us  no  room  to  be  furpnfcd  when  we  hear 
that  there  were  certain  heretics,  who  thought  the  God  of  the 
Old  Teftament  was  not  the  God  of  the  New,  and  which  fhevv 

that 
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that  they  who  compiled  the  written  law,  from  Esdras  to  Simon 
the  Juft,  had  as  little  difcernment  in  the  choice  of  their  mate- 
rials, as  they  who  compiled  the  traditions  of  the  oral  law  after- 
wards ;  both  of  which  demonftrate  that  notions  the  mofi:  un- 
worthy of  God,  and  the  moft  repugnant  to  the  law  of  human 
nature,  prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  every  age,  tho'  they  were 
reconciled  in  their  minds  to  fome  very  fublime  fentiments, 
and  very  true  opinions ;  to  run  through  all  this,  I  fay,  would 
be  not  only  tedious,  but  fliocking  to  a  man  who  confidered 
thefe  paffages  ferioufly,  even  to  him,  perhaps,  who  had  heard 
them  read  folemnly  a  thoufand  times  in  his  parifli-church  with- 
out being  offended  at  them.  Such  is  the  force  of  habit  which 
familiarifes  the  groffeft  abfurdities  to  our  reafon,  as  it  does  tlie 
moft  difagreeable  fenfations  to  our  fenfts. 

Types,  and  figures,  and  prophecies,  are  fubjedls  on  which 
'^  ■  the  acute  wits  of  divines  have  been  much  exercifed,  in  order 
to  fliew  a  connedlion  between  the  Old  Teftament  and  the  New, 
and  how  one  prepares  us  for  and  foretells  the  other.  1  fiiail 
defcend  into  few  particulars  concerning  them.  There  is  no 
room  for  reafoning  about  the  two  former.  Their  propriety  or 
impropriety,  aptnefs  or  unaptnefs,  muft  appear  to  the  under- 
ftanding  as  foon  as  they  are  compared  with  the  things  typified 
or  figured.  Thus,  for  example,  and  to  mention  no  other,  when 
St.  Austin  *  tells  us,  that  the  ark  being  made  of  wood,  and 
having  a  length,  an  heighth  and  breadth,  which  anfwcr  to 
the  proportions  of  the  human  body,  and,  therefore,  fignify  a 
human  body,  it  is  plain  that  this  veflel  prefigured  the  city  of 
God,  or  the  church,  which  is  faved  by  that  wood,    on  whicli 

*  Menfura  ipfa  longitudinis,  akicudinis,  latitudinifque  ejus  figniP.cat  corpus  lui- 
manum  ....  quze  fie  falva  per  ligrum  in  quopependit  ....  homo  Jesus  Christum. 
Prjenunciatus  eft  venturiis,  et  venic.  de  Civ.  Dei.   L-.  15. 
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the  man  Jrsus  Christ  was  hanged  up ;  that  his  coming  was 
foretold,  and  he  came  ;  the  impropriety  and  unaptnefs  of  this 
type  or  figure  muft  ftrike  you  on  the  very  firft  refledion. 

More  reafoning  and  a  longer  procefs  of  examination  are 
neceflary  when  prophecies  are  concerned.  The  meaning  of 
them  is  always  equivocal  and  obfcure,  and  it  may  be  doubt- 
ful fometimes  whether  things  were  done,  or  recorded  to  be 
done,  becaufe  they  had  been,  or  feemed  to  have  been  foretold; 
or  whether  they  had  been  foretold,  becaufe  they  were  to  come 
to  pafs.  Of  prophecies  we  have  ftore,  both  of  fuch  as  are 
applied  to  the  Mefliah,  of  fuch  as  foretold  what  was  to 
happen  immediately  to  him,  and  to  Jerufalem,  and  of  fuch  as 
remain  and  muft  remain,  till  the  confummation  of  all  things, 
unaccompliftied.  I  ftiall  not  fet  my  feet  into  this  labyrinth, 
where  nothing  certain  is  to  be  found,  and  from  whence  it  is 
not  eafy  to  get  out.  I  fhall  be  content  to  obferve  that  many 
queftions  are  unrefolved,  many  difficulties  unremoved,  con- 
cerning the  firft  kind  of  prophecies ;  and  that  men,  even  in- 
fpired  men,  have  thought  fometimes  that  they  difcovered  pro- 
phecies, when  they  made  them,  and  made  them  fuch  as  could 
not  be  maintained  with  all  the  learning  and  all  the  fubtilty  they 
have  beftowed  about  them.  It  was  for  this  reafon,  I  fuppofe, 
that  Clarke  omitted  modeftly  the  famous  prophecy,  "  a  vir- 
"  gin  ftiall  conceive  and  bear  a  fon,"  in  the  place  where  he 
enumerates  thofe  that  foretold  the  Mefliah  ;  tho*  he  was  fan- 
guine  enough  to  infift  on  fome  of  no  lefs  difficult  application ; 
as  that  '^  the  fceptre  ftiall  not  depart  from  Judah  till  Shiloh, 
"  comes;"  and  on  others  that  have  had  no  accompliftiment, 
as  that  in  the  Pfalms,  that  God  would  *'  give  him  the  heathen 
"  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  utmoft  parts  of  the  earth  for  his 
*'  poireflion,"  which  is  become  by  the  event  more  applicable 
to  Foe  or  Mahomet,  than  to  the  true  Mefliah. 
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It  may  not  be  out  of  our  way  to  obferve  here,  that  as  the 
vague  undetermined  fenfe,  and  the  ambiguous  dark  expref- 
fionjof  the  Bible  have  led  facred  writers  and  others  to  fuppofe 
prophecies,  applicable  to  Christ,  where  none  fuch  were  in^ 
tended ;  fo  the  mahometan  do6lors  have  taken  this  advantage 
to  alTume  that  their  falfe  prophet  is  plainly  promifed,  both  in 
the  old  and  new  covenant.  They  quote  the  text  in  Deutero- 
nomy, where  it  is  faid^  that  the  Lord  came,  or  manifcfted  him- 
felf,  from  Sinai,  and  rofe  upfromSeir*,  that  he  Hiined  forth 
from  mount  Paran.  In  this  pafTage  they  find  the  law  given: 
to  MosES,  the  Gofpel  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Koran  to 
Mahomet;  and  this  they  fupport  by  topographical  proofs. 
Seir  is,  according  to  them,  that  extent  of  hills,  which  run  from 
the  Red  to  the  Dead  Sea,  clofe  to  Jerufalem.  Paran  is  that 
mountain  in  the  defart  of  Arabia,  near  to  Mecca,  where  Ma- 
homet received  the  firfl:  chapters  of  his  impertinent  book.  I 
wonder  thefe  commentators  have  not  obferved  further,  that 
from  the  Lord's  right  hand  there  went  a  fiery  law  for  them. 
This  epithet  could  never  be  more  properly  applied.  Your 
Homer  alludes  to  fire  in  his  defcriptions  of  battles.  The  de- 
vaftations  of  war  are  compared  by  other  poets  to  thofe  of  fire  ; 
and  the  mahometan  law  might  be  called  fiery  at  leaf}:,  as  v/ell 
as  the  mofaical;  Thefe  doftors  bring  two  other  quotations  from: 
the  Pfalms.  The  firft  is  in  our  tranflation,  Out  of  Zion,  the 
perfection  of  beauty,  God  has  fhined  f .  In  the  fyriac  they 
fay,  it  is  God  hath  made  a  crown  of  glory  to  fliine  out  of 
Zion;  and  they  add,  that  the  words,  rendered  crown  of  glory, , 
are  in  the  original  Hilan  Mahmudan,  by  which  the  pafTage 
would  be  made  to  fignify,  God  has  fent  the  domination  of 
Mahomet  with  fplender  out  of  Zion.     The.  fecond  is  takeni 

*  C.  33.  V.  2,  t  Pf.  5".  V.  2.- 
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irom  the  Pfalm,  which  is  called  the  Pfalm  of  Solomon  *,  and 
which  defcribes  in  the  future  tenfe  all  the  glories  of  his  reign. 
This  our  divines  agree,  .to  be  fo  ;  but  having  affumed,  no  one 
knows  why,  that  Solomon  was  a  type  of  the  Meffiah,  they 
afTert,  that  the  prophecy  looks  forward  to  the  fpiritual  reign  of 
Christ,  and  that  fometimes  one  and  fometiraes  the  other  is 
nieaned,  with  a  Grange  confufion  of  images.  The  mahometan 
doctors  fix  the  fenfe  of  it  by  afferting,  againft  Jews  and 
chriftians  both,  that  the  arabic  verfion  employs  the  proper 
and  ufual  word  Medina,  where  it  is  faid,  that  they  of  the  city 
fhall  florifh  like  grafs  of  the  earth  :  after  which  they  afk,  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  what  other  prophet,  befides  Mahomet, 
ever  came  out  of  Medina,  or  even  of  Arabia  ?  They  go  further, 
and  they  aflume,  that  Christ  himfelf  foretold  the  coming 
of  Mahomet,  when  he  faid,  that,  if  he  did  not  go,  the  Pa- 
raclet  would  not  come;  but  that  when  he  did  go,  he  would 
fend  him  f.  They  pretend,  that  this  paffage  was  ftill  more 
honorable  for  their  prophet,  that  Christ  fpoke  of  himfelf  in 
it  as  of  the  precurfor  of  Mahomet,  and  that  it  has  been  cor- 
rupted. But  dill  the  prophecy,  they  fay,  is  fufficiently  clear, 
fince  Paraclet  is  in  arabic  Ahmed,  and  fince  Ahmed  or  Ma- 
hammed  are  the  fame. 

All  that  has  been  faid  concerning  attempts  to  explain 
and  enforce  revelation  by  reafon,  relates  to  internal  proofs, 
as  they  are  called,  of  the  divine  original  of  the  fcriptures. 
Clarke,  whom  I  follow,  does  not  think  fit  to  infift  on  any 
external  proofs,  on  fuch  as  might  eftablifli  beyond  all  reafo- 
nable  doubt  the  antiquity,  the  genuinenefs,  and  the  authority 
of  the  books  themfelves  H  :  and  yet  the  leafl:  grain  of  fuch 
proof  as  this  would  outweigh  all  the  volumes  of  problema- 

»  Pf.  71.  t  St.  John  i6.  V.  i2.  |1  Evid.  p.  269. 
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tical  and  futile  reafoning,  that  has  been  fo  tediouily  employed 
to  give  fome  color  to  the  other.  He  refers  us  indeed  to  the 
colledion  that  we  find  in  Grotius  *  of  many  particulars  con- 
tained in  facred,  and  confirmed  by  prophane  hiftory.  But 
Grotius  and  he  fhould  have  feen,  that  every  one  clfe  would 
fee  the  fallacy  of  this  pretended  proof  The  concurrent 
teftimony  of  cotemporary,  difinterefted  and  unprejudiced 
authors  is,  no  doubt,  a  principal  foundation  of  the  credibility 
of  any  hiftory  :  and  fuch  a  teftimony  thefe  men  would  have  it 
thought  that  they  produce,  when  they  quote,  with  much 
pomp,  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Chaldean,  Indian,  and  Greek 
traditions  and  hiftories.  But  none  of  thefe  were  of  fuch  au- 
thority ;  or  if  the  moft  ancient  of  them,  fuch  as  Sancho- 
NiATHON  for  inftance,  and  even  others  more  modern,  like 
Berosus,  or  Abydenus,  or  Eratosthenes,  or  Manetho,  were 
difinterefted  and  unprejudiced  in  their  hiftory  and  chrono- 
logy ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  they,  by  whom  alone  thefe  tefti- 
monies  are  conveyed  to  us,  were  fo  little  of  that  character, 
JosEPHus  and  Eusebius  for  inftance,  that  their  dcfign  in 
writing,  however  they  blundered  fometimes  in  the  execution 
of  it,  was  to  make  prophane  chronology  and  hiftory  appear 
conformable  to  thofe  of  the  Bible  at  any  rate.  That  tlicv  did 
fo,  every  fcholar  knows  in  fome  inftances,  which  makes  their 
authority  juftly  precarious  in  every  inftance  of  this  kii-jd. 
But  I  am  willing  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  impure  channels  are 
pure,  and  that  they  have  conveyed  thefe  anecdotes  down  to 
us  juft  as  they  ftood  in  the  anticnt  books,  from  Vv'hich  they 
are  faid  to  be  taken.  What  will  this  conccftion  prove  ?  It 
will  prove,  that  there  were  various  traditions,  in  a  m^  ft  re- 
mote antiquity,  concerning  the  creation,  the  flood,  and  the 
deftrudlion  of  Sodom,   about  Abraham   and  other  patriarchs, 

*  De  Verlr.  Rel.  Chrift. 
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about  David  and  other  kings  of  the  Jews.  It  will  fhew,  that 
the  Phoenicians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Ifraelites,  and  probably 
every  one  of  the  eaftern  nations,  had  their  fyftems  of  tradi- 
titions,  whereof  that  of  the  Old  Teftament  alone  is  come  down 
to  us  entire.  The  fame  names,  and  many  circumftances  of 
the  fame  events,  muft  of  courfe  have  been  mentioned  in  all. 
But  fuch  a  conformity  proves  nothing.  As  they  agreed  in 
fome,  they  might  differ  in  other  particulars :  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  thofe,  that  are  lofl,  might  be  repugnant  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  to  that  of  the  Jews.  Abraham  was  a  name  famous 
in  all  of  them.  Isaac  was  known  to  the  Arabians  as  well  as 
IsMAEL,  and  IsMAEL  to  the  Jews  as  well  as  Isaac;  but  they 
tell  very  different  ftories  about  the  legitimacy,  and  rank,  and 
favor  with  God  of  the  two  bi-others,  as  well  as  about  the 
defcent  from  them.  In  one  of  thefe,  we  find  a  genealogy 
down  to  Christ.  In  the  other  the  Mahometans  find  a  ge- 
nealogy of  all  thofe  who  were  born  with  the  figns  of  a  pro  - 
phet  down  to  Mahomet.  I  could  fet  the  fallacy  of  this  fort 
of  proof,  in  general  and  in  particular,  as  it  is  applied  both  to 
the  Old  Teftament  and  to  the  New,  in  a  ftronger  light ;  if  I 
did  not  haften  back  from  this  digreffidn  to  that  which  is  more 
immediately  my  fubjed,  in  order  to  fhew  you  a  further  abufe 
of  this  manner  of  reafoning,  on  which  the  abfurd  pile  of  arti- 
ficial theology  has  been  ere(3:ed,  and  is  fupported.  The  abufe, 
I  mean,  is  that  whereby  divines  admit  the  firft,  the  moft 
plaufible  and  the  ftrongeft  objection  that  atheifm  ever  made  to 
the  exiftence  of  God  ;  form  a  fort  of  partial  alliance  with  the 
profeffors  of  it,  and  affift  them  in  undermining  the  fundamen- 
tal article  of  all  religion,  which  they  hope  vainly  to  maintain 
aftervv^ards  by  the  help  of  a  few  hypothetical  props.  ^J'his 
abufe  does  not  arife  folely  from  the  prefumption  which  has 
been  fpoken  of,  the  prefumption  of  thofe  who  think,  that  the 
xihriftian  revelation  wants  to  lean  on  human  reafon,  and  to  be 
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explained  and  enforced  by  it ;  but  from  a  falfe  reafoning,  in 
which  philofophers  have  indulged  their  pride,  and  their  curio- 
fity,  ever  fince  there  was  fuch  a  thing  as  philofophy  in  the 
world.  Let  us  defcend  into  a  particular  confideration  of  this 
matter,  and  fpeak  of  it  a  little  at  large. 


XL. 

AFTER  pleading  the  caufe  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion, I  am  now  to  plead  that  of  God  himfelf,  if  I  may 
ufe  the  exprefHon  of  Seneca,  in  his  treatife  De  Providentia, 
againft  divines  and  atheifts  in  confederacy. 

That  chain  of  reafoning  by  which  we  arrive,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  Phaenomena,  at  a  knowledge  of  the  author 
of  nature,  of  a  firft  intelligent  caufe  of  all  things,  felf- 
exiftent  and  the  fountain  of  all  exiftence,  all-perfed,  and 
the  inimitable  original  of  all  perfediions,  has  never  been,  and 
can  never  be  broken.  How  fliould  reafon  diffolve  a  demon- 
ftration  reafon  has  made,  by  leading  us  from  things  perceived 
by  fenfe  and  by  intuition  to  that  exiftence  which  cannot  be 
fo  perceived  *  ?  The  atheift  cannot  be  faid  properly  to  argue 
againft  the  moft  evident,  and,  in  my  apprehenfion,  the  moft 
comfortable  truth,  which  human  reafon  demonftrates.  All 
he  can  do  is  to  cavil  at  it :  and  thus  far  the  aftbciation,  be- 
tween him  and  the  theift,  has  been  carried  too  generally  in 
all  ages. 


£3' 


Ignorance  that  was  real,   and   knowledge    that  was  fan- 
taftic,   fuperftition  and  philofophy  combined   to  create  gods, 

*  Ratio  quse  ex  rebus  perceptis  ad  id  quod  non  percipiebatur  aducit.     Acad. 
Qii^ft.  L.  2. 

Vol.  V.  R  r  whofe 
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vvhofe  exiftence  could  not  be  demonftrated.  But  thefe  gods, 
thefe  hypothetical  deities,  did  not  interfere  with  the  one  Su- 
preme Being,  even  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  worfhipped 
them.  "  a  rebus  phyficis  tradta  ratio  ad  commentitios  et 
*'  fidos  deos."  Thefe  were  the  moft  antient,  and  like  the 
fun,  the  firft  and  principal  objedts  of  adoration.  They  were 
the  dii  majorum  gentium.  But  they  were  vifible  and  gene- 
rated gods,  as  they  are  called  by  Plato  :  and  however  con- 
fufedly  this  appellation  was  employed  in  common  ufe,  the 
©go*  were  always  diftinguifhed  from  o  ©goV  and  to  Siiov-  The 
TiMiEus  diftinguiihes  them  fufficiently ;  and  Proclus,  in  his 
comment  upon  it,  where  he  mentions  the  doubts  and  difputes 
that  arofe  about  the  many,  affirms  that  the  belief  of  one  God 
was  uniform.  Even  they  who  believed  fome,  of  the  many, 
eternal,  believed  them  fo  by  an  eternal  creation  or  proceffion 
from  the  one,  and  if  equal  in  time,  yet  not  fo  in  the  order 
of  nature  and  caufality,  nor  felf-exiftent.  Celsus  was  a  ftre- 
nuous  polytheift,  and  yet  when  he  pleaded  for  the  worfhip 
of  dasmons,  he  averted,  "  that  the  one  true  God  is  never  to 
**  be  negleded,  neither  by  day  nor  night,  neither  in  public 
*'  nor  private,  neither  in  words  nor  adlions;  but  that  our 
**  minds  ought  to  be  direded  conftantly  to  him."  In  fLort, 
when  the  pagan  rheifts  were  called  upon  to  explain  them- 
felves,  they  made  a  profeffion  of  their  faith,  eaiily  reconciled 
to  true  theifm  :  and  the  fathers  of  the  church,  who  rejeded^ 
like  EusEBius,  thefe  profeffions  as  thofe  of  men  who  only 
denied  what  they  were  fhamed  from  owning  by  chriftianity, 
had  a  very  ill  grace ;  fince  they  themfclves  were  every  day 
employed  to  explain  and  alter  old  dodrines  by  new,  and  were 
nurfing  up  a  fort  of  polytheifm,  which  became  little  different 
from  that  of  the  pagans,  and  which  needs,  at  this  hour,  as 
much  indulgence  to  make  it  pafs  for  any  thing  elfe. 

That 
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That  there  were  fome  men  who  knew  not  God  in  all 
ages,  may  be  true ;  but  the  fcandalous  tafk  of  combating  his 
exiftence,  under  the  mafk  of  theifm^  was  referved  for  metaphy- 
ficians  and  theologians.  It  was  undertaken  probably  as  foon 
as  philofophers,  who  profefled  fuch  fciences,  arofe.  It  was 
undertaken  certainly  in  an  unknown  antiquity  ;  for  as  early 
as  the  moft  antient,  and  efpecially  the  moft  learned  nations 
appear  to  us,  we  fee  fuch  do6lrines  and  inftitutions  eftablifhed 
as  owe  plainly  their  original  to  objedtions  raifed  againft  the 
proceedings  of  divine  providence.  What  were  the  Osiris  and 
Typho  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Oromazes  and  Arimanius  of 
the  magi,  the  good  and  bad  planets  of  the  Chaldseans,  the 
Zeus  and  Hades  of  the  Greeks,  the  Monas  and  Dyas  of  Py- 
thagoras, the  concord  and  difcord  or  two  principles  of  other 
philofophers ;  what  were  all  thefe  but  fo  many  inventions,  pi- 
oully  defigned  to  account  for  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  that 
there  is  in  the  world?  To  account  for  the  fuppofed  unjuft^ 
diftribution  of  them,  other  expedients  had  been  found.  Be- 
ftdes  a  metempfychofis  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  from  the 
bodies  of  men  into  thofe  of  birds,  beafts,  fifhes,  and  after  a  re- 
volution of  many  ages  into  the  bodies  of  men  again,  the  iEgyp- 
tians  held  an  heaven  and  an  hell,  into  one  of  which  the  good 
were  to  be  received  and  to  live  with  the  gods,  whilfl  the  wicked, 
were  tormented  in  the  other.  Pythagoras  and  Plato  had 
learned  this  do6lrine  from  them  *.  But  the  former  thought  to 
give  it  more  weight  by  pretending  to  have  gone  in  perfon  to  the 
infernal  fhades :  and  the  latter  quoted,  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
He  RES  of  Pamphilia,  who  had  been  fent  from  thence  to  relate 
what  he  had  feen  and  heard  there.  It  is  worth  while  to  men- 
tion the  particulars  related  by  him,  in  order  to  fliew  how  much 

*  Plato  de  Rep.  L.  10. 
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the  antient  theifts  were  perfuaded,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the 
exiftence  of  all  mankind  in  a  future  ftate,  and  a  more  exaft 
diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  could  excufe  the  af- 
fumcd  irregular  and  unjuft  proceedings  of  providence  in  this 
life,  on  which  atheifts  founded  an  objedion  that  the  others 
admitted  too  eafily.  ^acus  then,  and  Minos  and  Rhada- 
MANTHUs  fat  in  judgment  in  the  field  of  truth,  "  in  campo 
"  veritatis."  All  the  fouls  of  the  dead  were  brought  before 
this  tribunal.  There  they  were  tried,  and  the  feparation  of 
the  righteous  from  the  wicked  was  made.  The  former  were 
placed  on  the  right  hand,  the  latter  on  the  left:  the  former 
went  upwards  to  live  with  the  gods  in  heaven,  the  latter  down- 
wards to  live  with  the  furies  in  hell.  Of  thefe,  however,  a 
diftindlion  was  made.  Such  fouls  as  were  judged  curable,  and 
required  only  a  little  more  purification,  the  atiims;  fanabiles, 
were  delivered  from  hell  after  a  year  of  fuffering ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  a  review  of  fouls  was  made  annually.  Let  me 
obfcrve,  by  the  way,  that  the  dodrine  of  purgatory  Is  plainly 
proved  by  this  dodrine,  according  to  Clarke's  way  of  prov- 
ing, and  better  than  by  a  paflage  in  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Macchabces,  to  be  agreeable  to  found  reafon  and  the  unpreju- 
diced light  of  nature  in  general :  and  that  the  particular  cir- 
cumftance  of  an  annual  review  of  fouls  favors  extremely  a 
faft  which  the  Francifcan  monks  afierted,  and  the  council  of 
Bafle  cenfured,  the  annual  defcent  of  their  founder  into  pur- 
gatory ;  from  whence  he  delivered,  by  a  fpecial  privilege,  and 
carried  with  him  to  heaven,  the  fouls  of  all  thofe  of  his  own 
order*.  What  ufe  may  be  made  of  thefe  obfervations,  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  determine.  But  I  think,  you  will  agree 
with  me  on   the  whole,   that  the  cavils  raifed,    on  account 

*  Beatiis  Francifcvis  ex  divino  privilegio  quotannis  ad  purgatorium  defcendir, 
fuofque  omncs  ad  coelum  deducir.     Spond.  an.  14.43. 
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of  phyfical  and  moral  evil,  are  as  old  as  metaphyfics  and 
theology. 

They  who  arrived  by  proofs,  a  pofleriori,  at  a  demonftra- 
tion  of  Cork's  exiftence,  might  think,  very  rationally,  that 
whatever  difcoveries  they  made  further  concerning  his  nature,, 
his  attributes  and  his  u'ill,  muft  be  made  by  the  fame  means, 
and  that  what  could  not  be  Co  difcovered,  could  not  be  dif- 
covered  at  all.  Thus  men  of  common  fenfe  might  think, 
and  by  proceeding  in  this  method,  they  might  be  fure  of  ac- 
quiring as  much  knowledge  as  they  wanted,  and  be  fafe  againfi: 
falling  into  error  ;  fince  to  proceed  in  this  method  is  to  follow 
natural  revelation,  and  inftead  of  employing  our  realbn 
about  the  fuggeftions  of  imagination,  to  employ  her  about 
thofe  of  nature,  which  are  the  fuggeftions  of  God  himfelf. 
But  we  may  be  affured,  that  there  were,  in  thofe  days,  as 
there  are  in  ours,  men  of  uncommon  fenfe,  who  fetting 
themfelves  far  above  the  vulgar  proceeded  on  a  very  vulgar 
principle,  and  made  themfelves  the  meafure  of  all  Being,  of 
the  Supreme  Being  among  the  red.  When  modern  divinea 
tell  us,  that  we  are  made  alter  the  image  of  God,  they  mean 
it  with  a  regard  to  our  inteiledual  fyftem,  and  they  proceed  in 
the  very  fame  manner  with  thofe  ancient  divines  who  made 
God  after  their  own  image.  To  fay  the  firft  is  more  decent, 
but  the  laft  is  always  done  3  for  there  can  be  no  application 
from  God,  whom  we  do  not  know,  to  man.  Ihe  applica- 
tion muft  be  made,  and  it  always  is  fo,  from  man,  whom 
we  do  know,   to  God. 

■  When  we  contemplate  the  works  of  God  '*....  cum  fu- 
**  fpicimus  magni  coelcflia  mundi  templa  fuper  ftellifque  mi- 
"  cantibus  sethera  fixum,  et  venit  in  mentem  lunce  lolifque 
*'  viarum  j  "    they  give  us  very   clear  and  determined  ideas 
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of  vvifdom  and  power,  which  we  call  infinite,  becaufe  they 
pafs,  in  the  exercife  of  them,  all  the  bounds  of  our  concep- 
tions. Thus  far  the  reafoner  a  pofieriori  went  formerly,  and 
goes  now  ;  bccaufe  the  phoenomena  conduct  him  thus  far,  and 
give  him  thefe  ideas  with  an  invariable  uniformity.  But  the 
reafoners  a.  priori  have  been  never  thus  confined.  As  foon  as 
they  had  proved  to  themfelves  the  exiftence  of  a  firft  intelli- 
gent caufe  of  all  things,  which  can  be  proved  by  the  other 
method  alone,  they  abandoned  it,  and  having  affumed  that 
divine  and  human  intelligence  are  the  fame,  in  kind  at  leafl:, 
they  proceeded  in  all  their  reafonings  about  the  nature,  moral 
attributes,  and  will  of  God,  not  only  without  regard  to  the 
phaenomena,  but  often  in  diredl  contradidion  to  them.  In 
iliort,  no  true  theift  ever  afferted,  with  greater  afTurance, 
this  undeniable  truth,  that  every  thing  which  God  has  done 
is  for  that  very  reafon  right,  than  thefe  falfe  theifts  have  af- 
ferted the  repugnancy  of  many  things,  in  the  conftitution  and 
government  of  the  world,  to  the  moral  attributes,  and  even  to 
the  wifdom  of  God.  God  is,  in  their  notion  of  him,  nothing 
more  than  an  infinite  man.  He  knows  as  we  know,  is  wife  as 
we  are  wife,  and  moral  as  we  are  moral :  but  his  knowledge, 
his  wifdom,  and  his  morality  are  in  their  nature  infinite,  tho' 
they  are  not  exercifed  alike  in  the  produdion  of  all  the  phasno- 
mena,  nor  with  a  conftant  harmony,  nor  confiftency. 


XLI. 

NO  man  has  been  more  dogmatical  on  this  head  than 
Clarke  *.     He  is  much  fcandalized  at  thofe  theifts, 
among  others,    who  being  fo  abfurd  as  to  imagine  that  good- 

*  Evld.  p.  26. 
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nefs  and  juftice  are  not  the  fame  in  God,  which  they  are  in 
our  ideas,  but  fomething  tranfcendent,  think  it  is  impoffible  we 
fliould  argue  with  any  certainty  about  them.  This  opinion, 
he  fays,  does  not  ftand  on  any  confiftent  principles,  and  muffc 
finally  recur  to  abfolute  atheifm.  Now  I  own  very  freely, 
that  the  opinion  is  mine,  and  that  it  is  one  of  thofe  which  I 
think  it  impious  to  alter,  "  quae  deferi  a  me,  dum  quidem 
"  fpirare  potero,  nefas  judico."  Far  from  apprehendincr, 
that  I  fhall  be  reduced  to  atheifm  by  holding  it,  the  dodlor 
feems  to  me  in  fome  danger  of  being  reduced  to  manifeft  ab- 
furdity  by  holding  the  contrary  opinion. 

After  repeating,  over  and  over,  of  all  the  moral  attributes, 
that  they  are  the  fame  in  God  as  they  are  in  our  ideas,  and 
that  he  who  denies  them  to  be  fo  may  as  well  deny  the  divine 
phyfical  attributes,  the  dodlor  infifts  only  on  two  of  the 
former,  on  thofe  of  juftice  and  goodnefs.  He  was  much  in 
the  right  to  contra<5l  the  generality  of  his  affertion.  The  ab- 
furdity  of  afcribing  temperance  for  inftance,  or  fortitude  to 
God,  would  have  been  too  grofs,  and  too  vifible  even  to  eyes 
that  prejudice  had  blinded  the.  moft.  But  that  of  afcribinp- 
juftice  and  goodnefs  to  him,  according  to  our  notions  of  them, 
might  be  better  covered,  and  was  enough  for  his  purpofc,  tho' 
not  lefs  really  abfurd. 

If  juftice  and  goodnefs  be  not  the  fame  in  God  as  in  our 
ideas*,  then  we  mean  nothing  when  we  fay,  that  God  is  ne- 
ceflarily  juft  and  good,  and,  for  the  fame  teafon,  it  may  as  well 
be  faid,  that  we  know  not  what  we  mean,  when  we  aftirm, 
that  he  is  an  intelligent  and  wife  Being.  Thefe  are  the  doc- 
tor's own  words,  and  furely  they  fhew,  that  great  men,  in  com- 

*  Evid.  ib. 
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mon  eilimation,  are  fometimes  great  triflers.  When  they, 
■who  are  of  his  opinion,  affirm,  that  God  is  neceffarily  juft 
and  good,  according  to  their  precife  notions  of  juftice  and 
goodnefs,  they  know,  indeed,  what  they  mean,  and  they  mean 
very  prefumptuoufly.  When  they,  who  are  not  of  his  opinion, 
fay,  that  God  is  jufi:  and  good,  they  too  have  a  meaning 
which  is  not  lefs  reafonable  for  being  more  modefl.  They 
jifcribe  all  conceivable  perfc(ftions  to  God,  moral  and  phyfical, 
which  can  belong  to  a  divine  nature  and  to  a  Supreme  Being ; 
but  they  do  not  prefume  to  limit  tlicm  to  their  conceptions, 
which  is  their  crime  with  dodior  Clarke.  Every  thing  fhews 
the  wifdom  and  power  of  God,  conformably  to  our  ideas  of 
wifdom  and  power  in  the  phyfical  world  and  in  the  moral. 
But  every  thing  does  not  fhew,  in  like  manner,  the  juftice 
and  goodnefs  of  God,  conformably  to  our  ideas  of  thefe  attri- 
butes in  either.  The  phyfical  attributes  are  in  their  nature 
more  glaring,  and  lefs  equivocal.  The  divine  and  the  atheift, 
therefore,  deny  that  to  be  juft  or  good,  which  is  not  one  or 
the  other  according  to  their  ideas.  The  theift  acknowledges 
whatever  God  has  done  to  be  juft  and  good  in  itfelf,  tho'  it 
does  not  appear  fuch  in  every  inftance,  conformably  to  his 
ideas  of  juftice  and  goodnefs.  He  imputes  the  difference  to 
the  defedl  of  his  ideas,  and  not  to  any  defedl  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes. Where  he  fees  them,  he  owns  them  explicitly  : 
where  he  does  not  fee  them,  he  pronounces  nothing  about 
them.  He  is  as  far  from  denying  them,  as  he  is  from  deny- 
ing the  wifdom  and  power  of  God.  In  every  cafe  he  knows 
what  he  means,  and  his  meaning  is  in  every  cafe  rational, 
pious,   and  modeft. 

Will  the  divine  fay,  that  he  does  not  deny  the  juftice  and 
goodnefs  of  God,  becaufe  he  proves  them,  in  general,  a  priori ; 
and    that  when   he  denies  them  in  particular  inftances,    he 
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only  denies  the  complete  exercife  of  them  in  this  world,  be- 
caufe  that  is  referved  for  another  ?  When  he  proves  then 
the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  God,  he  proves  them  as  he  could 
not  prove  even  his  intelligence,  that  is  a  priori  :  and  when  he 
denies  them,  his  denial  is  abfolute  ;  unlefs  an  hypothecs,  which 
may  be  denied  on  much  better  grounds,  for  we  fpeak  here  of 
reafon,  not  of  revelation,  be  true.  But  what  is  this  proof,  a 
priori  ?  Does  it  prove  that  juftice  and  goodnefs,  tho'  they  are 
fo  connected  with  the  phyfical  attributes,  that  when  we  afcribe 
one  we  are  obliged,  by  neceffary  confequence,  to  afcribe  the 
other  to  the  Supreme  Being,  are  yet  fo  diftindl  that  they  may 
be  feparated  in  the  exercife  of  them,  and  that  either  of  them 
may  ad:  as  independently  of  his  wifdora,  as  of  one  another  ? 
If  this  be  faid,  they  who  fay  it  may  affume,  in  confequence, 
that  the  Supreme  Being  is  fometimes  partial,  inftead  of  being 
always  juft,  and  fometimes  evil,  inftead  of  being  always  good; 
which  hypothefts  might  have  faved  the  ancients  the  trouble  of 
inventing  that  of  the  two  principles,  and  fets  the  reafoning  of 
fuch  a  divine,  as  Clarke,  on  principles  as  little  conftftent  as 
that  of  an  atheift.  Does  the  argument  a  priori  prove  that  the 
juftice,  and  goodnefs,  and  wifdom,  and  power  of  God  are  fo 
intimately  connected,  and  are  fo  much  the  fame  by  nature, 
that  they  cannot  be  feparated  in  the  exercife  of  them  ?  In 
this  cafe,  his  natural  attributes  abforb  the  moral.  The  will 
of  God  is  not  determined,  fometimes  by  one  moral  attribute, 
and  fometimes  by  another,  like  that  of  man,  but  by  a  concur- 
rence of  them  all  with  his  wifdom  in  every  ad:  of  it.  God 
is  then  infinitely  wife ;  he  does  always  that  which  is  fitteft  to 
be  done.  That,  which  is  fitteft  to  be  done,  is  always  juft  and 
good,   and   the  difpute  is  over. 

No,  fays  the  divine.      However  you  diftinguifh,  or  however 

you  blend  the  divine  attributes,   there   is  a  rule,   according  to 
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which  the  exercife  of  thefe  attributes  is  determined,  and  muft 
be  charaderifed.  This  rule  is  the  reafon  of  things,  refulting 
from  their  eternal  relations,  which  are  fuch  as  they  appea:  to 
be  to  the  underftandings  of  all  intelhgent  beings.  God  ap- 
peals to  this  rule  ;  we  have  a  right  to  judge  him  by  it :  and 
therefore,  when  he  appears  neither  juft  nor  good  a  pofteriori, 
tho'  we  know  him  to  be  fo  a  priori,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to 
fome  hypothecs  or  other,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  exercife  of 
his  attributes  to  this  rule.  "  Quo  teneam  protea  nodo  ?  "  It 
is  hard  to  follow  men,  from  fuppofition  to  fuppofition,  through 
all  the  mazes  of  metaphyiical  theology.  There  is  no  end  of 
it  neither:  and  if  I  fhewed  Clarke,  that  the  underftandings 
of  all  mankind,  his  own  among  the  reft,  are  extremely  apt  to 
underlland  things  to  be  what  they  are  not,  that  they  are  im- 
pcrfed:  and  depraved  *,  and  that  his  rule  of  judging  God  by 
man  is,  therefore,  to  the  laft  degree  impertinent,  on  this  ac- 
count, as  well  as  on  many  others ;  if  all  this  was  fhewn,  I  fay, 
it  would  not  ferve  to  filence  men,  v/ho  feek  nothing  more  than 
to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  gown  by  having  the  laft  word  in 
every  difpute.  We  fhall  do  better,  therefore,  to  go  as  far 
back  as  we  can  to  the  origin  of  this  difpute,  where  we  fhall 
find,  if  I  miftake  not,  that  as  it  is  carried  on,  fo  it  was 
founded  on  a  previous  queftion  or  two,  miferably  begged  oa 
one  fide,   and  as  foolifhly  granted  on  the  other. 

The  argument,  by  which  Epicurus  endeavored  to  prove 
that  there  could  be  no  God,  fince  there  was  fuch  a  thing  as 
evil  in  the  world,  is  ftated  more  ftrongly  than  it  is  refuted  by 
Lactantius,  in  his  book  De  ira  Dei.  Au.  Gellius  quotes 
a  paffage  of  Q^  Claudius  the  annalift,  wherein  the  gods  are 

*  Dem.  p.  125. 
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condemned  for  their  Iniquitous  diftribution  of  good  and  evil  -f- : 
and  Plutarch  introduces  his  dialogue,  concerning  the  delay 
of  divine  juftice  in  punifliing  the  crimes  of  men,  by  fuppofing 
that  Epicurus,  who  was  juft  gone  out  of  the  company,  had 
poured  forth  a  whole  torrent  of  blafphemy  againft  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  for  this  delay.  In  the  third  book  of  the  Na- 
ture of  the  gods,  all  the  powers  of  eloquence  are  called  forth, 
in  a  fprightly  declamation  to  exaggerate  phyfical  and  moral  evil, 
and  to  conclude  as  diredlly,  as  an  academician  could  conclude, 
from  their  exiftence  and  from  the  affumed  unjuft  difpenfations 
of  providence,  that  there  is  no  God.  Thefe  inftances,  to 
which  I  refer  you,  are  fufficient.  They  are  ancient  them- 
felves,  and  they  are  the  copies  of  others  much  more  antient. 
But  as  bold  as  the  charge  is,  and  as  high  as  it  was  founded, 
the  belief  of  God's  exiftence  could  not  have  been  fliaken  by 
it  in  the  minds  of  men,  nor  could  they  have  been  reduced, 
as  they  have  been  from  the  moft  early  ages,  to  defend  a 
demonftrated  truth  by  evafions,  by  fophifms,  by  hypothefes, 
and  by  all  the  low  expedients  that  are  employed  to  palliate 
error,  if  theifts  had  not  been  feduced  many  ways  into  a  con- 
federacy with  atheifts. 

The  cafe  before  us  affords  a  fignal  example,  the  moft  fignal 
that  it  is  poffible  to  imagine,  of  the  danger  we  run,  whenever 
we  foar,  in  the  vague  of  abftrad:  reafoning,  too  far  from  the 
phaenomena  of  our  fyftem.  To  be  real,  our  knowledge  muft 
rife  in  it.  To  be  ufeful,  it  muft  be  applicable  to  it.  But 
philofophers  appear  often,  like  comets,  that  rife  out  of  our 
fyftem,  juft  crofs  it,  diforder  it,  and  go  out  of  it  again.  The 
o;eneral  obfervation  has  been  inculcated  throughout  all  I  have 

+  Hsc  maxime  verfatur  deorum   iniquitas,   quod  deteriores   fint  incolumiores, 
neque  optimum  qucmpiam  internos  finunt  diurnare.     L.  17.  C.  2. 
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written,  and  it  has  been  juft  now  applied,  particularly  to  the 
proceeding  of  there  reafoners  a  priori^  who  either  became 
atheifts  themfelves,  or  who  fupported  the  cavils  of  thofe  who 
were  fuch,  till  thefe  cavils  became  arguments  founded  on 
theiftical  principles,  and  therefore  difficult,  I  might  fay  im- 
poffible,  for  thofe  who  had  eftablifhed  thefe  principles,  to 
anfwer.  A  felf-exiftent  Being,  the  firft  caufe  of  all  things, 
infinitely  powerful,  and  infinitely  wife,  is  the  God  of  natural 
theology  :  and  we  may  advance,  without  any  fear  of  being  dif- 
proved,  that  as  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  bears  tefti- 
mony  to  this  great  truth,  fo  the  whole  fyftem  of  natural  reli- 
gion refts  on  it,  and  requires  no  broader  foundation.  Thefe 
fyftems  are  God's  fyftems.  That  of  our  knowledge  is  given 
and  limited,  that  of  our  duty  is  prefcribed  and  revealed  by 
him»  Both  are  adequate  to  one  another ;  both  are  commen- 
furate  :  we  have  no  knowledge  beyond  our  duty,  nor  any  duty 
beyond  our  knowledge* 

What  now  has  artificial  theology  pretended  to  add  to 
that  knowledge  of  the  deity,  which  natural  theology  com- 
municates ?  It  pretends  to  conned:,  by  very  problematical 
reafonings  a  priori,  moral  attributes,  fuch  as  we  conceive 
them,  and  fuch  as  they  are  relatively  to  us,  with  the  phyfical 
attributes  of  God  ;  tho'  there  be  no  fufficient  foundation  for 
this  proceeding  in  the  phaenomena  of  nature :  nay,  tho'  the 
phaenomcna  are,  as  it  has  been  faid  already,  in  feveral  cafes 
repugnant.  God  is  juft,  and  good,  and  righteous,  and  holy,, 
as  well  as  powerful  and  wife.  Man  is  made  in  the  image  of 
God  :  he  is  little  lower  than  the  angels,  or  inferior  gods  in 
the  platonic  fcheme.  Nay,  he  is  fuperior  to  them :  there  is 
no  intermediate  being  between  God  and  man  in  the  ftoical 
fcheme.  "  Homini  prseftare  quis  poflit  nifi  Deus?"  was  the 
q^ucftion  of  Chrysifpus  i    and  Seneca   affumes  a  friendfhip^, 
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a  neceflary  relation,  a  likenefs  between  God  and  good  men. 
The  good  man  is  the  difciple  of  God  ;  he  emulates  God  ;  he 
is  the  true  offspring  of  God  *. 

Such  were  the  notions  of  antient  theifls,  and  on  fuch  no- 
tions it.  was  natural  for  them  to  affume,  that  this  world  was 
made  for  man  ;  and  that  the  Supreme  Being  could  have  no 
other  motive  to  make  fo  noble  a  creature,  except  that  of  com- 
municating happinefs  to  him.  The  ntheifls  faw  their  advan- 
tage. They  faw  that  artificial  theology  gave  them  the 
means  of  unravelling  that  thread,  which  natural  theology  had 
fpun,  and  of  playing  the  alTumed,  againfl:  the  demonflrated 
attributes.  They  might  afk,  as  they  did,  if  God  be  good 
and  holy,  how  comes  it  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  evil' 
in  the  world  ?  If  he  be  juft  and  righteous,  how  comes  it 
that  the  beft  men  have  often  the  greatefl:  fhare  of  this  evil  ?' 
The  pagan  theifts  were  extremely  puzzled  how  to  anfwer 
thcfe  queftions,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  conclulion,  there  is  na 
God  r  and  therefore  they  had  recourfe  generally  to  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  two  coexifling  principles,  and  thought  like  Plu- 
tarch f  that  it  was  better  to  abridge  the  power  of  Jupiter,. 
than  to  impute  to  him  that  he  caufed  or  fuffered  evil,. 
When  they  had  not  this  recourfe,  they  talked  mere  nonfenfe, 
figurative,  fublime,  metaphyseal,  but  nonfenfe  ftill.  The 
ftoics,  thofe  zealous  alTertors  of  the  Supreme  God,  and  de- 
fenders of  his  providence,  had  all  a  tang  of  enthufiafm,  or 
they  all  affeded  it.  Demetrius  was  of  the  firfl  fort,  no 
doubt:  and  fo  might  Seneca  be,  who  quotes  him,  and  vvha 
took  much  pains  to  work  himfelf,  and  his  friend  Lugilius,  up 

*  .  .  .  Amicitia  eft  ...  .  imo  etiam  neccfficudo  et  fimilicudo  .  .  .  .  d'.fcipulus  eju#» 
asjnulacorque,  et  vera  progenies.  1.  De  provid. 
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to  the  dime  temper  of  mind.  At  leaft  his  treatife  about  pro- 
vidence is  a  rhapfody  of  paradox  and  enthufiafm,  ingenious, 
afTeding,  and  little  to  the  purpofe.  I  have  quoted  Lactan- 
Tius  for  the  argument  of  Epicurus*.  I  might  quote  him 
for  fuch  an  anfwer  to  it  as  deferves  to  have  it's  place  among 
the  unexpefted  layings,  the  inopinata  of  the  floics,  and  no 
where  elle.  God  can,  but  he  will  not,  according  to  this  father, 
take  away  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  ;  becaufe  if  we  did  not 
know  evil,  we  could  not  know  good  '*....  nili  prius  malum 
*'  agnoverimus  ncc  bonum  poterimus  agnofcere:"  and  becaufe 
there  is  much  more  advantage  and  pleafure  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  vvifdom  by  which  alone  we  know  the  latter  than  there 
is  trouble  and  pain  in  the  evil  we  fuffer.  "  Plus,  boni  ac 
*'  iucunditatis  in  fapientia  quam  in  malis  moleftize."  Thus 
the  father  proves,  that  all  things  were  made  for  the  fake  of 
man,  evil  as  well  as  good.  "  Conftat  igitur  omnia  propter 
*'  hominem  propofita  tarn  mala  quam  etiam  bona." 

That  man  is  the  final  caufe  of  the  whole  creation,  and 
that  God  could  have  no  other  motive  to  make  him,  except 
that  of  communicating  happinefs  to  him,  are  proportions  af- 
fumed  by  all  the  antient  and  modern  theifts,  thofe  of  paga- 
nifm  and  thofe  of  chriftianity.  Love  was  the  firft  or  chief  of 
the  gods.  Love  was  the  firft  principle  of  things.  Love  ot 
his  creatures  in  idea  determined  God  to  draw  them  forth  into 
exiftence.  That  God  loves  us  even  to  fondnefs,  "  ufque  in 
*'  delicias  amamurf,"  would  fuch  a  writer,  as  Seneca,  fay. 
That  God  loves  us  heartily,  is  the  language  of  fuch  a  writer  as 
Clarke,  Such  afllimptions  as  have  been  mentioned,  founded 
on  fuch  notions  as  thefe,  were  inculcated  in  all  ages  by  arti- 
ficial theology,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  fo  with  fuccefs ;    be- 

•  De  ira  Dei  C.  13.  t  Sen.  de  Benef.  L.  4. 
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caufe  they  flattered  human  nature,  who  is  befides  her  own 
flatterer  and  feducer.  "  Blanda  adulatrix  et  quafl  lena  fui." 
The  produdlions  of  infinite  power  were  confined  long  to  the 
fyftem  of  one  planet  alone,  and  the  exercife  of  infinite  wifdoin 
to  the  aifairs  of  one  animal  chiefly.  When  further  difcoveries 
opened  by  degrees  a  more  noble  view  of  the  univerfe,  and  ex- 
perience and  reflection  obliged  men  to  think,  on  many  occa- 
fions,  a  little  more  modeftly  of  their  own  importance,  if 
phyfics  mortified  them,  metaphyfics  raifed  their  fpirits  again. 
Fantaflic  knowledge  became  as  indulgent  to  felf-love,  and  to 
the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  as  real  ignorance  had  ever  been : 
and  altho'  fome  of  the  puerilities  and  fuperftitions,  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  nonage  of  philofophy,  were  laid  afide,  yet 
fome  of  thefe,  and  other  opinions  as  extravagant  and  as  in- 
confiftent  as  thefe,  were  taught  in  the  fchools  of  theology. 
They  who  came  theifts,  and  they  who  'came  athcifts  out  of 
thefe  fchools,  triumphed  equally  :  the  former  in  thofe  doc- 
trines, that  raifed  very  nearly  the  human  up  to  the  divine  na- 
ture ;  the  latter  in  thofe,  that  debafed  the  divine  moral  cha- 
rader  oi  God  as  low  as  human  ideas  of  moral  perfections. 
Theology  furniflied  arms  on  both  fides.  The  theifl:  confirmed 
men  in  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  fct  their  pafiions 
on  his  fide,  when  he  reprefented  the  predilection  of  this  Being 
for  them  who  were  alone,  or  in  common  with  the  generated 
gods,  the  final  caufe  of  the  whole  creation,  and  who  were 
made  to  exift,  that  there  might  be  rational  and  proper  objecls 
of  God's  munificence  in  the  world.  The  atheifl:  proceeded, 
on  the  fame  theiilical  principles,  to  fhake  this  belief  of  a  Su- 
preme Being.  That  they  muft  be  true,  if  there  was  fuch  a 
Being,  he  aflerted  as  loudly  as  the  divine.  But  he  worked 
himfelf  up  to  doubt,  and  he  fet,  in  his  turn,  the  pafiions  of 
men  on  his  fide,  by  declaiming  pathetically  againfl  the  phyfi- 
cal  and  moral  evil,  that  abounds  in  the  world  j  by  cen Turing 
7  the 
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the  difpenfatiom  of  providence  in  it,  and  by  jfliewing  that 
many  ot  the  phenomena  are  not  reconcileable  to  our  ideas 
of  holinefs,  of  goodnefs,  of  juftice,  and  at  the  fame  time  ot 
wifdom  and  power.  He  came  at  laft  to  deny,  that  there  was 
any  God  ;  becaufe  he  could. not  difcover  fuch  a  metaphyfical 
and  moral  god  as  artificial  theology  had  imagined. 

The  argum-ents  of  the  atheifl;  were  fo  ftrong  ad  hominem, 
for  they  are  fuch  in  no  other  manner,  that  the  theifl:  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  feek  the  ufual  refuge  of  philofophers,  who 
affeft  to  dogmatize  beyond  their  knowledge,  and  even  be- 
yond all  their  real,  their  clear  and  well  determined  ideas  j  the 
refuge  I  mean  of  hypothefes,  by  which  they  endeavor  to  evade 
what  they  cannot  anfwer.  That  of  two  principles  was  the 
refuge  of  pagans  from  time  immemorial,  and  of  a  famous  fed: 
of  heretics  in  the  chriftian  church.  That  of  the  fall  of  man, 
and  of  the  continued  malice  of  the  firft  tempter,  the  old  fcr- 
pent,  who  caufed  it,  was  the  refuge  of  orthodox  chriftians. 
By  thefe  they  hoped  to  account  for  the  introdu6lion  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  evil,  confifliently  with  the  proportions  ailumed, 
"  that  the  world  was  made  for  man,  and  man  to  be  happy 
"  in  it."  By  the  hypothefis  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
punifhments,  both  pagans  and  chriftians  hoped  to  reconcile 
the  difpenfations  of  providence  in  this  life,  to  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  to  the  rule  of  his  condud,  which  they 
aflfumed  likewife  to  be  the  fame  in  him,  as  they  are  in  human 
idtaf. 

The  hypothefis  of  two  principles,  felf-exifting,  infinite, 
oppofite,  IS  full  of  abfurdities.  But  abftrad  it  from  thefe,  and 
confider  it  only  as  it  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  evil,  and 
it  will  appear  much  more  plaufible,  tho'  it  be  not  more  rea- 
fonable,  than  that  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the  malice  of  the 
7  devil. 
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fievil.  The  firft  Czves,  or  Teems  to  fave,  all  the  attributes  of 
the  good  God.  They  all  exift  in  him,  as  the  theift  conceives 
them.  They  are  all  exerted  by  him,  as  the  theift  aftumes. 
But  he  is  oppofed  by  a  coequal  bad  principle  :  and  that 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  which  appears  in  the  frame  and 
government  of  the  world,  arifes  from  the  perpetual  ftruggle 
of  thefe  rival  powers.  The  laft  is  full  of  abfurdities  likewife; 
but  abftrad  it  from  thefe,  and  ftill  you  will  find,  that  it  faves 
the  divine  attributes  in  no  refped:.  It  anfwers  no  purpofe  in 
oppofition  to  atheifm,  and  it  could  be  fo  applied  in  crood 
earneft,  whatever  other  purpofe  it  had  been  made  to  anfwer, 
by  no  theifts  who  underflood  their  own  hypothefis,  and  the 
objedllons  of  their  adverfaries.  The  goodnefs,  and  even  the 
wifdom  of  God  lie  juft  as  much  expofed  for  fufFcring  an  in- 
ferior being,  his  creature  and  a  creature  in  acftual  rebellion,  to 
bafHe  the  deGgns  it  is  afiumed  that  he  had,  as  they  would 
lie,  if  thefe  defigns  were  acknowledged  to  have  been  imper- 
fe6tly  executed  by  him.  The  feverity  with  which  he  punifhed 
our  firft  parents,  for  a  fault,  which  he  foreknew,  that  they 
would  commit  when  he  abandoned  their  freewill  to  the  temp- 
tation of  committing  it,  for  there  would  be  too  much  horror 
in  fuppofmg  them  predeftinated  to  commit  the  fault ;  this  fe- 
verity, I  fay,  and  much  more  that  which  has  been  exercifcd 
on  the  whole  race  oi  mankind,  who  fhare  the  punifhment,  tho' 
they  had  no  (Iiare  in  the  crime,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  our 
ideas  of  juftice.  The  introdudion  of  phyfical  and  moral  evil, 
therefore,  could  not  be  imputed  more  really  to  the  Supreme 
Being  independently  of  this  hypothefis,  than  he  is  made  the 
author  of  them  by  it,  with  the  aggravating  circumftance  of 
punifhing  the  innocent  for  what  he  permitted,  in  one  fcnfc  of 
the  word,   the  guilty  to  do. 


Vol.  V.  Tt  XLII. 
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-——'  :  XLir. 

THE  difpenfatlons  of  providence,  in  the  diftribution  of 
good  and  evil,  ftand  in  no  need  of  any  hypothecs  ta 
jliftify  them:  and  if  they  did,  that  of  a  future  ftate  of  re- 
wards and  punifhments  would  be  infufficient.  Thefe  two  pro- 
pofitions  may  be  made,  I  think,  very  evident :  and  I  fhall  en- 
deavor to  make  them  fo,  before  I  quit  the  fubjedl.  Reafon 
will  neither  deny,  nor  affirm,  that  there  is  to  be  a  future  ftate: 
and  the  dodrine  of  rewards  and  punifhments  in  it  has  fo  great 
a  tendency  to  enforce  civil  laws,  and  to  reftrain  the  vices  of 
men,  that  reafon,  who  cannot  decide  for  it  on  principles  of 
natural  theology,  will  not  decide  againft  it,  on  principles  of 
good  policy.  Let  this  doctrine  reft  on  the  authority  of  reve- 
lation. A  theift,  who  does  not  believe  the  revelation,  can 
have  no  objection  to  the  doilrine  in  general.  But  even  a 
theift,  who  does  believe  the  revelation,  may  refufe  to  admit 
the  dodlrine  on  principles  on  which  it  is  eftablifhed  by  di- 
vines, and  may  difapprove  the  ufe  they  make'  of  it  in  feveral 
r.efpefts. 

The  hypothefes,  that  have  been  crayoned  out,  are  the  chief 
pillars  of  artificial  theology.      Some  of  them  were  affumed  in 
compliance  with  the  overweening  notions  of  their  own  worth 
and  importance,   which   men   are   prone  to  entertain,   and  by 
which   they  raife  themfelves  up  to  the  imaginary  heights  that, 
have  been    mentioned  :    tho'  the  diftance  between  our  friend 
Gay's  Fly,  in   his  fables,   and  the  infinite  felf-exiftent  Being,, 
is  not  a  v/hit  greater  than  that  between  this  Beins;  and  Socra- 
TES   or  St.  Paul,  the   two    apoftles    of  the  gentiles.      Other 
hypothefes  were  invented  to  maintain  thefe;    and  by  tagging, 
one  hypothefis  to  another,   men  deviated  at  laft  fo  far  from. 
7,  natural 
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natural  theology,  and  raifed  Co  much  confiifion  in  their  no- 
tions about  it,  that  they  had  no  means  left  of  returning  to  the 
firft  principle  of  this  theology,  nor  of  clearing  to  common 
apprehenfion  a  little  of  this  confufion,  but  thofe  of  another 
hypothefis.  Strange  effedl  of  theological  {kill !  It  makes  a 
demonftrated  truth  depend  on  a  precarious  fuppofition.  If 
there  is  not  a  future  ftate,  God  is  neither  good  nor  juft,  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas  of  goodnefs  and  juilice  in  his  difpenfa- 
tions.  If  he  is  not  good  and  juft,  according  to  our  ideas  of 
thefe  moral  attributes,  neither  can  the  phy{ical  attributes,  fuch 
as  infinite  vvifdom  and  power,  belong  to  him  :  and  a  Being, 
who  has  none  of  thefe,  is  not  God.  But  there  is  a  future 
ftate.  Thus  divines  have  dared  to  argue  ;  and  I  am  juftified 
in  faying,  that  they  betray  the  caufe  of  God  to  the  atheift, 
when  they  join  with  him  in  fo  many  points,  that  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  oppofed  to  him,  in  defence  of  God's  exiftence, 
but  the  problematical  and  futile  reafonings  they  employ  to 
prove  a  future  ftate. 

We  are  apt  to  carry  the  judgments  w^e  make  into  extremes, 
and  the  charad:ers  we  give  into  panegyrics  or  fatyrs.  The  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  are  without  number,  but  none  are  fo  re- 
markable as  thofe  which  we  find  in  writers  antient  and  mo- 
dern, concerning  the  human  nature.  No  creature  is  fo  mi- 
ferable,  in  fome  defcriptions,  nor  fo  necefiitous  as  man.  He 
comes  into  the  vi^orld  bemoaning  his  ftate.  Fie  grows  up,  and 
paffes  through  the  human  ftate,  expofed  to  many  wants  and 
bodily  infirmities,  unknown  to  the  brute  creation.  You  re- 
member, no  doubt,  thofe  fine  verfes  in  Lucretius  '^' : 

Turn  porro  puer,  ut  fjevis  projedus  ab  undis 

*  Lib.  5.  .    '  ■ 

T  t  2  Navita, 
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Navita,  nudus  humi  jacet  infans,  indigus  omni 

Vitali  auxilio 

Vagituque  locum  lugubri  complet,   ut  squum  eft 
Cui  tantiim  in  vita  reftat  tranfire  malorum. 
At  variffi  crefcunt  pecudes  &c.  .  .  . 

No  creature  is  to  be  compared  with  man  in  other  defcriptions, 
and  in  a  contrary  fenfe.  He  was  made  of  earth  ;  but  this 
earth  v/as  impregnated  with  celeftial  feeds,  if  you  will  take 
Ovid's  *  word  for  it. 

....  Recens  tellus,   feduclaque  nuper  ab  alto 
^there,  cognati  retinebat  femina  cceli. 

He  was  made  in  the  image  of  the  gods,  and  his  very  form 
denoted  his  divine  original. 

Os  homini  fublime  dedit,   coelumque  tueri 
Juffit  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  writers  degrade  even  the  human  mind,  and 
that  intelligence  and  reafon  wherein  we  triumph.  Plato, 
who  in  one  mood  raifes  man  up  to  the  contemplation  oi  the 
abftradl  forms  of  all  things,  fends  him  in  another  for  inftruc- 
tion  to  the  beafts  of  the  field  :  and  the  Hospes  in  the  Po- 
LiTicus  reckons  their  converfation  among  the  means  of  im- 
provement in  philofophy  and  the  knowledge  of  nature  which 
men  enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  Saturn.  Montagne,  ano- 
ther profc-poet,  deals  with  man  as  divines  deal  with  God, 
and  having  drawn  down  human  nature  as  low  as  he  could,  he 
raifes  that  of  fome  other  animals  fo  high,  that  he  afcribes  a 
fenfe  of  religion  to  elephants,  and  reprefents  them  deep  in  me- 
ditation and  contemplation  before  the  rifing  fun,  and  atten- 
*  Metam.  L,  i. 
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tive  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  to  perform  certain  a£ls  of  devo- 
tion. He  took  this  from  Pliny*,  and  he  might  have  added, 
on  the  fame  authority,  among  other  excellencies,  that  they 
underftood  the  language  of  their  country,  loved  glorv,  and 
were  great  moralifts  j  a  commendation  feldom  due  to  men, 
"  quje  etiam  in  homine  rara."  But  Cotta,  in  the  third 
book  of  the  nature  of  the  gods,  goes  fo  far  as  to  aflert  that 
human  reafon,  far  from  being  an  advantage,  is  a  difadvan- 
tage  to  man,  the  worfl  prefent  that  heaven  could  make  him, 
and  one  of  the  plagues  of  human  life.  "  Peftifera  multisi, 
"  admodum  paucis  falutaris."  The  academician  complains 
that  it  is  bountifully  and  largely  bcftowed,  "  tam  munifice 
"  et  tam  large  dari."  But  the  whole  chorus  of  theiftical 
philofophers  and  of  divines  boaft  it  to  be  the  diftinguifhincr 
gift  of  God  to  man,  that  which  gives  him  a  pre-eminence  and 
a  right  of  command  over  his  fellow-creatures.  Ovid  f  calls 
him  for  this  reafon,  fandius  his  animal  :  and  the  ftoic,  whom 
CoTTA  anfwered,  had  not  only  diftinguifhed  him  from  other 
animals,  but  coupled  him  with  the  gods.  The  fole  beings 
who  have  reafon  are  gods  and  men  ....  *'  dii  et  homines 
"  quibus  profedo  nihil  eft  melius."  In  a  word,  metaphy- 
iicians  have  refined  and  fubtilized  their  difcourfes  on  this  fa- 
vorite theme  into  a  jargon  which  has  no  meaning  at  all,  or 
a  blafphemous  meaning:  and  they  would  ftand  juftly  expofcd 
to  the  ridicule  ol  common  fenfe,  if  common  fenfe  could  rc- 
folve  to  laugh  at  blafphemy.  There  have  been  thofe  who 
taught  that  the  human  is  a  portion  of  t!ie  divine  foul. 
Others  §  have  been  more  modeft,  and  have  allowed  that  the 
former  is  a  created  being,  "  creatura  cure  mens  dicitur  ra- 
"   tionalis,"    but  a  being  of  fo  high  an  orcter  that  there  is  none 

*  L.  8,  C.  I.  f  lb. 
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fuperior,  except  the  Supreme  Being,  and  that  thefe  two  are 
more  clofely  and  intimately  united  than  the  human  foul  is  to 
the  body  it  informs. 

There  is  a  middle  point  between  thefe  extremes,  where 
the  truth  lies :  and  he  who  feeks  it  may  find  it.  He  will  not 
find  what  the  principle  of  divine  or  even  of  human  intelligence 
is.  But  he  will  ioon  find  that  the  dillance  between  them, 
whatever  they  are,  is  fo  immenfe  as  to  admit  in  reality  no 
degree  of  comparifon.  He  will  find  on  the  other  hand  many 
fdch  degrees  between  the  human  intelligence  and  that  o>  va- 
rious animals.  He  may  be  induced  perhaps  to  think,  that  in- 
telleclual  faculties  and  corporeal  fenfes,  of  the  fame  and  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  a  recommunicated  in  fome  proportion  or  other 
to  the  whole  race  of  animals ;  but  he  will  be  Hill  confcious  of 
his  fuperiority,  as  they  themfelves  are,  mod  apparently,  fuch 
of  them  at  lead  as  know  mankind  ;  not  the  fagacious  elephant 
alone,  who  fubmits  to  his  fervice,  but  the  lion  and  the  tyger, 
who  make  him  occafionally  their  prey. 

Man  is  then  the  principal  inhabitant  of  this  planet,  a  being 
fuperior  to  all  the  reft.  But  will  it  follow  from  hence,  that 
the  fyftem  wherein  this  planet  rolls,  or  even  this  planet  alone, 
was  made  for  the  fake  of  man  ?  Will  it  follow  that  infinite 
wifdom  had  no  other  end  in  making  man,  than  that  of 
making  an  happy  creature  ?  Surely  not.  The  fuppofitions 
are  arbitrary,  and  the  confequences  abfurd.  There  is  no 
pretence  to  fay  that  we  have  any  more  right  to  complain  of 
the  evils  which  affecl  our  ftate,  than  our  fellow  creatures  of 
the  evils  which  affe6l  theirs,  or  which  are  common  to  both. 
Many  of  them  have  plainly  fome  forefight  of  the  future,  and 
of  phyfical  efteds  more  than  we  have.  But  all  of  them  feel 
the  prefcnt.      Becaufe  God   has  given  us  intellectual  powers 

fupe- 
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fuperior  to  theirs,  to  them  more  inftincfl  perhaps,  to  us  more 
reafon  certainly,  is  he  cruel  and  unjuft,  becaufe  he  has  not 
given  us  invulnerable  and  impeccable  natures  ?  By  reafon  we 
learn  to  avoid,  or  to  foften,  or  to  remedy,  many  evils  to 
which  wc  are  expofed.  By  reafon  vvc  ought  to  learn  to  bear 
fuch  as  can  be  neither  avoided,  nor  foftcned,  nor  cured.  If 
we  employ  our  reafon  only  to  aggravate  thefe  evils  in  our 
imaginations,  and  to  complain  more  loudly,  far  from  having 
a  better  right  to  do  fo,  we  are  on  this  very  account  juft  {o- 
much  the  more  impertinent  and  abfurd. 

The  whole  tribe  of  divines  aflert,  that  the  goodnefs  of  Gojy 
required,  he  fhould  make  the  world  for  the  fake  of  man,  and 
man  purpofely  to  make  an  happy  creature.  Thofe  among 
them,  who  rife  higher  in  metaphyfics,  affert,  "  that  God  can 
*'  aft  for  himfelf  alone,  and  can  create  rational  beings  for  no 
"  reafon  but  that  of  being  known  and  loved  by  them  *"  Now' 
I,  who  know  juft  as  much  of  this  matter  as  all  or  any  of  thefe 
dogmatical  perfons,  deny,  on  my  own  authority,  what  they 
affirm,  on  theirs ;  and,  whilft  they  pretend  arrogantly  to  de- 
monftrate,  will  prefume  modeftly  and  diffidently  to  guefs. 
What  they  fay,  hangs  ill  together.  I  leave  it  to  them  to  re- 
concile, among  a  multitude  of  other  inconfrftencies,  and  fhali 
only  obferve,  on  the  latter  part,  lince  we  reafon  on  human 
ideas,  for  we  have  no  others  whereon  to  reafon,  that  they  vvho' 
advance  it,  entertain  a  very  falfe  notion  of  benehcence.  An- 
heathen  moralift  would  have  taught  them  better.  No  one 
confers  a  benefit,  who  has  himfeli:  and  his  own  intcrcft  and 
fatisfadion  alone  in  view,  "  fi  una  dandi  caufa  eft  fe  intueri- 
"  ac  commodum  fuum,  illud  non  beneficium  led  Fcenus  eft." 
From  hence  Seneca  f  concludes,  that  all  the  b^nciits  we  re- 
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ccive  from  God,  are  truely  benefits ;  fince  God  can  reap  no 
advantage  to  himfelFin  beftowing  them,  and  would,  therefore, 
bellow  none,  if  utility  to  himfelf  could  be  his  motive.  "  Nam 
"  fi  una  beneficii  dandi  caufa  fit  dantis  utilitas,  nulla  autem 
"  ex  nobis  utilitas  Deo  fperanda  eft,  nulla  dandi  Deo  bene- 
*'  fixii  caufa  eft." 

But  the  former  part  of  what  is  afTerted  on  this  occafion  by 
divines  requires  much  more  difcourfe.  They  who  aiTert,  that 
man  and  the  happinefs  of  man  were  the  final  caules  o[  the 
creation,  feem  to  have  ideas  no  better  determined  of  gooJnels, 
than  the  others  of  beneficence  ;  for  if  there  be  not  a  certain 
proportion  kept  in  the  exercife  of  it,  the  feeming  goodncfs  of 
the  heart  is  really  the  weaknefs  of  the  mind.  You  fee  at  once, 
what  numberlefs  inftances  might  be  produced  to  exemplify 
this  truth.  Let  me  afk  now  the  greateft  flatterers  of  human 
nature,  what  proportion  there  is  between  the  excellencies  of 
it,  and  the  goodnefs  of  God,  that  fliould  determine  his  infi- 
nite  wifdom  to  judge  it  efiential  to  his  goodnefs,  when  he  re- 
folved  to  make  man,  to  make  a  planet  the  more  for  the  habi- 
tation of  this  ideal  creature  ?  The  habitation  is  fit  for  him,  and 
he  is  fitted  to  live  in  it.  He  could  not  exift  in  any  other. 
But  will  it  follow,  that  the  planet  was  made  for  him,  not  he 
for  the  planet  ?  The  afs  would  be  fcorched  in  Venus  or  Mer- 
cury, and  be  frozen  in  Jupiter  or  Saturn.  Will  it  follow,  that 
this  temperate  planet  was  made  for  him,  to  bray  and  to  eat 
thiftles  in  it  ? 

But  I  hear  the  divine  reply,  that  man  is  a  rational  being, 
far  fuperior  to  the  brute  creation,  and  alone  more  worthy 
than  all  of  them,  to  be  the  final  caufe  of  the  world  he  and 
they  inhabit.  That  he  alone  has  reafon  may  be  too  much  to 
grant,   fince  feveral  of  the  faculties,   in  the  exercife  of  which 
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it  confifts,  are  exercired  by  other  animals,  as  every  man,  who 
is  not  Cartesian  enough  to  believe  more  than  Des  Cartes 
believed  himfelf,  muft  allow.  But  u'hether  the  difference  of 
that,  which  is  called  reafon  in  man,  and  the  intelligence  of 
other  animals,  be  in  kind  or  in  degree  only,  one  way  or  other 
certain  it  is,  that  his  fuperiority  over  them  is  very  real  and 
very  great,  according  to  all  our  ideas  of  order.  It  was  this 
confideration,  and  this  partial  comparifon  of  him  with  the 
creatures  of  his  own  fyftem,  that  made  the  human  pafs  for  the 
firft  of  all  rational  natures,  after  the  divine,  amono;  thofe  who 
had  no  fufpicion  of  any  others.  Such  were  the  narrow  and 
confined  ideas  which  it  appears,  by  facred  as  well  as  prophane 
philofophy,  that  all  the  antients  entertained  of  the  works  of 
God.  Modern  difcoveries  in  aftronomy  have  prefented  them 
to  us  in  a  more  noble  fcene.  We  cannot  doubt,  that  num- 
berlefs  worlds  and  lyfiems  of  worlds  compofe  this  amazing 
whole,  the  univerfe ;  and  as  libtle,  I  think,  that  the  planets, 
which  roll  about  our  fun,  or  thofe  which  roll  about  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  are  inhabited  by  living  creatures  fit  to  be  the 
inhabitants  of  them.  When  we  have  this  view  before  our  eyes, 
can  we  be  rtupid  or  impertinent  and  vain  enough  to  imagine, 
that  we  ftand  alone  or  foremoft  among  rational  created  be- 
ings ?  We  who  muft  be  confcious,  unlefs  we  are  mad  and. 
have  loft  the  ufe  of  our  reafon,  of  the  imperfedion  of  our  rea- 
fon ?  Shall  we  not  be  perfuaded  rather,  that  as  there  is  a  gra- 
dation of  fenfe  and  intelliojence  here  from  animal  beinsis  im- 
perceptible  to  us  for  their  minutenefs,  without  the  help  of 
microfcopes  and  even  with  them,  up  to  man  in  whom,  tho' 
this  be  their  higheft  ftage,  fenfe  and  intelligence  ftop  fliort 
and  remain  very  imperfed: ;  fo  there  is  a  gradation  from  man, 
through  various  forms  of  fenfe,  intelligence  and  reafon,  up  to 
beings  who  cannot  be  known  by  us,  becaufe  of  their  diftance 
from  us,  and  whofe  rank  in  the.  intelledual  fyftem  is  even 
Vol.  V.  U  u  above 
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above  our  conceptions  ?  This  fyftem  as  well  as  the  corporeal, 
that  is  the  whole  phyjQcal  or  natural  fyftem,  for  fuch  the  two 
properly  are,  muft  have  been  alike  prefent  to  the  divine  mind 
before  he  made  them  to  exift.  If  we  affume,  therefore,  that 
he  made  this  world  for  the  lake  of  man,  we  muft  affume 
a  fortiori  that  he  made  every  other  world  for  the  fake  of  the 
rational  inhabitants  he  defigned  to  place  in  it.  .  '7 

(   -v 

Now  it  feems  to  me  to  follow  from  this  hypothecs  very 
abfurdly,  that  one  of  thefe  fyftems  was  made  in  mere  fub- 
ferviency  to  the  other  :  whereas  it  is  certainly  agreeable  to  the 
cleareft  and  moft  diftin6t  ideas  we  are  able  to  frame,  of  the 
proceedings  of  infinite  wifdom,  to  believe  that  each  of  them 
was  made  in  fome  degree  of  fubferviency,  and  the  animal 
fyftem  perhaps  in  the  greateft,  to  the  other,  and  that  both 
of  them  were  made  on  fome  greater  motive,  and  for  fome 
greater  purpofe,  whatever  thefe  were,  than  either.  It  might 
be  obferved,  as  another  abfurdity,  that  according  to  this  hy- 
pothefis  the  whole  univerfe  was  made  for  fome  minute  parts 
of  it,  and  that  the  divine  architect  of  nature  proceeded  in  an 
unnatural  method,  making  the  whole  relatively  to  thefe,  in- 
ftead  of  making  thefe  and  all  the  other  parts  relatively  to  the 
whole.  But  I  chufe  rather  to  pafs  it  over,  and  to  obferve 
that  the  hypothefis  I  oppofe  is  not  only  unreafonable  in  fpe- 
culation,  but  evidently  contradidled  by  the  phenomena. 
Nothing  in  truth  can  be  fo  prepofterous  as  the  condud: 
of  the  divine  and  atheift  appears  to  be,  whilft  they  de- 
plore the  miferable  ftate  of  mankind,  and  the  evils  that 
abound  in  a  world  which  they  affume  was  made  for  the 
fake  of  mankind. 

Both  of  them  reafon  a  priori  from  affumed  moral  attri- 
butes of  the   divinity.     So  they  call  their  method  of  reafon- 
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ing  ;  and  fuch  it  is  in  a  falfe  fenfe.  It  cannot  be  fuch  in  a 
true  one;  fince  their  ideas  of  thefe  attributes  are  very  hu- 
man ideas,  applied  arbitrarily  to  the  divine  nature,  not  founded 
in  any  knowledge  of  it  that  they  have  really.  No  matter. 
They  have  accuftomed  men  to  this  abfurd  impofition,  and 
they  proceed.  Both  of  them  pretend  to  be  led  from  propofi- 
tion  to  propofition  down  to  their  different  conclufions.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  they  have  their  different  conclufions  from 
the  firft  in  view.  The  premifes,  wherein  they  concur  fo  ami- 
cably, are  plainly  contrived  to  eftablifli  fuch  notions  of  the 
moral  attributes  of  God  as  fhall  appear  repugnant  to  what  we 
fee  and  feel  and  know,  when  they  are  applied  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  world  and  to  the  ftate  of  mankind  in  it :  whereas 
it  is  from  this  conftitution  and  this  ftate  alone,  that  we  can 
acquire  any  ideas  of  the  divine  attributes,  or  a  right  to  affirm 
any  thing  about  them.  When  they  have  done  this,  a  Col- 
lins concludes,  that  there  is  no  God  ;  and  a  Clarke,  that 
there  is  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments. 

Let  us  proceed  in  another  method,  argue  from  knowledge 
not  from  imagination,  and  advance  nothing  more  than  the 
former  will  juftify.  The  former  will  juftify  enough  to  refute 
abundantly  the  two  allies. 

XLIII. 

THE  demonftration  of  God's  exiftence  is  founded  in 
knowledge,  and  purfued  with  intuitive  certainty 
through  every  ftep  of  it.  This  the  divine  will  admit ;  and 
this  the  atheift  is  fo  little  able  to  deny,  that  he  has  recourfe  to 
cavil,  as  it  has  been  faid  already,  and  endeavors  vainly  to 
unravel  the  thread  he  cannot  break.  1  affume,  therefore,  no- 
thing more  than  what  is  proved,  when  I  affert,  that  the  Su- 
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preme  Being  Is  infinitely  wife  as  well  as  powerful :    and  if  he 
be  infinitely  wife,   I  need  not  ftand  to  prove,   that  he  always 
knows  and  always  does  that  which  is  fitteft  to  be  done.      To 
chufe  the  bed  end,  and  to  proportion  the  means  to  it,   is  the 
very   definition    of  wifdom.      Two  things  are  then  evident. 
One,   that  fince   infinite  wifdom  determined  to  call  into  ex- 
iftence  every  being  that  does  exift,  and  to  conftitute  that  iini- 
verfal  fyftem,  which  we  call  the  fyftem  of  nature,  it  was  right 
and   fit  that  infinite  power  fhould  be  exercifed  for  this  pur- 
pofe.      The  other,   that   fince  infinite  wifdom  not  only  efta- 
blifhed  the  end  but  directed   the  means,   the  fyftem  of  the 
univerfe  muft  be  neceffarily  the  beft  of  all  poffible  fyftems, 
which  it  could  not  be,   nor  even  a  confiftent  fcheme,   unleis 
the    whole   was   the  final  caufe  of  every  part,    and  no  one 
nor  more  parts  the  final  caufes  of  the  whole.      The  univerfe 
is  an  immenfe  aggregate  of  fyftems.      Every  one  of  thefe,   if 
we  may  judge  by  our  own,   contain-S  feveral ;    and  every  one 
of  thefe  again,  if  we  may  judge  by  our  own,   is  made  up  of 
a  multitude  of  different  modes  of  being  animated  and  inani- 
mated,   thinking  and  unthinking,  rational  and  irrational,  dif- 
ferent natures  defigned  for  different  purpofes,  but  all  concurring 
in  that  one  common  fyftem,  as:we  difceni  in  too  many  in- 
ftances  not  to  have  reafon  to  believe  it  in  all.     Juft  fo  it  is  with 
refped  to  the  various  fyftems,  and  fyftems  of  fyftems,  that  com- 
pofe  the  univerfe.   As  diftant  as  they  are,  and  as  different  as  we 
may  imagine  them  to  be,  they  are  all  tyed  together  by  relations 
and  connexions,  by  gradations  and  dependencies.      The  great 
material  parts  of  our  folar  fyftem  ad  on  one  another  in  more 
ways  than  philofophy  has  been  yet  able  to  difcover,  and  that 
of  comets  is  not,  perhaps,  the  only  communication  that  other 
fyftems   have  with   ours.      Unthinking  matter  is  difperfed  in 
various  forms  throughout  the  univerfe  :   and  we  fee  a  grada- 
tion of  them  in  the  world  we  inhabit,  from  ftones  and  other 
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inert  bodies,  up  to  vegetables  and  fuch  as  have  in  themfelves, 
however  inanimate,  a  natural  tho'  not  fpontaneous  adlivity. 
So  may  we  believe  moft  reafonably  that  various  forms  of  think- 
ing fubftance,  or  the  faculties  of  fenfe  and  thought  in  various 
degrees,  are  difperfed  likevvife  throughout  the  univerfe.  We 
obferve  a  gradation  of  them  here,  and  we  may  well  perfuade 
ourfelves,  that  there  is  a  gradation  of  them  through  various 
ranks  of  beings,  from  the  loweft  degrees  in  our  world  to  the 
higheH:  in  fome  other, 

I  pretend  not  to  dogmatize  ;  but  without  having  fo  much 
prefumption  I  may  fay,  that  the  notions  here  advanced  feem 
much  more  conformable  to  thofe  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  to 
all  our  ideas  of  order,  than  the  contrary.  They  are  probable 
in  fpeculation,  and  the  appearances  of  things  are  favorable  to 
them  :  whilft  the  hypothefis  that  ailumes  the  world,  and  did 
formerly  affume  the  whole  univerfe,  made  for  man,  and  man 
folely  to  be  happy,  is  not  founded  in  reafon,  and  is  contra- 
didled  by  experience.  By  the  conftitution  of  the  material,  and  by 
that  of  the  intelleilual  world,  more  dependent  on  the  former 
perhaps  than  we  are  willing  to  believe,  the  human  race  is 
expofed  to  various  evils,  permanent  and  contingent,  phyfical 
and  moral.  Of  this  philofophers  have  complained  in  all  ages., 
'^i  his  they  could  not  reconcile  to  the  goodnefs  and  juftice  of  a 
God,  fuch  as  they  conceived  him,  nor  on  their  principles :  and 
therefore  they  cut  the  knot  by  denying  him,  or  threw  them- 
felves into  an  endlefs  labyrinth  of  difputation  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  him.  But  on  fuch  principles  as  are  here  laid  down, 
and  in  the  truth  of  things  m^ofl  certainly,  there  is  no  ground 
for  complaint,  and  there  is  abundant  caufe  to  give  thanks. 
Tho'  this  world,  and  much  more  the  univerfe,  were  not  made 
for  the  fake  of  man,  and  tho'  infinite  wifdom  contrived,  and 
infinite  pov^er  executed  the  ftupendous  work  for  fome  nobler 
1  -^    -  ..xndy 
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end,  and  fome  grj^ater  purpofe,  than  the  advantage  of  one 
poor  vain  mortal  creature  ;  yet  has  not  the  care  of  man  been 
neglected  in  it.  "  In  prima  ilia  conftitutione,"  fays  Seneca* 
fpcaking  of  the  world  as  the  work  of  the  gods,  "  cum  uni- 
*'  vcrfd  difponerent,  etiam  noftra  viderunt,  rationemque  ho- 
"  minis  habuerunt :"  which  opinion,  fo  little  confiftent  with 
the  dodrine  he  teaches  elfewhere,  is  far  more  reafonable.  We 
Jabor  hard,  we  complicate  various  means  to  arrive  at  one  end  : 
and  feveral  fyflems  of  condudl  are  often  employed  by  us  to 
bring  about  fome  one  paultry  purpofe.  But  God  neither 
contrives,  nor  executes,  like  man.  His  means  are  fimple,  his 
purpofcs  various  :  and  the  fame  fyftem  that  anfwers  the 
greateft,  anfwers  the  leaft.  Thus  regard  has  been  had  to  man, 
and  not  to  him  alone,  but  to  all  other  animals,  according  to 
their  different  natures  and  ends. 

Infinite  wifdom  appears  every  where.  Every  new  difco- 
very,  and  how  many  and  how  marvellous  have  thefe  been  !  is 
a  new  proof  of  this  wifdom,  as  well  as  of  the  power  of  God. 
The  power  of  executing  is  feen  in  every  inftance,  and  tho'  we 
cannot  difcern  the  wifdom  of  contrivance  and  dired;ion,  which 
are  more  remote  from  our  obfervation,  in  every  inftance,  yet 
we  fee  them  in  fo  many  that  it  becomes  the  higheft  abfurdity 
not  to  acknowledge  them  in  all.  They,  who  do  not  acknow- 
ledge them  fo,  judge  of  the  proceedings  of  an  all-perfe6t  Being 
(for  even  the  atheift  difputes,  on  this  occafion,  for  argument's 
fake,  on  the  fuppofition  that  there  is  one)  as  they  would  not 
judge  of  thofe  of  a  prince  or  minifter  of  ftate,  who  had  ac- 
quired and  deferved,  by  a  long  courfe  of  political  condud:,  the 
reputation  of  wifdom.  Thefe  they  would  not  dare  to  pro- 
nounce unwife  in  any  cafe,  becaufe  they  faw  the  meafures  im- 
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perfedlly,  and  becaufe  the  ends  were  unknown  to  tliem.  Yet 
thus  they  judge  with  refped  to  God.  "  Why  does  the  rain 
*'  pour  down  into  the  fea,  whilft  the  fandy  deferts  of  Lybia 
"  are  parched  with  drought  ?  Why  da  wintry  ftorms  happen 
"  in  the  fummer,  and  irregular  feafons  deftroy  our  harvefts  ?  " 
Such  queftions  as  thefe  have  been  often  afked,  and  all  of  them 
relatively  to  man.  They  have  been  anfwered  in  many  inftances 
by  new  difcoveries,  after  the  deaths  of  thofe  who  afked  them  : 
and  pofterity  has  been  convinced,  tho'  they  did  not  live  to  be 
fo,  that  when  they  triumphed  in  them,  they  triumphed  in 
their  ignorance.  Democritus,  Epicurus,  Strato,  Al- 
PHONSUS  of  Castile,  in  (liort  all  the  makers  and  menders  of 
worlds,  {hewed  nothing  but  their  ignorance  and  their  pre- 
fumption.  They  attempted  to  rife  above  God,  and  they  are 
become  the  jefl:  of  mankind.  > 

Tho'  I  think  that  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being  are  abforbed,  as  I  expreffed  myfelf  before,  in  his  wif- 
dom,  that  we  (hould  confider  them  only  as  different  modi- 
fications of  this  phyfical  attribute,  whatever  ideas  we  may 
frame  on  the  phzenomena,  and  that  we  muft  always  talk 
precarioufly  and  impertinently  when  we  prefume  to  apply  our 
ideas  of  them  to  the  appearances  of  things ;  yet  I  think  it  pro- 
per to  fhew  the  divine  and  the  atheift  that  even  the  goodnefs  of 
God  is  not  hard  to  defend  againft  them  both,  by  every  one  who 
denies,  as  every  one  may  moft  reafonably,  the  queftion  they  beg, 
and  grant  in  confequence  of  their  alliance  to  one  another. 

The  wifdom  is  not  fo  often  difcernible  by  us,  as  the 
power  of  God,  nor  the  goodnefs  as  the  wifdom.  But  a  mul- 
titude of  the  phsenomena  being  conformable  to  our  ideas  of 
goodnefs,  we  may  reafon  about  it  as  we  did  juft  now  about 
the  divine  wifdom.  If  our  adverfaries  fhew  that  men  are  cx- 
I  pofed 
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pofed  to  many  phyfical  and  moral  evils,  we  can  fhew  much 
more  good  of  both  kinds  that  God  has  beftowed  on  us,  or 
put  it  into  our  pov.cr  to  procure  to  ourfclves.  The  evils  we 
complain  of  arc  conflant  or  occafional  elFe^ls  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  a  world  that  was  not  made  for  our  fakes.  But  the 
means  to  foftcn  feme,  to  prevent  others,  and  to  palliate  and 
even  to  cure  thofe  that  cannot  be  prevented^  are  fo  many  in- 
flanccs  of  the  pofitive  goodnefs  of  God,  which  ought  to  be 
brou<^ht  to  account  and  fet  againft  the  evils  v/ith  greater 
gratitude  and  more  fairly  than  they  are  by  men  who  pafs  them 
ilightly  over,  vvhilfl:  they  defcend  into  every  particular  of  the 
other  fort,  aggravate  the  leaft^  and  declaim  pathetically  and 
partially  on  all. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  confirm  and  illuflrate,  what  is  adr 
vanced  in  the  phyfical  part  by  numerous  and  unanfwerable 
proofs,  which  are  .to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  natural  phi- 
lofophers.  Thefe  men  have  done  more  fervice  to  true  theifin 
than  all  the  metaphyfical  reafoners  a  priori :  or  to  fay  fome- 
thin?  ftronger  and  equally  true,  they  have  done  it  more  fervice 
than  divines  and  atheifts  in  confederacy  have  done  it  hurt.  It  is 
impoffible  to  read,  with  attention  and  without  prejudice,  what 
the  former  have  writ,  and  not  to  be  convinced  by  fad:,  and  by 
reafon  grounded  on  fad:,  not  on  hypothefis,  firft  that  we 
ought  to  confider  the  world  we  inhabit  no  otherwife  than 
as  a  little  wheel  in  our  folar  fyftem  ;  nor  our  folar  fyftem  any 
otherwife  than  as  a  little  but  larger  wheel  in  the  immenfe 
machine  of  the  univerfe ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  ne- 
cefi'ary  perhaps  to  the  motion  of  the  whole  and  to  the  pre- 
ordained revolutions  in  it :  nor  without  being  convinced,  fe- 
condly,  that  the  wifdom,  or,  if  you  had' rather  fay  fo,  the 
goodnefs  of  God  has  provided  amply  for  the  well-being  of 
man  in  this  world,  and  of  the  whole  animal  kind,  who  are 

objeds 
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objedls  of  the  divine  care  as  well  as  he,  according  to  their  va- 
rious deftinations.  In  fine,  and  to  take  away  every  atheitticai 
fubterfuge  ;  whether  we  fay,  that  the  feveral  Ipectes  oi  animals 
were  the  final  caufes  of  thefc  things,  which  feem  particularly 
adapted  to  the  ufe  of  each  ;  or  whether  we  fay,  that  the  world 
was  made  fuch  as  it  is,  without  any  regard  to  them  ;  the 
proofs  of  divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs  v/ilj  be  equally  ftrong  : 
for  if  the  world  was  made  for  the  univerfe  only,  and  without 
any  regard  to  it's  future  inhabitants,  tliis  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
were  exercifed  as  much  in  fitting  thefe  inhabitants  to  live  com- 
modioufly  in  a  world  already  made,  as  they  could  have  been 
in  making  a  world  on  purpofe  lor  them. 

,,5\^^  Bar  we  are  not  to  think  in  this  manner  of  the  divine  pro- 
V/  ceedings,  nor  to  imagine  that  in  them  one  plan  fucceeded 
another.  Both  were  alike  prelent  to  the  mind  of  God.  Our 
planet  might  have  been,  even  uninhabited,  very  fit  for  all  the 
mechanical  purpofes  of  it  in  the  material  fyftem.  But  there 
might  be  other  purpofes,  which  the  creation  of  animals  was 
necefiary  to  anlwer  :  and  fince  they  were  created,  we  ought 
to  think  that  they  were  fo  for  fome  purpofe.  It  might  be 
determined  in  the  divine  ideas,  that  there  fhould  be  a  grada- 
tion of  life  and  intelled:  throughout  the  univerfe.  In  this  cafe. 
it  was  neceffary  that  there  fhould  be  fome  creatures  at  our 
pitch  of  rationality,  and  others  endued  with  all  the  degrees  of 
life,  fenfe,  and  intelledt,  which  we  obferve  in  the  feveral  fpe- 
cies  from  the  infed:  up  to  man.  This  world  might  be  allotted 
to  fuch  kinds  and  orders  of  animated  beings :  and  tho'  it  was 
made  for  the  univerfe,  not  for  them,  fome  regard  might  be  had 
to  them,  and  to  their  well-being  in  the  conftitution  of  it. 
They  were  not  made  to  be  miferable.  But  even  man  was  not 
made  to  be  happier  than  it  was  confiftent  with  this  part  of 
.Vol.   V.  X  x  the 
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the  material  fyftem,  and  with  his  own  rank  in  the  intelledual, 
that  he  fliould  be. 


XLIV. 

TH  E  truth  is,  that  when  we  contemplate  the  phaeno- 
mena,  we  cannot  fail  to  difcern,  unlefs  we  live  in  a 
mift  of  metaphyfics,  how  repugnant  to  them  it  is  to  affirm, 
that  the  world  was  made  for  the  fake  of  man  alone.  Some 
modern  divines  have  been  candid  enough  to  give  up  the  point. 
Archbifhop  King  at  leaf!:,  in  his  effay  on  the  original  of 
evil,  faw  fo  plainly  that  even  the  natural  and  real  attributes 
of  God,  even  his  wifdom  and  his  power,  could  not  be  other- 
wife  defended  againft  the  cavils  of  atheifm  and  of  theology, 
that  he  fcrupled  not  to  declare  the  opinion  to  be  abfurd,  and 
what  no  one  would  objedl,  who  was  not  blinded  with  pride 
and  ignorance  *.  But  we  difcern  at  the  fame  time  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  phcenomena,  that  this  v/orld  is  accommo- 
dated in  certain  refpedls  to  the  utility  of  the  animals  it  con- 
tains, and  that  their  natures  are  adapted  in  many  more  to  the 
nature  of  the  world.  Thus  the  oblique  pofition  of  the  earfh, 
by  the  inclination  of  it's  axis  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  makes 
a  more  equal  diftribution  of  the  fun's  heat  throughout  the 
year,  and  in  the  different  zones  or  climates,  than  there  could 
be  in  any  other  polition.  Thus  again,  men  and  all  other  fpe- 
cies  of  animals  are  fitted  for  different  climates  and  different 
elements,  wherein  they  find  the  nourifhment  and  the  employ- 
ment proper  to  their  different  natures.  The  animal  kind  may 
feem  to  be  a  final  caufe  of  the  firft.      The  conftitution  of  the 

*  e.  4.  Sec.  2. 
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world  is  evidently  the  reafon  of  the  lall.  I  defcend  into  no 
more  particulars.  You  will  find  an  abundance  of  them  col- 
lected by  Ray,  Derham,  Nieuentyt,  and  other  writers, 
wherein  the  power  and  wifdom  of  God  in  the  whole  creation 
are  difplayed  :  and  fuch  proofs  are  brought  that  man  and 
every  fpecies  of  the  animal  kind  are  fitted,  in  their  very  for- 
mation, for  their  ftate  here,  as  nothing  but  the  moft  irrational 
obftinacy  can  refift.  The  minuted  inftances  are  decifive, 
and  thofe  which  feem  the  mofl;  obvious,  becaufe  the  moft 
common,  appear  on  a  clofer  infpe6lion  not  Icfs  aftonifLing 
than  the  greateft  phaenomcna,  and  the  more  remote  from 
obfervation.  The  animal  eye,  for  infiance,  is  not  lefs  afto- 
nifiiing  in  it's  various  fituations,  motions  and  particular  ufes, 
than  the  eye  of  the  world  the  fun.  To  thefe  writings  let  me 
refer  you.  Natural  philofophy,  thus  applied,  leads  irrefiftibly 
to  natural  theology,  and  gives  a  juft  contempt  for  the  fig- 
ments and  hypothefes  of  artificial.  Read,  contemplate,  adore, 
give  thanks,  and  be  refigned. 

Methinks  I  hear  a  fincere  and  devout  theifl:,  in  the  midil: 
of  fuch  meditations  as  thefe,  cry  out,  "  No,  the  world  was 
"  not  made  for  man,  nor  man  only  to  be  happv.  The  ob- 
"  jedlions  urged  by  atheifts  and  divines  againft  the  wifdom 
"  and  goodnefs  of  the  Supreme  Being,  on  thefe  arbitrary 
"  fuppofitions,  deftroy  their  own  foundations.  Mankind  is 
*'  expofed,  as  well  as  other  animals,  to  many  inconveniencies 
"  and  to  various  evils,  bv  the  conftitution  of  the  world.  The 
"  world  was  not,  therefore,  made  for  him,  nor  he  only  to  be 
"  happy.  But  he  enjoys  numberlefs  benefits,  by  the  fitnefs 
"  of  his  nature  to  this  conftitution,  unafked,  unmerited,  freely 
"  beftowed :  and  tho'  he  returns,  like  other  animals,  to  the  duft, 
*'  yet  neither  he  nor  they  are  willing  to  leave  the  ftate  where- 
*'  in  they  are  placed  here.      The  wifdom  and  the  goodnefs  of 
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*,*  God  are  therefore  manifeft.  I  thank  thee,  O  my  Creator! 
*'  that  1  am  placed  in  a  rank,  low  in  the  whole  order  of 
*'  being,  but  the-firft  in  that  animal  fyflem  to  which  I  be- 
"  long  :  a  rank  wherein  I  am  made  capable  of  knowing  thee, 
**  and  of  difcovering  thy  will,  the  perfedion  of  my  own  na- 
*'  ture,  and  the  means  of  my  own  happinefs.  Far  be  it  from 
*'  me  to  repine  at  my  prefent  ftate,  like  thofe  who  deny 
'*  thee  ;  or  like  thofe  who  own  thee,  only  to  cenfure  thy 
** works,  and  the  difpenfations  of  thy  providence.  May  I 
*'  enjoy  thankfully  the  benefits  beftowed  on  me  by  thy  divine 
"  liberality.  May  I  fuffer  the  evils  to  which  1  fland  expofed, 
"  patiently,  nay  willingly.  None  of  thy  creatures  are  made 
"  to  be  perfedlly  happy,  like  thyfelf ;  nor  did  thy  goodnefs 
''  require  that  they  fhould  be  fo.  Such  of  them  as  are  more 
"  worthy  objeds  of  it  than  thy  human  creatures,  fuperior  na- 
"  tures  that  inhabit  other  worlds,  may  be  affeded  in  fome 
*■'  decree  or  other  by  phyiical  evils,  fince  thefe  are  efi-eds  of 
*'  the  general  laws  of  matter  and  motion.  .  They  mufl:  be  af- 
"  fecSted  too  in  fome  degree  or  other  by  moral  evil,  fmce  mo- 
*<  ral  evil  is  the  confequence  of  error  as  well  as  of  diforderly  ap- 
".  petites  and  pafTions,  and  iince  error  is  the  confequence  of 
"  imperfecl  underftanding.  Lefs  of  this  evil  may  prevail 
"  among  them.  But  all  that  is  finite,  the  moft  exalted  in- 
"  telligences,  muft  be  liable  to  fome  errors.  Thou,  O  God  ! 
*'  art  alone  that  Being  who  is  liable  to  none,  and  to  whom 
"  infallibility  and  impeccability  belong." 

Due  me,  parens  celilque  dominator  poli, 
Quocumque  placuit.     Nulla  parendi  mora  ef^. 
AfTum  impiger*. 

•  Sen.  Ep.  107. 
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Shall  we  fuppofe  now  that  an  athcifl:  and  a  divine  break 
in  upon  the  theift,  and  interrupt  his  pious  meditations  by 
inlifting  ftill,  like  the  echoes  of  Epicurus,  that  if  there  is- 
a  God  he  muft  be  infinitely  good  as  well  as  wife  and  power- 
ful, and  by  afking  then  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  there  is 
any  evil  in  the  world?  How  comes  it  to  pafs  that  the  happi- 
nefs  of  man  is  not  more  complete,  and  better  provided  for  in 
it?  Our  theift  would  not  he  embarafled.  His  anfwer  would 
be  more  ready  than  their  reply.  The  firft  abfiirdity  confifls 
in  this,  that  they  apply  their  notions  of  goodnefs  to  the  divine 
nature  ;  and  the  fecond  is  this,  that  the  argument  they  raife  on 
thefe  notions  proves  a  great  deal  too  much.  Enough  has 
been  faid  concerning  the  firfl:,  and  if  the  theift  reafons  on. 
their  notions  of  divine  goodnefs,  it  is  merely  ex  abundantia. 
But  he  will  expofe  the  fecond,  by  obferving  that  if  goodnefs 
ought  to  be,  as  they  affume,  the  fole  directing  principle  in^ 
this  cafe,  and  if  wifdom  ought  to  contrive  and  power  to  exe- 
cute under  this  diredlion,  the  happinefs  of  man  ought  to  be 
proportionable  to  the  goodnefs  of  God,  that  is  infinite  ;  than 
which  no  greater  abfurdity  can  be  conceived.  But  ii  we  af- 
fume, in  oppofition  to  thefe  confederates,  that  divine  wif- 
dom, whereof  we  have  ideas  much  better  determined  than 
we  have  of  divine  goodnefs,  ought  to  be  deemed  in  this  as  in 
every  other  cafe  the  diredling  principle  oi  divine  condu6l,  it 
will  follow  without  any  abfurdity,  nay  moft  agreeably  to  the 
reafon  of  things,  that  the  eiTeft  may  be  proportionable  to  the 
eaufe,  that  is  infinite.  It  implies  contradiction  to  fay  that  God 
fhould  have  made  a  creature  infinitely  happy,  as  happy  as  him- 
felf.  But  it  implies  none  to  fay  that  he  made  a  fyftem  of  crea- 
tion infinitely  wife,  and  the  beft  of  all  poflible  fyftems, 
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After  this  our  thelfl:  would  be  apt  to  make  many  juft  re- 
proaches to  the  two  confederates.  He  would  reproach  the 
atheift  with  his  fpirit  of  cavil  and  the  unfairnefs  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, You  pretend,  would  he  fay,  that  you  cannot  be- 
lieve a  God,  becaufe  you  cannot  reconcile  m'any  appearances, 
nor  the  ftate  of  mankind  in  general,  to  your  notions  of  good- 
nefs.  But  on  your  principles  you  would  not  acknowledge 
him,  if  the  proofs  of  his  goodnefs  were  as  clear,  as  uniform, 
and  as  numerous  as  thofe  of  his  wifdom  ;  for  even  to  thefe 
you  do  not  yield.  Thefe  however  are  conformable  to  the 
notions  of  wifdom  you  muft  have,  if  you  have  any  at  all. 
You  may  cavil  about  the  proofs  of  his  goodnefs,  and  produce 
/inftances  that  feem  repugnant  to  it,  and  that  Would  be  fo 
if  your  hypothecs  was  true.  But  the  proofs  of  his  wifdom 
have  nothing  equivocal  nor  problematical  in  them  upon  any 
hypothecs.  You  can  produce  no  inftances  that  even  feem 
to  be  repugnant  to  it.  Whilft  natural  philofophy  was  ill  cul- 
tivated, and  ill  underftood  indeed,  men  founded  their  ob- 
jections to  the  wifdom  of  God  in  their  ignorance.  But  fmce 
the  noble  fcience  has  been  improved  by  experiment  and  geo- 
metry, fince  greater  difcoveries  of  the  caufes  and  effects  of 
the  ph^enoraena  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  world  have  been 
made,  every  new  difcovery  has  been  a  new  proof  of  the  wif- 
dom of  God,  and  it  has  lliined  confpicuous  in  the  very  in- 
ftances brouo;ht  a2:ainfl:  it. 

It  is  a  vain  undertaking  to  go  about  to  convince  men  of 
the  goodnefs  of  God,  who  are  obftinate  enough  to  relifi:  fuch 
evident  demonftrations  of  his  wifdom,  or  not  to  fee  that  an 
all-perfecT:  Being  muft  always  be  determined  by  the  harmonious 
concirrence  of  all  his  perfedlions ;  and  not  in  one  inftance  by 
his  gcodnefs,  in  another  by  his  juftice,  and  fo  on.  When  wc 
7  %' 
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fay,  that  he  is  infinitely  wife,  we  mean  that  he  does  on  every 
occafion  that  which  is  fitteft  to  be  done,  and  it  would  imply 
contradidlion  to  afTert  this,  and  to  deny  the  other.  But  how- 
ever the  theift  might  go  one  ftep  further  in  reproaches  to  the 
atheifl:.  With  what  face,  might  he  fay  to  him,  can  you  objeft 
to  the  goodnefs  of  God,  that  men  are  expofed  to  general  evils, 
to  tempefts,  to  earthquakes,  to  famine,  to  peftilence,  as  well 
as  to  particular  evils,  to  pain,  to  ficknefp,  and  to  violent  death  ? 
Is  God  not  good,  becaufe  they  are  expofed  to  evils  that  refult 
neceflarily  from  the  conftitution  of  a  world,  which,  if  we 
fhould  allovv'  it  to  have  been  made  for  man,  was  made  for  the 
univerfe  too,  and  to  all  of  which  evils  they  expofe  thcmfelves 
voluntarily  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  indulge  the  ruling  paf- 
fion  of  their  minds,  and  to  fate  their  ambition  or  their  avarice 
for  inilance,  if  thefe  were  to  be  fated  ?  God  has  given  us^ 
means,  as  I  faid  above,  to  avoid,  or  to  palliate,  or  to  cure  thefe 
evils  in  many  cafes.  But  men  court  them.  The  evils,  that 
may  be  faid  to  come  from  God,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  loon 
over.  The  greateft  of  thefe  calamities  are  feldom  renewed  ^ 
and  few  men  have  been,  1  fuppofe,  expofed  to  the  plague 
twice,  or  involved  twice  in  the  ruins  of  an  earthquake.  But 
ambition,  avarice,  and  other  ruling  pafTions,  are  never  fated  : 
and  the  fame  perfons  expofe  themfelves  anew  and  continually 
to  all  the  evils  that  accompany  the  purfuit  of  them.  The 
theift  might  conclude  this  head  very  properly,  by  faying  to  the 
atheift,  thefe  evils,  which  you  found  fo  highly  and  with  fo  ill 
a  grace,  for  the  reafons  that  have  been  given,  muft  be  con- 
tingent effeds  of  the  conftitution  of  the  world,  or  they  muft 
be  caufed  by  particular  diretftions.  Take  your  choice.  If 
you  fay  the  firft,  you  fay  nothing  that  is  inconiiftent  with  the 
goodnefs  of  a  Creator  and  Governor,  whilft  you  confu-m  my 
hypothefis,  that  this  world  was  made  for  the  univerfe,  not  for 
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man.     If  you  fliy  the  laft,   you  contradi^l:  yourfelf :    you  ovva 
that  there  is  a  God,   and  you  acknowledge  his  providence. 

The  fame  theift  might  prefs  his  two  adverfaries,  the  atheift 
and  the  divine  both,  in  this  manner  ftill  further.  If  you  fay, 
that  God  has  not  created  the  beft  of  all  poffible  fydems  in 
■creating  the  univerfe,  you  deny  that  infinite  wifdom  which 
you,  the  divine,  affert,  and  the  proofs  of  which  you  as  well  as 
I  have  challenged  the  atheift  to  controvert.  If  you  fav,  that 
he  has,  you  muft  either  ceafe  your  complaints,  or  you  muft 
continue  to  complain  on  one  of  thefe  two  principles,  that  the 
Creator  ought  to  have  eftablifhed  a  fyftcm  that  was  not  the 
beft  relatively  to  the  whole  of  his  delign,  that  is  to  the  uni- 
verfe, but  the  beft  relatively  to  man ;  or  elfe  that  he  ought 
to  have  created  no  fuch  being  as  man.  Thus  you  are  driven 
from  abfurdity  to  abfurdity ;  for  thus  you  do  fomething  more 
abfurd,  if  pofTible,  than  a  dired  denial  of  the  wifdom  of  God 
would  be.  One  of  you  admits,  and  the  other  cannot  contro- 
vert this  wifdom  :  and  then  you  both  affert,  that  he  fhould 
wot  have  a6led  conformably  to  it.  His  goodnefs  ftiould  have 
controuled  his  wifdom  He  fhould  have  changed  the  order 
of  the  univerie,  or  he  ftiould  have  broke  the  chain  of  intellec- 
tual beings.  Such  an  aftumed  condud:  may  be  conformable  to 
your  ideas  of  goodnefs.  But  the  ideas  of  God,  if  we  may 
afcribe  ideas  to  him,  no  more  than  his  ways,  are  not  thofe  of 
man  :  and  befides,  fuch  a  condudl  as  this,  even  in  human  af- 
fairs, can  anfwer  no  ideas  but  thofe  of  weaknefs,  frailty,  pre- 
poffeffion  and  partiality.  Thefe,  therefore,  you  would  afcribe 
to  the  all  perfect  Being.  Such  is  your  impiety.  One  of  you, 
that  he  may  have  a  pretence  to  doubt  of  God's  exiftence.  The 
other,  that  he  may  have  a  pretence  to  be  dogmatical  about  the 
idefigns  of  God,  and  the  future  difpenfations  of  his  providence. 
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IT  may  be  faid  that  the  theift  argues  hypothetically  in 
defence  of'  the  divine  attributes,  like  the  atheift  and  di- 
vine who  attack  them.  Now  that  he  argues  in  feme  fort  hy- 
pothetically, I  agree.  But  that  he  argues  in  any  fort  like 
them,  I  deny.  An  hypothecs,  which  the  pha^nomena  con- 
tradid:,  or  which  is  inconliftent  even  with  one  of  them,  is  not 
admiffable.  An  hypothefis  which  they  all  concur  to  eftablifh, 
is  fcarce  an  hypothefis.  The  goodnefs  of  God  required  that 
this  world  fhould  be  made  for  the  fake  of  man,  and  he  only 
to  be  happy,  is  an  hypothefis  of  the  firft  kind.  That  the 
goodnefs  of  God  did  not  require  this,  and  that  his  wifdom 
required  fomtihing  elfe,  fince  it  appears  in  his  works  that 
fomething  elfe  has  been  done,  and  fince  his  works  whieli 
muft  be  always  conformable  to  his  attributes  can  alone 
enable  us  to  judge  concerning  thefe  ;  this,  I  fay,  is  fcarce  an 
hypothefis.  It  is  founded  in  fad,  and  is  agreeable  to  our 
cleareft  and  moft  diftind:  ideas.  The  atheift  and  the  divine 
argue,  from  what  they  do  not  know,  againft  what  they  do 
know  ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  impofition  pafs,  they  trifle 
grofly  between  two  methods  of  rcafoning.  One  proves  a 
poftcriori  that  there  is  a  firft  intelligent  caufe  of  all  things. 
The  other  fuppofes  it.  After  this,  they  attempt  to  prove  a 
priori  that  there  is  a  necelTary  connexion  between  the  wifdom 
and  power  of  this  Being,  and  his  goodnefs  and  juftice,  which 
are,  they  fay,  in  him,  the  very  fame  that  they  are  in  our  ideas. 
After  this,  they  return  again  to  the  former  method,  and  at- 
tempt to  prove  a  pofleriori  that  he  is  neither  good  nor  juft. 
The  theift  employs  no  fuch  artifice.  He  reafons  uniformly, 
from  the  works-,af  God,  to  his  exiflence  and  his  attributes: 
Vol.  V.  Y  y  and 
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and  reafoning  in  this  manner  he  raifes  no  objedion  to  either, 
and  is  able  to  defend  both. 

I  have  fpoke  often  of  the  pride  of  man,  as  the  caufe  of 
many  errors  in  philofophy,  and  pfpecially  in  the  firft  philo- 
fophy.  It  has  no  doubt  a  fhare  in  determining  the  atheift  to 
the  opinions  that  have  been  mentioned.  But  the  atheift  has 
another  motive.  His  great  aim  is  to  free  his  mind  from  the 
belief  that  there  is  any  Supreme  Being.  He  ftruggles  hard 
againfl:  dcmonftration,  and  catches  at  every  hypothecs  that 
may  give  him  a  pretence  to  doubt.  Such  a  pretence  he  finds 
in  that  which  affumes  notions  of  the  moral  attributes  ol  God, 
and  of  his  defiigns  in  favor  of  man,  and  then  oppofes  the  phx- 
nomena  to  thefe  notions.  He  has,  on  this  occaiion,  the  very 
fingular  advantage  we  have  obferved,  that  many  of  his  ad- 
verfaries  agree  with  him  in  the  premifcs,  help  him  to  eftablifh 
them,  and  defend  the  caufe  of  theifm  very  ill  againft  his 
conclulions  afterwards.  Divines,  who  do  in  efieft  no  lefs 
than  betray  this  caufe  to  him,  have  likewife  their  private 
motive.  They  are  unwilling  to  lower,  on  any  account,  their 
notions  of  human  worth  and  importance,  or  of  the  defigns 
of  God  in  favor  of  man  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  fince  thefe 
notions  cannot  be  maintained  on  the  appearances  of  things 
that  are,  they  have  endeavored,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  reli- 
gions, to  maintain  them  on  the  fuppofition  of  things  that 
may  be  :  and  the  whole  force  of  human  imagination  has  been 
employed  to  foothe  human  pride.  Much  of  what  the  pagans 
advanced  hypothetically  to  keep  up  thefe  notions,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  univerfal  experience,  is  indeed  no  longer  hypothetical; 
fince  it  has  been  admitted  into  chriftianity.  It  is  not  hypo- 
thetical, I  mean,  when  it  is  confidered  as  a  matter  of  revela- 
tion ;  for  it  is  as  hypothetical  as  ever,  when  it  is  confidered 
as  an  objed  of  reafon.  Let  us  leave  it  then  refpedfully  to  reve- 
lation, 
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lation,  which  is  fufficient,  or  nothing  can  be  fo,  to  fupport  it. 
Let  us  not  employ  our  reafon  about  things  which  ihe  muft 
either  difown,  or  proftitute  herfelf  to  maintain.  Let  us  not 
employ  her  to  multiply,  or  to  improve  hypothefes.  Let  us 
employ  her  in  a  manner  to  want  none  :  and  that  we  fhall  do 
effedually,  if  we  keep  her  within  thofe  bounds  which  Goi> 
has  prefcribed,  by  revealing  in  his  works  To  much  and  no  more 
of  natural  theology,  and  of  natural  religion,  as  he  thought  it 
neceflary  for  us  to  know.  ! 

These  precautions  are  the  more  fit  to  be  taken,  becaufe 
tho'  our  religion  forbids  pride,  and  teaches  humility,  yet  the 
whole  fyftem  of  it  tends  to  infpire  the  former  into  all  thofe 
who  are  not  able  to  difcern  the  confiftency  of  particular  pre- 
cepts and  of  the  fyftem,  which  I  prefume  that  very  few  arc. 
According  to  this  fyftem,  man  was  not  only  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  but  the  world  and  he  were  fo  made  that  his 
happinefs  feemed  to  be  the  final  caufe  of  the  whole.  He  fell, 
indeed,  from  this  ftate  ;  but  God,  who  fuffered  him  to  fall, 
rather  than  to  reftrain  him  in  the  exercife  of  his  free  will,  de- 
termined inftantly  to  raife  him  again,  by  the  facrifice  of  his 
own  Son:  whilft  he  abandoned  myriads  of  fallen  angels  to  the 
fatal  confequences  of  their  revolt,  without  any  hopes  of  re- 
demption. Is  it  polFible  to  conceive  higher  notions  of  a  cre- 
ated being,  than  thefe  revealed  truths  muft  infpire  ?  Plato 
afferted,  on  his  exalted  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that 
immortality  was  communicated  by  a  fort  of  phyfical  ncccffity 
to  every  creature  that  this  Being  himfelf  created.  Chriftian 
philofophers  might  be  led  more  eafily  from  the  exalted  notions 
of  human  nature,  which  thefe  revealed  truths  infpire,  to 
imagine  that  happinefs  was  to  be  communicated  by  a  fort  of 
moral  necefiity  to  fuch  a  creature  as  man.  Allow  me  one  in- 
flance   more.     The  Ilraelites  were  one  of  the  leaft,   and  leaft 
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worthy  nations  of  the  earth.  Yet,  God  chofe  them,  according 
to  the. fame  fyflera,  by  a  wonderful  prediledion  for  his  favorite 
people,  preferred  them  to  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  and 
afligned  them  a  country  flowing  with  milk,  and  honey.  May 
not  chriftian  philofophers  have  been  led,  by  this  example,  to 
believe  that  God  preferred  mankind  to  all  other  intelledual 
creatures,  and  made  a  particular  world  for  them,  as  he  af- 
figned  a  particular  country  to  the  Ifraelites  ?  The  fa6ts,  tho' 
received  in  theology,  are  not,  indeed,  applicable  to  philofophy. 
But  when  the  mind  is  once  tindured  by  them,  and  an  habit 
contracted  of  reafoning  from  them,  any  thing,  that  appears 
analogous  to  them,  will  be  the  more  eafily  admitted. 


XLVI. 

TH  E  confederacy  between  atheifts  and  divines  appears 
to  have  been  carried  very  far,  by  what  has  been  faid 
already.  I  have  chofe  in  the  refledtions  that  have  been  made 
to  account  for  the  phyjfical  and  moral  evil  that  is  in  the  world, 
and  to  defend  the  attributes  of  God,  to  go  up  to  the  fource  of 
all  the  falfe  reafoning  about  them,  rather  than  to  infift  on  the 
topics  that  are  commonly  employed  :  and  I  hope,  that  the 
method  I  have  taken  is  not  the  worfe  for  being  fhorter,  plainer, 
and  lefs  metaphyseal.  I  muft  confefs  that  1  do  not  fee,  how 
the  caufe  of  God  can  be  effedually  pleaded  on  this  head  any 
other  way.  But  there  is  another  head,  on  which  it  muft  be 
pleaded  likewife  ;  for  the  antitheiftical  confederacy  does  not 
end  here.  Left  the  bare  exiftence  of  evil  fhould  not  afford 
the  atheifl  color  enough  to  deny  the  being  of  God,  nor  the 
divine  a  fufficient  foundation  whereon  to  ered,  by  the  feem- 
ing  authority  of  reafon,  that  fyftem  of  another  world,  which 
is,  and  always  has  been,  of  great  advantage  to  him  in  this,  they 

proceed 
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proceed  to  coniider  thefe  evils  in  the  diftribution  of  them. 
The  fuppofed  injuftice  of  this  diflribution  has  been  ever  in  their 
inouths  a  fubjed;  of  accufation,  not  to  fay  of  invedlive,  againfl 
the  providence  of  God  :  and  they  have  been  heard  with  par- 
tiality of  two  kinds,  that  of  love,  and  that  of  averfion,  in  their 
favor.  The  good  that  happens  to  themfelves,  and  to  thofe 
with  whom  they  are  intimately  conneded,  by  fentiment,  by  in- 
tereft,  and  often  by  both,  is  an  objed:  of  one  partiality  among 
men.  The  evil,  that  happens  to  thefe,  is  an  objed;  of  the 
other.  The  order  is  reverfed,  when  perfons  we  difapprove, 
or  who  ftand  in  oppodtion  to  our  fentiments  or  interefls,  are 
concerned.  We  hate  the  good,  and  we  love  the  evil  that 
happens  to  them.  Great  advantage  has  been  taken  of  thefe 
natural  difpofitions  to  attack  fuccefsfully  the  divine  providence 
in  human  opinion.  But  here,  indeed,  the  alliance  between 
the  atheill:  and  the  divine  breaks  off.  The  former  concludes 
diredly,  that  there  is  no  God.  The  latter,  after  all  he  has 
done  to  favor  this  opinion  indiredly,  maintains  ftill  that  there 
is  one.  How  well  the  premifes  common  to  both,  and  their 
oppoGte  conclufions  are  founded,  let  us  examine.  I  fear,  that 
the  atheift  will  appear,  to  that  reafon  to  which  they  both  ap- 
peal, more  confiftent  in  his  abfurdity  than  the  divine. 

I  think  I  have  faid,  that  artificial  theology  betrays  the 
caufe  of  God,  how  fincerely  and  how  pioufly  foever  fome  of 
the  profeffors  of  it  may  diredl  their  intentions :  and,  if  I  have 
faid  fo,  I  fhall  not  recall  my  words,  if  thefe  men  had  left 
the  atheifls  to  affert  alone,  both  vainly  and  fooliOily,  that  di- 
vine goodnefs  required  the  world  fliould  be  made  for  the  fake 
of  man,  and  that  God  could  have  no  other  motive  to  create 
him,  except  that  of  communicating  happinefs  to  him,  they 
might  have  defended  this  goodnefs  fufficien'Jy,  as  1  hope  it 
has  been  fhewn,  and  the  divine  juftice  too,  as  i  hope  it  will 

be 
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be  fhewn.  They  would  have  had  no  after-game  to  play,  nor 
anv  contradictions  to  reconcile.  The  ftoics  would  not  have 
been  obliged  to  deny  that  to  be  evil,  which  they  and  every 
one  clfe  felt  to  be  evil ;  nor  the  chriflians  to  reft  their  defence 
on  this  proportion,  that  the  firft  defigns  of  God  were  difap- 
pointed  by  the  fall  of  man,  which  cannot  be  conceived  by 
reafon,  and  which  the  atheift  will  not  admit  on  the  authority 
of  revelation,  or  rather  of  a  moral,  philofophical,  jegyptian  al- 
legory. But  when  they  reafoned  on  the  fame  principles,  as  the 
atheift  reafoned,  down  to  his  conclufton  exxlufively,  they  left 
themftlves  no  pretence  for  not  concurring  in  the  fame  conclu- 
fton  but  that  of  an  hypothefts,  and  of  an  hypothefis  which 
cannot,  if  it  is  admitted,  effedually  difcharge  the  goodnefs, 
nor  juftice  of  God  at  the  tribunal  of  reafon.  Thus  it  feems 
plain  to  me,  that  they  betray  the  caufe  of  God  ;  for  they  un- 
determine  it :  and  if  the  hypothecs  fails,  that  truth  which  was 
raifed  on  demonftration  fails  with  it,  or  totters  on  fo  preca- 
rious  a  fupport. 

To  fuch  a  rifque  at  leaft:  does  artificial  theology,  as  it  is  em- 
ployed in  this  cafe,  expofe  the  firft  principle  of  all  religion  :  and 
we  may  apply  to  the  fchools  that  teach  it,  what  Aristo  of 
Chios  faid  of  fome  fchools  of  philofophy.  As  caution  was  to  be 
ufcd  left  men  fhould  go  debauched  out  of  the  fchool  of  Aris- 
Tippus,  or  rnorofe  out  of  that  of  Zeno,  fo  caution  fhould  be 
ufcd  left  men  go  infidels  out  of  the  fchools  of  chriftianity.  A  ftw 
refledions  will  fhevv  that  the  rifque,  I  mention,  is  not  imaginary 
but  very  real.  No  dodrines  were  ever  inculcated  more  ftrongly 
on  the  minds  of  men,  nor  enforced  by  more  authority,  thari 
thofe  of  a  future  ftate.  The  inftitutors  of  religions,  and  the 
priefts  of  thefe  religions,  were  careful  to  eftablifti  and  to  rriain- 
tain  them  in  belief.  They  excited  devotion,  multiplied  obfer- 
vances,  and  increafed  offerings.     By  them,  the  religious  fo- 
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ciety  has  governed  principally  in  all  ages  *  :  and  if  the  priefts 
of  iEgypt  undertook  to  condudt  men  in  the  way  of  the  gods, 
in  the  difficult  road,  in  the  ineffable  paths,  and  through  the 
brazen  gates  that  lead  to  the  manlions  of  the  blefied,  we  may 
quote  priefts  in  the  pale  of  chriftianity,  at  this  time,  who  un- 
dertake to  fave  men  from  hell,  to  deliver  them  from  purga- 
tory, and  to  condud:  them  to  heaven  through  the  gates  whereof 
St.  Peter  has  the  keys,  as  well  as  others  who  make  fome  of 
the  fame  pretenfions,  and  who  fcruple  not  to  declare,  that  if 
this  dodlrine  be  taken  away,  all  difference  between  good  and 
bad  is  taken  away,  and  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  religion  left. 
To  this  authority  we  muft  add  that  of  legiilators  and  magif- 
trates,  who  have  for  political  purpofes  authorifcd  the  fame 
do6lrines,  folemnifcd  them  by  religious  inftitutions,  like  thofe 
of  the  Eleuiinian  myfteries,  confirmed  them  by  laws,  and  fet 
education,  the  great  nurfe  of  theological  opinions,  on  their 
fide.  Thefe  are  great  advantages,  and  yet  we  do  not  find 
that  this  do6lrine  ever  had  an  effect  fuitable  to  them,  or  to  the 
importance  of  it.  Remote  confiderations,  tho'  they  are  be- 
lieved, have  not  indeed  the  fame  influence  that  immediate  ob- 
jects have.  But  they  have  an  influence  proportionable  to  the 
belief  of  them  :  and  they  muft  have  this  influence,  efpecially 
in  a  cafe  like  this,  where  the  punifhments  held  out,  are  un- 
avoidable, and  no  man  can  hope,  as  every  man  does  in  aH 
other  cafes,   to  efcape  them. 

I  do  not  fay,  that  to  believe  a  future  ftate  is  to  believe  a 
vulgar  error  :  but  this  I  fay,  it  cannot  be  demonftrated  by  rea- 
fon  ;  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  it  capable  of  demonftration,  and 
no  one  ever  returned  that  irremeable  way  to  give  us  an  afui- 
rance  of  the  fad:.      It  was,  thereicre,  originally  an  hypothefis, 

*  Euleb.  Prasp,  Evan.  L.  9.  C.  lo. 
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and  it  may,  therefore,  be  a  vulgar  error.  It  was  taken  upon 
truft  by  the  people  who  firft  adopted  it,  and  made  prevalent 
by  art  and  induftry  among  the  vulgar  v^^ho  never  examine,  till 
it  came  to  be  doubted,  difputed  and  denied  by  fuch  as  did 
examine.  It  was  made,  like  many  other  opinions  that  had 
no  better  foundations,  fubfervient  to  philofophical  fyftems, 
and  political  inftitutions.  It  was  advanced  in  anfwer  to  the 
great  atheiftical  argument,  drawn  from  the  profperity  of 
wicked  men.  It  was  applied  to  enforce  human  laws,  by  di- 
vine and  temporary  rewards  and  punifhments,  by  the  fear  of 
others  more  grievous,  and  more  lafting,  to  procure  greater 
authority  to  governors  and  more  fubmiflion  from  the  governed. 
It  was  communicated  from  JEgypt,  the  mother  of  good  po- 
licy as  well  as  of  fuperftition,  to  Greece.  The  luxuriant  ima- 
ginations of  that  people  improved  it,  and  the  Mythologia  de 
inferis  became  a  favorite  theme  of  their  poets,  of  Orpheus,  of 
Homer,  and  fo  downwards  even  to  their  dramatic  writers. 
There  feems  likewife  to  have  been  a  cuftom  then,  not  very 
unlike  to  that  which  prevailed  about  two  centuries  ago  in  the 
chriftian  church  generally,  and  much  later,  I  believe,  in  Spain, 
the  cuftom  I  mean  of  adiing.myfteries.  Such  thefe  reprefen- 
tations  were  called  by  the  heathens,  and  the  fame  kind  of  re- 
ligious fopperies  retained  the  fame  name  among  chriftians. 

But  that  which  gave  the  greateft  credit  to  this  dodrine, 
and  fpread  it  moft,  was  the  authority  of  Homer  and  Plato. 
The  former  was  gravely  quoted  by  philofophers,  as  a  philofo- 
pher,  an  hiftorian  and  a  divine,  and  all  as  properly,  no  doubt, 
as  the  latter.  The  Romans  took  this  doctrine  and  thefe  my- 
fteries  from  the  Greeks :  and  the  Greeks  carried  them  back, 
when  they  conquered  Afia  and  ^gypt,  to  countries  from 
whence  they  had  received  them.  Homer  and  Plato  were 
in-  the  zenith  of  their  glory  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  expe- 
^  ditionj 
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dition,  and  they  continued  to  be  fo  in  the  reigns  of  his  fuc- 
cefTors.  Whether  the  Jews,  who  began  about  or  a  little  be- 
fore this  time  to  have  fchools,  and  to  engraft  from  foreign 
flocks  on  their  own  law,  might  not  have  taken  the  firfl  hints  of 
a  future  ftate  from  fome  of  their  neighbours,  I  know  not.  IJut 
it  is  moft  probable  that  this  doctrine  was  not  known,  or  at 
leafl:  not  taught  amongft  them,  till  the  difputes  in  their  fchools 
gave  a  rife  to  the  feds  of  faducees  and  pharifees  in  their 
church.  The  moft  conliderable  perfons,  the  richeft  fays  Jo- 
SEPHUs,  adhered  to  the  faducees,  who  adhered  fo  ftrid-lly  to 
the  law  of  Moses  that  they  could  not  admit  a  dodlrine  where- 
of there  appeared  no  traces  in  it,  and,  therefore,  denied  the 
refurre6tion.  The  pharifees  or  the  feparatifts,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  ready  to  admit  things  marvellous  in  dodlrinc,  and 
fuperftitious  in  pradice  ;  to  reconcile  them,  if  they  could,  to 
the  written,  or  to  juftily  them  by  an  oral  law  ;  for  no  expe- 
dient ferves  the  purpofe  of  innovators  better  than  that  of  a  blind 
tradition.  All  this  was  proper  to  ftrikc  the  multitude  :  and 
the  multitude  followed  the  pharifees.  Thus  the  doclrine  of 
a  future  ftate,  and  even  of  a  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  llided 
into  the  fyftem  of  judaifm  before  the  coming  of  Christ  : 
and  yet  they  who  adopted  this  dodrine  then  had  no  better  au*" 
thority  for  it  than  that  of  Egyptian  priefts,  greek  poets,  and 
Pythagorean  and  platonic  hypothefcs. 

|.  True  it  is  that  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  future 
rewards  and  punifhments,  fome  parts  of  what  philofophcrs 
and  poets  had  imagined,  were  fandified  by  revelation  foon 
afterwards.  Thus  fandtified,  they  deferve  our  refpcd,  and 
challenge  the  implicit  belief  of  every  chriftian.  Thus,  and 
thus  alone  they  are  maintained  in  opinion,  and  not  by  the 
futile  reafonings  of  divines  with  which  we  have  to  do  here. 
Thefe  are  called  demonftrations  by  the  men  who  make  them, 
Vol.   V.  Z  z  and 
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and  who  triumph  in  them  as  if  they  were  fufEcient  of  them- 
felves  and  muft  convince  by  their  own  evidence.  But  the 
truth  is,  they  would  have  little  effedt  on  the  minds  of  men,  if 
they  did  not  pafs  for  fuperabundant  proofs  of  what  is  made 
certain  by  revelation,  and  if  the  refped:  that  men  pay  to  reve- 
lation did  not  fcreen  thefe  rcafoners  from  being  attacked  fo 
diredlly,  and  in  fo  many  ways  as  they  would  be  otherwife,  and 
as  they  deferve  to  be,  for  prefuming  to  reft  all  religion  both 
natural  and  revealed  on  their  metaphyfical  refinements,  and 
their  abftradl  reafcnings  a  priori. 

The  moft  zealous  afterters  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the 
warmeft  defenders  of  his  providence,  and  they  who  were  the 
moft  perfuaded  of  the  neceftity  of  a  religion  to  preferve  mo- 
rality, and  the  good  order  of  civil  government,  were  far  from 
this  prefumption.  Some  of  them  rather  hoped  than  believed 
the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  and  if  they  admitted  a  future 
ftate,  they  laughed  at  the  old  women's  tales,  the  aniles  fabulte 
of  an  hell  and  the  furies.  They  cither  rejected  the  dod:rine, 
or  they  admitted  it  by  halves.  It  was  not  only  problematical 
in  the  opinions  of  theiftical  philofophers,  but  it  feems,  in  fe- 
veral  inftances,  to  have  had  little  hold  on  vulgar  opinion  ;  not- 
vvithftanding  the  means  that  had  been  ufed  to  inculcate  it.  One 
inftance,  and  a  remarkable  one  it  is,  fhall  be  given.  Tully  * 
in  a  public  pleading,  wherein  we  may  afTure  ourfelves  that 
he  was  careful  to  let  nothing  fall,  that  might  be  an  occafion 
of  fcandal  by  contradicting  and  ridiculing  the  religious  efta- 
blifhed  opinions,  fpeaking  of  Oppianicus,  who  had  been 
condemned  only  to  banifhment,  and,  after  faying  that  he 
ftiould  have  killed  himfelf,  adds--"  nam  nunc  quidem"  (Op- 
pianicus was  then  dead  in  his  exile)  *'  quid  tandem  illi  mali 
*'  mors   attulit  ?      Nifi  forte   ineptiis   ac   labulis  ducimur   ut 

*  Orat.  pro  A.  Cluen. 

«  exifti- 
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"  exiftimemiis  ilium  apud  inferos  impiorum  fupplicia  pcr- 
"  ferre  ....  adlutn  effe  pr^cipitem  in  fcelemtorum  fedem 
"  atque  regionem.  Quas  fi  falfalfint,  id  quod  omnes  in- 
"  telligunt,  quid  ei  tandem  moi's  eripuit  prseter  fenfum 
"  doloris  ?  " 

The  ufe  I  make  of  this  dedudion  is  to  flievv  that  the  doc- 
trine of  future  rewards  and  puniihments,  having  been  preca- 
rioufly  eftablifhed,  and  neither  generally  nor  entirely  believed, 
by  thofe  who  believed  the  exiftence  of  God  on  better  founda- 
tions, there  is  a  real  danger  to  this  hrft  piinciple  of  all  reli- 
gion arifing  from  the  hypothefis  againft  which  I  contend. 
Reafon,  experience  and  felf-confcioufnefs,  prove  to  me  that  a 
man  may  be  thoroughly  convinced,  that  there  is  a  Supreme 
and  felf-exiftent  Being,  of  infinite  power  and  wifdom  ;  with- 
out fubfcribing  to  fuch  notions  of  his  moral  attributes  as  di- 
vines would  impofe,  or  believing  them  any  more  capable 
than  himfelf,  of  determining  what  thefe  attributes  required 
that  God  fhould  do.  But  1  can  eafily  conceive,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  by  eloquent  difcourfes  on  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  and  the  mifery  of  human  kind,  by  the  cajolement  of 
appeals  to  his  pafTions  and  to  his  fenfes,  this  man  may  be  in- 
duced to  think  that  the  mifery  of  mankind  overballances 
their  happinefs  in  general  * ;  and  that  in  particular  the  crimi- 
nal have  many  times  the  lot  of  the  innocent,  and  the  inno- 
cent that  of  the  criminal :  from  whence  he  may  conclude, 
that  God  is  an  unjufl:  and  cruel  Being,  and  deals  unreafo- 
nably  with  his  creatures  unlefs  he  has  given  them  immortal 
fouls,  and  there  be  another  world  wherein  he  makes  proper 
amends  to  the  good,  at  leaft  for  what  they  have  fulTcred  in 
this.      The  man  is  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice. 

*  Relig.  of  Nat.  delineated  pag.  205.  et  ftq. 

Z  z   2  He 
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He  cannot  believe  a  God  unjuft,  cruel,  unreafonable;  but  he 
may  find  it  as  difficult  to  believe  a  God  who  adls  againft  his 
attributes,  and  the  perfedions  of  his  nature,  in  one  fyftem, 
only  to  have  a  reafon  the  more  for  ading  agreeably  to  them 
in  another.  In  a  word,  he  may  be  led  by  theology,  if  he  does 
not  ftart  back  and  revert  to  his  former  ways  of  thinking,  from- 
theifm  into  atheifm.  Des  Cartes  and  his  followers  have  been 
juftly  cenfured  for  refting  the  truth  of  God's  exiftenceon  their 
favorite  proof,  drawn  from  the  idea  which  they  aflume  that 
the  mind  can  frame  of  an  all-perfed  Being,  and  negleding  or 
even  rejeding  every  other.  Divines  are  juftly  liable  to  the 
fame  cenfure  ;  for  tho'  they  admit  all  the  proofs  that  eftablifh 
this  great  truth,  yet  they  reft  the  validity  of  them  ultimately 
on  the  hypothefis  here  mentioned,  and  expofe  fuch  as  cannot 
take  this  hypothefis  for  a  demonftration,  to  the  danger  of 
miftaking  the  demonftrations  for  hypothefes. 


XLVII. 

THIS  danger,  great  as  it  is,  appears  to  fuch  a  divine  as 
Clarke,  or  is  reprefented  by  him,  to  be  none  at  all. 
He  who  does  not  believe  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  to  be  juft  fuch  as  the  dodlor  conceives  them,  and  as 
elfential  to  the  divine  nature  as  the  natural  attributes,  has 
the  dodor's  confent  to  believe  no  God  at  all.  This  is  the 
angular  ftone  of  artificial  theology.  Grant  to  the  divine  that 
thefe  attributes  and  the  eternal  reafon  of  things  are  fuch  as  he 
conceives  them  to  be,  and  he  will  raife  whatever  fchemes  he 
pleafes  of  divine  ceconomy.  He  will  fhew  you  what  God  was, 
and  is  obliged  to  do  as  creator  and  governor  of  the  world  *,  and 

*  Dem.  13 1.. 
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what  he  mufl:  do  to  corredi:  his  firft  plan,  to  fet  the  dlfordcrs 
and  inequalities  of  it  right,  and  to  make  the  whole  defignt 
appear  at  it's  confummation,  what  it  does  not  appear  at  pre- 
fent,  a  defign  worthy  of  infinite  wifdom,  juftice  and  goodnefs. 
Refiife  to  grant  what  he  afTumes,  and  he  proves  nothing  with 
all  his  pomp  of  argument,  and  airs  of  demonftration.  Tliis 
prophane  application  and  impudent  abufe  of  rcafon  is  grown 
fo  common,  that  they  who  are  guilty  of  it  do  not  perceive  it 
to  be  what  it  is ;  and  that  every  little  fmatterer  in  artificial 
theology,  who  clambers  up  into  a  pulpit,  talks  of  the  nature^ 
attributes  and  providence  of  the  fupreme,  inefi^nble^  incom- 
preheufible  Being,  with  fuch  afi'urance  as  would  be  unpar- 
donable prefumption  in  angels  and  archangels  themfelves. 

How  fliould  it  be  lefs  ?  How  fhould  finite  meafure  infinite? 
God's  manner  of  knowing  is  ours  no  more  than  his  manner 
of  being.  At  leaft,  1  think,  that  one  of  thefe  propofitions 
may  be  reduced,  as  well  as  the  other,  to  abfurdity.  But  if 
his  manner  of  knowing  could  be  fuppofed,  without  abfurdity, 
the  fame,  would  it  not  be  ftill  abfurd  to  fuppofe  the  objeds 
of  omnifcience  as  confined,  as  the  objecT:s  of  human  fcience  ? 
And  yet  they  mull:  be  fo,  if  the  eternal  reafon  of  things,  by 
which  the  divine  wifdom  condu6ts  them  all,  be  jufl:  the  fime 
as  it  appears  to  be  to  the  underftanding  of  every  rational  beings 
and  if  God  appeals  to  man  himfclf  for  his  conduct  towards 
man.  When  God  communicates  any  knowledge  to  any  of 
his  creatures,  it  is  fuch  as  he  thinks  neceflary  for  them^  and 
it  is,  therefore,  communicated  in  a  manner  proportionable  to 
their  conceptions.  Thus  he  has  communicated  to  mankind 
in  his  works  fome  knowledge  of  himfelf,  more  of  the  world 
they  inhabit,  and  ftill  more  of  their  fiate,  their  duty,  and 
their  interefl:  in  it.  What  he  has  not  given  them  the  means 
of  knowing,  according  to  their  manner  of  knowing,  they  are 
7  ignorant 
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ignorant  of:  and,  therefore,  tho'  the  particular  reafons  and 
final  caiifes  of  fome  few  things  relatively  to  themfelves,  and  to 
their  fvftem,  are  known  to  them,  yet  even  thefe  are  in  many 
more  inftances  unknown,  and  the  reafons  relatively  to  God, 
for  conftituting  thefe  and  all  other  things  as  they  are  confti- 
tuted,  can  be  known  to  God  alone,  who  fees  them  intuitively 
in  himfelf,  who  is  in  himfelf  the  eternal  reafon.  They  cannot 
be  objects  of  human  underftanding  ;  for  they  are  not  conceiv- 
able by  human  ideas :  and  it  is  impofTible  to  hear  men  with 
patience,  when  they  endeavor  to  palm  upon  us,  moll:  im- 
pertinently, their  notions  of  glory  and  honor  for  inflance,  and 
to  make  them  pafs  for  the  motives  that  determine  God. 

Wr  receive  ideas  from  fenfation  and  reflexion,  and  we 
frame  others  by  the  feveral  operations  of  our  minds  about 
thefe.  Our  minds  have  no  other  objedls  when  they  exercife 
the  power  of  thinking,  whatever  that  be.  Thefe  ideas  do  not 
go  far  into  the  extent  of  being,  nor  our  power  of  thinking,  by 
confequence:  and  even  in  this  extent  our  moft  fimple  ideas 
are  fometimes  fallacious,  our  moft  complex  ideas  unfteady, 
and  many  of  them  imperfedl  and  inadequate,  confufed  and 
obfcure.  There  is  fomevvhat  more.  Our  knowledge  does 
not  extend  even  to  all  our  ideas.  Let  me  borrow  two  exam- 
ples from  Mr.  Locke.  *'  We  have  the  ideas  of  a  fquare,  a 
*'  circle,  and  equality,  and  yet  fliall  never  be  able,  perhaps,  to 
"  find  a  circle  equal  to  a  fquare,  and  to  know  certainly  that  it 
*'  is  fo.  We  have  the  ideas  of  matter  and  thinking,  but  pof- 
*'  fibly  fhall  never  be  able  to  know  whether  any  mere  material 
"  being  thinks  or  no."  In  like  manner,  and  far  more  ftrongly, 
it  may  be  faid,  that  fuppofing  us  to  have  ideas  of  divine  wif- 
dom,  goodnefs  and  juftice,  there  will  be  various  phasnomena 
ftill,  whereof  we  may  have  very  clear  and  diftind  ideas,  and 
wherein  we  fliall  never  be  able  to  difcover  how  wifdom  coin- 
7  cidcs 
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cides  with  goodnefs  or  juftice,  nor  be  able  to  make  the  appli- 
cation of  the  phaenomena  to  the  attributes.  Thus  the  cafe 
would  ftand,  fuppofing  our  ideas  of  thefe  attributes  in  God  as 
adequate  as  our  ideas  of  a  fquare,  a  circle,  equality,  matter, 
and  thought.  But  it  grows  much  ftronger,  when  we  conii- 
der  how  inadequate  our  ideas  of  thefe  attributes  mufl:  necefia- 
rily  be,  not  only  on  account  of  the  infinite  diftance  between 
the  divine  and  human  nature,  but  on  account  of  the  num- 
berlefs  and  to  us  unknown  relations,  refpedively  to  all  which 
the  divine  providence  a£ts :  which,  if  we  did  know  them,  wc 
fhould  be  unable  to  compare,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the 
harmony  of  divine  perfections  would  not  be  difcernible  by  us. 
Upon  the  whole  matter,  we  may  conclude,  fafely  from  error, 
and  in  dire6l  oppolition  to  Clarke,  that  goodnefs  and  juftice 
in  God  cannot  be  conceived,  without  manifefl:  prefumption 
and  impiety,  to  be  "  the  fame  as  in  the  ideas  we,  frame  of 
"  thefe  perledions,  when  we  conlider  them  in  men,  or  when 
"  we  reafon  about  them  abftraftly  in  themfelves  ;  but  that  in 
"  the  fupreme  Governor  of  the  world  they  are  fomething 
"  tranfcendent,  and  of  which  we  cannot  make  any  true  judg- 
"  ment,   nor  argue  with  any  certainty  about  them." 

Thus  I  think,  and  if  I  wanted  any  authority  to  juftify  me 
I  could  find  it  in  Dr.  Barrow,  and  in  St.  P/^UL,  whom  I 
quote  rather  as  a  theologian  than  an  infpired  apoftle,  Inice 
we  confider  this  whole  matter  on  principles  of  reafon  and  not 
of  revelation.  The  former  begins  his  fermon,  on  a  text  taken 
from  the  epiftle  of  the  latter  to  the  Romians*,  how  unfearchable 
are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  pafl  finding  out?  By  obferv- 
ing  that  when  God  rejeded  the  greateft  part  of  his  antient 
people,   for  their  refufal  to  embrace  the  gofpel,   and  took  the 


*  C.  II.  V.  33. 
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gentiles  into  his  favor ;  the  advocates  of  judaifm  argued 
againft  this  proceeding  from  their  ideas  of  wildom,  as  well  as 
of  juftice,  and  the  other  moral  attributes.  "  This  proceed- " 
*'  ing,  they  faid,  argued  his  former  affection  to  them  to  have 
*'  been  mifplaced.  It  impleaded  his  antient  covenant,  and 
*'  law,  oi  imperfection.  It  fupplanted  his  own  deftgns.  It 
"  unravelled  all  that  he  had  been  doing  for  many  ages." 
St.  Paul  anfwered  the  advocates  of  judaifm  by  other  argu- 
ments taken  from  "  ideas  of  general  equity,  of  the  nature  of 
*'  God,  oi"  his  attributes,  ot  his  relations  to  men,  &c.'"  But 
after  he  had  fleered  his  difcourfe  through  all  thefe  rocks, 
which,  I  prefume,  would  have  been  fuch  forCiARKF,  if  ihey 
were  fuch  for  St,  Paul,  "  he  thought  it  fafe  to  cafi:  anchor, 
*'  that  is  to  wind  up  the  contefi:  in  this  modeft  intimation, 
"  that,  whatever  he  could  fay,  might  not  perhaps  exhauft  the 
"i^'  difficulty,  nor  void  all  feruple;  and  that,  therefore,  in  this, 
"  and  in  all  fuch  cafes,  for  entire  fatisfadion  we  fhould  have 
*'  recourfe  to  the  incomprehenfible  wifdom  of  God,  who  fre- 
*'  quently  in  the  courfe  of  his  providence  ordereth  things  in 
*'  methods  tranfcending  our  ability  to  dilcover  or  trace."  St. 
Paul  did  not  pretend  that  his  manner  of  accounting,  for  re- 
jeding  the  Jews  and  calling  in  the  gentiles,  was  infallible  de- 
monftration,  certain  and  neceffary,  even  as  certain  as  the  attri- 
butes of  God.  Much  lefs  did  he  affirm,  that  if  his  arguments, 
concerning  the  difpenfations  of  providence,  were  not  a  demon- 
flration,  there  was  no  demonftration  of  the  being  of  God  :  and 
yet,  furely,  beiides  the  difference  between  theapoftle  of  the  gen- 
tiles, and  the  minifter  of  St.  James's,  it  could  not  be  harder  to 
prove,  that  the  rejedion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  vocation  of  the 
gentiles  were  con{ifl:ent  with  the  goodnefs  and  juftice  of  God, 
than  to  prove  that  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments 
is  neceflary  to  juftify  his  attributes,  and  to  render  his  difpen- 
fations in  this  world  confiftent  with  them. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Barrow  proceeds  to  confider  feveral  reafons,  why  we 
cannot  clearly  difcern  the  entire  congruity  of  providential  dif- 
penfations  to  the  divine  attributes,  as  he  expreffes  himfelf  in 
another  place.  He  could  not  cut  the  knot  at  once,  nor  bring 
the  fame  charge  as  we  have  done  directly  againft  the  pre- 
fumption  of  men  of  his  own  order.  He  was  a  divine,  he  was 
a  preacher,  he  was  to  keep  up  the  cant  of  the  pulpit.  He 
gives,  therefore,  fome  reafons  of  a  prudential  kind,  which  may 
have  determined  God  to  veil  his  face  with  a  cloud,  and  to 
wrap  up  his  power  in  fome  obfcurity,  fuch  for  inftance  as 
thefe,  that  he  may  not  confound  our  weak  fight,  that  he  may 
exalt  our  faith,  that  he  may  appear  God  indeed,  or  that  we 
may  be  well  aflured  concerning  a  future  account,  and  forced 
in  our  thoughts  to  recur  thither  for  a  re-folution  of  all  emer- 
gent doubts  and  difficulties.  Such  flimfy  fluff  is  a  man  like 
this  obliged  to  vend,  when  he  has  put  on  a  black  gown  and  a 
band.  But  he  lays  his  ftrefs  on  another  kind  of  reafoning, 
and  fuch  as  is  truly  decifive.  "  As  the  dealings  of  very  wife," 
he  fays,  and  we  may  add,  of  very  juft  and  good  men,  "  are 
fometimes  founded  upon  maxims,  and  admit  juftifications 
not  obvious  nor  penetrable  by  vulgar  conceit,  fo  may  God  a6l 
according  to  rules  of  wifdom  and  juftice  which  it  may  be 
quite  impoffible  by  our  faculties  to  apprehend,  or  with  our 
means  to  defcry.  As  there  are  natural  modes  of  being  and 
operation  .  .  .  .  fo  there  may  be  prudential  and  moral  rules  of 
proceeding,  far  above  our  reach  ....  peculiar  objeds  of  di- 
vine wifdom,  and  not  to  be  underflood  by  any  creature  .... 
efpecially  by  creatures  who  ftand  in  the  loweft  form  of  intel- 
ligence,  one  remove  from  beafts In  line,  thofe  rules  of 

equity  and  experience  which  we  in  our  tranladiions  with  one 
another  do  ufe  ....  if  they  be  applied  to  the  d'ealings  of  God 
will  be  found   very  incongruous  or  deficient,   the  cafe   being 

Vol,  V.  A  a  a  vaftly 
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vaftly  altered  from  that  infinite  diftance  in  nature  and  ftate 
between  God  and  us,  and  from  the  immenfe  differences  which 
his  relations  towards  us  have  from  our  relations  to  one  another^" 
Thefe  two  great  divines  are,  you  fee,  on  my  fide.  They  are 
both  of  the  fmie  opinion  that  Clarke  cenfures :  and  if  hi& 
cenfures  were  as  juft  as  they  are  dogmatical,  St.  Paul  himfelf 
would-be  one  of  thofe  men  who  take  in  reality  the  moral  at- 
tributes of  God  entirely  away,  and  who  may  on  the  fame 
grounds  deny  his  natural  attributes  *. 


XLVIIf. 

IT  is  time  to  have  done  with  Clarke,  efpecially  fince  I 
leave  this  part  of  the  argument  in  much  better  hands  thar^ 
my  own,  in  thofe  of  Dr.  Barrow  and  St.  Paul,  who  deny 
to  him  the  very  principle  from  which,  as  from  a  common, 
fource,  all  the  accufations  of  providence  are  deduced  by  him, 
by  many  other  divines,  and  by  the  whole  tribe  of  atheifts.  I 
proceed  to  take  notice  of  another  writer,  and  to  examine  an- 
other of  thofe  afTumptions  which  are  employed  by  thefe  men, 
whether  divines  or  theifts,  to  maintain  their  charge.  That  we 
are  very  incompetent  judges  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God 
and  of  the  eternal  reafon  of  things  j  that  it  is  unpardonable 
prefumption  in  us  to  pronounce  what  both  or  either  of  them 
required  that  God  (hould  do  in  the  original  conftitution  of  our 
fyftem,  or  requires  that  he  fhould  do  in  the  government  of  it ;. 
thefe  truths,  I  fay,  are  fo  evident^  that  he  who  denies  them, 
does  not  deferve  to  be  argued  againfl  any  longer.  "  Quze 
*'  perfpicua  funt  longa  effe  non  debent."  The  determination 
of  them  (hould  in  reafon  determine  the  whole  difpute.      Infi- 

*  Evid.  p.  26- 
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Filte  wifdom  and  infinite  power  have  made  things  as  they  are: 
how  goodnefs  and  jiiflice  required  that  they  fliould  be  made, 
is  neither  coram  judice,  nor  to  any  rational  purpofe  to  .en- 
quire. For  greater  fatisfaftion,  however,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  fliew  that  neither  the  ftate  of  mankind  in  this  life,  in  ge- 
neral, nor  the  lot  of  good  and  bad  men,  in  particular,  are  fuch 
as  they  have  been  reprefented  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  fome 
perfons;  and  that  if  they  wqtq  fuch,  the  hypothecs  of  a  life 
to  come  would  not  reftore  by  reafon  the  goodnefs  and  judice, 
which  thefe  men  endeavor  to  deftroy  by  appeals  to  reafon 
and  to  palHon. 

The  folemn  author  of  the  religion  of  nature  delineated, 
whom  Clarke  had  in  his  eye  perhaps,  when  he  defcribed  his 
fourth  fort  of  theifts,  whether  this  treatife  had  been  then  pub- 
iilhed  or  not,  places  himfelf  on  the  fame  bench  with  Minos» 
Minos  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  and  the  difciple  of  his  father* 
So  Plato  calls  him,  in  order  to  iniinuate,  as  I  believe,  that 
nothing  lefs  than  the  wifdom  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  tafk  afligned  to  this  infernal  judge.  But  I  think, 
on  recolled:ion,  that  I  mufl:  recall  my  words,  and  fav  that 
WoLLASTON  places  himfelf  far  above  Minos.  He  judges 
God  as  well  as  man.  Departed  fouls  appear  at  the  tribunal 
of  the  other,  where  they  are  punifhed  for  the  evil  they  have 
done,  or  recompenced  tor  the  evil  they  have  fuffered,  in  this 
vvorld.  But  he  ere6ts  this  court  of  judicature,  cftablifhes  the 
general  laws  of  it,  as  he  judges  the  pcrfed:ions  of  the  divine 
nature  required  that  they  fliould  be  eftabliilied,  and  diftin- 
guillies,  and  weighs  the  kinds  of  happinefs,  or  mifery,  that  fall 
to  the  fhare  of  different  men.  Clear,  and  mixed  happinejs, 
avoidable,  and  unavoidable  mifery  in  the  whole,  or  avoidable 
fo  far  that  the  creature  would  cliufe  rather  to  bear  the  re- 
mainder than  mifs  the  proportion  of  happinefs :    all  which  mull 
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come  into  consideration  with  the  good  and  the  evil  men  have 
done,  at  that  judgment  feat,  where  they  are  to  be  tried  after 
death  for  what  they  have  done  in  life. 

In  his  attempt  to  prove,  from  the  nature  of  an  all-per- 
fedl  Being,  that  God  created  the  human  foul  immortal,  be- 
caufe  the  mortality  of  it  does  not  confift  with  reafon,  this 
author  has  the  temerity  to  affert  that  he  who  fays  the  con- 
trary, muft  fay  in  confequence  either  that  God  is  unrea- 
fonable,  unjuft  *,  and  cruel,  or  that  no  man  has  a  greater 
fhare  of  mifery  unavoidable  than  of  happinefs.  Nay  further,  the 
exiftence  of  an  all-perfedt  Being  depends  fo  much,  according 
to  this  theift,  on  the  hypothecs  of  a  future  ftate  f ,  that  one 
fingle  inftance  of  unfortunate  virtue  and  of  profperous 
vvickednefs  in  this  world  would  be  to  him  a  fufficient  argu- 
ment for  fuch  a  ftate.  His  reafon  is,  that  God  cannot  be  un- 
juft nor  unreafonable  in  any  one  inftance,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly true.  But  on  this  fuppofttion.  he  would  be  fo  in  one 
inftance,  if  there  was  no  future  ftate.  One  inftance  of  thefe 
kinds,  therefore,  would  have  been  to  Wollaston  a  demon- 
ftration  againft  the  exiftence  of  an  all-perfe6l  Being,  without 
the  hypothefts  of  fuch  a  ftate.  This  is  ftrange  theifm.  Artificial 
theology  is  neither  more  dogmatical,  nor  more  abfurd  ;  and 
the  belief  of  God's  exiftence  hangs  by  a  twine  in  both. 

To  fupport  this  hypothcfis,  he  gives  a  moft  exaggerated 
defcription  of  the  misfortunes  to  which  particular  men  are  liable 
in  this  world,  and  a  very  ridiculous  as  well  as  exaggerated 
defcription  of  the  general,  and  ufual  ftate  of  mankind  j  both 
which  are  afTumed  to'be  inconfiftent  with  the  idea  of  a  reafon- 
able  caufe.     Let  us  confider  the  laft  flrft,  as  the  natural  order 

*  p.  2oo»  -f  p.  205. 
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feems  to  require.  Whilft  the  Clarkes  and  Woli.astons 
of  the  age  accufe  the  providence  of  God  by  arguments  drawn 
from  his  nature,  and  from  the  eternal  reafon  of  things,  both 
as  imperfectly  known  to  them  as  to  you  and  me  ;  let  us  de- 
fend this  providence  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
man,  and  the  actual  conftitutions  of  the  world,  both  equally 
well  known  to  them  and  to  us.  Inftead  of  hearkening  to 
them,  let  us  hearken  to  God,  who  fpeaks  to  us  in  his  works ; 
and  inftead  of  pronouncing  what  it  was  right  for  him  to  do, 
believe  all  he  has  done,  for  that  very  reafon,  right.  Let  us 
be  prepared  to  meet  with  feveral  appearances,  which  we  can- 
not explain,  nor  therefore  reconcile  to  the  ideas  we  endeavor 
to  form  of  the  divine  pcrfedlions.  But  let  us  remember  too 
that  as  the  pretended  fcience  of  the  men,  againft  whom  we 
difpute,  expofes  them  to  error,  and  as  they  render  the  great 
truths  of  theifm  doubtful,  or  at  leaft  perplexed  by  blending 
them  up  in  an  imaginary  fcheme  of  divine  oeconomy  ;  fo  we 
may  be  fecure  from  error  by  a  modeft  avowal  of  ignorance^ 
where  human  knowledge  ceafes :  and  as  the  imperfections 
of  created  Beings  prove  them  to  be  created,  not  felf-exiftent,  fo- 
the  very  deficiencies  of  the  knowledge  we  have  will  be  fct 
many  proofs  of  it's  truth.  They  muft  be  neceffarily  fuch  ; 
for  if  it  be  true  that  infinite  wifdom  and  infinite  power  crea- 
ted, and  govern  the  univerfe,  it  cannot  but  follow  that  feme 
of  the  pha^nomena  may  be  proportionable,  and  that  others 
muft  be  difproportionable  to  our,  and  to  every  other  finite 
underftanding. 

XLIX. 

AVING    premifed    what    I    thought    proper    in   this 
place,    I  obferve,   that  the  reprefentation   made  of  the 
general  ftate  of   mankind,    proves    nothing,    or   proves   too 
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much.  It  proves  nothing  if  a  gradation  of  animal  beings  ap- 
peared neceilary  or  fit  in  the  divine  ideas,  that  is,  to  fpeak 
lefs  platonically  and  more  rationally,  to  the  fuprcmc  or  divine 
reafon  and  intention ;  for  in  that  cafe  why  fliould  not  we  be 
the  creatures  we  are  ?  It  proves  or  attempts  to  prove  too 
much,  if  it  be  intended  to  prove  that  there  is,  or  that  there 
fliould  have  been  no  fuch  chain  oi  Being;  for  as  we  fee  that 
there  is  one  almoft  from  nonentity  up  to  man,  and  have  the 
mofl:  probable  reafons  to  perfuade  us  that  it  continues  up  to 
natures  infinitely  below  the  divine,  but  vaflly  fuperior  to  the 
human  ;  fo  there  is  furely  no  metaphyfical  nor  theological 
prefumption  mad  enough  to  affert  that  we  are  capable  Oi 
knowing  what  the  conftitution,  order,  and  harmony  of  an 
univerfe  require. 

But  now,  whether  fuch  a  gradation  of  being  goes  through 
the  whole  univerfe,  or  whether  it  be  confined  to  our  planet 
and  flops  at  man,  as  the  ignorance  and  pride  of  antient  phi- 
lofophers  induced  them  to  believe,  why  is  not  the  general  fiate 
of  mankind  confiftcnt  with  the  idea  of  a  reafonable  caufe  ? 
This  reafonable  caufe  may  have  produced  fuch  creatures  as  we 
are  either  relatively  to  that  chain,  whereof  we  make  a  necef- 
fary  link,  or  independently  of  it,  and  on  other  motives  at 
which  it  is  impoflible  we  fhould  even  gucfs.  When  objedions 
are  made  to  luch  things  as  appear  inconi^iftent  with  the  pcr- 
fcdions  of  an  all-perfed  Being  in  the  Bible,  the  divine's 
anfwer  is  that  of  St.  Paul,  "  6  altitudo  1  "  The  fame  divine 
objeds  to  the  works  of  God,  and  Vvill  not  be  anfwercd  by  the 
fame  exclamations.  My  ignorance  is  made  a  lufiicient  reafon 
for  fubmitting  implicitly  to  whatever  1  find  in  this  book,  as 
f  gr^eable  to  the  perfedlions  of  the  Deity  ,  and  yet  my  igno- 
rance is  not  allowed  to  be  a  reafon  for  fubmitting  in  the  fame 
manr  er  to  whateve;  1  find  in  the   book  of  nature  that  God 
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has  actually  done,  as  agreeable  to  thefe  perfedions.  This  may- 
be called  veryjuftly  theological  effronterle  in  the  divine  ;  and 
it  is  at  leaft  as  abfurd  in  the  theift  to  afk,  whether  the  condi- 
tions of  humanity,  the  various  objeds  which  men  piirfue,  and 
the  various  fcenes  of  their  lives  from  the  cradle  to  tiie  grave^ 
compofe  an  end  worthy  a  iirft  caufe  perfedly  reafonable  ? 
The  learned  author  might  have  afked  with  far  lefs  impropriety^ 
whether  the  lowefl  employments,  to  which  legiflators  and 
magiftrates  fubjed:  fome  of  the  perfons  they  govern  in  political 
focieties,  compofe  an  end  worthy  of  thenri  ?  The  anfvver 
would  be,  that  coniidered  by  themfelves,  they  do  not,  but 
that  confidered,  as  parts  of  a  general  fyftem,  wherein  the  moft 
.  minute  are  neceflary  to  make  the  whole  complete,  they  do  : 
and  that  even  considered  by  themfelves,  they  arc  Vvorthy  at 
leafl:  of  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  afligned. 

In  what  I  have  written  to  you  about  human  knowledge,  I 
have  infifted  on  one  obfervation,  which  I  will  recall,  and  ap- 
ply to  the  prefent  cafe.  The  prefent  cafe  will  juftify  the  ob- 
fervation, and  both  together  will  difcover  very  clearly  the  prin- 
cipal fource  from  which  all  the  perplexity,  and  all  the  tediou* 
difputes  concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  fuppofed  un- 
juft  difpenfations  of  providence,  as  well  as  moft  other  m.eta- 
phyfical  a,nd  indeterminable  queftions,  have  arifen.  The  fvn- 
thetical  method  of  reafoning  by  arguments  a  priori,  that  is  by 
arguments  deduced  from  principles  affumed  to  be  evident,  is 
very  commodious  for  many  philofophical  and  theological  pur- 
pofes.  But  it  may  lead  us  imperceptibly  into  error,  and  we 
can  never  be  fure  that  it  leads  us  to  truth,  unlefs  thefe  prin- 
ciples are  felf-evident,  or  unlefs  their  evidence  be  demon- 
ftrated  by  the  analytical  method,  that  is,  by  arguments  a  po- 
fteriori,  that  is,  by  tracing  it  up  from  the  known  ph^eno- 
mena.  Now,  it  happens  unfortunately  for  truth,  that  philofo- 
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phers  and  divines  catch  at  certain  principles  through  levity, 
through  a  too  implicit  confidence,  or  through  dehgn,  and 
argue  dogmatically  from  them  in  the  fynthetical  method  with- 
out a  due  regard  to  the  analytical.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the 
vvifdom  of  God  does  not  appear  alike  in  all  the  phsenomena  ; 
but,  as  far  as  we  can  difcover,  it  appears  in  the  greateft  and  ,. 
the  leaft  to  our  aftonifliment,  and  the  proofs  of  it  mul- 
tiply in  an  exadt  proportion  to  our  difcoveries,  whillT:  no 
one  of  thefe  can  be  ftrained  into  a  repugnancy  to  it,  for 
if  any  of  them  could,  the  cafe  would  be  altered  extremely. 
This  wifdom,  therefore,  is  eftablifhed  by  the  analytical  method, 
and  we  may  reafon  fafely  from  our  ideas  of  it  in  the  finthe- 
tical.  But  the  fame  cannot  be  faid  of  the  moral  attributes, 
which  we  afcribe  to  the  Supreme  Being,  according  to  our  ideas 
of  them.  The  fuperiority  we  have  over  the  reft  of  the  ani- 
mals, that  are  our  fellow  inhabitants  of  this  world,  which  is 
imaginary,  perhaps,  in  fome  refpeds,  and  real,  without  doubt, 
on  the  whole,  and  feveral  particular  phaenomena,  wherein 
virtue  is  rewarded  and  vice  punifhcd,  give  us  thefe  ideas. 
Now,  whether  the  phsnoraena  that  give  them,  even  thole 
wherein  the  final  caufes  are  the  moft  apparent,  and  the  moft 
immediately  relative  to  man,  are  to  be  deemed  tffeds  of  the 
divine  goodnefs  and  juftice,  in  any  other  fenfe  than  fome  of 
the  fame  and  feveral  others  are  to  be  deemed  effcds  of  the 
divine  goodnefs  to  the  feveral  fpecies  of  animals ;  or  whether 
they  are  all  effeds  of  the  divine  wifdom  exerting  itfelf  in  every 
part  relatively  to  the  whole,  may  be  difputed.  But  it  cannot 
be  difputed,  and  all  fides  agree,  that  many  of  the  pheenomena 
are  repugnant  to  thefe  ideas  of  goodnefs  and  juftice.  They, 
therefore,  who  proceed  on  thefe  principles,  that  goodnefs  in 
God  is  juft  what  we  conceive  it  to  be  in  our  dealings  with  one 
another  and  in  our  abfttrad  notions  of  it,  and  that  his  juftice 
is  the  fame,  that  lie  made  the  world  For  the  fake  of  man,  that 
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he  made  man  only  to  communicate  happinefs  to  him,  and 
that  every  one,  who  ads  in  contradidlion  to  this  happinefs, 
mull  be  rigoroufly  punifhed  by  God  himfelf,  are  fo  far  from 
demonftrating,  that  they  have  not  the  merit  of  framing  a  good 
hypothecs ;  fince  no  hypothecs,  which  is  contradidted  evi- 
dently by  any  one  of  the  phsenomena,  can  be  received  as  fuch  ; 
and  lince  it  is  in  vain  that  they  endeavor  to  redlify  one  by 
another,  and  to  maintain  the  fecond  by  the  very  proofs  that 
deftroy  the  firft.  If  the  firft  fails,  the  fecond  cannot  ftand  : 
and  he  who  expels  to  be  believed,  when  he  aflerts  what  the 
phaenomena  can  neither  depofe  for,  nor  againft,  becaufe  he 
finds  no  other  way  to  maintain  what  he  had  aflerted  in  oppo- 
fition  to  them,  expeds  a  great  deal  more  than  reafon  will 
grant  him. 

What  has  been  faid  feems  to  be  extremely  plain  :  and  they 
would  conclude  in  this  manner  on  any  other  occafion,  who  are 
not  afhamed  to  do  the  very  contrary  on  this.  By  fetting 
themfelves  free  from  the  reftraints  of  the  analytical  method, 
theie  reafoners  a  priori  refemble  very  much  one  fort  of  mad- 
men. Some  of  thefe  are  fo  very  mad  that  they  lofe  all  ufe  of 
their  reafon,  and  are  as  little  able  to  deduce  confequences  as 
they  are  to  eftablifli  principles.  Others,  again,  deduce  confe- 
quences, and  argue  veryjuftly,  but  are  ftili  mad;  becaufe  they 
reafon  from  principles  that  have  no  appearance  of  reality  out 
of  their  own  over-heated  and  difordered  imaginations.  You 
will  find  inftances  of  this  kind  without  the  trouble  of  going 
to  Bedlam.  You  will  find  them  in  every  form  oi  life,  even 
among  thofe  who  are  reputed  fober  and  wife,  and  who  really 
are  fo,  except  on  fome  one  particular  fubje6t.  But  you 
will  find  them  principally  in  colleges  and  fchools  where  diffe- 
rent feds  have  rendered  this  fort  of  madnefs,  which  is  occa- 
fional  elfewhere,   both  epidemical  and  traditional.     Few  have 
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been  mad  like  Don  Quixote,  whilfl:  multitudes  have  been, 
and  are,  as  mad  in  different  walks  of  fcience,  as  the  Danifh  ca- 
balift  who  inftrufted  Borri.  The  man  had  great  parts,  was- 
learned,  was  devout.  He  reafoned  extremely  well ;  but  he 
reafoned  like  the  reft  of  his  fed:  on  the  fuppofition  of  an  ele- 
mentary people  and  on  other  cabaliftical  principles.  Atheifts 
feem  to  me  to  deferve  a  place  among  the  firft  fort  of  madmen^, 
and  I  apprehend  that  many  divines  ajid  theifts  ought  to  be 
ranked  among  the  fecond. 

They  who  approach  the  charm,  are  expofed  to  the  en- 
chantment. How  fliould  they  efcape  who  are  bred  up  in  it  ? 
I  call  it  an  enchantment,  and  I  think,  that  men  who  have 
great  ftrength  of  genius,  and  great  warmth  of  imagination,, 
are  often  the  moft  liable  to  be  affed:ed  by  it.  The  analytical 
method  is  the  fureft  road  to  truth,  but  it  fuits  neither  the  pur- 
pofe  nor  the  temper  of  fuch  philofophers.  Where  it  may 
carry  them  they  know  not.  It  wiJl  carry  them  to  truth,  if  it- 
be  well  purfued,  but  it  may  carry  them  to  truth  that  is  in- 
confiftcnt  with  the  dodrines.  they  are  engaged  by  prejudice,  or 
intereft  to  maintain  ;  and  accordingly  we  fee  them  fly  off  front 
it,  like  men  who  are  afraid  of  their  guide.  It  is  troublefome 
and  tedious;  for  it  requires  often  a  difficult  and  long  indudioa 
cf  particulars:  and  they  are  in  hafte  to  arrive  at  fcience,  or 
what  they  take  for  fcience.  It  flops,  in  many  cafes,  fliort,. 
and  difappoints  their  curiofity.  They  fcorn  to  flop  where  it. 
flops;  and,  therefore,  they  take  a  bold  leap,  from  certain 
ideas  that  feem  to  them  clear  and  diftind,  to  the  flrfl  princi- 
ples of  things,  as  Fontenelle  faysof  Des  Cartes,  foolifhly. 
to  be  fare,  flnce  he  intended  to  make  his  panegyric,  and  to 
give  him  the  preference  to  Newton. 


All 
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All  this  may  be  applied  to  the  perfons  we  fpeak  of  here ; 
and  there  is  no  fubjedl,  on  which  the  enchantment  has  had 
fo  much  force,  nor  has  prevailed  fo  long  as  on  this  of  the 
origin  of  evil,  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  of  the  dif- 
penfations  of  providence.  This  was  a  chaos  of  metaphyfical 
notions  three  thoufand  years  ago,  and  it  is  fo  ftill.  Some  verv 
able  writers  have  endeavored  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil 
confidently  with  the  received  notions  of  the  moral  attributes 
of  God,  and  of  his  dciign  in  creating  man  ;  but  I  doubt  that 
the  two  famous  queflions  are  ftill  unanfwered  by  them.  "  If 
"  there  is  a  God  infinitely  good  as  well  as  powerful,  how 
"  comes  it  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  evil  in  the  world  ? 
*'  If  he  is  infinitely  juft,  how  comes  it  that  the  virtuous  have 
*'  a  (hare  and  fometimes  the  greateft  of  this  evil  ?"  The  hy- 
pothefis  of  two  principles,  which  had  been  invented  by  the 
moft  antient  of  the  eaftern  philofophers,  and  was  revived  by 
Manes,  and  others,  contained  many  abfurdities,  and  did  not 
folve  the  difficulty,  fmce  it  might  be  aflccd,  why  did  the  good 
God  create  man  at  all,  if  he  could  not  create  and  govern  him 
independently  of  the  evil  god  ?  The  hypothefis  of  the  fall  of 
man,  for  fuch  it  is  under  a  philofophical  confideration,  will 
ferve  the  purpofe  as  little  ;  fmce  it  is  impofhble  to  render  that 
alTumed  indulgence  of  God  to  the  free-will  of  man,  which 
defeated  the  origiml  defign  of  God,  plunged  man  into  a 
Hate  of  mifery  as  foon  as  he  was  created,  and  obliged  the 
divine  goodncfs  to  have  recourfe  to  the  expedient  of  a  re- 
demption by  the  blood  of  his  ov/n  Son---iincc  it  is  impoflible, 
I  fay,  to  render  this  agreeable  to  our  ideas  of  goodnefs  or 
even  of  wifdom. 

The  firlt  of  tliefe  hypothcfes  has  been  exploded  long  ago. 
The  fccond  mud  be  defended  as  well  as  it  can,  fmce  it  is  made 

B  b  b   2  the 
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the  foundation  of  the  chriftlan  fjftem.  But,  however  the  in- 
trodu6lion  of  evil  may  be  accounted  for  by  this  facred  tra- 
dition, and  by  much  ingenious  argumentation  to  the  reafon 
of  mankind  ;  every  divine,  and  fevernl  theifts,  endeavor  to  ac- 
count for  the  exiftence  and  diftribution  of  it  by  another  hypo- 
thefis,  which  is  as  ancient  as  either  of  the  former,  and  which 
muft  have  been  invented,  £nce  it  was  not  revealed  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  other  people,  any  more  than  to  the  Ifraelites, 
not  only  for  a  political,  but  for  a  philofophical  purpofe,  and 
to  ferve  for  an  anfwer  to  the  two  atheiftical  queftions.  It  is 
with  this  hypotfiefis,  confidered  independently  of  revelation, 
that  we  have  to  do  here.  We  are  to  examine  whether  it 
reconciles  the  phaenomena  to  the  ideas  we  have  of  goodnefs 
and  juflicej  by  affuming  that  this  world  is  nothing  more  than 
the  porch  or  entry  into  another  *.. 


L. 

AS  the  men  who  maintain  this  hypotheiis  negledt  the 
phenomena  when  they  pretend  to  determine  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,  fo  they  overftrain  them  with  much  affec- 
tation and  unfairnefs  when  they  pretend  to  demonftrate  a 
future  flate.  The  author  of  the  religion  of  nature  delineated,, 
that  I  may  mention  one  particularly,  does  this  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  his  exaggerations  become  burlefque  -f.  According 
to  him,  "  the  general  ftate  of  mankind  is  fcarce  confiftent 
*'  with  the  idea  of  a  reafonable,t:aufe,  becaufe  we  are  born  with 
*'  the  labor  of  our  mothers  j  becaufe  we  are  liable  to  hunger, 
"  thirft,  heat,  cold,  and  indifpofitions  of  various  kinds ;  and 
*'  becaufe  one  generation  drops  off,   and  another  fprings  up, 

*  ReL  of  nat,  p..  207^  -f  lb.  p,  206,  207,  209. 
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"  that  is,  becaufe  as  we  are  born,  fo  we  die.  Children,  we 
"  trifle  away  our  time  at  play;  or  we  are  fent  to  fchool,  and 
"  fubmitted  to  difcipline.  Men,  we  are  expofed  to  difficulties,, 
"  and  furrounded  with  cares.  There  are  inhuman  or  vicious 
"  hufbands,  falfe  or  peevifli  wives,  refractory  or  unhappy 
"  children.  Many  can  never  obtain  a  comfortable  livelihood  ; 
"  many  of  thofe  that  do,  break  ;  and  even  when  their  affairs 
"  go  on  profperoufly,  their  families  increafe,  and  new  occa- 
"  flons  of  folicitude  are  introduced  by  this  increafe.  Under 
"  fuch  grievances  we  lie  during  the  beft  part  of  life,  and 
"  when  we  grow  old  we  grow  infirm.  In  fhort,  phyfical 
*'  and  moral  evil  intermixed  with  a  few  tranfitory  and  uncer- 
*'  tain  enjoyments,  not  worth  enjoying,  make  up  the  whole 
"  fyftem  of  our  lives,  at  the  laft  ftage  of  which,  if  we  are  nor 
*'  taken  away  fooner  by  death,  fainting,  tottering,  and 
*'  bending  to  the  earth,  we  fall  into  the  grave  of  ourfelves.'" 
Such,  and  far  more  miferable,  (for  I  omit  among  others  thofe 
who  labor  under  incurable  diftempers,  and  who  fubfift  by- 
begging,  borrowing,,  or  fhifts  as  bad  as  thefe)  is  the  ftate  of 
mankind  reprefented  to  be  ;  after  which  the  pathetic  writer 
concludes,  and  muft  man  end  here  ?  Is  this  the  period  of  his 
being  ?  Is  this  all  ?  The  author  I  quote  is  fo  tranfported 
by  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence,  and  by  fuch  reflections  as 
thefe,  that  he  raifcs  in  his  own  mind  what  1  think  he  will 
raife  in  that  of  no  fobcr  reader,  a  fort  of  indignation- 
againfl  the  ftate  wherein  almighty  God  has  placed  us,  and 
againfl:  the  order  of  his  providence.  On  this  he  grounda. 
an  expectation  of  life  and  immortality  in  a  better  Rate, 
and,  on  this  expedtation^  an  argument  that  there  will  be 
fuch  a  ftate. 

In  this  rapture  he  retires  to  fome  fclitary  walk,   and  there 

far  from,  noife,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  free  from  prejudice, 

7  he 
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he  meditates  for  our  inftrudlion.  "  He  thinks  himfclf  fure 
'  that  he  is  above  Hfelefs  matter,  above  the  vegetative 
'  tribe,  and  above  the  fenfitive  animals  that  he  fees.  He 
'  has  not  only  immediate  fenfations,  but  ideas  of  an  higher 
'  order.  He  can  make  excurfions  into  futurity ;  he  had 
'  almofl:  faid  that  he  could,  by  ftridl  thinking,  get  into 
'  another  world  beforehand.  Can  he  be  made  capable  of 
'  fuch  great  expectations  only  to  be  difappointed  at  laft  ? 
'  Can  he  have  fuch  overtures  of  immortality,  if,  after  all, 
'  there  is  no  fuch  thing?  He  makes  great  improvements 
'  in   knowledge  which  he  has  often  no  opportunity  of  fliew- 

*  ing  here.  Mufl  they  not  be  preparations  for  another 
'  world,  wherein  he  may  fhew  them  ?  Can  the  author  of 
'  his    reafonins:    faculties    be    himfeU   fo  unreafonable  as   to 

*  give  them  to  no  purpofe  ?  By  the  exaltation  of  his  reafon, 
'  and   by  the   pradice  of  virtue,    he  approaches  to  an  higher 

"  manner  of  being,  and  taftes  already  fomething  fpiritual, 
*'  and  above  this  world.  Muft  his  private  ads  ol  religion 
*'  be  all  loft?  Can  God  have  fo  little  regard  for  him  who 
*'  has  fo  much  for  God?" 

In  this  fpecimen,  which  is  very  faithfully  extradcd,  we 
have  an  example  of  the  fecond  fort  of  madnefs  mentioned 
above.  The  man  who  writ  all  this  nonfcnfe  was  a  man  of 
parts,  of  learning,  a  philofopher,  and  a  geometrician.  But 
he  made  one  miftake  in  the  delirium  of  metaphyfics.  In- 
ftead  of  reafoning  about  a  creature  of  God's,  he  reafoned 
about  one  of  his  own  creation.  When  thefe  learned  lunatics 
conceive  men  to  be  nearly  what  they  are,  they  pull  down 
the  divinity  nearly  to  the  fame  level,  and  frame  their  notions 
of  God's  proceedings  with  them  on  thofe  of  their  proceedings 
with  one  another.  When  they  think  more  worthily  of  the 
Supreme  Being,   and   raiie  their  ideas  o[  an  all-perfed  nature 
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as  high  as  they  are  able,  they  raife  their  ideas  of  the  human 
nature  in  a  certain  proportion  to  thefe  ;  fo  that  God  and  man 
are,  in  all  their  reafonings,  within  degrees  of  comparifon. 
Thus  Mr.  WoLLASTON  has  done  in  his  truths  rclatino-  to  the 
deity,  and  in  thofe  relating  to  a  private  man.  He  raifes  our 
conceptions  in  the  firft,  as  high  as  they  can  be  raifed,  and  then^ 
lofes  himfelf,  and  leaves  his  reader  to  be  loft,  in  the  incom- 
prehenfibility  of  the  divine  nature,  as  they  muft  needs  be. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  flatter  the  human  in  the  fecond  as  grofly 
as  fome  writersj  who  endeavor  to  impofe  on  us  againfi:  the 
intuitive  knowledge  which  every  one  may  have  of  himfelf; 
but  he  infifts  (o  much  on  the  fpirituality  and  immortality  of 
the  foul,  and  on  the  unfuitablenefs  of  the  condition  to  the 
importance  of  mankind,  that  he  gi\^es  ground  fufhcient  to 
ftand  upon  to  thofe  fulfome  panegyrifts  of  humanity,  who 
conlidcr  man  as  the  image  of  God,  the  final  caufe  of  the  cre- 
ation, and  the  principal  obje6t  among  created  beings,  eveni 
above  angels,   of  the  divine  care  and  folicitude. 

But,   after  all  their  endeavors  to  make  of  man  a  beinp;  fu- 
...  ^ 

perior  to  the  whole  animal  kind,  rather  than  a  fupcrior  fpecies 

of  the  fame  kind,  man  will  appear  what  he  really  is  to  every 

unprejudiced  mind.      In  vain   will  they  endeavor  to  perfuade 

any  fuch  that  the  natural  ftate  of  mankind  is  unnatural,   if  5 

may  fay  fo  ;    that  is,   a  ftate  neither  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 

God  himfelh   nor  to  that  nature  wherewith  he  has  dianified 

man.      In   vain   will  they  endeavor  to  perfuade  any  fuch  that 

the  conditions   of  humanity  are  imperfedions  in  the  fyftem  ; 

and  that,   in  the  works  of  God,  as  in  thofe  of  men,  whatever 

falls  fhort  of  the  idea  of  the  workman,  or  is  not  proportionate 

to  the  value  of  the  materials  he  prepares  in  one  effay,  may  be 

re^cified  in  another  inftance.      It  is  not  only  true  but  obvious, 

that   man  is  connedled  by  his  nature,   and,   therefore,   by  the 

7  defign; 
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defign  of  the  Author  of  all  nature  with  the  whole  tribe  of  ani- 
mals, and  fo  clofely  with  fome  of  them  that  the  diftance  be- 
tween his  intelledlual  faculties  and  theirs,  which  conftitutes 
as  really,  tho'  not  fo  feniibly  as  figure,  the  difFerence  of  fpe- 
cies,  appears,  in  many  inftances,  fmall,  and  would,  probably, 
appear  ftill  lefs,  if  we  had  the  means  of  knowing  their  mo- 
tives, as  we  have  of  obferving  their  actions.  The  connedlion 
of  all  animal,  and,  by  confequence,  of  human  with  vegetable 
life  is  more  remote.  But  there  is  fuch  a  conned:ion  ;  and  it 
will  be  manifefl:  to  him  who  coniiders  how  vegetables  are 
produced,  how  they  grow  up,  how  they  ripen,  florifli  for  a 
time,  wither  and  die,  how  many  wants  they  have,  fuch  as 
nourifhment,  culture  and  (lielter,  for  inftance,  as  well  as  to 
how  many  diftempers  and  injuries  they  are  expofed,  in  all 
which  circumftances  their  connedlion  with  the  animal  kind  is 
too  apparent  to  be  denied.  Tho'  man  is  an  animated  material, 
being  capable  of  beginning  motion,  and  of  many  other  modi- 
fications of  thought,  both  fingle,  and  in  feries ;  yet,  however 
thefe  mental  powers  were  communicated  to  him,  and  in  de- 
grees ftill  more  imperfedl  to  other  animals,  his  fyftem  and 
theirs  are  founded  aHke  in  mere  matter,  and  when  we  look  at 
one  another,  the  firft  ideas  we  receive  are  thofe  of  extenfion 
and  figure,  the  parts  of  which,  like  thofe  of  any  other  clod  of 
earth,  are  liable  to  feparation,  and  to  a  diflblution  of  the  form. 
Nay,  there  is  a  further  analogy  between  animated  and  inani- 
mated  bodies.  The  former  have,  by  inftin6t,  a  fort  of  moral 
gravitation  to  one  another,  by  which  they  adhere  together  in 
fociety.  I  will  not  apply  inftindl  to  the  latter ;  but  this  I 
may  fay,  that  a  force  as  unknown  as  inftindl,  produces  a  gra- 
vitation of  the  feyeral  parts  of  matter  to  each  other,  and  keeps 
them  together  in  a  kind  of  phyfical  fociety. 


The 
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The  whole  world,  nay  the  whole  univerfe  is  filled  with 
teings  which  are  all  connedled  in  one  immenfe  defign.  The 
fenfitive  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  like  the  dramatis  perfonas, 
have  different  characters,  and  are  applied  to  different  purpo- 
fes  of  adion  in  every  fcene.  The  feveral  parts  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  like  the  machines  of  a  theatre,  were  contrived  not 
for  the  a6lors,  but  for  the  adion :  and  the  whole  order  and 
fyftem  of  the  drama  would  be  difordered  and  fpoiled,  if  any 
alteration  was  made  in  either.  The  nature  of  every  creature, 
his  manner  of  being,  is  adapted  to  his  ftate  here,  to  the  place 
he  is  to  inhabit,  and,  as  we  may  fay,  to  the  part  he  is  to  acfl. 
If  man  was  a  creature  inferior  or  fuperior  to  what  he  is,  he 
would  be  a  very  prepofterous  creature  in  this  fyftem.  Gulli- 
ver's horfes  made  a  very  abfurd  figure  in  the  place  of  men, 
and  men  would  make  one  as  abfurd  in  the  place  of  horfes.  I 
do  not  think  that  philofophers  have  fhewn  in  every  inftance 
why  every  thing  is  what  it  is,  and  as  it  is,  or  that  nothing 
could  be  in  any  one  cafe  otherwife  than  it  is  without  produc- 
ing a  greater  inconveniency  to  the  whole  than  the  particular 
inconveniency  that  would  be  removed.  But  I  am  fure  this 
has  been  proved  in  fo  many  inftances,  that  it  is  trifling,  as 
well  as  prophane,  to  deny  it  in  any.  We  complain  often  of 
our  fenfes,  and  fomctimes  of  our  reafoning  faculties.  Both 
are  defective,  weak,  fallible:  and  yet,  if  the  former  were 
more  extenfive,  more  acute,  and  more  nice,  they  would  not 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  human  life,  they  would  be  abfolutely 
inconfiftent  with  them.  Juft  fo,  if  our  reafoning  faculties 
were  more  pcrfedl  than  they  are,  the  order  of  intelleftual 
beings  would  be  broken  unneceflarily,  and  man  would  be 
raifed  above  his  proper  form  without  any  real  advantage  to 
himfelf,  fince  the  reafon  he  has  is  fufficient  for  him  in  the  ftate 
allotted  to  him  ;  and  fince  hio;her  faculties,  and  greater  decrees 

Vol.  V.  C  c  c  of 
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of  knowledge  would  on  one  hand  increafe  his  prefumption, 
and  yet  on  the  other  would  rather  excite  than  fate  his  cu- 
riofity,  by  fhewing  him  more  clearly  the  extent  of  his  ig- 
norance 

WoLLASTON  pretends  to  reduce  every  one  who  does  not 
adopt  the  hypothecs  of  rewards  and  punifhments  in  a  future 
ftate,  to  this  dilemma :  *'  no  rational  creature  is  unavoidably 
*'  miferable,  or  God  is  an  unreafonable  and  cruel  being." 
Butj  in  the  firft  place,  who  told  this  writer,  or  how  does  he 
know  that  there  are  any  rational  creatures  unavoidably  mife- 
rable ?  The  whole  ftory  of  mankind  tells  him  fo,  and  his  own; 
fenfcs  fhew  him  that  it  is  fo,  and  on  thefe  fuppofed  authori- 
ties he  makes  luch  a  ftate  of  mifery  to  be  that  of  almoft  all 
mankind.  I  might  have  faid  of  all  mankind  abfolutely  :  for 
tho'  he  allows  that  fome  are  more  and  fome  are  lefs  miferable 
than  others;  yet  in  the  enumeration  he  makes  of  unavoidable- 
human  miferies  he  includes  many  that  are  unavoidable  indeed,, 
but  that  do  not  conftitute  mifery,  either  when  they  come  fepa- 
ratcly,  or  when  feveral  of  them  come  together.  They  are  incon- 
veniencies  at  moft,  to  which  every  man  is  liable.  Every  man  is 
liable  to  catch  cold,  and  like  other  animals,  to  be  afflicted  with 
various  bodily  diftempcrs.  Every  man,  and  he  moft,  who  is 
deemed  commonly  to  be  the  furtheft  removed  from  mifery,  is 
expofed  to  cares,  to  troubles,  to  difappointments,  &c.  Our  au- 
thor is  fond  on  this  cccafion  of  the  word  mifery,  it  carries  a 
ftronger  idea  along  with  it,  andfervesthe  purpofe  of  exaggera- 
tion better.  But  what  is  mifery  ?  Let  us,  who  have  no  other 
purpofe  to  ferve  than  that  of  truth,  determine  our  ideas  with; 
greater  preciiion.  As  I  take  happinefs  to  be  a  continued  per- 
manent feries  of  agreeable  fenfations  or  of  pleafure,  fo  I  take 
mifery  to  be  a  continued  permanent  feries  of  the  contrary  :  and, 
fuch.  raif^ry  has  never  been  brought,   1  believe,   on  any  man 

neceffarily,, 
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neceflarily,  and  unavoidably,   as  a  confequence  of  the  general 
ftate  wherein  God  has  placed  mankind. 

Particular  occafional  evils,  phyilcal  and  moral,  are  con- 
fequences  of  this  ftate,  no  doubt,  and  fuch  as  we  are  able  to 
ihew  that  they  could  not  be  prevented  in  the  beft  of  all  ma- 
terial fyftems.  The  courfe  of  things  rolls  on  through  a  vail 
variety  of  contingent  events,  for  fuch  they  are  to  our  appre- 
henfions,  according  to  the  firft  impreflion  of  motion  given  to 
it,  and  under  the  diredion  of  an  univerfal  providence.  This 
perpetual  flux,  and  the  viciffitudes  it  creates,  in  what  we  call 
the  fortune  of  men,  bring  along  with  them  both  good  and  evil. 
Human  life  is  checquered  varioufly  with  both ;  and  as  the  good 
has  often  fome  alloy,  fo  the  evil  is  foftened  by  many  circum- 
fiances,  even  by  habit,  and  abore  all,  by  hope,  that  cordial 
drop  which  fweetens  every  bitter  potion,   even  the  laft. 

The  faying  of  the  epicureans  is  true  of  all  forts  of  evil.  If 
it  is  violent,  it  fpends  itfelf,  or  it  puts  an  end  foon  to  hini 
who  fuffers  it.  If  it  is  moderate,  it  is  tolerable,  it  may  be 
compenfated,  or  the  fenfe  of  it  may  wear  out.  Thus  a  danc- 
ing, drunken,  fmoaking  revel  makes  ample  amends  to  the 
favage  for  all  the  wants  he  has  fufFered,  and  for  all  the  pains 
and  perils  to  which  he  has  been  expofed.  Thus  the  r-ailev- 
flave  fings  whilft  he  is  chained  to  an  oar,  and  thus  mig-ht  they 
iing  who  Vv'orked  in  the  golden  mines  of  the  upper  JEgypr, 
and  for  whom  as  v/ell  as  their  relations  and  poor  children  Mr. 
WoLLASTON  is  movcd  to  fo  much  compaffion.  I  fhould  won- 
der, when  he  was  in  iEgypt,  that  he  did  not  quote  a  tradi- 
tion from  the  Bible  as  well  as  from  Diodorus,  if  I  did  not 
confider  that  he  gave  probably  more  credit  to  the  prophane 
than  to  the  facred  hiftory,  and  lament  the  fate  o\'  the  Ifraelites 
who  were   obliged  to  m:ike  bricks  without  flraw,   and  whole 

C  c  c    2  backs 
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backs  were  fcourged  by  their  tajfk  mafters.  The  real  evils,, 
that  men  fuffer,  are  not  in  truth  fo  great  as  they  appear  in 
thefe  exaggerated  rcprefentations  of  them,  and  very  often,  per- 
haps, to  the  eye  of  a  fpedator :  nay,  the  greateft  of  them  are 
not  greater  than  thofe  which  men  impofe  voluntarily  on  them- 
felves,  whilft  they  complain  loudly  of  evils  far  lefs,  which  the 
conditions  of  humanity  impofe  on  them.  I  might  bring 
examples  from  thofe  who  row  in  galleys,  or  dig  in  mines,  for 
hire;  from  thofe  who  condemn  themfelves  to  pafs  their  whole 
lives  in  auflerities  like  the  fathers  of  La  Trappe,  or  in  tor- 
ments like  the  Faquirs  of  the  eaft,  on  motives  of  fuperftition;. 
from  thofe  in  whom  a  turn  of  imagination  can  take  ofFthe 
fear  of  death,  and  make  them  court  it  before  it's  time,  like 
the  followers  of  Odin,  who  fung  the  praifeof  it  in  their  hymns, 
witnefs  the  ode  of  good  king  Lodbrog,  and  had  no  better  a 
reafon  for  it  than  the  hops  of  drinking  beer  in  the  fcuUs  of 
their  enemies  at  the  palace  of  Odin. 

Thus  do  men  frequently  embrace,  by  choice,  the  very  evils 
they  complain  of,  when  they  happen  to  them  in  the  ufual 
eourfe  of  things,  and  fometimes  even  death  itfelf,  for  which 
they  have,  by  nature,  the  ftrongeft  averfion.  Thus  too  they 
devote  their  whole  lives  to  real  and  conftant  mifery,  which  is 
no  part  of  the  general  natural  ftate  of  mankind.  In  fhort,, 
their  greateft  evils  are  from  themfelves,  not  from  God,  which 
might  be  fbewn  in  innumerable  inftances.  True  it  is,  that 
they  are  fometimes  involved  in  general  calamities,  which  they 
can  neither  forefee  nor  prevent,  fuch  as  inundations,  earth- 
quakes, peftilences,  and  the  entire  devaftations  of  kingdoms 
or  provinces  by  favage  and  barbarous  people,  like  the  Huns 
of  old,  or  the  Spaniards  in  later  ages.  But  thefe  calamities^ 
are  rare.  They  may  be  confidered  as  chaftifements  j  for  cha 
flifements  are  reafonable,  when  there  are  any  to  be  amended. 
7  b^ 
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hy  partaking  in  them^  or  by  being,  at  leaft,  fpedators  of  them. 
They  may  be  coniidered  as  the  mere  effeds,  natural  tho'  con- 
tingent, of  matter  and  motion  in  a  material  fyftem,  put  into 
motion  under  certain  general  laws.  If  they  are  feen  in  the 
firft  light,  they  fhould  teach  mankind  to  adore,  and  to  fear 
that  providence  which  governs  the  world  by  particular  as  well 
as  general  difpenfations.  If  they  are  feen  in  the  fecond,  they 
fhould  fuggeft  fome  other  refledions,  which  are  not  without 
their  utility  neither.. 

>  * !  ■• "' 

,,v,f^\  Necessary  agents  employ  all  their  powers  conformably  to 
I  the  laws  of  nature,  in  promoting  the  fame  end,  that  is,  in 
carrying  on  the  phydcal  fyftem.  Sa  rational  agents  fhould 
employ  all  their  faculties  in  preferving  the  order  of  the  moral 
fyftem,  which  reafon  difcovers  to  be  their  common  duty,  and 
reafon  and  experience  to  be  their  common  intereft.  There 
are  great  deviations  in  both,  with  a  double  difference  relatively 
to  the  ftate  of  mankind.  The  former  are  wholly  indepen- 
entj  the  latter  in  great  meafure  dependent  on  man^  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ftrength  of  his  paflions,  and  the  weaknefs  of  his 
reafon.  The  former  are  not  only  rare,  and  the  latter  frequent; 
but  the  confequences  of  the  latter  become  much  more  fatal  to 
the  happinefs  of  mankind  in  general,  than  thofe  of  the  former. 
From  hence  it  refults  very  evidently  that  the  wifdom  of  God, 
which  you  may  call  his  goodnefs,  has  given  man  by  what  is 
in  his  power  very  ample  rneans  to  make  himfelf  amends  for 
that  which  is  out  of  his  power.  Atheifts  and  divines  £nd 
fault  with  the  whole.  They  cannot,-  or  they  will  not  con- 
eeive,  that  the  feeming  imperfedion  of  the  parts  is  neceffary  to* 
the  real  perfedion  of  the  whole.  The  entire  fcheme  of  the: 
works  of  God  muft  be  altered  to  pleafe  them.  Nothing,  evei^ 
inconvenient  to  thefe  delicate  perfons,  muft  be  fuffered  in  it.- 
They  muft  be  phylically  invulnerable,  and  morally  impeccable,. 
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or  the  divine  providence  mufl:  intcrpofe  continualiy  to  fLield 
every  particular  man  from  evils  of  one  fort,  and  to  check  him, 
like  the  dsmon  of  Socrates,  v/hen  he  is  about  to  commit 
thofe  of  another.  This  is  all  they  modeftiy  require  ;  and  of  the 
want  of  this  they  complain  perpetually,  as  they  pretend,  the 
divine  at  leaft  does  fo,  that  they  have  a  right  to  do,  becauk 
God  appeals  to  man  for  the  equity  of  his  proceedings. 

Let  us  be  convinced,  however,  in  oppofition  to  athcifls 
and  divines,  that  the  general  ftate  of  mankind  in  the  prefent 
fcheme  of  providence  is  a  ftate  not  only  tolerable,  but  h.appy. 
Without  having  Wollaston's  bailance,  wherein  he  v/eighs 
happinefs  and  mifery  even  to  grains  and  fcruples,  vvc  may  pro- 
nounce that  there  is  much  more  good  than  evil  in  it ;  and 
prove  what  we  pronounce  even  by  his  authority,  and  that  of 
all  thofe  who  deny  it  like  him,  if  any  fuch  authority  can  be 
wanting.  It  is  plain  that  every  man  has  more  good  than  evil 
in  adlual  enjoyment,  or  in  profped^,  fmce  every  man  prefers 
exifting  as  he  is  to  nonexiftence,  and  fince  none  ot  them,  not 
thofe  who  fufferthe  vvorft  accidents  in  life,  are  willing  to 
abandon  it,  and  to  go  out  of  the  ffate  thefe  declaimers  repre- 
fent  to  be  fo  miferable.  The  proportion  may  be  advanced 
thus  generally,  becaufe  there  are  very  few  examples  to  the 
contrary,  and  thofe  are  of  men  run  mad  by  diftemper,  or 
made  fo  by  fome  prevailing  enthufiafm.  Neither  will  it  avail 
to  fay  that  the  deiire  of  life  and  the  fear  of  death  are,  one  the 
greateft  imperfedtion,  and  the  other  the  greateft  evil  of  our 
human  ftate  ;  fince,  whatever  they  are,  and  from  whence  fo- 
€ver  they  arife,  they  would  lefTen  in  all  cafes,  and  ceafe  in 
many,  if  the  condition  of  mankind  were  truly  fuch  as  it  is  re- 
prefented.  What  our  author's  circumftances  were  of  any 
kind  1  am  ignorant.  But  whatever  they  were,  I  am  perfuaded, 
you  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  any  charitable  perfon  who  had 

oft  ere  d 
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offered  to  cut  his  throat,  in  order  only  to  deliver  him  from 
the  miferies  he  complained  of  in  fuch  lamentable  terms, 
would  have  been  very  ill  received.  But  I  haften  to  wind  up 
and  to  conclude  the  hints,  for  they  are  no  more,  which  occur 
to  me,  and  which  I  think  proper  to  give  you  concerning  the 
general  and  ufual  ftate  of  mankind. 


LI. 

I  SAY  then,  that  if  men  come  helplefs  into  the  world  Hke 
other  animals ;    if  they  require  even  longer  than  other  ani- 
mals to  be  nurfed  and  educated  by  the  tender  inftinil  of  their 
parents,   and  if  they  are  able  much  later  to  provide  for  them.- 
felves ;   it  is  becaufe  they  have  more  to  learn  and  more  to  do;. 
it  is  becaufe  they  are  prepared  for  a  more  improved  ftate  and 
for  greater  happinefs.      Senfe  and  inftindt  diredt  all  animals  to 
their  feveral  ends.      Some  of  them  profit  more  by  experience, 
acquire  more   knowledge,   and  think  and   reafon  better  than 
others  both  in   different  fpecies  and  in  the  fame.      Man  is  at 
the  head  of  thefe ;   he  profits  ftill  more  by  experience,  he  ac- 
quires ftili  more  knowledge,  he  thinks  and  reafons  better  thart- 
all  other  animals ;,  for  he  who  is  born  too  ftupid  to  do  fo,  is  not: 
a  human  creature:   he  finks  into  an  inferior  fpecies,  tho'  he  be 
made  after  the  image  of  man.     Man  is  able  bv  his  intelleduaL 
fuperiority  to  forefee,  and  to  provide  more  effectually  againft 
the   evils  that  threaten  him,   as  well  as  to  procure  to  himfelf 
the  neceffaries,   the  comforts,   and  the  pleafures  of  life.      All 
his  natural  wants  are  eafily  fupplied,   and  God   has  propor- 
tioned them  to  the  abilities  of  thofe  who  remain  in  the  loweft 
form  of  rational  creatures.      The  Tartar  under  his  tent,  and. 
the  Savage  in  his  hut,  enjoys  them.      Such  is  the  general  ftate 
of  mankind.     Of  what  then  do  we  complain  ?     His  happinefs 
7  ex-:eed53 
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exceeds  that  of  his  fellow-creatures,  at  leaft  as  much  as  the 
dignity  of  his  nature  exceeds  the  dignity  of  theirs  :  and  is  not 
this  enough? 

We  ought  to  think  that  it  is  enough:  and  yet  God  has 
•done  more  for  us.  He  has  made  us  happy,  and  he  has  put 
it  into  our  power  to  make  ourfclves  happier  by  a  due  ufe  of 
our  reafon,  which  leads  us  to  the  pradice  of  moral  virtue  and 
-of  all  the  duties  of  fociety.  We  are  defigned  to  be  focial,  not 
Solitary  creatures.  Mutual  wants  unite  us :  and  natural  bene- 
volence and  political  order,  on  which  our  happinefs  depends, 
are  founded  in  them.  This  is  the  law  of  our  nature ;  and 
tho'  every  man  is  not  able  for  different  reafons  to  difcern  it,  or 
<3ifcerning  it  to  apply  it,  yet  fo  many  are  able  to  do  this  that 
they  ferve  as  guides  to  die  reft.  The  reft  fubmit,  for  the  ad- 
vantages they  find  in  this  fubmiflion.  They  learn  by  expe- 
rience that  fervitude  to  law  is  real  liberty,  and  that  the 
regulation  of  pleafure  is  real  happinefs.  Pleafures  are  the 
objedis  of  felf-love,  happinefs  that  of  reafon.  Reafon  is  fo 
far  from  depriving  us  of  the  firfl:,  that  happinefs  confifls  in  a 
feries  of  them  :  and  as  this  can  be  neither  attained  nor  en- 
joyed fecurely  out  of  fociety,  a  due  ufe  of  our  reafon  makes 
focial  and  felf-love  coincide,  or  even  become  in  effed  the 
fame.  The  condition  wherein  we  are  born  and  bred,  the 
very  condition  fo  much  complained  of,  prepares  us  for  this 
coincidence,  the  foundation  of  all  human  happinefs ;  and  our 
whole  nature,  appetite,  paflion,  and  reafon  concur  to  pro- 
mote it.  As  our  parents  loved  themfelves  in  us,  fo  we  love 
Durfelves  in  our  children,  and  in  thofe  to  whom  we  are  moffc 
nearly  related  by  blood.  Thus  far  inftind  improves  felf-love. 
Reafon  improves  it  further.  We  love  ourfelves  in  our  neigh- 
bours, and  in  our  friends  too,  with  Tully's  leave  ;  for  if 
friendlliip  is  formed  by  a  kind  of  fympathy,  it  is  cultivated 
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by  good  offices.  Reafon  proceeds.  We  love  ourfelves  in  lov- 
ing the  political  body  vvhofe  members  we  are,  and  we  love  our- 
felves when  we  extend  our  benevolence  to  all  mankind. 

These  are  the  genuine  effe6ls  of  reafon,  thefe  are  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  it  was  given  us,  and  nothing  more  trifling, 
nor  more  abfurd,  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  thofe  who 
have  prefumed  to  cenfure  the  providence  of  God,  than  what 
TuLLY  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cotta,  in  the  third  book  of 
the  nature  of  the  gods,  on  this  occafion.  "  1  know  not,"  is 
this  pontiff  made  to  fay,  "  whether  it  had  not  been  better 
"  for  mankind  to  have  had  no  reafoning  faculties  at  all,  iince 
"  they  are  hurtful  to  fo  many,  and  profitable  to  fo  fewy  than 
"  to  have  had  them  fo  bountifully  and  fo  profufely  beftovved*." 
Foolifli  and  prophane !  Fire  ferves  for  feveral  neceffary  ufes, 
among  the  reft  to  warm  us,  and  fenfitive  experience  teaches 
us  to  diftinguifli  between  warming  and  burning,  in  the  man- 
ner and  degree  wherein  we  employ  it.  Shall  we  renounce  the 
ufe  of  it,  and  complain  that  there  is  fuch  an  element,  becaufe 
it  burns  us  when  we  employ  it  ill,  or  when  we  negleft,  in  em- 
ploying it  well,  the  precautions  and  attentions  that  are  necef- 
fary ?  Juft  fo  (for  we  may  transfer  this  material  image  to  an 
intelledual  fubje£l,  much  more  properly  than  fuch  images  are 
ufually  transferred  to  fuch  fubjeds  by  metaphyficians)  juft  fo, 
I  fay,  human  reafon  is  given  for  feveral  neceffary  ufes,  and 
principally  to  lead  us  to  all  the  happinefs  we  are  made  capable 
of  attaining,  by  a  proper  application  of  it,  which  rational  expe- 
rience is  fufficient  to  teach  us.  This  compariion  is  more  juft 
than  that  which  Gotta  makes,   and  Bayle  has  copied,  of  the 

*  Haud  fcio  an  melius  fuerit  hnmano  generi  motum  ilium  cclerem  cogi- 
tationis,  acumen,  folertiam,  quam  rationem  vocamus,  quoniam  peftifera  fit 
multis,  admodum  paucis  falutaris,  non  dari  omnino,  quam  tarn  munifice,  et 
tarn   large   dari. 

Vol.  V,  D  d  d      ■  Supreme 
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Supreme  Being  to  a  phyfician,  who  prefcribes  wine  to  a  pa- 
tient tkat  he  knows  will  drink  it  too  ftrong,  and  perifli  by  the 
ufe  of  it.  Neither  the  ftrength  of  our  reafon,  nor  the  too  fre- 
quent ufe  of  it,  but  the  contrary,  are  to  be  apprehended  :  and 
if  the  fick  man's  wine  mufl:  be  mingled  with  water  to  do  him 
good,  reafon,  the  medicina  animi,  muft  be  employed  pure 
and  unmixed.  The  other  iimilies,  which  thefe  academicians 
employ,  are  as  impertineut  as  this,  and  might  be  fhewn  very 
eafily  to  be  foy  if  it  were  worth  our  while.  But  no  man,  who- 
is  not  already  devoid  of  reafon,  will  be  induced  by  them  to 
renounce  this  noble  gift,  Vv'herein  the  dignity  of  our  nature 
confifts,  becaufe  it  becomes  hurtful  when  we  apply  it  ill ;  or 
through  negligence,  or  through  affedation,  or  through  defign, 
even  when  we  apply  it  well.  It  was  applied  rather  imperti- 
nently than  hurtfully,  to  maintain  ftoical  apathy  ;  for  it  was 
not  given  to  deflroy,  but  to  diredl  and  govern  the  paflions ;  to- 
make  them  as  beneficial  as  they  are  neceffary  in  the  human 
fyftem  ;  to  make  a  Piso  of  a  Cataline  *,  and  a  Brutus,  I 
mean  the  firft,  of  a  C^sar.  But  it  was  applied  very  hurt- 
fully,  indeed,  and  it  is  fo  ftill,  by  thofe  who  employ  all  the 
reafon  they  have  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  men,  to  bribe,  to 
feduce,  to  argue,  to  deceive,  or  to  force  them  out  of  their 
properties,  or  their  liberties,  and  to  make  an  whole  community 
become  the  vaffals  of  a  faction  of  men,  or  ol  one  man.  This 
in  politics.  In  religion  it  was  applied  very  hurtfully,  and  it 
is  fo  ftill  by  atheifts  and  divines,  whilft  the  former  endeavor 
by  fophifm  and  declamation  to  cenfure  the  works  of  God, 
and  the  order  of  his  providence,  to  deftroy  the  belief  of  his 
exiftence,  and  to  banilli  all  fenfe  of  religion  ;  and  whilft  the 
latter,  who  join  very  heartily  in  the  fame  cenfure,  would  be 
thought   to  juftify  the  divine  attributes  againft   the  common 

*  Frugi. 

accu- 
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accufation,  and  to  promote  the  interefts  of  religion  by  this 
juftification. 

A  moft  iinnecefTary  juftification  furely  !  if  they  did  not 
make  it  necefiary  ;  fince  God  leads  us  by  the  natural  ftate,  in 
which  we  ftand  at  firft,  into  the  road  of  happinefs,  and  leaves 
us  to  the  condu6l  of  a  fufEcient  gtiide,  that  is,  of  our  reafon, 
afterwards.  It  would  be  falfe  to  fay,  as  Seneca  fays,  fome- 
where  in  one  of  the  rants  of  the  portic,  that  we  owe  our 
virtue  to  ourfelves,  not  to  God.  It  would  be  equally  falfe  to 
fay,  that  we  owe  our  happinefs  to  ourfelves,  not  to  God.  But 
this  may  be  faid  with  truth,  that  God,  when  he  gave  us  rea- 
fon, left  us  to  our  free-will  to  make  a  proper,  or  improper,  ufe 
of  it :  fo  that  we  are  obHged  to  our  Creator  for  a  certain  rule 
and  fufficient  means  of  arriving  at  happinefs,  and  have  none 
to  blame  but  ourfelves,  when  we  fail  of  it.  It  is  not  reafon, 
but  perverfe  will,  that  makes  us  fall  fliort  of  attainable  happi- 
nefs. The  rule  is  fo  certain,  and  the  means  fo  fufficient,  that 
they  who  deviate  from  them  are  felf-condemned  at  the  time 
they  do  fo;  for  he,  who  breaks  the  laws  of  nature,  or  of  his 
country,  will  concur  to  preferve  them  inviolate  from  others. 
As  a  member  of  fociety,  he  acknowledges  the  general  rule.  As 
an  individual,  he  endeavors  to  be  a  particular  exception  to  it. 
He  is  determined  in  both  cafes  by  felf-love.  That  adive  prin- 
ciple, inflaming  and  inflamed  by  his  paffions,  prefles  on  to  the 
apparent  good  which  is  the  object  of  them  :  and  if  reafon,  a 
lefs  adive  principle,  which,  inftead  of  impelling,  requires  to 
be  impelled,  and  to  whom  it  belongs  to  be  confulted  in  the 
choice,  as  well  as  in  the  purfuit,  of  an  objed:,  is  called  in,  it  is 
called  in  too  late,  and  is  made  the  drudge  of  the  will,  prede- 
termined by  pafllon.  Thus  it  happens,  that  felf-love  and  {o- 
cial  are  divided,  and  fet  in  oppofltion  to  one  another  in  the 
condud  of  particular  men,  whilft,  in  the  making  laws,  and  in 
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the  regulation  of  government,  they  continue  to  be  the  fame^ 
As  long  as  they  do  fo,  the  happinefs  of  mankind  is  abundantly 
provided  for  and  fecured,  in  their  feveral  focieties ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  phyfical  evils  to  which  the  members  of  thefe 
focieties  may  ftand  fometimes  expofed,  every  reafonable  man, 
every  man  who  is  not  a  difciple  of  fuch  a  whining  philofopher 
as  WoLLASTON,  nor  fuch  a  prefumptuous  divine  as  Clarke, 
will  confefs  that  fuch  a  Hate  is  as  happy  not  only  as  human 
eye  ever  faw,  or  human  ear  ever  heard,  but  as  the  heart  of 
man  can  conceive  to  belong  to  humanity  ;  and  much  more 
happy  than  creatures,  but  one  degree  above  thofe  whom  they 
defpife,   could  expect  to  be. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  governments  fhift  and  change  not 
only  their  adminiftrations,  but  their  forms.  Good  princes 
and  magiftrates  carry  on  the  work  of  God,  and  by  making 
men  better  make  them  happier.  When  thefe  are  corrupt,, 
the  infection  fpreads.  They  corrupt  the  people,  the  people 
them  ;  focial  love  is  extinguifhed,  and  pallion  divides  thofe 
whom  reafon  united.  When  the  abufe  is  confined  within 
certain  bounds,  the  condition  of  many  men  may  be  happy, 
and  that  of  all  may  be  ffcill  tolerable  :  and  when  the  abufe 
exceeds  fuch  degrees,  and  u'hen  confufion  or  oppreflion  be- 
comes intolerable,  we  are  to  confider  that  they  who  fufter  de- 
ferve  to  fuffcr.  Good  government  cannot  grow  exceflively 
bad,  nor  liberty  be  turned  into  flavery,  unlefs  the  body  of  a 
people  co-operate  to  their  own  ruin»  The  laws,  by  which 
focieties  are  governed  regard  particulars,  and  individuals  are 
rewarded,  or  punifhed,  by  men.  But  the  laws  by  which  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  phyfical  world  is  governed,  regard  gene- 
rals :  and  communities  are  rewarded  or  punifhed  by  God  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  things  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his 
providence^  and  even  without  any  extraordinary  interpofition.. 
,  Look 
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Look  round  the  world  antient  and  modern,  you  will  obferve 
the  general  ftate  of  mankind  to  increafe  in  happinefs,  or  de- 
cline to  mifery,  as  virtue  or  vice  prevails  in  their  feveral  focie- 
ties.  Thus  the  author  of  nature  has  been  pleafed  to  confti- 
tute  the  human  fyftem,  and  he  muft  be  mad  who  thinks  that 
any  of  the  atheiftical,  theological,  or  philofophical  makers,  and 
menders  of  worlds,  could  have  conftituted  it  better.  The 
faying  of  Alphonsus,  king  of  Caftile,  who  found  fo  many 
faults  in  the  conftrudion  of  the  material  world  that  he  pro- 
nounced himfelf  able  to  have  given  the  fupreme  architect  a 
better  plan,  has  been  heard  with  horror  by  every  theift.  Shall 
we  hear  without  horror  the  men  fpoken  of  here,  when  they 
find  fault  with  the  moral,  as  well  as  phyfical  plan,  when  they 
found  accufations  againft  the  goodnefs,  juftice,  and  wifdom  of 
God,  merely  on  their  pride,  when  they  aflume,  on  no  other 
foundation,  that  man  is  or  ought  to  have  been  the  £nal  caufe 
of  the  creation,  and  rail  as  heartily  at  providence  as  Plutarch 
reprefents  Epicurus  to  have  done;  in  fbort,  when  they  go  fo 
far  as  to  impute  to  God  the  introduction  or  permiffion  of  thofe 
very  evils  which  neither  God  is  anfwerable  for,  if  I  may  ufe 
fuch  an  exprellion,  nor  nature,  nor  reafon,  but  our  own  per- 
verfe  wills,   and  the  wrong  eledlions  we  make  ? 

I  cannot  hear  any  part  of  this  without  horror ;  and  there- 
fore, if  I  bad  walked  with  Wollaston  *  in  fome  retired  field, 
my  meditations  would  have  been  very  different  from  his,  more 
juft,  and  more  reverential  towards  the  Supreme  Being.  I 
tliould  have  been  very  iure  that  neither  lifelefs  matter  nor  the 
vegetative  tribe  have  any  reflex  thoughts,  nor  any  thoughts  at 
all.  I  fliould  have  been  convinced  that  the  faculty  of  think- 
ing is  given  to  fenfitive  animals,  as  we  call  them,  in  a  lower 
degree   than  to  man.      But  I  fliould  not  have  been  convinced 

*  Ibid.  p.  209. 
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that  they  have  the  power  of  exerciling  it  in  refpedl  of  prefent 
objects  only.  The  contrary  would  appear  to  me,  on  fome  oc- 
cafions,  as  manifeft  in  them,  or  in  fome  of  them,  as  it  appears 
on  others,  and  on  more,  in  the  -man  who  is  born  dumb.  I 
fhould  feel  the  fuperiority  of  my  fpecies,  but  I  fhould  ac- 
knowledge the  community  of  our  kind.  I  fhould  rouze  in 
my  mind  a  grateful  fenfe  of  thefe  advantages  above  all  others, 
-that  I  am  a  creature  capable  of  knowing,  of  adoring,  and 
vvorftiiping  my  creator,  capable  of  difcovering  his  will  in  the 
law  of  my  nature,  and  capable  of  promoting  my  happinefs 
by  obeying  it.  I  fhould  acknowledge  thankfully  that  I  am 
able,  by  the  fuperiority  of  my  intelledlual  faculties,  much  bet- 
ter than  my  fellow-creatures,  to  avoid  fome  evils  and  to  foften 
others,  which  are  common  to  us  and  to  them.  I  fliould  con- 
fefs  that  as  I  proved  myfelf  m.ore  rational  than  they  by  em- 
ploying my  reafon  to  this  purpofe,  fo  I  fhould  prove  myfelt 
lefs  rational  by  repining  at  my  ftate  here,  and  by  complaining 
that  there  are  any  unavoidable  evils.  I  fhould  confefs  that 
neither  perfedl  virtue,  nor  perfect  happinefs,  are  to  be  found 
among;  the  fons  of  men  :  and  that  we  ou2;ht  to  iudge  of  the 
continuance  of  one,  as  we  may  judge  of  our  perfeverance  in 
the  other,  according  to  a  maxim  in  the  ethics  of  Confucius  ; 
not  by  this,  that  we  never  fall  from  either,  lince  in  that  fenfe 
there  would  be  no  one  good  nor  no  one  happy  man  in  the 
world  ;  but  by  this,  that  when  we  do  fall  we  rife  again,  and 
purfue  the  journey  of  life,  in  the  fame  road.  Let  us  purfue 
it  contentedly,  and  learn  that,  as  the  fofteft  pillov/  on  which 
we  can  lay  our  heads  has  been  faid  by  Monjtagne  to  be 
ignorance,  we  may  fay  more  properly  that  it  is  religna- 
tion.  He  alone  is  happy,  and  he  is  truly  fo,  who  can 
fay,  welcome  life  whatever  it  brings !  Welcome  death  what- 
ever it  is  !  "  Aut  trnnsfert,  aut  iinit."  If  the  former,  we 
.change   our   flate,   but  we  are  ftill  the  creatures  of  the  fame 
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God.  He  made  us  to  be  happy  here.  He  may  make  us  hap- 
pier in  another  fyftem  of  Being.  At  leaft,  this  we  are  fure  of,. 
we  fhall  be  dealed  with  according  to  the 'perfe<5lions  of  his 
nature,  not  according  to  the  imperfecflions  of  our  own.  Re- 
fig-nation  in  this  inftance  cannot  be  hard  to  one  who  thinks 
worthily  of  God,  nor  in  the  other,  except  to  one  who  thinks 
too  highly  of  man.  That  you,  or  J,  or  even  Wollaston 
himfelf,  fhould  return  to  the  earth  from  whence  we  came,  to 
the  dirt  under  our  feet,  or  be  mingled  with  the  aflies  of  thofe 
herbs  and  plants,  from  which  we  drew  nutrition  whilfl:  we 
lived,  does  not  feem  any  indignity  offered  to  our  nature,  fince 
it  is  common  to  all  the  animal  kind  :  and  he,  who  complains 
of  it  as  fuch,  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fet,  by  his  reafoning 
faculties,  fo  far  above  them  in  life,  as  to  deferve  not  to  be  le- 
velled with  them  at  death.  We  were  like  them  before  our 
birth,  that  is  nothing.  So  we  £hall  be  on  this  hypothefis  like 
them  too  after  our  death,  that  is  nothing.  WJiat  hardlhip  is 
done  us  ?  None,  unlefs  it  be  an  hardfliip,  that  we  are  not  im- 
mortal,, becaufe  we  wifh  to  be  fo,  and  'flatter  ourfelves  with 
that  expe£tation.  As  well  might  that  emperor  of  China  have 
complained  of  his  difappointment,  when  he  imagined,  he  had 
bought  immortality  of  a  certain  impoftor,  who  pretended  to 
give  it,  and  then  died.  If  this  hypothefis  were  true,  which 
I  am  far  from  aiTuming,  I  fliould  have  no  reafon  to  complain, 
tho'  having  tafted  exiftence,  I  might  abhor  non-entity.  Since 
then  the  flrft  cannot  be  demonftrated  by  reafon,  nor  the  fe- 
cond  be  reconciled  to  my  inward  fentiment,  let  me  take  re- 
fuge in  refignation  at  the  laft,  as  in  every  other  aft  of  my  life. 
Let  others  be  folicitous  about  their  future  ftate,  and  frighten, 
or  flatter  themfelves  as  prejudice,  imagination,  bad  health, 
or  good  health,  nay  a  lowering  day,  or  a  clear  funfliine  fhall 
infpire  them  to  do.  Let  the  tranquillity  of  my  mind  reft  on 
this  immoveable  rock,  that  my  future,  as  well  as  my  prefent, 
A  ftate 
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ftate  are  ordered  by  an  Almighty  and  Allwife  Creator;  and 
that  they  are  equally  foolifl-i,  and  prefumptuous,  who  make 
imaginary  excurfions  into  futurity,  and  who  complain  of  the 
prefent. 

These  rcfleflions,  on  the  general  and  ufual  ftate  of  man- 
kind, may  be  carried  much  further,  and  more  may  be  added. 
But  thefe  are  fufficient ;  and  I  proceed  to  plead  the  caufe  of 
God,  on  another  head,  againft  the  fame  confederates. 


LII. 

IF  you  improve  in  your  own  thoughts  the  hints  difperfed 
in  the  precedent  reflexions,  you,  whofe  good  underftand- 
ing  is  undebauched  by  metaphyfics,  will  fee  very  evidently  the 
truth  of  thefe  two  propofitions.  Firft,  that,  fuppoflng  the 
world  we  inhabit  to  be  a  fcene  of  as  many  evils  as  it  is  repre- 
fented  to  be,  the  arguments,  drawn  from  thence  againft  the 
wifdom,  or  power,  or  goodnefs  of  God,  are  inconcluflve.  God 
is  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  not  of  this  world 
alone,  a  fmall  and,  probably,  a  very  inconiiderable  part  of  it : 
fo  that,  if  there  was  really  more  evil  than  good  in  this  part, 
it  would  conclude  nothing  againft  the  whole,  wherein  there 
might  be  ftill  much  more  good  than  evil,  nor,  confequently, 
againft  the  divine  attributes.  Secondly,  that  there  is  even  in 
this  world  fo  much  more  good  than  evil,  and  the  general  ftate 
of  mankind  is  fo  happy  in  it,  that  the  exaggerated  defcriptions 
of  a  fuppofed  contrary  ftate  would  make  no  impreflion  againft 
thefe  attributes,  if  men  had  not  been  induced  to  think,  moft 
abfurdly,  that  God  could  have  no  good  reafon  for  creating 
.them,  but  that  of  communicating  happinefs  to  them,  and 
.happinefs  fuch  as  they  would  have,  happineis  without  alloy. 

The 
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THe  accufatlon,  brought  againfl  the  goodnefs  of  God,  is 
founded,  therefore,  on  a  falfe  reprefentation,  and  an  arbitrary 
fiippolition.  Modern  philofophers  are  more  to  be  blamed  on 
this  account,  than  the  ancients.  They  have  a  nobler  view 
of  the  immenfe  univerfe.  They  know,  that  this  planet  is  a 
part  of  it.  How  then  can  they  afTume,  that  this  part  was 
made  for  one  fpecies  of  the  animals  it  produces,  rather  than 
for  the  whole  fyftem  ?  Divines  are  ftill  more  to  be  blamed 
than  mere  philofophers.  A  confederacy  with  atheifts  becomes 
ill  the  profefTors  of  theifm,  and  lefs  than  any,  thofe  who  pre- 
tend to  teach  it.  No  matter  :  they  perfifi:,  and  having  done 
their  beft,  in  concert  with  their  allies,  to  deftroy  the  belief  of 
the  goodnefs  of  God,  they  endeavor  to  deftroy  that  of  his 
juftice,  which  is  a  further  article  of  their  alliance.  I  have 
faid  already,  that' left  the  bare  exiftence  of  phyftcal  and  moral 
evil  fhould  not  afford  the  atheifts  color  enough  to  deny  the 
being  of  God,  nor  the  divines  a  fufticient  foundation  to  ere6b 
an  heaven  and  an  hell,  they  proceed  to  confider  thefe  evils 
relatively  to  the  diftribution  of  them,  and  they  pronounce  this 
diftribution  unjuft.  Their  declamations  are  heard  on  this 
fubje<5t  with  a  double  advantage,  the  partiality  of  love,  and 
the  prejudice  of  averfton.  Men  are  apt  to  pafs  eafily,  and 
ftlently,  over  the  good,  and  complain  loudly  of  the  evil  by 
which  they  are  affected  in  their  own  perfons,  or  in  the  per- 
fons  of  thofe  whom  they  approve.  As  eaftiy,  and  ftlently,  do 
they  pafs  over  the  evil,  which  they  never  think  fafficient,  and 
complain  loudly  of  the  good,  which  they  always  think  too 
much,  that  falls  to  the  ftiare  of  thofe  whom  they  difapprove, 
or  who  ftand  on  any  account  in  oppofttion  to  them.  On  fuch 
motives  they  are  induced  to  charge  the  providence  of  God 
with  injuftice.  But  here  the  confederacy  breaks.  The  atheift 
concludes  once  more,  that  there  is  no  God.  The  divine  ftill 
maintains,  that  there  is  one.  How  well  they  both  fupport: 
Vol.  V.  E  e  e  the 
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the  charge,  how  effedually  the  latter  re-aflerts  the  juftice  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  we  are  now  to  enquire  :  and  I  perfuade 
myfelf,  that  you  will  be  under  fome  furprife  to  find  a  charge 
•fo  groundlefs,  that  has  been  fo  long  and  fo  clamoroufly 
brought,  and  an  hypothefis  fo  weak,  that  has  prevailed  fo  long 
and  fo  generally  among  theifts.  I  know  not,  whether  the  na- 
tural temper  and  difpofition  of  mankind,  by  which  we  muft 
account  for  one,  or  the  political  and  private  interefts,  by  which 
we  muft  account  for  the  other,  will  take  off  this  furprife  till 
you  have  confidered  them  thoroughlyj  in  their  rife  and  pro- 
grefs,  and  found  them  to  be  permanent  caufcs  of  permanent 
.effedls.  Then,  indeed,  your  furprife  will  ceafe,  becaufe  you 
will  find  nothing  in  this  cafe,  which  you  will  not  find  in  many 
others;  that  is,  error  eftablifiied  and  perpetuated  by  affedlions, 
paflions,  intereft,  and  authority  among  men,  in  oppofition  to 
the  plaineft  didlates  of  their  jeafon. 


That  good  men  are  often  unhappy,  and  bad  men  happy, 
has  been  a  fubjedl  of  invedive,  rather  than  of  argument,  to 
Epicurus,  to  Cotta,  and  to  others  among  the  antients.  It 
has  been  too  nearly  fo  in  the  writings  of  fome  of  the  moderns, 
and  little  lefs  in  thofe  of  fome  eminent  divines.  I  have  quoted 
■Clarke  on  feveral  occafions.  I  muft  quote  him  on  this.  In 
his  Evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  *,  as  well  as  in 
his  Demonftration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  Goof,  he 
prefumes  to  fay ;  "  It  is  certain  and  neceflary,  even  as  certain 
"  as  the  moral  attributes  of  God,"  (and  he  had  before  af- 
firmed the  moral  to  be  as  effential  to  the  divine  nature  as  the 
natural,  and,  therefore,  as  certain  as  God's  exiftence)  "  that 
*'  there  muft  be,  at  fome  time  or  other,  fuch  a  revolution,  and 
"**  renovation,  of  things,  fuch  a  future  ftate  of  exiftence  of  the 

*  p.  I30'  t  P*  ^3^' 
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"fame  perfons  as  that,  by  an  exad  diftribution  of  rewards  and 
"  punifhments  therein,  all  the  prefent  diforders,  and  inequali- 
"  ties,  may  be  fet  right,  and  that  the  whole  fcheme  of  provi- 
"  dence  may  appear  at  it's  confummation  to  be  a  defign  wor- 
"  thy  of  infinite  wifdom,  juftice,  and  goodnefs."  At  it's 
confummation;  for  it  appears  ad:ually  unworthy  of  them,  as 
thefe  men  not  only  imply,  but  fay.  The  hypothetical  cer- 
tainty and  necefHty  on  which  the  dodlor  is  willing  to  rifque  our 
acknowledgment  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  our  denial  of  him, 
is  founded  on  this  aflertion ;  "  that  rewards  and  puni£h- 
"  ments,  in  general,  are  neceiTary  to  fupport  the  honor  of  God,, 
"  and  of  his  law  and  government ;"  and  on  this  affumed  pro- 
pofition  "  that  the  condition  of  mankind,  in  this  prefent  ftate,, 
"  is  fuch  that  the  natural  order  of  things  is  perverted,  and 
"  virtue  and  goodnefs  prevented  from  obtaining  their  proper, 
**  and  due  effeds*"  Audacious  and  vain  fophifl: !  His  whole 
chain  of  reafoning  from  the  moral  attributes  of  God  down- 
wards is  nothing  more  than  one  continued  application  of 
moral  human  ideas  to  the  defigns  and  conduft  of  God  :  and, 
in  this  cafe,  he  allumes,  mofl:  prefumptuoufly,  that  the  fcheme 
and  order  of  things  which  God  has  eftablifbed  in  this  fyftem. 
of  ours  are  fuch  as  cannot  be  reconciled,  even  to  the  notions 
of  human  juftice.  His  terms  have  a  very  folemn  air  that  may 
impofe  on  the  unwary,  and  confirm  the  habitual  prejudices  of- 
others.  But  he  who  analifes  them,  and  attends  to  the  fenfe 
of  them,  will  perceive  that  more  aBfurdity  cannot  be  fluffed 
into  fo  few  words. 

To  begin  this  analife  ;■  let  us  confider  the  terms  good  and; 
bad,  happy  and  unhappy,  as  they  ftand  here  applied.  Men  will  i 
be  never  agreed  about  the  former;  the  latter  can  never  be  afcer-- 
tained:  and,  confequently,  the  propofition  that  good  men  are/ 
unhappy,  and  bad  men  happy,,  ftiould  not  be  advanced  in  the. 

E  e.e  2  fenfe-- 
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fenfe  in  which  it  is  advanced,  and  as  if  the  natural  order  oF 
things  was  perverted  ;  tor  what  is  the  natural  order  of  things? 
It  is  that  which  the  author  of  nature  has  eftabHfhed,  and 
according  to  which  evil  may  happen  fometimes  to  the  good, 
and  good  to  the  bad  :  but  according  to  which,  likewife,  virtue 
can  never  lead  to  unhappinefs  nor  vice  to  happinefs.  It  is 
falfe,  therefore,  to  4ay  that  the  natural  order  is  actually  per- 
verted, as  if  unhappinefs  was  really  become  the  confequence  of 
virtue,  and  happinefs  of  vice,  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs. 
Bnt  now,  who  are  the  good  ?  who  are  the  bad  ?  If  by  the  good 
are  intended  fuch  as  conform  themfelves  to  the  law  of  nature, 
and  by  the  bad  fuch  as  violate  this  law;  the  words  are  very 
.equivocal,  and  muft  appear  fo  in  their  applications.  Men  dif- 
ier  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  charadters  they  impute  to  one 
another,  even  in  their  private  thoughts :  and  when  they  agree 
the  moft,  it  is  very  poffible  they  may  not  judge  as  God 
judges,  tho'  they  pretend  to  judge  by  the  fame  rule,  which 
they  call  the  eternal  reafon  of  things.  Thofe  whom  they  ad- 
mire for  great  atchievements,  they  call  great ;  thofe  who  have 
done  them  good,  they  call  good,  and  often  confound  the  two. 
So  that  the  juftice  of  di^e  providence  is  condemned,  or  ac- 
.quitted,  on  the  fallible  and  in terefted  judgments  of  men. 

Such  indeed  they  are.  Go  back  to  the  early  ages  of  the 
world.  Confider  their  heroes  and  their  demi-gods,  obferve 
by  what  goodnefs  they  acquired  the  honors  of  deification. 
They  deftroyed  fometimes  robbers  or  wild  beafts.  Others  of 
them  fowed  corn,  planted  the  vine,  and  invented  ufeful  arts. 
Did  thefe  alone  conftitute  good  men  according  to  the  law  of 
nature  ?  By  no  means.  Not  even  the  laft.  Of  all  the  cardi- 
nal virtues,  fortitude  feems  chiefly  to  have  been  cultivated 
by  the  heroes  of  antiquity  :  and,  notwithftanding  fome  good 
Jtiiat  they  did,  their  rapes,  their  duels,  their  battles,  the  inju- 
ries 
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ries  they  offered,  and  the  vengeance  they  took,  made  them  at 
once  objedls  of  admiration,  and  plagues  to  mankind.  When 
we  defcend  to  later  ages,  more  enlightened  by  philofophy,  and 
more  renowned  for  wifdom  of  government,  we  £nd  the  cha- 
raders  of  good  and  bad  men  rather  more  equivocal,  and  much 
honor  done  to  great  vices,  as  well  as  to  great  virtues,  accord- 
ing to  the  modes  and  prevalent  paffions  of  the  time,  which 
fandified,  by  the  help  of  prepolTeflion  and  flattery,  fuch 
adlions  as  right  reafon  can  never  approve.  If  we  judge  by 
this,  and  by  this  alone  we  fhould  judge  ;  what  fhall  we  think 
of  thofe  Roman  and  Greek  worthies,  for  inftance,  whofe 
names  and  actions  have  been  delivered  down  by  their  hifto- 
rians  fo  pompoufly  to  pofterity  ?  *  I  might  call  in  queftion  the 
chaftity  of  Scipio,  and  the  fidelity  of  Regulus  to  his  parole. 
I  might  doubt,  on  the  face  of  their  hiftory,  and  without  any 
more  particular  anecdotes,  whether  Drusus  was  a  lefs  factious 
citizen  than  Saturninus.  I  might  bring  reafons  to  excufe, 
perhaps  to  juflify,  the  Gracchi.  I  might  prove,  by  fome  let- 
ters ot"  Cicero  to-  Atticus,  that  the  fecond  Brutus  was  the 
vileft  of  ufurers.  But  I  wave  fuch«articulars  as  we  have  not, 
for  the  moft  part,  fufficient  means  of  examining,  and  I  afk 
whether  the  beft  of  thefe  men,  in  the  beft  days  of  the  Roman 
or  Grecian  commonwealths,  were  not  the  inftruments  of  am- 
bition, of  avarice,  of  injuftice,  and  cruelty  ?  They  were  great 
men  mofi:  certainly,  but  their  goodnefs  was  often  problemati- 
cal, in  Greece  as  well  as  at  Rome.  When  revealed  religions 
arofe,  a  true  one  like  the  Chriftian,  a  falfe  one  like  the  Ma- 
hometan, the  fame  uncertainty  remained,  and  the  fame 
fallacious  judgments  were  made  about  morality.  But  there 
arofe  too  a  new  fort  of  goodnefs  at  the  fame  time,  for  wc 
need  attempt  to  go  no  further  back ;  and,  about  this,  men  can 

*  Vid.  Au.  Gellium. 
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never  be  agreed.     The  chriftiaias  pafs  for  ill  men  among  the- 
mahometans,  the  mahometans  among  the  chriftians  ;   the  fedts^ 
of  Omar  and  Ali  cenfure  each  other;    we  tax  your  church 
with  fuperftition  and  idolatry ;   {he  taxes  ours  with  herefy  and 
fchifm  :    and  thus  contrary  judgments  are  paiTed  on  one  an- 
other, not  only  by  particular  men,  but  by  whole  communities. 
It  may  be  faid,   that  thefe  judgments  are  not  paffed  as  gene- 
rally, and  as  rafhly,  as  I  pretend  ;   and  that  the  chriftian,  who. 
condemns  the  mahometan,  or  the  mahometan,  who  condemns, 
the  chriftian  religion,   may  diftinguifli  very  truly  at  the  fame 
time  between  the  good  and  the  bad  men  of  the  contrary  party, . 
But  if  it  be  faid,  it  will  not  hold ;    for  the  new  fort  of  good- 
nefs  which  has  been  mentioned  is  that,  not  only  as  much  but- 
more  than  moral  goodnefs,   by  a  regard  or  difregard  to  which 
the  juftice  of  God,  in  the  difpenfations  of  providence,  is  tried^ 
in    every  religion  that  claims   the  prerogative   of  a   revealed! 
fyftem,  and   according  to  which  it  is  aflumed  that  men  will. 
be  rewarded  or  punifhed  hereafter.     Such  has  been,, and  fuch> 
is,  the  ftate  of  this  matter.. 

Let  u»  confider  next  the  terms  happy  and  unhappy^.     They 
are  more  vague,  and  lefs  eafy  to  be  afcertained  in  their  appli- 
cation than  the  others.    Agreeable  fenfations,  the  feries  whereof:" 
conftitutes  happinefs,  muft  arife  from  health  of  body,  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  and  a  competency  of  wealth..    An  abfolute.^ 
privation  of  all  thefe  we  are  not  to  fuppofe.     The  cafe  cannot: 
happen  ;  or  if  it  could,  an  immediate  end  would  be  put  to  the 
miferable  being.     But,   how  fhall  we  judge  for  other  men  of; 
the  feveral  degrees,   in.  which  they  enjoy  all  or  any  of  thefe  ?' 
How  ftiall  we  make  up  their  feveral  accounts  of  agreeable  and. 
difagreeable  fenfations,  and  pronounce  their  ftate  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  balance,  tolerable,  or  happy,  or  very  happy  ?     To 
pretend  to  it  is>.at  leaft,.as  abfurd  as  to  pretend  to  meafure  the 

2-  degrees 
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degrees  of  goodnefs ;  fince  neither  of  them  confifts  fo  much  in 
outward  fhew  as  it  does  in  the  inward  fentiment :  and  yet, 
without  being  able  to  meafure  both,  what  fancy,  what  pragma- 
tical prefumption  is  it  to  pretend,  in  any  fort,  tojudge  of  pro- 
vidential difpenfations,  even  fuppoUng  them  to  be  thofe  of 
particular  providences  ? 


LIIL 

WE  will  enter,  if  you  pleafe,  firft  into  fome  reflections 
on  the  general  tendency  of  virtue  and  vice  to  promote 
happinefs,  and  after  that  into  a  more  particular  detail.  I 
think  then,  that  health  of  body  is  pretty  equally  diftributed 
to  good  men  and  bad,  whether  jews,  chriftians,  turks,  or 
infidels.  In  this  refpedl  too  the  good  are  likely  to  have  in 
themfelves,  and  in  their  pofterity,  much  the  advantage.  But, 
befides,  if  health  and  vigor  of  body  were  to  be  found  more 
commonly  among  the  wicked  than  the  good,  it  might  appear 
to  be,  like  other  inftances  of  profperity,  the  caufe,  it  will  never 
appear  to  be  the  effed,  of  vice. 

Tranquillity  of  mind  is  the  infeparable  companion  of 
virtue,  that  adds  relifli  and  favor  to  all  the  comforts,  and 
takes  off  their  bitter  tafte  from  all  the  misfortunes  of  life.  It 
is  the  health  of  the  mind.  Without  this,  no  intelledlual  joy 
can  be  tafted,  as  without  the  other  no  corporeal  pleafure.  The 
virtuous  man  looks  back  with  complacency,  and  feels  the 
truth  of  that  faying  of  Tully  :  "  a  good  confcience  is  the 
"  great  theatre  of  virtue."  The  prefent  fatisfies  him,  and  the  fu- 
ture gives  him  no  alarm.  The  fecond  Brutus  exclaimed,  that 
virtue  was  an  empty  name.  Stoical  virtue  was  little  better; 
nor  his,  in  particular,  any  more  than  a  maik  that  hid,  under  an 

appearance 
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appearance  of  apathy,  the  moft  violent  and  the  vileft  paffions,-, 
like  the  fan£lity  of  feveral  antient  and  modern  faints,,  who  have  • 
impofed  on  the  chriflian  world.      But   true  moral  virtue  is 
fomething  very  real.     It  is  the  caufeof  our  happinefs,  it  main- 
tains the  tranquillity  of  human  life.      If  happinefs  be  a  feries 
of  agreeable  fenfations,   the  lefs  this  feries  is  expofed  to  inter-^ 
ruption,   the  more  happy  we  are.     But  it  muft  be  expofed  to 
perpetual  interruptions,  if  that  which  caufes,  and  maintains  it, , 
be  not  in  our  own  power.      Virtue  is  fo :   and  thus  virtue  may 
be  faid,  without  any  paradox,   to  be  it's  own  reward*.     If  it 
has  no  reward  from  without,  it  rewards  itfelf  by  inward,  and ; 
therefore  independent  tranquillity. 

Good  men  may  have  commonly  a  lefs  fhare  in  the  advan- 
tages of  fortune,  as  they  are  lefs  likely  to  ufe  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring them,  but  then  they  want  them  lefs  :  and  tho'  it  be 
a  falfe  thought,  which  Seneca  makes .  the  divinity  employ^ 
**  that  their  happinefs  confifts  in  wanting  no  happinefs -f-,"  yet 
is  it  true,  that  their  happinefs  is  enhanced,  as  well  as  fecured, 
by  a  great  independence  on  every  thing  external ;  and  the 
fame  Seneca  fays,  fomewhere.elfe,  moft  divinely  well,  that  he 
placed  the  good  things  he  enjoyed  within  his  reach,  and  yet 
at  fuch  a  diftance  that  fortune  might  takey  but  could  not  tear, 
them  from  him.  The  good  man  flakes  his  thirft  with  a  mo- 
derate draught  of  outward  profperjty.  The  chalice  of  the 
wicked  man  is  never  fufficient,  be  it  never  (o  large  :  and  to  all 
his  paffions,  as  well  as  to  his  avarice,  "  nefcio  quid  curtae 
"  Temper  abeft.rei."    There  is  a  fragment  among  Plutarch's 

•  Hoc  dabitis,  ut  opinor,  fi-  modo  fit  aliquid,  efle  beatum,  id  oportere  totum 
poni  in  poteftate  fapientis.  Nam  fi  amitci  vita  beata  poteft,  beata  efiTe  non  poteft. 
TuLL.  de  fin.  L.  2. 

-j-  Intu.s  omne  pofiii  bonum.  Non  carere  felicitate  felicitas  veftra  eft.  De 
Provid. 

2  Mifcel- 
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Mifcellanics,  wliere  fortune  and  vice  are  introduced  like  the 
contradors,  who  appear  and  make  their  offers,  when  any- 
public  work  is  to  be  let  out.  Fortune  boafts,  that  flie  can 
take  from  men  every  outward  good,  and  bring  upon  them 
every  outward  evil.  Vice  replies  that  this  is  true,  but  that  it 
is  not  fufficient  to  make  them  miferable,  unlefs  (he  gives  her 
afTlftance  ;  whereas  (lie  is  able  to  render  them  fo  without  the 
affiilance  of  fortune,  and  in  fpight  of  all  her  endeavors  to 
make  them  happy. 

Thus  heathen  philofophers  taught  mankind,  and  there  was 
no  need  of  defending  the  providence  of  God  againft  Zeno, 
nor  Aristotle.  The  former  held,  that  there  was  no  real 
good  but  virtue.  The  latter,  that  health  of  body,  and  the 
external  advantages  of  fortune,  might  be  reckoned  among  the 
good  things  of  life,  but  that  they  were  fuch  in  a  degree  very 
far  below  thofe  that  refult  from  virtue.  Happinefs,  therefore, 
fell  folely  to  the  fhare  of  good  men,  according  to  the  ftoicians ; 
or  principally  to  them,  according  to  the  peripatetics  *  :  and 
this  was  indeed  a  noble  conteft.  Chriftians  are  far  from  having 
any  fuch.  If  they  do  not  affume  that  health,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  fortune,  conftitute  happinefs  folely,  they  affume  that 
it  is  conftituted  principally  by  thefe  ;  fince  on  the  want  which 
good  men  have  fometimes  of  thefe  they  accufe  God  of  in- 
juftice.  They  pretend  to  keep  an  account  between  God  and 
man,  to  barter  fo  much  virtue,  or  fo  many  acls  of  devotion, 
againft  fo  many  degrees  of  honor,  of  power,  of  riches  ;  and  to 
have   their  piety  purchafed   by  the  gratification  of  their  paf- 

*  Pugnant  ftoici  cum  peripateticis.  Alteri  negant  quidquam  effe  bonum 
nifi  quod  honeftum  fit.  Alteri  plurimum  fe,  et  longe  longeque  plurimum 
tribuere  honeftati ;  fed  tamen  et  in  corpore,  et  extra,  effe  quaedam  bona.  Cer- 
tamen  honeftum,  et  difputatio  fplendida.     Tull.  de  fin.  L.  2. 

.    Vol.  V.  F  f  f  fions. 
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fions.     If  God  exadls  the  duty,  he  muft  pay  the  price.     If  he 
does   not  pay  it  in  this  life,  he  muft  pay  it  in  another.      Till 
that  time,  they  give  him  credit :  and  if  he  does  not  pay  it  then, 
he  is  an  unjuft  and  cruel  being.      I  will  crayon  out  a  picture 
on  this  occafion  in  imitation  of  thofe  Cleanthes  ufed  to  draw 
when    he   difputed   againft   the   partizans    of  volupty.      Let 
all  good  chriftians,   to  denote  their  goodnefs   and  the  juftice 
of  God,    be   fat   and  -jolly  like  canons  in  the  Lutrin.      Let 
them    be   feated    on    thrones    with    diadems   on  their  heads, 
fceptres  in  their  hands,  and  purple  robes  on  their  fhoulders. 
Let  the  virtues,  like  fo   many  cupids  in  Albano's  pidlures,. 
run  about  the  landfchape,  bufy  in  the  fervice  of  their  mafters. 
Let  juftice  lead  the  wicked  like  flaves,   with  retorted  arms,. 
and   down-caft    eyes,    to    their  footftools.     Let  temperance 
ferve  pyramids   of  ortolans  and  brimmers  of  tockay  on  their 
tables.      Let   moderation  offer,   and  they  receive,  facks  filled 
with  gold  and  filver,  and  bafkets  full  of  diamonds  and  rubies. 
In  the  midft,  and  front,  of  the  piece  let  the  great  Lama  of  the- 
eaft  be  placed  on  an  higher  throne  than  the  reft,  if  it  be  fent 
to  fome  tartarian  temple :   his  younger  brother  of  the  weft,  if  it- 
be  fent  to  St..  Peter's  church  at  Rome:   his  grace  of  Canter- 
bury, or  my  lord  of  London,   if  it  be  fent  to  St.  Paul's;   and. 
Luther,   or  Calvin,   if  it  be  fent  to  any  other  religious  af- 
fembly  of  chriftians  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world. 

Having  faid  thus  much  to  fiiew  the  general  tendency  of 
virtue  to  promote  the  inward  and  real  happinefs  of  mankind,, 
in  opposition  to  divines,  and  atheifts,  who  make  it  confift  fo 
much  in  outward  enjoyments,  that  every  diminution  of  thefe,. 
in  the  circumftances  of  every  reputed  good  man,  is  an  inftance 
brought  in  proof  of  the  unjuft  difpenfations  of  providence  ;  I 
proceed  to  take  notice  of  fome  particular  inftances  that  have 
been  fo  brought.  They  will  ferve,  I  think,  to  ftiew  that  God 
1  is 
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is  wife,  and  man  a  fool ;  and  that,  of  all  fools,  the  mod  pre- 
fumptuous,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moli  trifling,  arc  rae- 
taphylical  pliiiofophers  and  divines.  ~ 

I  neither  deny  nor  affirm,  particular  providences.  The 
fuppoiition  of  fuch  has  given  occaflon  to  much  lying,  to  much 
flattery,  to  much  uncharitablenefs,  to  much  fuperftition,  and 
enthuflafm.  When  the  votive  pictures  of  thofe  who  had 
cfcaped  being  drowned  were  fhewn  to  Diagoras  at  Samo- 
thracia,  he  afked  where  the  pi6lures  were  of  thofe  who  had 
periflied  at  fea  ?  The  atheift  believed  no  providence,  for  he 
believed  no  God.  The  prieflis  would  not  have  been  over- 
much concerned  to  convince  him  of  a  general  providence, 
but  they  would  have  produced  their  legends  as  well  as  their 
relics  to  prove  to  him  the  particular  providences  by  which 
their  votaries  had  been  faved.  I  enter  here  no  further  into 
the  difcufllon  of  this  point.  But  this  I  fay,  that  the  phyflcal 
and  moral  fyflems  have  no  need,  like  the  bungling  works  and 
imperfed:  inftitutions  of  men,  to  be  carried  on  by  frequent 
interpofitions  and  partial  diredions,  that  they  may  continue 
to  anfwcr  the  intent  of  the  maker.  The  ordinary  courfe  of 
things,  preferved  and  conduced  by  a  general  providence,  con- 
firms what  the  law  of  reafon  and  of  nature  teaches  us.  The 
law  is  not  only  given,  but  executed.  The  authority  of  the 
lawgiver  makes  it  our  duty,  the  fanftions  make  it  our  interefl: 
to  obey  the  law  :  and  thefe  fandlions  have  their  eflcd  fo  often, 
that  they  leave  no  doubt  concerning  them.  They  have  their 
effed  as  often  as  it  is  necefliary  in  terrorem.  In  imitation  of 
providential  government,  human  government  goes  no  further: 
and  yet  there  are  a  parcel  of  little  tyrants  who  find  fault  with 
the  former  for  going  no  further.  God  puniflies  to  reform,  as 
far  as  our  nature,  and  his  fcheme,  permit.  They  are  angry 
that  he  is  not  as  angry  as  they  are,  that  every  criminal  is  not 

F  f  f  2  racked 
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racked  on  the  wheel,  and  that  he  does  not  punifli  to  extermi- 
nate. Let  us  defcend  to  particular  inftances  that  are  urged 
againft  the  juftice  of  God,  in  order  to  prove  it,  and  to  con- 
firm what  has  been  faid  concerning  good,  and  bad,  happy, 
and  unhappy,  men. 


LIV. 

^  I  ^ULLY  lies  ftill  open  before  me,  and  there  I  find  many 
j|_  inftances  of  this  fort  produced  by  Cotta  with  as  much 
confidence  as  if  they  were  decifive.  Why  did  the  two  SciPios 
fall  in  Spain,  and  Marcellus  and  Paulus  in  Italy,  making 
war  againft  the  Carthaginians  ?  Why  did  Maximug  bury  his 
fon  who  was  of  confular  dignity  ?  Why  was  the  j^milian 
SciPio  not  fafe  in  his  own  houfe  ?  Why  was  Rutilius  ba- 
niftied,  Drusus  aflafiinated,  Sc^vola  fiain  at  the  altar  of 
Vesta,  and  Catulus  obliged  to  procure  his  own  death  ?  Why 
did  Marius  die  in  his  bed,  after  a  feventh  confulftiip  ?  Why 
were  he,  and  Cinna,  Dionysius  the  elder,  Pisistratus, 
Phalaris,  Appollodorus,  and  even  the  aflafiin  Varius,  and 
the  highwayman  Harpalus,  fufi'ered  fo  long  to  exercife,  with 
impunity,  their  cruelties?  The  day  would  be  too  fhort,  in- 
deed, to  enumerate  inftances  of  any  kind  in  this  declamatory, 
loofe,  and  inconclufive  manner  *.  It  is  not  unlike  the 
proceeding  of  certain  great  fcholars,  who  crowd  their  text 
and  their  margin  with  a  multitude  of  names,  which  ftand  as 
vouchers  of  the  fad:s  or  opinions  they  advance,  and  impofe 
often  on  the  unwary  who  will  not,  and  the  ignorant  who  can- 
not, examine  for  themfelves ;    whilft  they,   who  will  and  can 

*  Dies  deficiat  fi   velim  numerare   quibus   bonis  male  evenerit  -,   nee   minus, 
fi  commemorem  quibvis  improbis  optime. 

*  ,  examine. 
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examine,  difcover  tliefe  pretended  vouchers  to  be  fometimes 
of  no  authority,  fometimes  of  neither  and  fometimes  of  the 
contrary  fide.  I  could  point  out  fignal  examples  of  this  fort 
in  the  writino;s  of  admired  authors :  and  we  might  have  feen 
fome  fuchj  perhaps,  on  this  occafion,  if  Cicero  had  made 
Balbus  reply  to  Cotta,  as  he  makes  him  lay  in  a  claim  to 
do,   v^'ith  no  fmall  confidence. 

E^^^"'  I  regret  the  want  of  this  reply  much  more  on  account  of 
fadls,  than  arguments ;  for  the  ftoics  were  great  logicians,  and 
pitiful  reafoners.  Their  whole  philofophy  was  little  more 
than  a  perpetual  play  with  words :  and,  on  this  occafion  for 
inftance,  to  have  replied  incharader,  Balbus  muft  have  in- 
fifted  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  as  Posidonius  did,  when  he 
roared  out  in  a  fit  of  the  gout  *.  He  might  have  owned  it 
to  be  fomething  rough,  abhorrent  to  nature,  difiicult  to  be 
borne,  melancholy  and  hard.  He  might  have  applied  the 
definition  of  evil  to  the  fenfation  of  pain,  but  muft  not  have 
called  it  by  that  name,  becaufe  the  portic  had  decreed  that 
there  is  no  evil  but  in  vice,  nor  any  good  but  in  virtue.  No 
matter.  He  v/ould  have  fet  very  probably  the  fadls,  which 
CoTTA  quoted,  in  a  difi'erent  light,  and  would  have  fhewn 
by  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  ftate  of  them,  that  they  were  in- 
fufficient  to  his  purpofe.  It  is  very  probable,  he  would  have 
done  this,  fince  we  have  good  reafon,  even  at  this  time,  to 
doubt  the  exadt  truth  of  fome  of  thefe  anecdotes,  and  to  fufpedl 
both  prejudice,  and  partiality,  in  the  charaders. 

*  Concludunt  ratiunculis  ftoici  cur  non  fit  malum  -,  quafi  de  verbo,  non 
de  re,  laboretur.  -  -  -  -  Afperum  eft,  contra  naturam,  difficile  perpefTu, 
trifte,  durum.  Hxc  copia  verborum  eft  •,  quod  omnes  uno  verbo  malum 
appellamus,  id  tot  modis  poile  dicere.  Dennis  tu  mihi,  non  tollis  dolorem. 
I'usc.  Difp.    L.  2. 

I  know 
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I  know  not,  whether  Balbus  would  have  called  in  queftioa 
the  ftory  of  Regulus  *.  It  was  probably  fabulous,  in  many 
circumftances  at  leaft,  and  there  were  thofe  among  the  Ro- 
mans who  thought  it  to  be  fo.  But  it  ferved  to  blacken  the 
Carthaginians,  to  whom  they  bore  an  immortal  hatred,  and 
popular  prejudice  kept  it  in  credit  at  Rome:  as  we  fee  that 
many  falfe  traditions  about  the  Saracens  and  Turks  have  been 
kept  up  for  feveral  ages,  and  are  fo  ftill,  notwithflanding  the 
detedion  of  them,  in  chriftian  nations.  Their  poets,  and 
their  orators,  fan£tified  the  tale  for  the  honor  of  the  Roman 
name,  as  the  moft  illuftrious  inflance  of  magnanimity,  forti- 
tude, and  a  religious  attachment  to  engagements  taken  even 
•with  an  enemy,  that  was  ever  given.  Balbus  then  might 
have  rejedled  the  ftory  ;  or,  taking  it  for  true,  he  might  hav^e 
inlifted,  that  it  furnifhed  an  example  of  human  virtue,  but 
none  of  divine  injuftice.  He  might  have  made  Regulus  a 
voluntary  martyr,  as  Seneca  makes  the  philofopher  Diogenes 
.a  Gonfeflbr  of  natural  religion. 

One  of  thefe  ftoicians  might  have  anticipated  the  anfwers 
which  the  other  of  them  gave  to  fuch  examples,  as  that  of 
RuTiLius,  who  was  banifhed,  or  that  of  Maximus,  who  loft 
a  fon  arrived  to  confular  honors.  He  would  have  faid  of  fuch 
men  as  thefe,  that  they  were  unfortunate,  but  not  unhappy, 
that  they  were  moved,  but  not  overcome  -f.  He  might  have 
pufhed  his  argument  againft  Cotta  further,  on  the  principles 
of  the  portic.  He  might  have  maintained,  that  the  misfor- 
tunes of  fome  good  men  are  defigned  as  lefibns  to  all  by  pro- 
\vidence,  in  whofe  difpenfations   more  regard  is  had  to  man- 


*  Vid.  Au.  Gellium. 

■f Sentit  ilia,  fed  vincit.     S£n.  de  Provld, 
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kind,  than  to  particular  men  f .  In  general,  we  place  happi- 
nefs  and  unhappinefs  very  blindly,  and  very  falfely.  Provi- 
dence endeavors  to  open  our  eyes,  when  things,  that  we  efteem 
evils,  happen  to  the  good.  But  we  pervert  the  argument. 
Inftead  of  concluding,  that  fuch  things  are  not  real  evils,  we 
hearken  to  the  prejudices  of  imagination  ;  we  believe,  and, 
by  believing,  we  make  them  fuch,  and  then  we  accufe  this 
very  providence  of  injuftice.  Even  the  privation  of  an  ima- 
ginary good  is  efteemed  a  pofitive  evil,,  the  want  of  riches  for- 
inftancc.  The  man  of  Ross  was  envied  by  none.  Chartres 
and  Walters,  whom  you  have  rendered  immortal,  were  en- 
vied by  many.  This  folly  prevails  fo  far,  that  men  have  ima- 
gined the  Supreme  Being  befl:  pleafed,  when  his  temples  have 
glittered  with  gold  and  filver.  If  you  was  of  this  opinion,  as 
moft  of  your  communion  are,  and  thought  God  more  honored 
©n  this  account  at  St.  Peter's,  than  at  St.  Paul's,  I  would  quote- 
to  you-  thefe  verfes : 

-"-  '  -  ,  _  -    Jupiter  Ammon 

Pauper  adhuc  Deus  eft,  nullis  violata  per  aevum- 
Divitiis  delubra  tenens,  morumque  priorum 
Numen  Romano  templum  defendit  ab  auro*. 

The  examples  of  thofe  good  citizens  of  Rome,  who  came 
to  untimely  ends,  would  not  have  embarraffed  our  ftoician. 
He  would  have  afked  his  antagonift,  what  pretence  could  be 
found  to  accufe  providence  of  injuftice,  becaufe  men  who 
waged  war  were  fometimes  killed,  or  becaufe  men  who 
mingled  in  civil  contefts  were  expofed  to  the  mutual  refent— 
ments  of  exafperated  parties  ?  He  would  have  afked,  who 
could  determine  when  it  was  beft  for  him  to  die?     Prolonga- 

■\-    --._._   Pro   univerfis,    quorum  mrijor  diis  cura  eft,   quam   fingulo-- 
riun.     lb. 

*  Lact,  L.  9. 

tion 
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tion  of  days  delivers  men  over,  very  often,  to  mifery  they  would 
have  efcaped  if  they  had  died  fooner,  and  changes  the  whole 
color  of  their  lives :  (o  that  the  good  or  evil  that  remains  in 
flore  for  us,  at  any  age,  being  uncertain,  we  can  neither  pro- 
nounce a  man  unhappy  becaufe  he  dies,  nor  happy  before 
he  dies.  Solon*  taught  this  apothegm  to  Croesus,  who 
lived  to  fee  it  verified  in  his  own  cafe,  and  to  reverence  that 
wifdom,  when  he  was  the  captive  of  Cyrus,  to  which  he  had 
paid  little  regard,  while  he  fat  on  the  throne  of  Lydia. 
Rome,  who  made  all  the  nations  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
weftern  ocean  tremble,  trembled  herfelf,  when  Pompey  fell 
fick  at  Naples.  Pompey  recovered.  "  MultjEurbes  et  publica 
**  vota  vicerunt."  But  he  recovered  only  to  wage  the  civil 
war  with  his  father-in-law,  to  take  arms  without  being  pre- 
pared to  take  them,  to  abandon  Italy,  to  be  beaten  in  Greece, 
and  to  be  murdered,  by  fervile  hands,  in  ^gypt  f.  Such  a 
fubjed  as  Pompey,  ]of  fuch  a  commonwealth  as  the  Roman, 
may  be  paired  with  the^  greateft  princes.  Let  me  mention, 
therefore,  the  late  king  of  France,  on  this  occafion  and  to  the 
fame  purpofe.  He  had  pafled  more  than  forty  years  in  the 
crreateft  profpedty,  when  Chasles  the  fecond  of  Spain  died. 
Had  he  died  at  the  fame  time,  when  that  rich  fucceffion  came 
into  his  family,  his  death  would  have  been  thought  the  more 
deplorable  on  this  very  account.  He  lived  ;  he  outlived  his 
glory,  his  power,  and  if  I  may  fay  fo,  almofi:  his  pofterity. 
It  mic^ht  have  been  faid  of  him  :  "  -  -  renovata  femper  clade 
*'  domus,  multis  in  lu<ftibus,  inque  perpetuo  moerore,  et  nigra 
"  vefte  fenefcit." 

-    *    _  -  -  -  -  Dicique  beatum 

Ante  obitum  nemo  fupreraaque  funera  debet. 

-j- Non   enim    cum    Soccro   bellum  gelTiffet,    non  imparatus  arma 

fumpfiffet,  etc.     Tusc.  Difp.  L.  2. 

Balbus 
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Balbus  would  have  fhewn  that  the  examples  brought  of 
profperous  iniquity  were  neither  more  juft,  nor  more  appli- 
cable, than  thofe  of  the  mifery  of  good  men.  If  he  had  al- 
lowed that  Mariqs  had  the  happinefs,  fuch  an  one  as  it  is, 
of  dying  in  his  bed  like  his  rival  Sylla,  who  took  the  appel- 
lation of  happy  very  oftentatioufly  and  very  unjuftly,  yet  he 
would  not  have  allowed  this  other  man  of  blood  the  fame  ap- 
pellation. Notwithftanding  his  elevation  from  the  plough^ 
which  he  followed  for  hire,  to  the  higheft  dignities  of  the 
commonwealth*,  notwithftanding  his  victories  and  triumphs^ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  Roman  or  any  other  hiftory 
a  man  whofe  crimes  were  more  conftantly  punifhed,  or  whofe 
life  was  a  feries  of  more  mifery.  Befides  his  bodily  infirmitiefj 
befides  the 

Exilium,  et  career,   minturnarumque  paludes,, 
Et  mendicatus  vida  Carthagine  panis, 

he  was  tolled  in  all  the  ftorms  he  raifed.  His  blood  was  every 
moment  ready  to  flow,  and  the  victorious  fword  of  Sylla 
hung  over  his  head.  The  various  fcenes  of  mifery,  through 
which  he  made  others  go,  were  revenged  by  thofe  through 
vyhich  he  went  himielf  There  is  a  lively  defcription  of  both 
in  the  fccond  book  of  the  Pharfalia  f  :  and  if  v/e  read  his  life, 
we  (hall  incline  to  think  that  profperity  was  meafured  out  to 
him  for  the  punifliment  of  others,  and  mifery,  in  proportion, 
for  his  own,  the  executioner  and  the  vidim,  alternately,  of 
divine  juflice.. 

*-_-----       Solebaf 

Polcere  mercedes  alieno  laflus  aratro.     Juv. . 
■f-------     Omnia  paflb, 

Qu£  pejor  fortuna  poteft,  atque.  omnibus  ufo 

Qiias  melior. 

Yo  L.   V.  0-2  2  Nca 
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Non  ille  favore 
Numinis  ingenti  fupernm  -proteclus  ab  ira, 
Vir  ferns,  et  Romam  cupienti  pcrdere  fato 
Sufficiens. 

If  he  lived  to  a  greater  age  than  his  brother  and  his  fon,  it 
was  in  order  to  make  him  more  milerable,  as  he  had  been 
more  criminal,  than  they.  But  even  they  refembled  him  in 
mifery,  as  tliey  had  refembled  him  in  cruelty.  His  brother 
was  put  to  a  painful  death  at  the  tomb  of  Catulus,  and  his 
fon  fell  on  his  fword  in  defpair.  Let  me  make  another  ob- 
fervation.  Marius  laid  the  foundations  of  his  fortune  on  his 
inoratitude  and  treachery  to  Metellus,  whofe  lieutenant- 
general  he  had  been  in  the  jugurthine  war.  Sylla  had  been 
qusftor  to  Marius  in  the  fame  war.  Sylla  ruined  his  party, 
defeated  his  defigns,  and  fcattered  his  afhes  in  the  river  f. 
Surely  Cotta,  when  he  accufed  the  juftice  of  God  for  giving 
profperity  to  x^icked  men,  could  not  have  produced  a  more 
glaring  proof  of  the  contrary. 

He  was  not  more  lucky  in  other  examples  of  the  fame  fort. 
Our  ftoician  would  have  oppofed  to  him,  for  inftance,  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  of  authors  concerning  the  elder  Dionysius, 
fome  of  whom  related  how  this  tyrant  had  been  tormented 
by  the  furies,  and  had  perifhed  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  fa- 
mily, whilfb  all  of  them  concurred  in  reprefenting  his  whole 
life  to  have  been  a  ftate  of  mifery.  What,  indeed,  could  be 
more  miferable  than  the  perpetual  terror  and  univerfal  diftruft, 
wherein  he  paffed  his  days?  Plutarch  relates,  and  Balbus 
might  know  long  before  Plutarch  wrote,  that  this  wretched 
man  dared  not  truft  any  barber  to  fhave  him  ;    that  no  one, 

■f  Erutos  cinercs  in  Anienis  alveuin  fparfic.     Val.  Max,  L.  9.  C.  2. 

not 
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not  his  brother,  not  his  fon  was  fuffered  to  come  into  his 
apartment,  till  he  had  been  ftripped  and  fearched,  and  had 
changed  his  cloaths,  and  that  the  tyrant  owned  himfelf  afraid 
even  of  the  beft  of  his  friends:  fo  that  if  he  reigned  eight 
and  thirty  years,  as  Cotta  fays,  he  was  eight  and  thirty 
years  miferable.  A  noble  inftance  truly  of  the  profperity  of 
the  wicked  ! 

Our  floician  would  have  fhewn,  perhaps,  that  the  example 
of  PisisTRATUs  was  not  pertinent.  He  ufed  violence  to 
gain,  and,  more  than  once,  to  regain,  the  fupreme  powel:  at 
Athens,  as  Gelo  and  Hiero  did  in  Sicily,  as  others  ufed  it 
againft  him,  and  as  it  muft  always  happen  when  parties  con- 
tend for  power.  But  when  he  had  got  this  power,  he  ufed  it 
well,  like  thofe  Sicilian  princes :  and  tho'  he  vvas^  called  a  tyrant, 
in  the  bad  fenfe  of  the  word,  by  the  party  oppofed  to  him,  yet 
he  iliewed  the  licentious  Greeks  hov/  much  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, for  he  limited  his  by  the  laws  and  advice  of  Solon, 
was  preferable  to  one  ol  their  turbulent  and  tyrannical  demo- 
cracies. Phalaris  was  a  monfter  in  cruelty;  but  the  people 
of  Agrigentum  roafted  him  in  his  own  bull,  after  he  had  roafted 
the  maker  of  it :  and  the  Orchomenians  took  a  fevere  ven- 
geance on  Apollodorus.  The  lame  would  have  been  ob- 
served to  have  happened  to  other  tyrants  among  the  Greeks, 
to  CiNNA  among  the  Romans,  and  to  other  inferior  villains, 
fuch  as  Varius,  who  ftabbed  Drusus  and  poifoned  Metel- 
Lus,  fuch  as  Harp  ALUS,  wliofe  long  fuccefs  in  rabbery  bore 
teftimony  againft  the  gods,  as  Diogenes  the  Cynic  who 
barked  againft  them,  and  whom  Cotta  condefcends  to  quote,.. 
prefuracd  to  fay. 

But  the  Pontiff  would  not  have  been  filenced  by  thefe 
anfwers,    He  had  a  reply  ready.      "  Prohiberi  melius  fuit  im- 

G  g  g    2  "  pedirique," 
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"  pedlrique."  It  had  been  better  in  the  gods  to  hinder  thefe 
men  from  doing  fo  much  mifchief,  than  to  leave  them  to  ven- 
geance afterwards.  Now  I  think  that  Balbus  would  have 
treated  this  reply  as  a  mere  evalion,  grounded  on  a  falfe  fup- 
pofition,  and,  even  with  that  help,  infufficient.  The  men 
fpoken  ofj  would  he  have  faid,  are  far  from  enjoying  inward 
happinefs,  whatever  outward  profperity  may  attend  the 
courfe  of  their  wicked  lives.  They  live  in  danger,  in  fear, 
and  in  perpetual  anguifh  of  mind.  Their  punifhment,  there- 
fore, is  not  deferred  :  and  if  they  are  fufFered  long  to  puniOi 
others,  they  are  minifters  and  proofs  at  the  fame  time  of  that 
divine  jufticc  which  I  defend.  Their  profperity  ferves  to  this 
very  purpofe.  A  Dionysius,  or  a  Cinna,  or  any  other  in- 
human tyrant,  is  to  be  looked  upon  like  one  of  thofe  mon- 
fters  which  the  poets  feigned.  Like  a  minotaure  fed  with 
human  flefli,  or  fuch  a  boar  as  executed  Diana's  vengeance 
in  iEtolia.  Bolts  of  d^ftroying  thunder  go  out  of  their 
mouths*.  Their  very  breath  fcatters  defolation  around.  When 
the  monfter  has  inflidled  the  punifhment  he  was  fent  to 
infli6l,  when  the  meafure  of  his  iniquity,  and  of  God's 
juftice,  is  filled,  a  Theseus  or  a  Meleager  is  raifed  up, 
and  he  perifhes. 

This  is  the  general  courfe  of  things  which  infinite  wifdom 
has  conftituted,  and  the  examples  of  the  few  who  fufFer  ne- 
cefi'arily,  tho'  occafionally  according  to  it,  are  fufficient  to 
give  a  warning  to  all  men  that  they  are  inexcufable  if  they 
do  not  take.  Cotta,  who  exercifes  greater  injuftice  towards 
God  than  any  of  the  tyrants  he  quotes  did  towards  men,  is 
much  fcandalized  that  thofe  two  eyes  of  the  mediterranean 


-  -  -  Ultorem  fpreta  per  agros  mifit  aprum. 
Fulmen  ab  ore  venit,   frondcs  afflatibus  ardent.     Ovio.  Metam.  L.  8. 
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coaft,  Corinth  and  Carthage,  were  put  out.  Ciutolaus  vio- 
lated the  refpedl  that  was  due  to  the  Roman  legates.  Asdrubal 
ufed  much  cruelty  to  the  Roman  captives.  Thcfe  were  the 
immediate  caufes  of  the  ruin  of  thofe  two  republics,  and 
Memmius  and  Scipio  were  the  inftruments  of  pride,  of  am- 
bition, and  of  infatiable  refentment.  God  could  have  pre- 
vented thefe  defl:ru(5lions  no  doubt  "  fubvenire  certe  potuit  et 
"  confervare  urbes  tantas  atque  tales."  But  how  did  the 
Pontiff  know  that  Memmius  and  Scipio  were  not  inflruments 
of  the  juftice  of  providence,  as  well  as  of  Roman  policy  and 
paflion  ?  The  worft  men,  and  the  Romans  were  none  of  the 
beft,  are  employed  to  punifli  the  worft.  None  fo  fit  for  the 
taflc.  They  are  the  inftruments  and  in  their  turns  the  exam- 
ples of  divine  juftice.  The  wealth,  the  fplendor,  the  magni- 
ficence of  Corinth  were  great;  but  Corinth  was  a  fink  of 
iniquity.  Carthage  was  a  great  and  powerful  ftate  ;  but  the 
Carthaginians  were  a  faithlefs,  fadious,  and  cruel  people. 
Might  not  thefe  be  the  remote  and  true  caufes,  whatever  the 
immediate  and  apparent  were,  of  their  deftrudion  ?  Was  God 
obliged  to  fave  them  by  an  extraordinary  interpofition  againft 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  providence,  bccaufe  their  neighbours 
admired  or  feared  them  ?  The  Romans  had  no  advantage  in  real 
virtue  over  the  Carthaginians,  tho'  they  had  it  greatly  in  policy, 
order,  difcipline,  and  a  certain  enthufiaftic  zeal  for  the  gran- 
deur of  their  empire,  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name.  If 
we  had  Philistus  or  any  of  the  Carthaginian  hiftorians  in 
our  hands,  we  fhould  fee  very  evidently  v.hat  we  may  colleft 
from  thofe  of  Rome,  that  romana  fides  was  or  defcrved  to  lie 
a  proverbial  term  of  reproach  in  Afric  as  nnich  as  punica  fides 
in  Italy.  Let  us  take  then  occafion  to  adore  the  wifdom 
and  juftice  of  divine  providence  from  an  example  brought  in 
oppofition  to  the  latter.  The  romans  deftroved  Carthage, 
and,   by  her  deftrudlion,  prepared  the  wav  to  their  own.      At 

the 
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the  very  time  when  Cotta  lamented  that  of  Corinth  and 
Carthage,  that  of  Rome  was  coming  on  ;  for  the  lofs  of  her 
liberty  was  connedled  with  that  of  her  empire  by  a  fcarce  in- 
terrupted fucceflion  of  tyrants.  Under  thefe  fhe  lay,  as  it 
were  on  the  rack,  and  died  a  lingering  and  painful  death. 


LV. 

IN  afierting  the  juftice  of  providence,  I  chufe  rather  to  infift 
on  the  conftant,  vifible,  and  undeniable  courfe  of  a  gene- 
ral providence  which  is  fuflicient  for  the  purpofe,  than  to  af- 
fume  a  difpenfation  of  particular  providences.  The  atheift, 
who  affumes  that  there  ought  to  be  fuch,  complains  that 
they  are  wanting.  The  theift,  who  admits  that  there  are 
fuch,  complains  that  they  are  infufficient.  The  former  draws 
from  what  he  afiumes  a  pretence  to  cavil.  The  latter  only 
grows  inconnftent ;  for  I  would  afk  him,  if  there  are  any  fuch 
providences,  why  not  more?  He  admits  enough  to  break 
through  and  overturn  the  natural  order  and  conftitution  of  the 
phyfical  and  moral  fyftem.  How  comes  it  to  pafs  that 
there  are  not  enough  to  flop  his  mouth  when  he  complains  of 
the  mifery  of  man  and  the  injuftice  of  providence  ?  The  truth 
is,  that  we  have  not  in  philofophical  fpeculation,  in  any  hif- 
tory  except  that  of  the  Bible,  nor  in  our  own  experience,  fuf- 
ficient  grounds  to  eftabHfL  the  dodrine  of  particular  provi- 
dences, and  to  reconcile  it  to  that  of  a  general  providence, 
which  continues,  and  direds  the  courfe  of  things  in  the  ma- 
terial and  intelledual  fyftems,  as  thefe  fyftems  were  originally 
conftituted  by  the  author  of  nature.  They  who  have  at- 
tempted to  do  this  by  fhewing  with  great,  and,  as  1  think,, 
with  too  much  fubtilty  of  wit  and  licence  of  imagination,  in  what 
cafes,  how  far,  and  in  what  manner,  God  may  ad  by  particu- 
1  lar 
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larand  occafional  interpofitions,  confidently  with  the  preferva- 
tion  of  that  general  order  of  caufes  and  effeds  which  he  has 
conftituted,  feem  to  me  quite  unintelligible.  It  is  impoffible 
to  conceive  that  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  or  the  double  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth,  fliould  be  fufpended  or  altered  by  a  tempo- 
rary, nay,  a  momentary  interpolition  of  fome  particular  pro- 
vidence, or  that  any  thing  worthy  of  fuch  an  interpoiition 
fhould  happen  in  the  material  world,  without  violating  the 
mechanical  conftitution  of  it,  and  the  natural  order  of  caufes 
and  effedts  in  it.  As  little  is  it  poflible  to  conceive  fuch  occa- 
sional interpofitions  in  the  intelledual  fyftem  as  fliall  give  new 
thoughts  and  new  difpofitions  to  the  minds  of  men,  and  in 
confequence  new  determinations  to  their  v/ills,  without  al- 
tering in  every  fuch  inftancc  the  ordinary  and  natural  progref- 
fion  of  human  underfhanding,  nor  without  refuming  that  free- 
dom of  will,  which  every  man  is  confcious  that  he  has,  tho' 
fome  are  abfurd  enough  to  deny  it,  and  to  oppofe  metaphyfi- 
cal  dreams  to  intuitive  knowledge.  I  confefs,  that  I  comore- 
hend  as  little  the  metaphyficai,  as  the  phyfical,  impulfe  of  fpi- 
rits  f ,  and  that  the  words  fuggeftion,  filent  communication, 
fudden  influence,  influx,  or  injection  of  ideas,  give  me  no 
determinate,  clear  and  diftindl  ideas,  nor  even,  as  I  fufpeft, 
to  the  perfons  who  talk  of  them  the  mofl,  and  build  fo 
much  upon  them. 

To  acknowledge  the  fatum  of  antient  philofophers,  to  hold 
with  the  mahometans  an  abfolute  predeftination  of  all  events, 
with  Spinoza  and  Calvin  the  neceflity  of  all  our  adiions,  cr 
with  Leibnitz  his  whimfy  of  a  pre-eflabliflied  harmony, 
would  be  fomewhat  almofl  as  mad,  as  to  take  tlie  true  hiflory 
of  LuciAN  for  fuch.     On  the  other  hand  it  v/ould  be  abfurd, 

f    Relig.  of  Nat.  delineated,  et  alibi. 
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and  impious  both  to  affert  with  Epicurus,  that  the  world 
was  made  by  a  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms,  and  that,  as  it 
was  made  fo,  it  is  governed  by  chance,  without  any  know- 
ledge, without  any  rule,  without  any  providence.  The  truth 
lies  between  thcfe  extremes.  The  world  is  governed  by  laws, 
which  the  Creator  impofed  on  the  phyfical  and  moral  fyftems, 
when  he  willed  them  into  exiftence,  which  make  apart  of  them, 
which  muft  be  in  force  as  long  as  they  laft,  and  any  change 
in  which  would  be  a  change  of  the  fyftems  themfelves.  Thefe 
Livvs  are  invariable,  but  they  are  general  :  and  from  this 
generality  what  we  call  contingency  arifes.  The  laws  of  mat- 
ter and  motion,  thofe  which  we  know  and  thofe  which  have 
not  been  yet  difcovered,  are  fixed,  no  doubt.  But  within 
the  latitude  which  they  allow,  tho'  nothing  happens  which  is 
repucrnant  to  them,  many  things  happen  which  feem  fo  to  us. 
Plaflic,  or  failiioning  nature,  produces  fomctimes  monfters,  and 
all  material  beings  as  they  partake  of  the  good,  partake  of  the 
evil,  which  matter  and  motion  caufe;.  for  it  would  be  trifling 
to  object  the  aflumed  exiftence  of  beings,  material  indeed  like 
the  faints  in  heaven,  if  thofe  glorified  bodies  are  material,  ac- 
cording to  our  idea  of  matter,  but  exifting  in  fyftems  that  are 
not  liable  to  the  fame  inconveniencies  or  evils  that  arife  from 
matter  and  motion,  fuch  as  pain,  ficknefs,.  or  death,  for  in- 
Itance,  v.'hich  our  fyftem  is.  There  is  no  need  of  any  great  fa.- 
gacity  to  perceive  that  the  cafe  is  much  the  fame  in  the  moral 
world ;  nay  that  it  is  more  liable  to  contingency  than  the  natural. 
The  moral  world  is  fubje<El  to  the  law  of  right  reafon,  fixed-, 
invariable,  promulgated  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  and 
enforced  by  the  fandions  of  rewards  and  punifliments,,  which 
fcllov/  often  the  obfervation  or  the  breach  of  it.  But  then, 
inftead  of  two  principles,  whereof  one  is  adive,  and  the  other 
pafilve  only,  as  in  the  other  cafe,  there  are  in  this  two  adivc 
principles,    tho'  one  be    flower  than  the  other,    reafon   and 
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paffion.  Both  neceflary  in  the  human  fl:ate.  Both  ufeful 
when  reafon,  both  hurtful  when  paiTion  governs.  Between 
both  ftands  the  freedom  of  our  will  which  can  determine  either 
way,  and  from  this  conftitution  arifes  all  that  mixture  of  moral 
2!ood  and  evil  that  we  fee  and  feel. 

As  little  as  the  atheift  and  the  divine  approve  the  natural 
and  moral  conftitution  of  the  world,  they  are  unable  to  fliew 
how  it  might  be  altered  in  any  particular  inftance,  except  for 
the  worfe  upon  the  whole  ;  and,  therefore,  they  muft  be  re- 
duced at  laft  to  aflert,  that  goodnefs  and  juftice  require  the 
whole  ftiould  be  altered,  as  they  required  originally  that 
there  (Lould  have  been  no  fuch  fyftem  made.  In  the  firft  light 
they  deferve  to  be  treated  like  froward  children,  who  com- 
plain, and  wifTi,  and  know  neither  what  they  want,  nor  what 
they  defire.  In  the  fecond,  they  deferve  to  be  treated  like 
patients,  proper  for  do6tor  Monroe,  and  to  be  put  under  his 
care.  Nothing  lefs  than  metaphyfics  could  have  turned  fo 
many  good  heads.  Common  fenfe  and  common  obfervation 
would  have  hindered  them  from  affuming,  on  the  faith  of  this 
fantaftical  fcience,  that  God  made  the  world  for  the  fake  of 
man  ;  and  man  for  this  reafon  alone,  that  he  might  communi- 
cate happinefs  to  his  creature  :  which  two  fuppofitions  are  af- 
firmed or  implied  in  all  their  arguments,  and  thus  a  large  field 
of  complaint  is  opened  to  them.  Without  thefe  they  would 
have  had  no  pretence  to  criticife  the  works  of  God,  nor  the 
difpenfations  of  his  providence,  to  upbraid  his  goodnefs,  nor 
to  cenfure  his  juftice.  On  the  contrary  they  would  have 
found  reafon  to  admire,  thankfully  and  fubmiilively,  that  fu- 
preme  wifdom,  which  has  provided  Co  amply,  by  a  few  gene- 
ral laws,  for  the  well-being  of  all  his  creatures.  But  it  is  with 
•this  very  inftance  of  fupreme  wifdom,  that  they  find  fault.  Ge- 
neral laws,  under  the  diredlion  of  a  general  providence,  do  not 
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provide  fufficiently  for  human  happinefs,  according  to  them ; 
and  their  notions  of  human  importance  are  wound  up  fo  high, 
that  they  think  there  ought  to  be  as  many  providences  as  men, 
on  which  notion  guardian-angels,  and  genii,  and  demons 
were  introduced,  and  are  hardly  yet  exploded  ;  or  elfe  that 
the  immediate  providence  of  God  fliould  be  attentive  to  all 
the  wants  and  prayers  of  men,  tho'  the  wants  are  often  imagi- 
nary, and  the  prayers  impertinent,  and  fliould  be  ready  on 
every  occaiion  to  proted  and  reward  the  good,  to  punifli  and 
reclaim  the  wicked. 

Every  religion  boafts  of  many  inftances,  wherein  the  di- 
vine providence  has  been  thus  exercifed.  We  need  go  no 
further  than  our  own  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians,  and  other  chri- 
ftian  writers  to  find  them.  The  moft  common  events  are  re- 
prefented  by  exaggeration  and  declamation  to  have  been  extra- 
ordinary interpofitions  of  the  hand  of  God.  Nay,  at  this  time, 
there^  is  many  an  old  woman  who  thinks  herfelf  as  important 
as  your  and  Gay's  parifh  clerk,  and  is  ready  to  relate  with 
much  fpiritual  pride  the  particular  providences  that  have  at- 
tended her  and  her's.  Thus  then  the  matter  ftands.  The 
fame  perfons,  who  have  contributed  to  eftablifh  this  belief,, 
have  propagated,  and  continue  to  propagate  an  opinion,  that 
the  Supreme  Being  deals  unjuftly  with  mankind  in  this  life, 
becaufe  the  interpofitions  of  his  providence  are  not  as  frequent 
.  as  they  judge  that  they  ought  to  be.  I  fay  as  frequent;  for 
where  they  alTume  that  he  does  interpofe,  they  dare  not  fay  he 
interpofes  unjuftly.  Clarke  complains*,  that  there  are  not 
in  many  ages  plain  evidences  enough  of  the  interpofition  of 
divine  providence  to  convince  men  of  the  wifdom  any  more 
than  of  the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  God.     They  reafon  like 

*  Evid.  p.  142. 
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CoTTAf,  they  are  difpleafed  at  the  few  particular  inftances 
of  this  care  ;  few  as  they  conceive  with  refped:  to  all  the  proper 
objedls  of  it :  and  fince  he  takes  it  in  fo  few  inftances,  his 
juftice  is  no  more  acquitted  at  their  tribunal  than  if  he  took 
it  in  none.  This  belief  and  this  opinion  do  not  hang  very  well 
together  in  reafon,  but  they  may  do  fo  in  religious  policy. 
To  keep  up  a  belief  of  particular  providences  ferves  to  keep 
up  a  belief  not  only  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  of  the  inter- 
ceffion  of  faints  in  heaven,  as  well  as  of  the  church  on  earth, 
but  of  the  feveral  rites  of  external  devotion  ;  and  to  keep  up 
a  belief  that  they  are  few,  and  that  the  providence  of  God,  as 
it  is  exercifed  in  this  world,  is  therefore  on  the  whole  unjuft, 
ferves  to  keep  up  a  belief  of  another  world,  wherein  ail  that 
is  amifs  here,  fhall  be  fet  right.  The  miniftry  of  a  clergy  is 
thought  neceffary  on  both  thefe  accounts  by  all :  and  there  are 
few,  who  fee  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  the  two  doilrines ; 
which  thefe  reverend  perfons  maintain,  appear  in  any  tolerable 
manner  confiftent.  On  the  whole,  tho'  there  is  little  credit 
to  be  given  to  all  that  lying  legends,  fufpicious  traditions,  and 
idle  rumors  have  reported,  concerning  particular  a6ls  of  pro- 
vidence, wrought  on  particular  occafions,  and  dire6led  mani- 
feftly  by  an  immediate  exercife  of  the  divine  power  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  fome,  and  to  the  detriment  of  others,  yet  will  I 
not  prefume  to  deny,  that  there  have  been  any  fuch.  This  I 
will  fay  only,  that  if  any  fuch  have  been,  they  muft  have 
been  fuch  as  might  happen  fometimes  in  the  ordinary  courie 
of  a  general  providence.  They  could  not  be  fuch  as  muft 
have  violated  the  laws  of  nature  in  their  produ6lion.  Nothing 
can  be  lefs  reconcileable  to  the  notion  of  an  ali-perfedt  Being 
than  the  imagination  that  he  undoes  by  his  power  in  parti- 

•f-  -  -  -  -  Non  placet  autem  paucis  a  diis  immortalibus  efle  confultum  ;   fe- 
quitur  ergo  ut  nemini  confultum  fit. 
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cular  cafes  what  his  wifdom,  to  whom  nothing  is  future,  once 
thought  fufiicient  to  be  eftablifhed  for  all  cafes.  The  effeds, 
therefore,  that  are  alTumed  of  particular  providences  are  either 
falfe,  or  they  are  undiftinguifliable  from  thofe  of  a  general 
providence,  and  becom  eparticular  by  nothing  more  than  the 
application  which  vain  fuperftition  or  pious  fraud  makes  of 
them.  It  is  as  eafy  to  attack,  and  it  is  as  eafy  to  defend  the 
juftice  of  God  on  one  hypothecs  as  on  the  other.  But  fince 
one  is  fupported  by  equivocal  and  doubtful,  and  the  other  by 
unqueftionable  fads,  I  fhall  borrow  no  help  from  the  former, 
I  fliall  fuppofe  them  not  to  have  been,  and  fhall  reft  the  caufe 
of  God  on  the  latter,  which  are  likewife  the  moft  proper  to 
be  urged  againft  the  atheifts. 


LVI. 

LET  us  confider  how  it  appears  by  the  objedions  thefe 
difficult  perfons  make  that  we,  and  the  fyftem  we  in^ 
habit,  fhould  have  been  framed  to  fatisfy  them,  and  to  antici- 
pate their  cavils ;  after  which  it  will  be  proper  to  conlider, 
further,  how  it  is  framed,  and  to  compare  God's  plan  with 
theirs.  Phyfical  nature  then  fhould  have  been  fo  conftituted 
that  the  whole  world  might  have  been  one  paradife,  neither 
fcorched  by  the  fun,  nor  pinched  by  the  cold,  nor  ruffled  by 
tempefts.  Men  fhould  have  enjoyed  in  it  every  natural  good, 
have  been  fubjedt  to  no  natural  evil,  no  not  to  death  which 
they  deem  to  be  th^  greateft  of  evils.  Moral  nature  fhould 
have  been  fo  conftituted  that  every  man  might  be  neceffarily 
determined  to  all  the  obligations  of  morality,  that  he  might 
be  good,  as  Paterculus  fays  of  Cato  *,  becaufe  he  could  not 

•   Qiua  aliter  cffe  non  potuit, 
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be  othervvife.  He  IKoiild  have  been  impeccable  as  well  as  in- 
vulnerable. No  matter  how  all  this  would  have  unconnecled 
the  univerfe,  and  have  broke  the  harmony,  and  the  confent  of 
it's  parts,  in  which  we  fee  that  the  planets  of  our  folar  fyftem 
a6l  on  one  another,  that  the  fun  ads  on  all  of  them,  and  that 
for  ought  we  can  tell  the  feveral  folar  fyftems  that  compofe  the 
univerfe  a6t  on  one  another  likewife.  No  matter  how  all 
this  would  have  accorded  with  a  gradation  of  fenfe  and  intel- 
ledl  ;  how  fenfes  lefs  impertecl  would  have  broke  that  propor- 
tion between  them  and  their  objcd:  which  is  neceflary  to  make 
them  ufeful  in  human  life  ;  how  fuperior  faculties  of  the  mind 
would  have  broke  that  Icale  of  intelligence  which  rifes  up  to 
man  in  this  animal  fyftem  ;  which  may  rife  up  from  him  in 
other  fyftems  in  an  higher  proportion,  and  which  one  of  thefe 
'allies,  the  divine,  allows  to  do  fo  in  other  created  Beings.  No 
matter  for  fuch  confideratiohs  as  thefe.  Inllead  of  conclud- 
ing from  the  want  of  all  thefe  advantages,  which  they  efteem 
to  be  due  to  them,  that  man  is  not  fo  noble  a  creature  as  they 
have  reprefented  him  to  themfelves,  they  conclude  that  be- 
caufe  he  wants  them  God  is  unjud.  Juft  fo  they  concluded 
from  their  indeterminable  notions  of  divine  goodnefs,  and  of 
divine  love,  that  the  world  was  made  for  man,  and  man  not 
to  be  moderately  but  immoderately  happy  in  it;  inftead  of 
concluding  the  very  contrary  from  their  determinate  idea  oi 
wifdom  which  has  not  proportioned  any  means  to  thefe  ends, 
in  m.aking  the  world  and  man. 

But  the  dogmatical  perfons  who  affume  fo  much,  and 
prove  commonly  fo  little,  do  not  only  proceed  on  groundlefs 
principles.  They  fhift  and  vary  their  principles  of  reafon- 
ing  as  different  occafions  require,  which  is  a  practice  much 
ufed,  avowed,  and  approved  by  antient  fathers,  and  which 
makes  it  rather  tedious  than  hard  very  often  to  refute  their 
1  -    fuc- 
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fucccflbrs.  In  the  prefent  argument  for  inftance,  many  of 
their  complaints  and  objections  are  levelled  at  the  whole 
fcheme  and  order  of  things  both  phyiical  and  moral.  They 
mean  nothing,  or  they  mean  that  the  whole  fhould  have  been 
differently  conftituted,  and  in  the  manner  1  have  hinted,  to 
have  been  reconcileable  to  the  goodnefs  and  juftice  ol:  God. 
But  they  grow  lefs  fevere  in  their  criticifms,  and  lefs  exorbi- 
tant in  their  demands  at  other  times,  and  feem  to  think  that 
the  divine  attributes  might  have  been  faved  even  in  the  prefent 
conftitution  of  phyfical  and  moral  nature,  if  by  continual  in- 
terpofitions  of  providence  every  good  man  had  been  proteded 
from  evils  of  both  kinds,  whilft  every  ill  man  was  expofed  to 
them  all  ;  if  the  office  of  the  angels  ftanding  before  the  throne 
of  God  *  and  miniftring  to  the  favorites  of  God,  that  is,  to 
the  elecfV,  had  been  more  extended  and  more  regularly  per- 
formed. This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fort  of  compofi- 
tion  into  which  they  are  driven  by  the  extravagance  of  the 
other  hypothefis,  and  by  the  abfurd  confequences  that  flow 
from  it. 

If  the  divine  attributes  had  required  that  there  fhould  have 
been  no  fuch  thing  as  phyfical  or  moral  evil,  man  would 
have  been  vifibly  the  final  caufe  of  a  world  made  folely  for  his 
ufe,  and  to  be  the  fcene  of  his  happinefs.  This  world  would 
have  been  vifibly  the  final  caufe  of  the  univerfe.  All  the 
planets  would  have  rolled  in  fubferviency  to  ours,  and  the 
fixed  ftars  themfelves  would  have  ferved  to  no  other  purpofe 
than  to  twinkle  by  night,  to  adorn  our  canopy,  and  to  pleafe 
our  eyes.  But  this  hypothefis  appearing  too  extravagant  to 
be  infifled  upon  in  it's  whole  extent,  one  part  of  it  has  been 
laid  afide,  and  one  retained.     No  one  will  affirm  in  terms, 

♦  Vid.  Dan.  C.  vii. 
■    I  1  think, 
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I  think,  at  this  time,  that  our  world  is  the  final  caufe  of  the 
univerfe.  But  many  will  affirm  that  man  is  by  the  goodnefs 
of  God  the  final  caufe  of  the  world  he  inhabits ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  phyfical  evil  is  infeparable  from  phyfical  nature,  and 
moral  evil  from  moral  nature,  by  the  necefi'ary  relations  of 
things,  or  by.  the  general  fcheme  which  infinite  wifdom  has 
eftablifhed,  the  confiftency  of  the  divine  attributes  required 
that  fomething  more  than  we  obferve  fhould  have  been  done, 
to  make  the  firft  defign  of  God  in  the  creation  of  this  world 
and  of  man  effediual.  His  goodnefs  required  at  leaf!:,  that  the 
general  ftate  of  mankind  fhould  not  be  as  miferable  as  it  is  in 
a  world  made  for  the  fake  of  mankind.  His  juftice  required 
moft  certainly,  that  they  who  feek  the  perfection  of  their  na- 
ture, and  the  happinefs  of  their  kind  in  virtue,  fhould  be  dif- 
tinguiftied  from  thofe  who  deprave  their  own  nature,  pervert 
the  order  of  things,'  and  hinder  virtue  from  having  it's  due  ef- 
fect. What  could  not  be  efiedled  by  a  general  providence, 
adling  by  general  laws,  might  have  been  effeded  by  particular 
providences  ading  on  every  occafion,  according  to  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  every  rational  creature.  But  this  has  not  been 
done,  and  fuch  providences  are  fo  rare,  that  there  is  far  lefs 
virtue  than  vice  to  be  found,  and  that  the  former  is,  for  the 
mofl:  part,  unhappy,  and  the  latter  profperous  in  this  world. 
The  juftice  of  God  is,  therefore,  juftly  condemned,  unlefs 
there  is  another.  Let  us  make  a  few  refledions,  that  will  fhew 
how  ill  this  charge  is  laid,  and  how  ill,  if  it  was  better  laid, 
the  expedient  of  another  life  would  ferve  to  fet  right  the  pre- 
tended irregularities  of  this  world,  and  to  juftify  the  pro- 
vidence of  God. 


LVII. 
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"^0  fuppofe  a  conftant  feries  of  particular  interpolitions 
from  above,  neceflary  to  this  purpofe,  feems  to  my  ap- 
preheniion  little  lefs  abfurd  than  to  fuppofe  the  neceffity  of  a 
perpetual  and  univerfal  theocracy,  and  to  complain  that  fuch 
a  government  of  the  world  has  not  been  eflabliilied,  is  as  filly 
as  it  would  be  to  complain  that  the  golden  age  of  the  poets  is 
ended,  or  that  the  millenary  year  of  the  Apocalypfe  is  not  be- 
gun. If  all  men  had  been  determined  neceflarily  to  virtue, 
tihere  would  have  been  certainly  no  moral  evil,  nor  probably 
any  more  phyiical  than  there  was  in  paradife,  or  than  there 
will  be  in  the  new  Jerufalem.  But  there  would  have  been  no 
merit  neither,  nor  properly  fpeaking  any  fuch  thing  as  virtue. 
Our  moral  obligations  arife  from  that  nature,  which  God  willed 
we  fhould  have.  They  muft  continue  as  long  as  this  nature 
exifts,  that  is,  as  long  as  there  are  men  :  and  fo  long  what- 
ever promotes  the  happinefs  of  the  kind  will  be  virtue  at  lead 
in  one  fenfe,  and  whatever  tends  to  the  defl:ru(9:ion  of  it  will  be 
vice  in  every  fenfe.  Vice  and  virtue  muft  take  their  deno- 
minations not  only  from  their  effeds,  but  from  their  motives. 
Anions  of  the  iirft  fort  muft  have  always  a  bad  motive  as 
well  as  a  bad  effect,  and  muft,  therefore,  be  always  attended 
with  demerit.  But  adtions  of  the  fecond,  or  mere  innocence, 
may  have  no  moral  motive  at  all,  nor  confequently  any  true 
merit,  as  in  the  cafe  of  an  abfolute  and  natural  determination; 
or  they  may  have  motives,  which  render  them  rather  ap- 
pearances of  virtue  than  really  virtuous,  and  deprive  them  in 
a  ftrid  [iink  of  all  merit,  as  in  the  cafe  of  particular  and  oc- 
cafional  determinations  of  the  will  wrought  by  immediate 
interpofttions  of  the  divine  power,  whether  ading  ftlently 
within,    or  fenfibly  without.      Our   inconfiftent  academician 

confeffes 
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confefles  thus  much  in  the  very  breath,  in  which  he  affirms 
that  mankind  ihould  have  been  determined,  fome  way  or  other, 
by  the  gods  to  virtue.  Nay,  he  aflerts  even  more  than  is  true; 
for  tho'  we  owe  the  pradlice  of  virtue  to  ourfelves,  to  our  own 
elections,  and  to  our  own  free-will,  in  which  all  the  merit  we 
can  have  conjfifts,  yet  we  owe  to  God  the  means  of  knowing, 
and  of  pradifing  it  *. 

If  all  men  had  been  originally  and  neceflarily  determined, 
by  the  conftitution  of  their  nature,  to  virtue,  according  to 
Cotta's  firft  propofition,  and  had,  therefore,  been  able  to 
acquire  no  more  merit  in  doing  virtuous  adions,  than  they  ac- 
quire in  drinking,  when  they  are  thirfty,  or  in  gratifying  any 
natural  appetite,  what  a  curious  fyflem  might  fome  philofo- 
pher  of  the  fchool  of  Potamo  have  made  by  joining  the  gods 
of  Epicurus  to  the  men  of  Cotta?  Slim,  taper,  tranfparent 
beings  in  heaven,  indolent  and  unadive  f  :  a  fucceffion  of 
machines  on  earth,  wound  up  to  go  a  certain  time,  to  con- 
tinue certain  motions,  and  to  ftrike  at  certain  moments,  ac- 
cording to  their  predeftination,  or  the  pre-eftablifhed  harmony 
of  their  fyftem.  But,  in  good  earneft,  is  a  fyftem  of  parti- 
cular providences  in  which  the  Supreme  Being,  or  the  angels, 
like  his  miniflers  to  reward,  and  his  executioners  to  punifh, 
are  conflantly  employed  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  much  more 
reafonable  ?  Would  thejuftice  of  God  be  more  manifefl:  in  fuch 
a  {fate  of  things,  than  in  the  prefent  ?  I  fee  no  room  for  merit 
on  the  part  of  man,  nor  for  juftice  on  the  part  of  God,  in  fuch 

*  Virtutem  nemo  unquam  acceptam  deo  retulit.  Nimirum  reifle.  Propter 
virtutem  enim  jure  laudamur,  et  in  virtute  recte  gloriamur.  Qiiod  non  contin- 
geret,   fi  id  donum  a  deo,  non  a  nobis  liaberemus. 

....  Debebant  ilii  quidein  omnes  bonos  efficere  fiquidem  hominum  generi 
confulebant.     Sin  id  minus,   bonis  quidem  certe  confulere  debebanr.  « 

"  J  Exiles  ....  perlucidos  ....  monogrammos  Deos,  ct  nihU  agentes. 

Vol.  V.  I  i  i  .  a  ftate, 
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a  ftate  :  and  a  ftate  of  partial,  not  univerfal,  determinations  to 
goodnefs,  inftead  of  being  liable  to  fuch  cavils  as  we  have  now 
under  confideration,  would  be  liable  to  unanfwerable  objec- 
tions. It  would  be  produdive  of  efFedls,  quite  oppofite  to 
thofe  that  are  affumed,  and  would  caufe  the  wildeft  confufiont 
in  the  judgments  of  mankind. 

If  fome  men  were  determined  to  goodnefs  by  the  filent 
workings  of  the  fpirit,  and  others  not,  which  they  muft  be  on 
the  fuppofition  of  particular  providences,  and  a  partial  not 
univerfal  determination  ;    if  the  former  were  protedled  fromb 
evils  of  every  kind,   on  account  ol  this  goodnefs,   and  if  the 
latter  were  expofed,  for  want  of  it,  to  all  thofe  phyfical  evils 
vv'hich   refult  from  the  conftitution  of  the  material  world,   as 
well   as  to   all  thofe  moral  evils  which   men  would  bring  on. 
one  another,  what  could  be  faid  to  excufe  the  juftice  of  God? 
Plainly  nothing.     The  proceeding  would  be  that  of  injuftice,. 
and  an  arbitrary  partiality  which  can  never  be  imputed,   even 
indiredtly,  to  him  without  blafphemy.     It  is  not  pofTible  for  me 
to  conceive,  that  any  thing  out  of  himfelf  could  be  a  motive  to 
the  firft  intelligent  caufe  of  all  things  to  create  any  thing,  nei- 
ther can  I  fubfcribe  to  the  opinion,  that  /certain  general  in=- 
dependent  natures  tempted  God,  as  it  were,  to  cloath  them 
with  exigence.     I  can  conceive  ftill  lefs,  that  individual  crea- 
tures,  before  they  have  done  cither  good  or  evil,  nay,  before 
their  adlual  exiftence,   can   be  objects  of  prediledion  or  aver- 
fion,  of  love  or  hatred  to  God:    and  yet  this  muft  have  been^, 
to  have  made  fuch  a  fyftem  of  particular  providences  effcdiual 
in  the  firfl:  inftance  of  it.      If  we  can  conceive  it  made  fo  in^ 
this,   we  may  conceive  it  made  fa  in  all  the  reft:  and  if  Goi> 
had   pre-determined    fome   men  to  goodnefs,    excluftvely  of 
others,  without  any  motive  on  his  ftde,  we  may  eafily  con- 
ceive that  particular  providences  would  have  been  employed 

to. 
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to  fecure  happinefs  to  them,  without  any  merit  on  theirs.  But 
*'  credat  Judsus  Apella  non  ego."  Clarke  fliall  not  force 
me  into  atheifm,  tho'  I  deny  what  he  afferts,  concerning  ths 
moral  attributes  of  God,  nor  Wollaston,  tho'  I  fee,  not 
only  one,  but  many  good  men  unhappy,  and  am  not  con- 
vinced by  his  reafonings  of  a  future  ftate. 

I  may  be  flopped  here,  perhaps,  and  may  be  afked,  with  a 
tone  of  authority,  Nay,  but,  O  man,  who  art  thou,  that  re- 
plieft  agsinft  God?  If  I  am  fo  flopped,  and  foqueftioned,  my 
anfwer  is  both  ready  and  fufficient.  "  Holy,  or  reverend  (ir, 
"  I  am  a  better  theift  than  you,  and  on  this  occafion  I  reafon 
*'  better.  It  is  not  I  that  reply  againft  God.  It  is  you.  Had 
"  fuch  a  {yflem,  as  this,  been  adlually  eftabliflied  by  God,  he 
*'  would  have  fpoke  by  his  works,  and  I  {hould,  for  this  very 
*'  reafon,  have  believed  it  agreeable  to  the  divine  attributes, 
*'  tho'  I  could  not  have  reconciled  it  to  my  notions  of  im- 
*'  partiality,  and  juftice,  nor  even  of  wifdom.  But  lince  I 
*'  cannot  reconcile  it  to  them,  and  lince  I  have  no  affurance 
*'  but  your  word,  againft  all  appearances,  that  God  eleds  fome 
"  men,  and  rejeds  or  negledls  others;  that  he  fofteneth  the 
"  hearts  of  fome,  and  hardeneth  the  hearts  of  others;  I  fhould 
"  reply  againft  God  indeed,  if  I  admitted  what  you  aflert  to 
"  be  true.  I  reafon  cautioufly,  from  what  he  has  done,  to  his 
*'  attributes.  You  affirm  boldly,  without  any  regard  to  what 
"  he  has  done,  or  to  the  perfedlions  of  an  all-perfe6l  Being." 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  hypothecs,  which  fuppofes  par- 
ticular providences,  that  might  protect  the  good  and  fecure 
their  happinefs,  wanting,  and,  therefore,  God  convided  of  in- 
juftice  in  the  prefent  conftitution  of  things,  it  is  maintained, 
I  think,  by  the  whole  chorus  of  divines ;  and  they  who  do  not 
hold  the  dodrine  1  have  mentioned,  are  as  loud  in  their  com- 

1  i  i   2  plaints 
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plaints  as  they  who  do.  They  who  agree  in  little  elfe,  agree 
in  cenfuring  the  difpenfations  of  providence,  and  if  fome  are 
diflatisfied  with  the  lot  of  their  eleft,  others  are  fo  as  much 
with  that  of  good  men,  in  general,  however  they  came  to  be 
good.  To  fatisfy  them  all,  therefore,  and  to  fhew  himfelf  a  juft 
governor  of  the  world,  inftead  of  governing  by  the  eftablifhed 
laws  of  nature  and  by  a  general  providence,  he  fhould  have 
corredred  thefe  laws  and  have  governed  by  particular  provi- 
dences, whenever  the  fervice  of  good  men  required  it.  If  he 
had  not  made  all  men  good,  he  fhould  have  made  all  good 
men  happy.  Now  fuppofe  it  done,  fuppofe  this  human  re- 
formation of  divine  ceconomy,  what  would  be  the  confe- 
quences  ?     Would  they  not  be  fuch  as  thefe  ? 

If  the  good,  befldes  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  happinefs 
which  is  infeparable  from  virtue,  were  exempted  from  all 
kinds  of  evil,  and  if  the  wicked,  befides  thofe  evils  which  are 
infeparable  from  vice,  and  thofe  which  happen  to  all  men  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  events,  were  expofed  to  others  that  the 
hand  of  God  inilidled  on  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner  ; 
in  fhort,  it  an  ark  was  ready,  at  every  inundation,  to  fave  the 
former,  and  if  a  deftroying  angel  was  ready  on  every  occafion 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  latter,  it  is  certain,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved  already,  that  fuch  good  men  would  have  very  little 
merit,  and  it  may  be  fufpecled,  that  the  hearts  of  the  wicked 
would  be  hardened,  as  that  of  Pharaoh  was  by  all  the  plagues 
that  God  brought  on  him  and  his  people.  Such  good  men 
would  have,  whilfl  they  continued  to  be  good,  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  children  who  are  cajoled  into  their  duty  ;  or  than 
that  of  galley-flaves  who  ply  at  the  oar,  becaufe  they  hear  and 
fee  and  fear  the  lafh  of  the  boatfvvain» 


But 


v\--l 
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But  would  there  not  be,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  further 
defeds  in  this  fcheme?  I  think  there  would.  It  feems  to  me 
that  thefe  good  men,  being  thus  diftinguifhcd,  by  particular 
providences  in  their  favor,  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  might 
be  apt  either  not  to  contrail,  or  to  lofe,  that  general  benevo- 
lence which  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  law  of  nature, 
and  that  public  fpirit,  which  is  the  life  and  foul  of  fociety. 
God  has  made  the  pradice  of  morality  our  intercfl:,  as  well  as 
our  duty.  But  men,  who  found  therofelves  conftantly  pro- 
teded  from  the  evils  that  fell  on  others,  might  grow  infenfibly 
to  think  themfelves  unconcerned  in  the  common  fate  :  and  if 
they  relaxed  in  their  zeal  for  the  public  good,  they  would  re- 
lax in  their  virtue;  for  public  good  is  the  objed  of  virtue. 
They  might  do  worfe.  Spiritual  pride  might  infe6t  them. 
They  might  become,  in  their  own  imaginations,  the  little 
flock,  or  the  chofen  fheep.  Others  have  become  fo  by  the 
mere  force  of  enthufialm,  without  any  fuch  inducements  as. 
thofe  which  we  aflume  in  this  cafe,  and  experience  has  fliewn 
that  there  are  no  wolves  like  thefe  flieep.  Thus  forced  into 
virtue,  and  rewarded  for  being  virtuous,  they  might  ceafe  to 
deferve  the  reward  in  any  fenfc,  or  degree.  On  the  whole  ; 
the  fcheme,  oppofed  to  God's  fcheme,  is  inconfiftent  with  all 
our  notions  of  wifdom,  as  well  as  of  jiiftice.  It  is  the  fcheme 
of  men  :  it  muft  be  tried,  therefore,  by  human  ideas  and  no- 
tions ;  and  fince  the  juftice  of  providence  is  attacked  on  thefe, 
it  may  be  defended,  furely,  on  the  fame.  To  meafure  the 
wifdom  and  juftice  of  God  by  a  rule  fo  inadequate  as  that  of 
human  intelligence,  is  vanity  and  prefumption  in  the  higheft 
degree.  But  to  expofe  this  vanity  and  prefumption,  by  {hew- 
ing the  men  who  are  guilty  of  them,  that  even  their  own  rule 
is  fuflicient  to  condemn  them,  is  very  confident  with  the  mo- 
defty  of  true  theifm» 

7  I  will 
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I  will  conclude  this  head  by  obferving,  that  we  have  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  reafon,  for  us,  when  we  rejed:  the  hypo- 
thecs of  particular  providences.  If  the  government  of  a  ge- 
neral providence  was  liable  to  the  objedlions  that  are  made  to 
it,  a  government  by  particular  providences  would  be  liable  to 
none.  But  the  contrary  appears  true  from  the  example  of 
the  Jewifli  theocracy.  God  was  the  king  of  that  people.  He 
did  not  decline  the  title,  nor  the  exercife  of  kingly  power, 
as  his  fon,  who  came  to  fufFer  for  all  mankind  and  not  to 
govern  a  moil;  inconiiderable  portion  of  them,  did  after- 
wards. His  prefence  redded  among  this  people,  and  his  juftice 
was  manifefted  daily  in  rewarding  and  punifhing  by  un- 
equivocal, fignal,  miraculous  interpoiitions  of  his  power. 
The  effedl  of  all  was  this,  the  people  rebelled  at  one  time, 
and  repented  at  another.  Particular  providences,  directed  by 
God  himfelf  immediately,  and  on  the  fpot,  if  I  may  fay  fo, 
had  particular  temporary  effeds  only,  none  general  nor  lading: 
and  the  people  were  fo  little  fatisiied  with  this  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment, that  they  depofed  the  Supreme  Being,  and  infifted 
to  have  another  king,  and  to  be  governed  like  their  neigh- 
bours. How  long  this  theocracy  may  be  faid  to  have  conti- 
nued, I  am  quite  unconcerned  to  know,  and  fhould  be  forry 
to  mifpend  any  time  in  enquiring.  It  is  enough  for  my  pur- 
pofe,  to  have  obferved  that  the  juftice  of  God  was  not  fo  ac- 
knowledged as  to  produce  any  fuitable  efFedts,  at  a  point  of 
time  when  the  Ifraclites  had  no  other  king  but  God  ;  and  to 
conclude  from  thence,  that  if  he  governed  the  whole  world  at 
prefent  by  particular  providences,  they  would  not  have  a  bet- 
ter effecl  in  manifefting  his  juftice,  nor  ftop  the  clamor  againft 
it,  of  the  very  men,  perhaps,  who  accufe  now  the  injuftice  of 
his  general  providence.  Nay  the  cafe  would  be  much  worfe, 
and  every  particular  exertion  of  his  power  would  render  his 

juftice 
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juftice  more  difputable.     So  pregnant  is  this  fcheme  with  ab- 
furdities. 

It  has  been  faid  already,  that  where  religions,  which  claim 
to  have  been  revealed,  prevail,  a  new  character  of  good- 
nefs  arifes,  befides  that  which  confifts  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  compliance  with  our  moral  obligations. 
Faith  in  certain  men,  and,  on  their  authority,  in  certain  fads, 
and  certain  fpeculative  proportions,  how  incredible  foevcr  the 
former,  how  little  intelligible  foever  the  latter  may  be,  toge- 
ther with  the  pradice  of  certain  duties  which  the  arbitrary  will 
of  man  impofes,  and  the  obfervation  of  certain  forms  of  out- 
ward devotion  — conftitute  this  artificial  goodnefs,  which  ftands 
often  in  the  place  of  natural,  and  is  always  attended  to  much, 
more. 

This  is  that  kind  of  goodqefs  which  chriftian  divines  intend 
principally  or  folely,  when  they  complain  that  good  men  are 
often  unhappy,  and  bad  men  happy,  by  the  prefent  conftitu- 
tion  of  things.  They  eftablifli  a  rule,  and  are  not  agreed 
about  the  application  of  it ;  for  who  are  to  be  reputed  good 
chriftians.  Go  to  Rome,  they  are  papifts.  Co  to  Geneva,, 
they  are  calvinifts.  Go  to  the  north  of  Germany,  they  are  lu- 
therans.  Come  to  London,  they  are  none  of  thefe.  Ortho- 
doxy is  a  mode.  It  is  one  thing  at  one  time  and  in  one  place. 
It  is  fomething  eife  at  another  time  and  in  another  place,  or 
even  in  the  fame  place  ;  for  in  this  religious  country  of  ours,, 
without  feeking  proofs  in  any  other,  men  have  been  burned 
under  one  reign,  for  the  very  fame  dodlrines  they  were  obliped 
to  profefs  in  another.  You  damn  all  thofe  v/ho  differ  from* 
you.  We  doubt  much  about  your  falvation.  In  what  man- 
ner, now,  can  the  juftice  of  God  be  manifefted  by  particular 
providences  ?  Mufl  the  order  of  them  chaiige  as  the  notions  of 
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orthodoxy  change,  and  muft  they  be  governed  by  events,  In- 
fiead  of  governing  them  ?  If  they  are  favorable  to  thofe  of 
your  communion,  they  will  be  deemed  unjuft  by  every  good 
proteftant,  and  God  will  be  taxed  with  encouraging  idolatry 
and  fuperflition.  If  they  are  favorable  to  thofe  of  any  of  our 
communions,  they  will  be  deemed  unjuft  by  every  good  papift, 
and  God  will  be  taxed  with  nurfmg  up  herefy  and  fchifm. 
God  can  do  nothing  more  than  to  furnifli  arms  againft  him- 
felf,  by  the  difpenfations  of  particular  providences  in  the 
chriftian  world,  and  every  one  of  thefe  will  pafs,  in  the  minds 
of  fome  m,en,  for  a  proof  of  injuftice,  if  it  paffes  in  the  minds 
of  others  for  a  proof  of  juftice.  Nay,  more.  If,  in  thefe 
difpenfations,  God,  who  knows  the  hearts  of  men,  fliould  judge 
differently  from  our  divines,  if  he  fhould  fhew  more  regard  to 
moral  goodnefs,  than  to  the  reputed  orthodoxy  of  any  fide,  it 
would  fare  with  him— I  fay  it  with  reverence  —  as  it  fares  with 
every  honeft  man  in  civil  contefts ;  He  would  be  calumniated 
by  all  fides,  in  the  exercife  of  particular  providences,  as  he  is 
in  that  of  a  general  providence. 


LVIII; 

AVING  faid  thus  much  to  fhew  the  abfurdity  of  af- 
_  fuming  that  a  fyftem  of  particular  providences  is  necef- 
fary  to  render  the  government  of  God,  in  the  prefent  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  phyfical  and  moral  world,  ajuft  government,  as 
it  muft,  indeed,  be  neceffary,  if  the  government  of  a  general  pro- 
vidence, according  to  the  eftabli(hed  order  of  things,  is  unjuft; 
it  feems  to  me,  that  they  who  objed:  to  this  are  driven  to  the 
greateft  of  all  abfurdities.  They  muft  either  give  up  their  ob- 
jedions,  or  they  muft  infift  that  the  whole  eftabliilied  order' 
of  things  ought  to  be  changed,  and  that  God  cannot  govern 
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mankind  with  juftice,  unlefs  he  undoes  all  he  has  done,  and 
afferts  this  moral  attribute  at  the  expence  of  his  wifdom.  To 
fay,  as  Clarke  fays,  "  that  the  natural  order  of  things  is  fo 
"  perverted  that  virtue  and  goodnefs  cannot  obtain  their  pro- 
"  per  and  due  elicits,"  is  a  mere  fallacy.  He  begs  the  que- 
"  ftion,  and  begging  the  queftion  he  affirms  untruly.  How,  and 
when,  was  the  natural  order  of  things  perverted  ?  What  is 
every  natural  order,  but  that  which  the  Author  of  nature  ap- 
points, and  how  can  it  be  changed  for  the  better,  or  for  the 
worfe,  without  a  new  appointment  of  his  ?  Are  we  to  believe 
then,  that  he  has  undone  his  work  once  already  after  the  fall 
of  Adam,  and  that  he  muft  undo  it  again,  to  appear  either 
good  or  juft?  To  think  worthily  of  God,  we  muft  think  that 
the  natural  order  of  things  has  been  always  the  fame,  and  that 
a  Being  of  infinite  wifdom  and  knowledge,  to  whom  the  paft 
and  the  future  are  like  the  prefent,  and  who  wants  no  expe- 
rience to  inform  him,  can  have  no  reafon  to  alter  what  infi- 
nite wifdom  and  knowledge  have  once  done,  as  I  have  hinted 
above.  Again.  What  are  the  proper  and  due  efi'eits  of  virtue 
and  goodnefs?  Nay,  what  are  virtue  and  goodnefs  themfelves  ? 
They  are  not,  I  believe,  independent,  nor  eternal,  but  they 
are  real  natures,  refulting  from  the  fyftem  of  rational  beings 
to  which  they  are  agreeable,  as  their  contraries  are  repugnant, 
and  they  muft,  therefore,  be  as  invariable  as  the  fyftem  of 
which  they  are  parts.  Thus  I  think  ;  for  the  opinion  ot  the 
independency  of  any  natures  on  God,  or  of  their  co-eternity 
with  him,  are  bugbears  to  ms  who  am  a  child  in  philofophy, 
tho'  they  are  none  to  fuch  full-grovv^n  metaphyfical  giants  as 
CuDWORTH,  Clarke,  and  others.  Nov;',  if  virtue  and  good- 
nefs be  as  invariable  as  this  lyftem,  their  ciledts  in  it  muft  be 
as  invariable  as  themfelves,  and,  therefore,  to  fay  that  they 
cannot  obtain  their  proper  and  due  effects  in  it  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  cant.  Thev  may  not  obtain  all  the  effeds  which 
Vol.  V.  "  Kk  k  thefe 
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thefe  great  doftors  in  metaphyfics  and  artificial  theology  efteem 
proper  and  due  to  them;  but  they  may,  and  they  certainly  do, 
obtain  all  thofe  which  he,  who  willed  this  fyftem  and  them 
into  being,  defigned  that  they  fhould  obtain  ;  for  if  he  had 
defigned  that  they  fhould  have  obtained  more,  he  would  have 
proportioned  different  means  to  a  different  end,  and  man 
would  have  been  a  lefs  iraperfedt  creature  than  he  is. 

Could  philofophers  and  divines  be  perfuaded  to  lay  afide 
the  affedation  of  etching  out  a  little  real  knowledge,  with 
much  hypothefis  in  matters,  where  hypothefis  fhould  be  leafli 
employed,  many  things,  which  are  made  intricate  by  this  me- 
thod, would  be  extremely  plain.  Thus,  for  inftance,  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  let  them  not  affume,  that  there  are  natures  which 
exifl:  independently  on  God,  according  to  which  he  proceeds, 
or  fhould  proceed,  and  that  we  may  judge,  by  a  rule  commoa 
to  him  and  us,  the  eternal  reafon  of  things.  Let  them  not 
affume,  that  the  moral  attributes  are  precifely  the  fame  in  God, 
as  they  are  in  our  ideas  and  notions ;  that  they  required  man- 
iliould  be  the  final  caufe  of  the  world,  and  his  happinefs  the 
final  caufe  of  man.  Inftead  of  reafoning  from  what  they 
imagine  thefe  attributes,  and  an  eternal  reafon  of  things  re- 
quired that  God  fhould  do,  let  them  be  content  to  know 
what  his  infinite  wifdom  and  power  have  done,  and  to  reafon 
from  thence.  Let  them  not  aflume,  in  fhort,  what  they  have 
no  fuificient  grounds  to  affume,  and  they  will  accufe  the  Su'- 
preme  Being  of  injuftice  no.  longer. 

It  may  be  faid,  and  I  know  it  will  be  faid,  that  we  mufE 
affume  at  leaf!  thus  much,  that  God  ads  always  according  to 
the  moral  fitncfs  of  things,  or  we  mufl  affume  fomething 
worfe,  we  muft  affume  that  he  acts  arbitrarily  ;  and  that,  on 
this  fuppofition,  we  leave  ouxfelves  no  rule  by  which  to  judge 
I  of 
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of  his  proceedings,  nor  to  diftinguifli  certainly  between  a  true 
and  a  falfe  revelation.  Now,  I  am  far  from  denying,  that 
there  is  an  eternal  reafon.  God  is  himfelf  that  reafon,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  proceeds  with  his  creatures  in  all  the 
exertions  of  his  power,  determined  by  infinite  wifdom,  accord- 
ing to  the  fitnefs  of  things.  But  the  queftion  is,  what  are 
the  criterions  of  this  moral  fitnefs  relatively  to  man  ?  I  think 
then,  that  they  are  to  us,  and  can  be  only,  that  conftitution  of 
things  which  we  call  the  human  fyftem,  and  the  notions  which 
arife  naturally  in  our  minds  on  the  confideration  of  it,  or 
which  we  are  able  to  deduce  immediately,  and  obvioufly,  from 
it.  When  we  keep  within  thefe  bounds,  we  are  in  no  danger 
of  being  impofed  upon,  concerning  the  will  of  God,  nor  by 
any  falfe  revelation.  But  when  we  go  beyond  them,  we  are 
apt  to  impofe  on  ourfelves ;  for,  to  return  fome  of  Clarke's 
words  upon  him,  tho'  there  is  a  natural  and  unalterable  difi:er- 
ence  between  good  and  evil ;  yet  nothing  but  the  extremeft 
ftupidity  of  mind,  or  perverfenefs  of  fpirit,  and  difregard  to 
truth,  can  poflibly  make  any  man  affirm,  like  him,  that  moral 
fitnefles  and  unfitnefies  are,  even  in  their  applications  to  our 
fcene  of  adlion,  (and  they  will  be  infinitely  lefs  fo  in  their  ap- 
plications to  that  of  God)  as  manifefl:  as  mathematical  truths. 
We  may  difcover  moral  fitnefs  as  we  difcover  natural  law,  but 
then  v/e  mufi:  be  on  our  guard,  left  we  fhould  pervert  our  no- 
tions of  moral  fitnefs  and  unfitnefs  by  wrong  applications  of 
them  out  of  our  fyftem,  as  we  pervert  the  principles  of  natu- 
ral law  by  wrong  applications  of  them  within  it.  To  fuppofc, 
in  terms,  that  the  laws  of  human  are  the  laws  of  divine  nature, 
would  be  too  abfurd,  tho'  fome  writers  have  done  no  lefs.  But 
it  is  juft  as  abfurd,  nay,  it  is  juft  the  fame,  to  fuppofe  that  the 
moral  fitnefs  and  unfitnefs  ol  things  muft  be  in  every  inftance, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  fome,  exadly  the  fame  to  God  as  it  is 
to  man.     He  made  our  fyftem  for  us,   not  for  himfelf  j   and 
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tho'  we  are  fure  he  cannot  exad;  that  we  fhould  believe  or 
practice  any  thing  repugnant  to  the  moral  fitnefs  refulting 
from  it,  we  mud  not  imagine  that,  by  abftrafting  our  notions 
from  it,  we  can  render  them  adequate  to  that  moral  fitnefs 
which  is  the  objed:  of  omnifcience,  the  omnifcience  of  that 
Supreme  Being  who  is  the  author  of  this,  and  every  other 
iyftem. 

The  men,  who  attempt  to  do  this,  leave  to  God  nothing 
more  than  they  alTume  to  themfelves,  except  a  greater  degree 
of  power  :  and  even  this  they  afllmie  to  be  limited  of  right 
by  natures  as  eternal,  and  as  independent  as  his  own,  tho' 
executed,  in  fact,  repugnantly  to  thefe  natures.  What  thefe 
natures  are  they  know  as  well  as  he  ;  for  they  foar  up  oa 
platcnic  wings  to  the  firft  good  and  the  firft  juft.  What 
his  attributes  mufl  be  to  be  conformable  to  thefe  natures,, 
and  what  they  require  of  him  confcquently,  thefe  perfons  il- 
luminated by  an  eternal  reafon  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  knovi^:. 
and  they  feem  to  exalt  them  as  if  they  meaned  only  by  ex- 
alting them  to  aggravate  the  want  of  goodnefs  and  juftice  in. 
the  condud  of  providence.  Let  not  this  pafs  for  any  exagge- 
ration. It  is,  in  plain  terms,  the  fum  of  a  dodtrine  they  teach, 
in  the  cant  of  metaphylical  theology,  to  which  they  have  ac- 
cuftomed  the  ears  of  men,  and  by  which  they  impofe  on  their. 
underftandings.  I  defire  no  better  proof  of  what  is  here  ad- 
vanced than  the  twelfth  fedlion  of  Clarke's  demonftration,, 
and  the  firft  of  his  evidences.  The  fubjeft  has  been  often, 
touched  in  thefe  eflays,  and  even  in  fome  of  the  laft  paragraphs,; 
but  it  may  be  proper,  however,  to  examine  this  famous  argu- 
mertation  a  priori  a  little  more  particularly.  It  is  plaufible,, 
for  it  fpeaks  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  and  fubmits. 
the  whole  ceconomy  of  divine  wifdom  to  the  judgment, 
of   man.       But    1    apprehend    that    it   fuppofes    fome  things.- 
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very  doubtful,  and  affirms  others  thati  mply  contradiction.  I 
will  enter  into  it,  therefore,  in  this  place,  further  than  I  have 
done,  and  flide  or  leap  from  fubjeft  to  fubjedl,  or  revert  to 
the  fame  a  fecond,  and  a  third  time,  in  thefe  ill  conne6ted 
minutes,  as  I  ufed  to  do  in  the  converfations  they  are  defigned 
to  recal. 

That  there  is  a  fitnefs  and  unfitnefs  of  things  to  one  an- 
other, a  fuitablenefs  and  unfuitablenefs  of  circumftanccs  to 
perfons,  no  reafonable  man  will  deny.  But  I  fufpeft,  that 
many  reafonable  men  will  doubt,  whether  they  are  founded  in 
natures  and  qualifications  independently  on  God,  and  ante- 
cedently to  his  will.  They  will  find  it  difficult  to  conceive 
how  fitnefi^es,  refulting  from  the  natures  of  things,  or  from 
the  qualifications  of  perfons,  can  be  called  antecedent  to  thefe 
things,  and  to  thefe  perfons:  and  yet  they  muft  be  fo,  if  they 
are  antecedent  to  that  will,  by  the  ad:  of  v/hich  thefe  things  and 
thefe  perfons  firft  exifted  *.  It  is  faid  that  the  exiftence  of 
things,  and  the  argument  requires,  that  the  fame  fliould  be 
faid  of  perfons,  depends  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  God.  But 
that  when  they  are  created,  and  as  long  as  they  exift,  their 
proportions,  refpedls,  and  relations  are  abftradly  of  eternal 
neceffity,  according  to  the  dilFerent  natures  of  things,  and 
the  different  qualifications  of  perfons,  in  one  common  na- 
ture. This  I  take  to  be  the  fcnfe  and  ftrength  of  the 
argument,  which  will  not  appear  in  my  apprehenfion  very 
intelh'gible,  nor,  as  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  very  conclu- 
five. 

We  confider  one  thing,  or  one  property,  one  perfon,  or 
one  qualification,  without  confidering  another,   and   by  that 

*  Evid.  p.  Sy. 
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we  make  a  very  real,  and,  I  prefume,  the  fole  kind  of  ab- 
flradlion  our  minds  are  capable  of  making.  But  to  confider 
the  properties  of  things,  or  the  qualifications  of  perfons,  and 
the  fitnefitis  and  unfitneffes  refulting  from  them,  as  inde- 
pendent natures  exifting  before  there  were  any  fuch  things, 
or  any  fuch  perfons,  any  fuch  natures,  qualifications,  circum- 
fiances,  feems  to  me  a  fiditious  abftradlion  doubly.  It  af- 
furaes  that  we  have  ideas  which  we  have  not,  and  that  tlie 
-modes  of  being,  by  which  things  and  perfons  are  what  they 
are,  may  be  conceived  as  adventitious  to  them,  inftead  of  be- 
ing conceived  as  fo  conftitutive  of  them  that  they  could  not 
be  without  the  things,  and  perfons,  nor  thefe  without  them. 
By  afluming  one  of  thefe  im.aginary  abflradlions,  men  are  led 
to  aflume  the  other,  and  their  miftake  about  the  operations 
of  nature  is  connected  with  that  about  the  operations  of  their 
own  minds. 

The  modes  of  being,  and  the  properties  of  things  are  infe- 
parable  from  them,  even  in  imagination,  which  might  be  an 
argument  the  more  to  perfuade  that  they  are  the  fame  fpecific 
natures,  and  that  his  will,  which  conftituted  thefe  natures, 
conftituted,  at  the  fame  time,  all  that  is  effential  to  them. 
But  tho'  we  cannot  feparate  in  this  manner,  we  can  take  the 
properties  of  things,  both  phyfical  and  moral,  into  diftindt 
confideration.  This  philofophers  have  done  with  honor  to 
themfelves,  and  advantage  to  others.  But  when  they  have 
been  long  accuftomed  to  fuch  abftrad  confiderations,  and  have 
eftablifhed  certain  mathematical  and  moral  truths  upon  them.j 
fome  of  thefe  philofophers  afTume,  that  thefe  general  notions 
are  natures  independent  on  God,  and  in  themfelves  of  eternal 
necefiity.  God  has  made  triangles  and  men.  But  triangula- 
rity they  fay,  and  they  might  fay  jufl:  as  well  humanity,  are  in- 
.dependent  natures,   antecedent  to  his  will,  and  that  do  not 
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owe  their  original  to  arbitrary  and  pofitive  appointment.  That 
there  are  necelTary  truths,  niathematical  and  moral,  and  that 
fuch  they  muft  be,  as  long  as  there  are  men,  and  as  the  pre- 
fent  fyftem  of  things  continues,  is  certain.  But  they  would 
not  be  called,  perhaps,  eternal  truths,  nor  would  thefe  notions 
be  reprefented  like  eternal  and  independent  natures,  if  it  was 
more  conlidered,  that  the  felf-exiftent  Being  is  the  fountain  of 
all  exiftence,  and  that,  iince  every  thing  exifts  by  his  will,  it 
muft  exift  according  to  his  v/ill ;  for  which  reafon  it  feems  as 
abfurd  to  fay,  that  when  he  made  man,  he  could  give  him  no 
other  nature  than  the  human,  which  was  therefore  necefiarily, 
not  arbitrarily  given,  as  it  would  be  to  fay,  that,  when  he 
made  a  man,  he  did  not  make  a  tree.  A  man  with  the  pro- 
perties  of  a  tree  would   not   be   a  man.     A   tree    with   the 

X 

properties  of  a  man  would  not  be  a  tree.  The  fame  will 
which  made  each,  made  the  properties  of  each.  It  is  one  and 
the  fame  act,  and  to  fay  that  the  nature  of  any  thing,  or  the 
truths  refulting  from  it,  are  independent,  in  any  fenfe,  on 
the  will  that  made  them,  feems  to  me,,  therefore,  to  imply 
eontradidlion^ 

Clarke  quotes  a  paflage  from  Plato,  wherein  that  philo- 
fopher  fays,  according  to  his  tranflation,  that  "  as  in  matters 
"  of  fenfe  the  reafon,  why  a  thing  is  vifible,  is  not  becaufe  it 
"  is  feen,  but  it  is,  therefore,  feen  becaufe  it  is  vifible:  fo  in 
"  matters  of  natural  reafon  and  morality,  that  which  is  holy 
*'  and  good,  is  not,  therefore,  holy  and  good  becaufe  it  is 
"  commanded  to  be  done,  but  it  is,  therefore,  commanded 
"  by  God  becaufe  it  is  holy  and  good."  If  I  would  cavil  a 
little,  I  might  fhew  that  this  quotation  does  not  ferve  the  doc- 
tor's purpofe,  nor  prove  that  Plato  was  of  his  mind  in  afferting, 
that  moral  obligations  are,  primarily  and  originally,  antecedent 
to  the  will  of  God,  if  by  will  be  meant  his  determination  that 
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they  iLould  be  obligatory,  when  he  made  a  moral  world;  and 
if  by  will  he  meant  a  pofitiv^e  command,  fignified  by  revela- 
tion, the  quotation  from  Plato,  who  knew  nothing  of  any 
fuch  revelation,  is  ftrangely  abfurd.  Things  may  be  ieen, 
becaufe  they  are  vifible,  they  are  not  vifible,  becaufe  they  are 
feen.  Let  it  be  fo.  Does  this  prove  that  the  philofopher 
thought  vifibility,  any  more  than  vi{ion,  an  eternal  indepen- 
dent nature  ?  Might  he  not  think,  that  God  made  things  to  be 
feen,  and  creatures  to  fee,  and  that  vifibility  and  vilion  began 
when  he  willed  the  phyfical  fyftem  into  exiftence?  Thus,  again, 
that  which  is  good,  is  not  fuch  becaufe  it  is  commanded,  but  it 
is  commanded  becaufe  it  is  good.  Will  it  follow  from  this  ex- 
prefHon,  that  good  is,  according  to  Plato,  an  eternal  indepen- 
dent nature?  Will  it  not  follow  as  naturally,  that  good  and 
evil  began  when  God  willed  the  moral  fyftem  into  exiftence, 
and  that  he  commanded  the  former  by  the  laws  of  their  nature, 
at  the  fame  time  when  he  created  moral  agents  capable  of 
either  ?  This  remark  may  ferve,  at  leaft,  to  fhevv  how  apt  even 
the  beft  writers  are  to  amufe  themfelves,  and  to  impofe  on 
others  by  a  mere  gingle  of  words,  and  to  quote  what  makes 
againft  them,   or  does  not  make  for  them. 

But  now,  having  made  this  remark,  I  am  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  Plato  meaned  by  this  pallage  in  his  Euthyphro 
the  hrft  good,  that  independent  nature  which  refides  among 
others  in  his  imaginary  region  of  eternal  ideas.  This  fliould 
be  his  meaning,  whatever  his  words  in  this  place  import,  to 
make  them  conGftent  with  his  doftrine,  and  appofite  to  the 
prefent  difpute,  wherein  Plato  and  the  platonics  run  into  one 
extreme,  as  Hobbes  and  the  hobbifts  into  another.  IMie  for- 
mer aflume  an  eternal  morality,  antecedent  not  only  to  any 
iignification,  but  to  any  aftual  determination  of  the  will  of 
God.      The  latter  affume,   that  there  was  no  moral  duty,   no 
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xilifference,  no  difUncStion  made  between  juft  and  unjuft,  mo- 
ral good  and  evil,  till  the  will  of  man  made  this  diftindlioa 
by  civil  conftitutions,  and  pofitive  laws.  It  feems  to  me,  that 
both  thefe  opinions  tend  to  weaken  the  authority  of  natural 
religion.  By  the  firft,  God  publifhed,  indeed,  a  moral  law, 
when  he  made  moral  agents.  But  he  was  not  properly  the. 
legiflator.  The  law  exifted  before  them,  and  it  binds  both 
him  and  them.  By  the  fecond,  he  has  not  fo  much  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  legiflature.  He  made  a  moral  world,  indeed,  but 
he  made  it  in  confufion,  and  he  left  it  without  any  rule,  till  at 
laft  his  creatures  made  one  for  themfelves.  He  brought  order 
out  of  the  confufion  of  a  phyfical,  they  out  of  that  of  a  mo- 
ral chaos.  How  preferable  is  the  middle  opinion  between 
thefe  two  extremes,  that  God  inftituted  moral  obligations 
when  he  made  moral  agents,  that  the  law  of  their  nature  is 
the  law  of  his  will,  and  that,  how  indifferent  foever  we  may 
prcfume  every  thing  is  to  him  before  his  will  has  determined 
it  to  be,  it  becomes,  after  this  determination,  a  neceffary,  tho' 
created,  nature  ?  Such  juftice  is  in  man,  tho'  in  God  it  may 
be  nothing  more  than  one  mode  of  his  infinite  wifdom.  As 
long  as  there  are  men,  this  nature  mufl  exifl.  Where  it  will 
be,  and  what  it  will  be,  when  they  and  this  moral  fyflem  are 
at  an  end,  let  thofe  able  perfons,  who  know  fo  well  where  and 
what  it  was  before  they  both  began  to  exift,  determine.  If  I 
iniift  much  on  this  point,  I  do  not  pretend  to  clear  it  from  all 
the  difSculties  that  lie  in  the  way,  neither  by  what  is  faid 
here,  nor  by  what  has  been  faid  elfewhere,  nor  by  vv-hat  I 
may  fay  hereafter.  There  are  many  on  either  fide  that  have 
perplexed,  and  may  continue  to  perplex,  much  better  heads 
than  mine.  But,  in  the  firft  place,  I  feel  an  infuperable  re- 
pugnancy to  own  that  any  thing  is  independent  on  God  ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  I  am  (hocked  at  the  confequences  that  are 
drawn  from  this  dodrine. 

Vol.  V.  L  1  1  LIX. 
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LIX. 

F"f  E  who  dares  to  affirm,  that  there  are  eternal  felf-exiftent 
J  natures  independent  on  God,  is  bold  enough.  Bur 
what  fliall  we  fay  to  thofe  who  dare  to  affirm,  that  thcfe  eter- 
nal natures  refulting  from  the  eternal  fitnefies  and  unfLtnefTes, 
agreements  and  difagreements,  proportions  and  difproportions 
of  things,  are  abfoluteiy  and  neceffarily,  in  themfelves,  what 
they  appear  to  be  to  the  underftandings  of  all  intelligent 
beings  ?  I  do  not  add  the  exception,  except  thofe  who 
undcrftand  things  to  be  what  they  are  not,  becaufe  it  is 
unneceffary  to  any  other  purpofe  than  that  of  an  evafion, 
which  Clarke,  like  a  cunning  difputant,  forefaw  he  might 
want  and  did  want.  What  fhall  we  fay  of  thofe  who  think 
it  neceffary  to  bring  proofs  to  ffiew  that  God  muft  know  what 
his  rational  creatures  may  know  concerning  thefe  eternal  na- 
tures independent  on  him,  and  who  conclude  from  thence, 
that  the  rule  of  divine  and  human  conduct  is  the  fame  ?  God 
difdains  not  to  obferve  this  rule,  it  is  faid,  as  the  law  of  his 
anions,  and  he  appeals  to  men  for  his  obfervation  of  it ;  which 
matter  of  faft  is  afferted  on  the  authority  of  a  chapter  in  Eze- 
CHiEL*,  wiiere  tlie  prophet,  like  a  prophet  and  a  poet,  intro- 
duces God  ex  populating  with  the  Jews  in  this  ftile,  and  ap- 
pealing to  them  for  the  equity  oi  his  proceedings.  Biffiop 
CUMBERLAND,  who  is  quotcd  bj  Clarke  -f-,  carries  thefe  no- 
tions ftill  further,  when  he  maintains  in  his  feventh  chapter  |", 
with  much  obfcure  fubtilty,  not  only  that  the  rules  of  this 
law  are  the  dictates  of  divine  intelligence  to  God  himfelf,  but 
that  the  dominion  of  God  over  all  his  creatures  is  a  right  de- 
rived from  thefe  very  rules,  and  from  his  wifdom,  which  pre- 

*  Cap.  1 8".  f  Evid,  p.  83,  J  de  Leg.  Naturje. 
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fcribes  them  to  him.  I  Hiall  not  enter  on  a  difcuffion,  which 
is  not  immediately  neceffary  to  the  prefent  purpofe.  I  {hall 
only  fay,  that  the  wifdom  as  well  as  the  power  of  God  in  the 
creation,  prefervation,  and  government  of  all  things  is,  with- 
out doubt,  a  true  and  joint  foundation  of  his  dominion  over 
them,  and  that  there  feems  to  be  no  need  of  excluding  one  of 
the  two,  God's  irreiiilible  power,  in  order  to  obviate  the  con- 
fequences  which  the  good  bifliop  fufpectcd  that  Hoedes  in- 
tended. Let  us  keep  out  of  thefe  mifts,  and  purfue  our  fub- 
ge6l  in  a  clearer  light. 

I  afk  then,  if  nothing  lefs  than  infinite  knowledge,  infi- 
nite wifdom,  and  abfolute  independency  be  neceffiiry  to 
make  it  impoflible  that  the  Supreme  Being  fliould  be  ignorant 
in  any  refpe6l  of  the  eternal  natures,  on  which  the  eternal  rea- 
fon.  of  things  is  founded,  how  can  it  be  faid  with  the  leaPc  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  that  thefe  afl'umed  natures  appear  jufl: 
iuch  as  they  are  abfolutely  and  necefiarily  in  themfelves  to  the 
underffandings  of  all  intelligent  beings,  and  become  con- 
ffantly  the  rule  of  their  adions  ?  Flave  we  then  infinite  know- 
ledge, infinite  wifdom  and  abfolute  independency  ?  The 
human  mind  apprehends  clearly  enough  the  grofs  differences  of 
things  in  the  moral  fyftem,  as  human  fenfe  does  in  the  phy- 
fical.  But  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter,  the  nicer  differences 
are  not  fo  perceptible.  We  have  not  any  knowledge  of  the  firfl 
qualities  of  fubffances.  It  is  enough  for  us,  to  have  fome  know- 
ledge of  the  fecond,  of  thofe  which  afTedt  us  immediately.  It  is 
in  vain,  that  we  attempt  to  go  higher  in  fearch  of  fcitntifical 
knowledge,  and  even  about  thefe  we  are  very  liable  to  miflakes. 
Much  in  the  fame  manner  we  know  fomething  of  moral  enti- 
ties, allow  me  the  ufe  of  this  metaphyfical  word  for  once,  as 
they  arife  in  our  moral  fyffem,  and  are  able  to  affirm  many 
general  truths  concerning  them.      But  it  is  in  vain,   that  we 
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attempt  to  go  higher  in  our  fearch,  or  to  know  any  thing^ 
more  about  them  than  God  has  fhewn  us  in  the  adual  confti- 
tution  of  things,  and  even  when  we  judge  of  them  thus,  and 
make  particular  applications  of  the  general  laws  of  our  nature,, 
we  are  very  liable  to  mifiakes.  We  are  not  liable  to  thefe 
miflakes  in  fuch  cafes  only  as  are  very  far  from  occurring  fre- 
quently, which  Clarke  aiB-rms,  but  we  are  liable  to  them  in 
fuch  as  occur  the  mcft  frequently,  whether  they  relate  to 
public  or  to  private  life.  The  contrary  laws  that  legiflators 
have  made,  the  contrary  opinions  that  cafuifts  daily  give  in. 
matters  of  morality,  wherein  fome  of  them  m^uft  have  beea 
miftaken,  are  evident  proofs  of  this. 

That  there  are  things  fit  and  unfit,  right  and  wrongs 
juft  and  unjufl:,  in  the  human  fyftem,  and  difcernible  by 
human  reafon,  as  far  as  our  natural  imperfections  admit,  I 
acknovv'ledge  mof!;  readily.  But  from  the  difficulty  we  have 
to  jucige,  and  from  the  uncertainty  of  our  judgments  in  a 
mukitude  of  cafes  which  lie  within  our  bounds,  I  would  de- 
monflrate  the  folly  of  thofe  who  aHedl  to  have  knowledge 
beyond  them.  They  pretend  dogmatically  to  deduce  from 
abftrad;  eternal  natures  what  thele  natures  require  of  God,. 
wlnlfl  they  are  at  the  fame  time  unable  on  many  occafions  to 
deduce  from  the  conftitution  of  their  own  fyftem,  and  the 
laws  of  their  own  nature,  with  pr^fibn  and  certainty,  what 
thefe  require  of  thtm,  and  what  is  right  or  v.Tong,  juft  or 
unjuft,  for  them  to  do.  Clarke  employs  an  allufton  to  evade 
this  objedion,  v/hich  would  be  extremely  pretty,  if  it  did 
not  make  dire(5lly  againft  him  in  the  prefent  application  of  it,, 
and  the  only  application  that  can  make  it  pertinent.  There 
is  juftice,  and  injuftice,  as  certainly  as  there  is  white  and 
black*.     But  as  the  painter  can>  by  diluting  the  two  colors,. 

*  Evid.  p.  45. 
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not  make  them  terminate  in  the  midfl:  infenfibly,  for  thefe 
words  are  mere  expletives  and  mean  nothing  ;  but  as  he  can 
make  them  run  into  one  another  till  no  eye  can  diftinguifli 
them,  fo  the  cafuift  in  law  or  divinity  dilutes  right  and 
wrong,  juft  and  unjuft,  till  no  mind,  not  even  his  own,  can 
unblend  and  diflinguifli  them  again.  If  wliite  and  black 
were  colors  as  immutable  as  they  are  obvious  to  human  fight^ 
and  if  juftice  and  injuftice  were  abftradl  natures  immutably 
obvious  to  the  human  underftanding,  this  could  not  be.  But 
neither  are  the  colors  immutable,  nor  the  natures  fo  fixed,  and 
fo  obvious  as  to  be  always  difcerned,  and  in  every  light  alike. 
This  is  what  I  fay,  and  what  the  dodlor  vt^ould,  if  he  could, 
deny.  His  learned  men,  his  men  who  underftand  things  to  be 
what  they  are,  not  what  they  are  not,  blunder  about,  and  con- 
tradidt  one  another  in  matters  that  are  certainly  objects  of  hu- 
man reafon,  tho*  they  prefume  to  fay  that  they  are  guided  in 
their  judgments,  and  dire<5led  in  their  condudt,  by  the  eternal 
reafon  ol  things,  by  a  rule  that  is  common  to  God  and  them. 
I  will  quote  the  dodlor  againft  himfelf,  on  this  occafion.  I 
might  do  (oj  perhaps,  on  others.  If  Lycurgus  had  made  a  law 
to  authorize  every  man  to  rob,  by  violence  and  murder,  whom- 
foever  he  met  with,  fuch  a  law  could  not  have  been  juftified. 
But  the  law  wliich  permitted  the  Spartan  youth  to  fteal,  as  ab- 
furd  as  it  was,  may  bear  nmch  difpute,  whether  it  was  abfo- 
lutely  unjuft  or  no.  Such  an  opinion  delivered  by  one,  who 
did  not  reckon  himfelf  certainly  among  thofc  Vv^ho  underftand 
things  to  be  what  they  are  not,  may  authorize,  or  excufe,  at 
leaf!:,  many  that  have  come  out  of  the  fchooi  of  Loyola,  and 
therefore  I  think  it  proper  to  recall  another  Spartan  inftitution 
in  this  place.  The  helotes  or  flaves  were  made  drunk  in  or- 
der to  create  an  avcrfion  to  drunkennefs  in  the  youth  by  fuch 
ridiculous  fpedacles.  Far  be  it  from  me,  and  from  every 
lover  of  truth,  and  of  common  fenfe,    to  wifli  that  the  race 
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of  metaphyficians  and  cafuifts  /Lould  increafe,  cr  fo  much 
as  continue.  But  fince  there  are,  have  been,  and  will  be 
fuch  men  in  all  ages,  it  is  very  reafonable  to  wifh  that  they 
may  ferve  to  the  fame  good  purpofe  that  the  helotes  did 
at  Sparta,  and  that  their  delirium,  inftead  of  impofing  on 
others,  and  even  infeding  many,  may  be  at  length  laughed 
out  oi  the  world. 

It  may  feem  fcrange  to  the  cool  reiledions  of  common 
fenfe,  that  any  men,  who  have  the  ufe  o[  their  reafon,  and 
thofe  efpecially  who  would  be  thought  to  have  cultivated 
and  improved  it  moft^  fhould  attempt  to  perfuade  us  that 
complex  notions  of  the  moral  kind,  for  I  meddle  with  no 
other,  and  fuch  as  we  call  mixed  modes,  are  eternal  natures, 
and  independent  on  God,  when  thefe  perfons  muft  or  may 
know  intuitively  that  they  are  dependent  on  man.  I  have  fiid 
already,  and  1  muft  repeat  here,  that  the  mind  frames  them  as 
it  has  occafion  for  them,  gives  to  each  a  name,  and  keeps 
them  in  ftore  as  artificial  inftruments  of  the  underftanding. 
They  exift  varioufly,  in  various  minds,  nay  fometinies  in  the 
fame  mind  ;  but  when  they  exift  in  no  mind,  thefe  eternal 
immutable  natures  exift  no  where.  YetTuch  as  they  arc,  we 
are  to  believe  them  founded  in  the  eternal  fitnefles  q^  things ; 
we  are  to  believe  the  moral  attributes  of  God  founded  in 
them  ;  we  are  to  deduce  from  them,  and  from  thefe  attri- 
butes, what  God  is  under  a  moral  necefllty  of  doing,  and 
vi'hat  it  is  his  will  that  men  fhould  do;  nay  we  are  to  prove 
in  a  circle  that  there  is  a  God,  becaufe  there  are  fuch  na- 
tures*, and  that  there  are  fuch  natures  becaufe  there  is  a  God. 
Thefe  are  opinions  which  common  fenfe  will  be  hardly  in- 
duced to  adopt,    and  yet  metaphyftcal  and  artificial  theology 

•  Vid.  CuDWORTH  of  eter,  moral. 
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teach  them.  As  proud  as  we  are  of  our  rationality,  certain  it 
IS  that  reafon  unmixed,  uninfluenced,  has  lefs  to  do  than 
we  imagine  in  framing  the  opinions,  and  directing  the  judg- 
ments of  men. 

Lkt  us  change  the  image,  and  obferve  that  it  happens  to 
reafon,  as  it  happens  to  inftruments  ill  tuned.  The  ftrings 
are  left  fometimes  too  lax,  and  are  foraetimcs  wound  up  too 
high.  In  one  cafe,  they  give  no  found  at  all,  or  one  that  is 
lifelefs  and  heavy.  In  the  other,  the  noife  they  make  is  great, 
it  fills  the  ear,  but  it  carries  no  true  harmony  to  the  foul.  By 
the  firfl:  we  may  allude  to  reafon  weak  and  unimproved,  by 
the  fecond  to  reafon  ftrained  into  all  the  abftradions  of  meta- 
phyfics,  and  we  may  difcern  good  fenfe  between  thefe  ex- 
tremes, that  is,  reafon  at  it's  proper  tone. 

There  is  no  fubjedl  on  which  it  is  more  important,  thaJ 
reafon  lliould  be  kept  ftridly  to  this  tone,  than  that  of  the 
firfl:  philofophy,  and  there  is  no  fubjed:  on  which  it  is  fo  liable 
to  be  let  down  below  it,  or  wound  up  above  it.  I  am  not 
to  fpeak  here  of  the  firft,  of  that  infenfibiiity  and  ftupidity 
wherein  a  great  part  of  mankind  is  immerfed,  but  of  that 
activity  of  the  mind  which  raifes  fomc  of  them  fo  far  above 
it.  Now  among  thefe,  they  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  firfl: 
philofophy,  apply  themfelves  to  the  nobleft  obj-t'ds  that  can  dc^ 
mand  the  attention  of  their  mind,  to  the  exiflence  of  an  all- 
perfed  Being,  to  the  infinite  wifdom  and  power  that  are  ma- 
nifcfled  in  his  works,  and  to  the  fignifications  of  his  will,  con- 
cerning the  duties  we  owe  to  him,  and  to  one  another.  From 
thele  different  fubjsdls  arife  two  kinds  of  philofophy,  divine 
philolophy  or  theology,  moral  philofophy  or  ethics.  Like  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  fame  tree,  they  fpring  from  the  fame 
root,  and  that  root  is  the  aduai  fyflenVof  things.      As  high  as 
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they  can  be  trained  up  from  hence,  they  bear  the  genuine 
fruit  of  knowledge.  But  when  fantaftical  gardeners  bend  the 
tops  of  the  higheft  fprigs,  like  the  ficus  indica,  down  to  earth  ; 
if  they  take  root,  they  bear  it  of  a  baftard  kind,  and  ferve 
only  to  plant  a  labyrinth  wherein  the  gardeners  themfelves  are 
loft.  Such  fantaftical  gardeners  our  metaphyficians  are.  When 
they  have  acquired  ideas  from  the  actual  fyftem  of  things,  and 
have  carried  their  knowledge  up  from  the  creation  to  that  felf- 
exiftent,  intelligent  Being,  the  Creator,  they  difdain  to  reafon 
any  longer  a  pofteriori.  They  frame  an  hypothefis,  with  much 
agitation  of  their  minds,  out  of  the  ideas  and  notions  they  have 
acquired  in  this  manner,  and  reafon  from  it  without  any  fur- 
ther reorard  to  the  phasnomena.  This  method  of  philofo- 
phifing  has  produced  often  nothing  more  than  impudent 
aflertions.  Such  was  the  theology  of  the  epicureans,  if  that 
may  be  called  fo :  and  that  of  the  ftoics  too,  as  much  as  they 
oppofed  the  former,  and  as  good  theifts  as  they  were  efteemed 
on  this  account,  ivas  little  better. 


LX. 

WHILST  the  folly  lafted  among  the  antient  philofo- 
phers  of  making  univerfal  fyftems,  and  of  explaining 
the  whole  fcheme,  order  and  ftate  of  things,  he  who  had  not 
given  a  great  part  of  his  fyftem  to  theology,  would  have  gained 
little  reputation.  This  Plato  faw,  and  he  put  theology  into 
every  thing  he  taught.  I  can  ealily  imagine,  that  the  fame 
progrefs  was  made  in  compofing  thefe  fpiritual  romances,  that 
we  fee  has  been  made  in  compofing  thofe  of  a  different  kind. 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  and  many  more,  which  the  niece,  the 
curate  and  the  barber  threw  out  of  Don  Quixote's  windows, 
and    burned    in    his  yard,    were    writ    without    any   jegard 
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to  probability,  and  no  man  could  read  them  with  any  atten- 
tion, nor  fuffer  his  imagination  to  wander  long  fo  extrava- 
gantly, who  was  not  as  mad  as  the  knight  of  La  Mancha. 
After  thefe  writers,  La  Calprenade  arofe,  like  another  Plato, 
and  by  mixing  fidtion  ingenioufly  with  the  truth  of  hiftory, 
he  compofed  romances  capable  of  amufing,  and  even  almoft 
of  deceiving.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  all  our  me- 
taphyseal writers  have  rather  copied,  than  improved  the  pla- 
tonic  fyftems,  fo  that  if  the  founder  of  the  academy  meaned 
to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  his  theology,  he  has  fucceeded  be- 
yond any  hopes  he  could  conceive.  It  prevailed  in  the  heathen 
world,  and  it  has  prevailed  much  more  in  the  chriftian 
church.  Particular  men  among  the  heathen  embraced  it  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  he  had  to  teach  it,  to  diftinguifb  them- 
felves,  and  to  acquire  a  name  in  philofophy.  Or  elfe  they 
were  determined  to  it,  like  Plotinqs  and  Porphyry,  by  an 
enthufiaftic  turn  of  mind,  which-  all  the  religions  of  thofe  ages 
and  countries  were  very  proper  to  give,  and  this  theology  to 
confirm.  But  as  foon  as  an  entire  order  of  men  was  fet  apart 
in  the  chriftian  church,  to  inftru6l  the  world  in  all  matters  oF 
a  divine  or  moral  nature,  and  to  teach  a  revelation  little  dif- 
ferent in  many  inftances  from  platonifm,  this  philofophy  ac- 
quired a,  new  ftrength,  and  more  motives  concurred  to  main- 
tain it  than  there  had  been  to  eftablifh  it.  The  opinions  of 
Plato  were  employed  to  illuftrate  the  myfteries  of  the  gofpel, 
and  even  to  recommend  them  to  the  belief  of  fuch  apologifts 
as  Justin,  and  of  fuch  dodors  as  Austin.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  being  confecrated  in  this  manner,  they  have 
been  propagated  with  chriftianity  in  every  inftance  where  they 
are  not  diredlly  repugnant  to  it.  No  wonder,  that  theology 
becoming  one  of  the  fciences  in  lucrum  exeuntes,  that  is  a 
trade,  the  profelTors  of  it  have  kept  up  that  marvellous  which 
is  the  myftery  of  the  trade,  and  to  which  nothing  could  con- 
VoL.  V.  M  m  m  tribute 
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tribute  more  than  the  metaphyfics  of  Plato.  No  wonder^ 
that  the  dodrine,  which  we  fpeak  of  here,  fhould  ftill  fubfifl:,. 
tho'  it  does  not  feem  agreeable  to  the  Simplicity  of  true  theifm, 
nor  of  fervice  to  morality,  which  would  not  be  the  duty  of  every 
man,  if  the  principles  of  it  could  be  underftood  by  none  but 
metaphyficians,  nor  the  obligations  of  it  be  well  explained, 
without  an  intricate  dedudlion  of  arguments  a  priori. 

This  the  trade,  and  nothing  but  the  trade,  makes  necef- 
fary :  and  tho'  we  are  told,  that  proofs  a  pofteriori  are  no 
more  than  fecondary  confiderations,  I  muft  confefs  what  I  have 
often  felt,  that  if  I  had  not  been  convinced  of  all  the  great 
articles  of  natural  religion  by  my  own  refledions  on  the  infi- 
nite wifdom  and  power  displayed  in  the  univerfe  (no  part 
whereof,  and  therefore  not  the  whole,  could  be  conceived  to 
be  felf-exiftent,  even  if  it  were  conceived  to  be  eternal)  on  the 
conftitution  of  my  own  nature,  and  on  that  of  the  fyftem  to 
which  I  belong,.  I  fhould  not  have  been  fo  by  all  the  fine  fpun 
argumentations  a  priori.  The  proofs  that  refult  immediately 
from  fuch  refie6lions  as  thefe  are  founded  in  my  fenfitive  and 
intuitive  knowledge,  and  to  refift  them  I  muft  renounce  my 
cleareft  and  moft  diftin^t  ideas.  I  muft  do  little  lefs,  I  muft. 
accept  a  ilow  of  mere  words,  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  de- 
monftration,  for  demonftration,^  or  I  muft  take  inadequate,  in- 
complete, and  obfcure  ideas  and  notions  for  fuch  as  are  ad- 
equate, complete  and  clear,  if  I  admit  many  of  the  proofs 
brought  by  fome  of  our  moft  famous  writers..  They  prefent 
us  with  dim  fpedacks  to  fee,  what  we  fee  clearly  without  any, 
and  by  the  natural  ftrength  of  our  eyes ;  or  elfe  to  fee  what 
is  not  by  nature,  nor  can  be  made  by  art  vifible  to  our  inter- 
nal fight.  They  prove  as  much  as  needs  to  be  proved,  and^ 
therefore,  as  much  as  we  are  able  to  prove,  in  order  to  refute 
atheifm,  and  to  eftablifh.  theifm.  But  then  they  mingle  this 
I  real,, 
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real,  and  conned:  it  with  fo  much  fantaflical  knowledge,  that 
they  difgrace  and  weaken,  as  much  as  it  is  in  their  power,  the 
former  by  the  latter.  It  was  this  very  pradice  which  hindered 
the  ftoics  from  beating  the  epicureans  out  of  the  field  of  con- 
troverfy,  and  from  impofing  filence  on  thofe  bablers,  the  aca- 
demicians. I  apprehend,  that  our  divines  have  brought  the 
fame  difadvantage  on  themfelves  in  their  difputes  with  atheifts, 
to  whom  they  would  be  much  more  formidable,  if  they 
neither  purfued  the  pradlice,  fpoken  of  here,  nor  made  that 
occafional  alliance  with  them  againft  the  difpenfations  of  pro- 
vidence, which  is  fpoken  of  above. 

To  make  this  conduct  appear  the  lefs  ftrange,  and  to  take 
off  our  wonder  at  it,  we  muft  not  only  confider  that  the  re- 
ligious fociety  is  compofed  of  as  arrant  men  as  the  civil,  fe- 
duced  by  the  fame  afFedlions,  tranfported  by  the  fame  pafHons, 
and  that  our  divines  have  at  leaft  as  much  the  oftentation  of 
knowledge,  fuperior  to  that  of  other  men,  as  thofe  antient 
philofophers  had,  who  pretended  that  philofophy  was  the 
fcience  of  all  things  divine  and  human,  or  the  fchoolmen  who 
were  ready  to  difpute  de  omni  fcibili ;  but  we  muft  confider 
further,  that  they  afiume  a  right  which  the  antient  philofo- 
phers did  not  claim,  tho'  Pythagoras  feems  to  have  intended 
it,  a  right  to  inftrudt  mankind  in  natural  as  well  as  in  revealed 
religion,  and  have  made,  of  the  exercife  of  this  right,  a  very 
lucrative  trade.  To  keep  this  trade  in  repute,  therefore,  and 
themfelves  with  it,  two  things  have  been  thought  necefiary, 
and  are  really  fo.  It  has  been  thought  neceffary  to  preferve 
the  myftery  which  they  found  eftablifhcd  in  one  part  by  the 
firft  profefibrs  of  it,  and  to  introduce  myftery  into  the  other. 
The  method  they  take  ferves  both  thefe  purpofes.  They 
ftide  into  the  proofs  of  natural,  what  they  judge  necefi!ary  to 
impofe  their  artificial  theology.      From  thefe  principles,  laid 
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out  of  vulgar  fight,  and,  in  truth,  out  of  their  own,  they 
deduce  even  moral  obligations :  and  thus  the  whole  fum  of 
religion  falls  under  the  diredlion  of  the  religious  fociety.  How 
this  fociety  direds  it,  and  to  what  purpofes  principally,  ap- 
pears plainly  enough  in  the  inftance  before  us. 

LXI. 

HATEVER  may  be  determined  about  the  moral 
fitneffes  and  unfitnefl'es  of  things,  and  the  fuitablenefs 
and  unfuitablenefs  of  circumftances  to  perfons,  all  of  which 
are  conceived  to  be  eternal  beeaufe  we  cannot  conceive  them 
to  have  been  ever  otherwife  than  they  are,  certain  it  is  that 
they  becorhe  difcernible  to  us  in  our  fyftem  alone;  and  that 
akho'  they  are  immutable  natures  in  it,  from  whence  all 
our  obligations  arifc,  and  may  be  aflumed  to  be  abfolutely 
and  in  themfelves  eternal  as  well  as  immutable,  and,  there- 
fore, independent,  if  philolbphers  pleafe  to  call  them  fo ;  yet 
we  neither  know,,  nor  can  know  any  more  about  them  than 
what  the  acfliual  conftitution  of  this  fyftem  fhews  us..  In  feme 
other  fyftem  we  might  not  have  had  the  fame  ideas,  or  having 
them  we  might  not  have  had  the  fame  occafions  of  colleding 
them  into  the  fame  con^plex  modes.  This  we  fee  happen  in 
different  countries,  and  what  happens  in  different  countries 
might  furely  happen  in  different  fyifems.  It  is  fufficient, 
therefore,  to  eftabiifh  our  moral  obligations,  that  we  eonfider 
them  relatively  to  our  own  fyftem.  From  thence  theyarife: 
and  fince  they  arife  from  thence,  it  muft  be  the  will  of  that. 
Being  who  made  the  fyftem,  that  we  fhould  obferve  and 
pra6tice  them.  The  ailumed  eternity  of  morality  cannot 
make  it  more  obligatory.  Why  then  are  fuch  pains  taken  to 
prove  it  eternal  ?  The  reafon  is  obvious.  If  we  vvent  no 
higher  than  our  own  fyftem,   the  principles  of  it  would  be 
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ealily  difcovered,  the  criterion  of  moral  good  and  evil,  of 
juft  and  unJLift  would  be  fixed,  and  at  leaft  there  wouid  be 
no  need  of  confulting  divines  about  it.  They  lead  the  minds 
of  men,  therefore,  to  contemplate  obje6ts  that  are  out  of  their 
fyftem,  and  renew  the  platonic  dodrine  of  eternal  ideas, 
forms,  effences,  natures,  according  to  which  they  affume  that 
the  Supreme  Being  regulates  his  own  condud,  and  all  his  ra- 
tional creatures  are  obliged  to  regulate  theirs  by  the  eternal 
reafon  of  things. 

They  prove  the  exiftence  of  an  all-petfed  Being,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  and  to  demonftrate  his 
infinite  wifdom  and  power  they  appeal  to  his  works.  But 
when  they  have  done  this,  which  includes  the  whole  of  natural 
theology,  and  ferves  abundantly  all  the  ends  of  natural  reli- 
gion, they  parcel  out  a  divine  moral  nature  into  various  at- 
tributes like  the-  human,  and  determine  precifely  what  thefe 
attributes  require  that  God  fhould  do,  to  make  his  will  con- 
formable to  the  eternal  ideas  of  fitnefs  which  are  fo  many  in- 
dependent natures.  Thus  they  affume  that  God  knows  after 
the  manner  oi  men  by  ideas,  that  his  moral  attributes  are  not 
barely  names  that  we  give  to  various  manileftations  oi  the  in- 
finite wifdom  of  one  fimple  uncompounded  Being,  but  that 
they  are  in  him,  v/hat  they  are  in  us,  diftin(fl:  affedions,  dilpo- 
fitions,  habitudes ;  that  they  are  in  him  the  very  fame  that 
thev  are  in  our  ideas,  beino;  derivecl^  from  the  fame  eternal  na- 
tures,  and  known  by  the  fame  eternal  reafon  >  in  hnc,  that  we 
have  no  need  to  judge  of  his  moral  attributes  as  we  judge  of 
his^  pliyfical",  but  arc  able  to  determine  what  they  require  that 
he  fhould  do,  without  any  regard  to  what  he  has  done.  ,  This 
is  in  plain  and  unexaggcrated  terms  the  very  dodrine  which 
Clarke,  and  other  divines  teach,  prefumptuous  and  prophane- 
as  it  is,   under  the  difgulfe  of  modefl;  and  pious  exprellions. 

By 
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By  thefe  they  frequently  impofe  on  readers  who  attend  more  to 
their  theological  cant  than  to  their  meaning,  and  the  neceffary 
confequences  of  what  they  advance ;  whilft  they  give  other 
readers  a  juft  occafion  to  fay  of  them  what  Clarke  *  fays  of 
fome   theifts,   it  matters  not  at  all  how  honorably  they  may 

feem  to  fpeak  ....  of  God,  but  what muft  needs  in 

all  reafon  be  fuppofed  to  be  their  true  opinion. 

When  we  reafon  humbly  and  cautioufly  from  the  phaeno- 
mena,  we  have  a  fure  criterion  to  guide  our  judgments,  and 
•the  undoubted  word  of  God  declared  in  his  works,  wherein 
he  fpeaks  mofl  intelligibly  to  us,  to  authorize  them.  When 
•we  reafon  otherwife,  not  from  the  phaenomena  but  to  them, 
we  have  no  fuch  criterion  to  guide,  nor  any  word  but  the 
precarious  word  of  man  to  authorize,  our  judgments.  In  the 
the  place  of  real,  we  fubftitute  fantaftic  natures,  and  in  the 
place  of  common  fenfe  an  imaginary  reafon  of  things.  This 
fublime  metaphyfical  reafon,  which  deals  fo  much  in  abftradt 
-ideas,  is  fo  imaginary,  and  by  confequence  fo  vague,  that  it 
ferves  the  purpofe  of  every  divine  alike  in  all  their  difcordant 
opinions.  Metaphyfician,  I  think,  never  convinced  metaphy- 
fician  :  neither  is  there  any  thing  fo  abfurd  which  may  not  be 
made  in  this  method  problematical :  and  when  it  is  once  made 
fo,  the  abfurdity  is  called  a  demonftration.  The  fyftem  of 
Spinoza,  derived  at  leaft  from  that  of  Des  Cartes,  is  very 
abfurd,  and  fo  are  many  proportions  in  that  of  Hobees. 
•But  there  are  fpinozifts  and  hobbifts  ftill  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  cartefians,  and  there  might  be  poffibly  ftill  more  if  meta- 
phyfical arms  alone  weie  employed  againft  them.  Let  it  not 
be  faid  that  they  are  men  of  depraved  underftandings,  and 
.depraved  morals.      This  is  to  rail,  not  to  argue.     Their  parts 

*  Qii-afi  ego  id  curein  quid  ilk  aiat  aut  neget.     lUud  quasro,  quid  ei  confenta- 
neum.iit  di.cere.     Cic.  de  fin.  Lib.  2. 
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and  their  morals,  are,  no  doubt,  in  general  as  good  as  thofe  of 
the  men  who  oppofe  them  ;  and  if  they  conclude  abfurdlv  it 
is  becaufe  they  reafon  abfurdly,  as  they  reafon  abfurdly  becaufe 
they  purfue  an  abfurd  method  :  for,  to  bring  this  difcourfe 
home  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  the  fault  is  fo  truly  in  the  me- 
thod, that  this  ajGlumed  eternal  reafon  has  milled  theifts  as  well 
as  atheifts,.  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the  laft  are  not  always  the 
mofl:  impious  of  the  tv/o.  The  opinions  mentioned  in  the 
laft  paragraph,  might  ftand  for  fufficient  proofs.  But  there 
are  many  more.  He  who  aflerts,  for  inftance,  on  his  notions 
of  the  eternal  Htnefies  and  unfitnefles,  and  of  the  eternal  rea- 
fon of  things,  that  the  providence  of  God  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  mankind  would  be  convidled  of  injuftice,  if  there  were  only 
one  innocent  man  unhappy^  when  it  is  notorious  that  there 
are  feveral,  or  that  God  is  unjuft,  becaufe  particular  provi- 
dences do  not  enough  diftinguifli  the  virtuous  from  the  wicked^ 
h  as  grofsl.y  abfurd,  and  much  more  impious  than  Hobbesj 
when  he  aflerts  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  innocence,  nor 
guilt,  till  they  are  diflinguiflied  by  civil  laws,  and  the  authority, 
of  the  magiftrate.  He  who  afferts  that  predeftination  of  mil- 
lions to  damnation,  before  they  are  capable  of  being  either  in* 
nocent  or  guilty,  is  agreeable  to  the  divine  attributes,  and  an 
exertion  of  jurifdidion  and  power  not  at  all  repugnant  to  the 
eternal  fitnefs  and  reafon  of  things,  in  a  Being  who  is  not  the 
Governor  alone  but  the  Creator  of  all  beings,  and  has  an  ab- 
folute  right  to  difpofe  of  them  as  he  fhall  think  fir,  is  as  im- 
pious as  Spinoza,,  who  afferts  one  fole  fubftance,  and  who 
denies,  as  in  effe<5i  he  did  deny,  any  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  univerfe.. 

Ths  impious  dodlrine  of  predeftination,  fuch  as  it  has  been 
taught  and  is  ftill  taught  among  chriftians,  is  foftened  ex- 
txemely  at  leaft,  and  the  affumed  proceedings  of  God  towards 
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men  are  brought  almoft  within  the  bounds  of  credibility,  by 
Lock.e's  forced  expoiition  of  the  famous  ninth  chapter  of  the 
cpiftle  to  tlie  Romans.  He  underftands  what  is  laid  of  the 
potter,  who  has  a  power  to  make  one  veffel  to  honor,  and  an- 
■other  to  difiionor,  out  of  the  fame  lump  of  clay,  to  refer  to 
men  nationally,  not  perfonally,  nor  with  regard  to  an  eternal 
llate,  but  to  the  right  which  God  has  of  exalting  one  nation 
and  dcpreiling  another,  according  to  his  good  pleafure  and 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  fuch  political  bodies.  This  fenfe 
may  be  admitted,  vvhilft  that  of  an  univerfal  and  abfolute 
predeftination  of  every  individual,  fuch  as  it  is  taught,  de- 
ferves  to  be  rejeded  with  horror.  It  may  be  admitted  the  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  becaufe  it  is  conformable  enough  to  the  fandlions 
of  the  law  of  nature.  According  to  thefe  which  regard  man- 
kind in  general,  as  the  law  was  given  to  mankind  in  general, 
virtue  tends  to  the  happinefs,  and  vice  to  the  mifery  of  their 
feveral  focieties :  and  there  feems,  therefore,  no  great  pre- 
fumption  in  alluming  that  God  does  in  any  particular  cafe, 
by  a  particular  difpenfation,  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  his  providence,  and  to  the  natural  courfe  of 
things.  But  it  is  impious  to  fuppofe  that  he  acfts,  relatively 
to  particular  men,  againft  the  general  tenor  of  his  providence, 
and  in  a  manner  that  iliews  partiality  in  his  favors,  cruelty  in 
his  judgments,  and  an  arbitrary  fpirit  in  all  his  proceedings, 
diredly  oppolite  to  that  fpirit  of  impartiality  and  benignity, 
which  makes  his  fun  to  rife,  and  his  rain  to  fall,  on  the  juft 
and  unjuft.  Mr.  Locke's  expofition  of  St.  Paul's  text  is  in 
the  fivft  of  thefe  cafes.  St.  Austin's,  and  that  of  many  di- 
vines who  had  once  the  vogue  of  orthodoxy,  is  in  the  iccond. 
In  what  fenfe  the  apoftle  underftood  his  own  dodrine,  I  pre- 
fume  not  to  determine.  Thus  much  is  certain,  if  he  under- 
ftood  it  as  Locke  did,  he  reafoned  very  rabinically,  when  he 
quoted   the  preference  given   to  Jacob  over  a    much    better 

man. 
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man,  over  Esau,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  Ifraelites,  and 
the  deftruclion  of  the  Egyptians  by  God  for  the  glory  of  his 
name,  in  order  to  conclude  a  fortiori,  that  the  fame  God  might, 
by  virtue  of  the  fame  power,  rejed:  the  Jews,  who  were  lite- 
rally the  feed  of  Abraham,  for  refuGng  to  acknowledge  the 
Mefliah,  and  call  the  gentiles,  who  were  figuratively  this  feed, 
for  confenting  to  acknowledge  him. 

I  HAVE  faid  already,  how  difficult  it  is  to  reconcile  the 
fcheme  of  particular  providences  to  the  general  courfe  of  na- 
ture :  and  he  who  confiders  the  many  forced  fuppofitions  that 
ingenious  men  have  made,  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  will  be 
only  the  more  convinced  that  it  is  infuperable.  This  fcheme 
is,  indeed,  very  unnecefTary  to  thofe  who  hold  an  abfolute  pre- 
deftination,  and  fince  they  leave  neither  freedom  of  will  in. 
man,  nor  what  is  called  contingency  in  the  courfe  of  events, 
they  feem  to  anticipate  any  want  of  particular  providences  by 
fuppofing  fomewhat  ftill  lefs  conceivable.  We  comprehend 
as  little  God's  manner  of  knowing,  as  we  do  his  manner  of 
being,  and  we  fliould,  therefore,  prefume  to  reafon  no  more 
about  one,  than  about  the  other.  But  thefe  men,  applying  their 
ideas  of  human  to  the  divine  knowledge,  maintain  that  Goi 
could  not  foreknow  certainly  what  is  to  happen,  if  he  did  not 
make  it  neceffary  and  certain  by  pre-ordaining  that  it  fhould 
happen.  So  they  argue  on  their  notion  of  prefcience.  Now,  it 
feems,  and  it  has  feemed  to  me  ever  fince  I  turned  my  thoughts 
to  fubjed:s  of  this  kind,  that  the  whole  fyffem  of  predestina- 
tion may  be  blown  up  by  the  change  of  an  improper  word. 
Let  us  talk  no  more  of  prefcience,  nor  imagine  things  future 
relatively  to  God,  as  they  are  relatively  to  man.  Let  us 
acknowledge  his  omnifcience,  to  vvhich  the  future  is  like  the 
prefent,  and  we  may  conceive,  without  any  extraordinary  effort 
of  mind,  that  he  knows,  tho'  he  does  not  pre-ordain,  in  the  fenfe 
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of  predeftinating,  the  future.     If  we  perfuade  ourfelves  of  this 
crreat   truth,  that   the  whole  feries  of  things  is,  at  all  times, 
adually  prefent  to  the  divine  mind,  we  may  fay  as  properly 
that  God  knows  things  becaufe  they  are   adual  to  him,   and 
not  that  they  are   a6lual  to  him  becaufe  he  knows  them,   or 
much  lefs  pre-ordains  them  ;  as  we  fay,  that  things  are  feen  by 
us  becaufe  they  are  vifible,   and  not  that  they  are  vifible  be- 
caufe they  are  feen  by  us.      They,  who  talk  fo  much  of  pre- 
fcience  and  predeftination,  would  do  well  to  confider,  whether 
it  be  not  more  reafonable  to  think  in  this  manner,   than  to 
adopt  all  the  abfurd,  as  well  as  impious,  confequences  that  flow 
from  their  hypothefis,  according  to  which  there  muft  be  not 
one  general  fyftem  of  nature,   but  as  many  natural  and  moral 
fyftems,  as  there  are  rational  creatures,  and  the  providence  of 
God   muft  be  employed  to  carry  on  this  aggregate  of  fyftems 
fo  diftinftly  and  fo  fteadily,  that  the  innocence  and  happinefs 
of  fome,  and  the  guilt  and  mifery  of  others,  may  be  effedually^ 
fecured,  agreeable  to  their  feveral  predeftinations» 


LXI!. 

"^HE  fad,  that  there  are  fuch  particular  providences  as 
have  been  affumed,  which  would  be  fo  many  miracles, 
in  the  ftrid  fenfe  of  the  word,  if  they  were  real,  cannot  be 
proved  ;  unlefs  we  accept  for  proofs,  in  an  age  when  miracles 
are  fcarce  pretended  out  of  your  church,  and  fcarce  believed 
in  it,  all  the  ridiculous  ftories  that  pafled  in  times  of  ignorance 
and  fuperftition.  I  faid  that  particular  providences  would  be 
miracles,  if  they  were  real,  and  fuch  they  would  be  ftridly, 
whether  they  were  contrary  to  the  cftabliQied  courfe  of  na- 
ture or  not ;  for  the  miracle  confifts  in  the  extraordinary  in- 
tcrpofition  as  much  as  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  brought  to 

pafs^ 
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pafs.  In  one  cafe,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  fuch  an  extra- 
ordinary and  miraculous  interpofition.  In  the  other,  doubts 
might  arife,  the  opinions  of  men  might  be  divided,  and  yet 
the  miracle  be  as  real  in  one  as  in  the  other.  Nay,  the  reality 
might  be  made  evident  enough-  to  remove  thefe  doubts  by 
the  occafions,  by  the  circumftances,  by  the  repetition  of  it  on 
fimilar  occaiions,  and  with  fimilar  circumftances ;  and,  above 
all,  by  this  circumftance,  that  the  aflumed  particular  provi- 
dence was  a  dired;  anfwer  to  particular  prayers,  and  adls  of 
devotion  offered  up  to  procure  it.  Should  fire  rain  down 
from  heaven  to  burn  one  city,  and  the  walls  of  another  fall 
at  the  found  of  the  beflegers  trumpets,  fhould  a  deftroying 
angel  put  one  army  to  death  in  a  night,  and  the  fun  ftand 
ftill  to  give  time  for  the  entire  defeat  of  another,  neither 
the  befiegers  nor  the  befieged,  the  vi6l:orious  nor  the  van- 
quifhed,  could  fail  to  fee  the  omnipotent  hand  of  God  in 
thefe  events.  Should  abundant  fhovvers  defcend  from  the 
clouds,  after  a  long  drought,  or  fair  weather  fucceed  a  wet 
feafon,  tho'  nothing  is  more  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature 
than  thefe  phsenomena,  they  would  be  efteemed  particular 
providences,  very  reafonably,  at  Paris,  if  they  happened  as 
conftantly  as  the  fhrine  of  faint  Genevieve  is  carried  in  procef- 
fion  to  procure  one  or  the  other.  _^ 

Innumerable  cafes  of  thefe  kinds  may  be  put  hypotheti- 
cally ;  but  happily  for  mankind,  experience  furnifties  no  au- 
thentic examples  of  the  firft  fort,  nor  any  well  enough  afcer- 
tained  to  become  proofs  of  the  fecond.  All  the  inftances 
that  can  be  brought  of  providences,  which  men  affume  to  be 
particular,  are  fo  very  like  to  the  events  which  happen  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  things,  that  they  fall  under  the  head  of  fuch 
as  are  problematical,  and  as  are  made  particular  by  nothing 
but   the   voluntary  applications  of  them.      I  fay  happily  it  is 

N  n  n   2  {o. 
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fo;  for  if  it  was  otherwife,  if  providences  were  direAed  ac- 
cording to  the  different  defires,  and  even  wants  of  men 
equally  well  entituled  to  the  divine  favor,  the  whole  order  of 
nature,  phyfical  and  moral,  would  be  fubverted,  and  the 
affairs  of  mankind  would  fall  into  the  utmoft  confufion. 
The  laws  of  gravitation,  for  inftance,  muft  be  fometimes 
fufpended,  and  fometimes  their  effedt  muft  be  precipitated. 
The  tottering  edifice  muft  be  kept  miraculoufty  from  falling, 
■whilft  innocent  men  liv^ed  in  it,  or  pafled  under  it ;  and  the 
fall  of  it  muft  be  as  miraculoufty  determined  to  crufti  the 
guilty  inhabitant  or  paflenger.  The  free  will  of  man,  which 
no  one  can  deny  that  he  has  without  lying  or  renouncing  his 
intuitive  knowledge,  and  which  was  fo  much  regarded  by 
God,  that  we  are  told  he  fuffered  Adam  to  fall,  and  to  in- 
volve all  mankind  in  his  guilt,  rather  than  reftrain  it  for  a 
moment,  for  a  moment  would  have  faved  us  from  original 
fin  :  this  free  will  muft  be  often  not  only  reftrained,  but  de- 
termined irrefiftibly  by  ftill  whifpers,  fecret  fuggeftions,  and 
fudden  influences. 

How  all  this  can  be  effeded,  and  efpecially  in  compliances 
with  the  wants  and  petitions  of  men  fo  different  and  fo  repug- 
nant to  one  another,  is  not  only  hard  to  fay,  but  the  very 
fuppofition  may  feem  to  imply  contradidion  with  what  we 
know  of  the  conftitution  of  things,  and  with  our  cleareft  and 
moft  diftin<fl  ideas.  The  affairs  of  men  are  connected  by  fo 
many  various  relations,  that  the  particular  providence  which 
purs  a  force  on  the  mechanical  laws  of  nature,  and  on  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will,  muft  do  this  very  often,  not  in  one 
or  two  inftances  alone,  but  in  a  multitude,  to  have  it's  effedl 
in  one.  Again.  The  circumftances  of  individuals,  the  public 
conjundures  wherein  numbers  are  involved,  and  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  particular  men,  as  well  as  ot  colledive  bodies,  are 

fo 
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fo  nearly  alike,  and  they  return  fo  often  to  be  equally  objects 
of  thefe  fuppofed  providences,  that  no  one  who  does  not 
think  himfelf  at  liberty  to  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  that  his 
precarious  hypothefis  requires,  will  dare  to  pronounce  where 
thefe  providences  have  been,  or  fhould  have  been  employed, 
and  where  not.  The  fcheme,  if  it  were  true,  would  be  uni- 
verfal  in  extent,  and  continual  in  time ;  from  whence  thefe 
great  abfurdities  arife,  that  the  world  would  be  governed  by 
miracles  till  miracles  loft  their  name,  that  the  eflablifhed 
order  of  natural  caufes  and  efFedls  would  be  fubverted,  that  the 
general  rule  would  be  aforbed  in  the  exceptions  to  it,  or  that 
God  would  govern  his  human  creatures  by  two  rules  that  do 
not  confifi:  very  well  together,  iince  by  one  of  them  the  wants 
and  the  petitions  of  thefe  creatures  would  be  fubmitted  to 
one  common  providence  which  carried  on  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  firft  conftitution  and  original  laws  of 
it:  and  by  the  other,  this  common  providence  would  break, 
if  I  may  fay  fo,  into  a  multitude  of  particular  providences, 
for  the  fupply  of  thefe  wants  and  the  grant  of  thefe  petitions, 
every  one  of  which  is  an  appeal  to  the  fecond  rule  of  govern- 
ment againfl:  the  firfl:. 

Among  other  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  folve 
thefe  difficulties,  and  to  reconcile  the  affirmed  fcheme  to  the 
a<Sual  and  vifible,  it  has  been  urged,  that  God  may  poffibly 
have  fo  ordered  the  v/hole  feries  of  things,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  confummation  of  this  fyftem  *,  that  all  par- 
ticular cafes  may  have  been  provided  for  in  the  original  defign, 
that  they  may  be  parts  of  it,  and,  therefore,  coniiflent  with  it. 
It  has  been  urged  further,  that  the  particular  natures  and 
actions  of  all  the  fons  of  Adam  having  been  known  to  God, 
it  is  very  poffible  that  he  may  introduce  them  into  the  world 
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at  fuch  times,  and  in  fuch  places  and  circumftances,  that 
they  may  be,  even  according  to  the  general  courfe  of  na- 
ture, the  inftruments  or  the  objeds  of  particular  providences. 
Thefe  are  very  arbitrary  fuppofitions,  and  fuch  furely  as  give 
little  fatisfadion  to  the  mind.  Without  entering  further 
than  they  deferve  into  the  examination  of  them,  it  may  be 
faid,  and  it  may  be  fhewn,  that  they  come  up  very  nearly  to 
that  of  an  abfolute  predeftination,  and  are  at  leaft  as  whim- 
fically  invented  to  this  purpofe,  as  that  of  a  pre-eftablifhed 
harmonv  is  to  another.  The  example  of  the  planets,  which 
is  brought  to  illuftrate  one  of  thefe  hypothefes,  will  not  ap- 
pear extremely  appolite.  They  are  difpofed  fo  as  to  perform 
their  dance  regularly,  in  various  conjunctions  and  oppofitions, 
without  any  new  imprefTions,  or  any  alterations  in  the  laws 
of  motion.  But  is  this  the  cafe  of  moral  and  free  agents  ? 
The  planets  make  their  revolutions,  and  maintain  their  order, 
by  the  invariable  laws  of  their  fyflem,  which  nothing  but  the 
will  of  God  can  alter.  They  have,  in  themfelves,  no  princi- 
ple that  can  determine  their  motions  in  contradidlion  to  thefe 
laws.  But  whether  we  fuppofe  fituations  and  conjunctures 
prepared  for  men,  or  men  for  fituations  and  conjunctures, 
they  mayadt,  by  the  freedom  of  their  will,  againft  all  thefe 
preparations  and  deftinations  in  fpight  of  time,  place,  and 
circumftancc.  But  God  forefaw  that  they  would  not,  fays 
the  metaphyfician,  and  you  affert  that  God  may  lorefee  fu- 
ture events  without  pre-ordaining  them.  Yes,  forefee,  or 
rather  fee,  as  he  knows  all  the  mofl:  contingent  events  that 
hrppea  in  the  courfe  of  his  general  providence,  but  not 
piovid.  for  particular  cafes,  nor  determine  theexiftence  of  par- 
ticular men,  in  the  manner  affumed,  without  pre-ordaining. 
1  heir  voluntary  aCtions  may  coincide  with  an  unpredePcinated 
flate  of  things.  But  that  certain  ideal  men  fhould  come  into 
txiitence  to  perform  thefe  voluntary  aCtions  in  fuch  an  unpre- 
1  deftinated 
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deftinated  conjundure  precifely,  is  a  very  evident  predeftina- 
tion,  and  as  much  a  particular  providence  as  if  thefe  difpofi- 
tions,  and  thefe  conjundures,  had  been  the  eiieds  of  many 
miraculous  interpolitions. 


It  will  be  of  little  fervice  to  the  fcheme  of  particular  pro- 
vidences to  fay,  like  Wollaston,  that  there  may  be  incorpo- 
real, at  leaft  invifible  beings,  of  intellects  and  powers  fuperior 
to  men,  and  capable  of  mighty  things ;  and  that  thefe  beings 
may  be  the  minifters  of  God,  and  the  authors  of  many  of  thefe 
providences  j  for  that  there  may  be,  is  no  proof  that  there  are 
fuch  beings.  To  affirm  that  we  ftand  in  the  higheft  rank  of 
intelledlual  creatures,  would  be  extreme  folly  ;  and  to  deny 
that  there  may  be  a  chain  of  intelligence,  through  feveral  fyf- 
tems,  up  from  man,  would  be  to  contradidl  without  reafbn,  what 
reafon  and  analogy  render  very  probable.  That  fuch  creatures 
may  be  the  inhabitants  of  other  planets,  and  difperfed  in  thefe 
habitations,  through  the  univerfe,  is  a  notion  fo  favored  by  ap- 
pearances, and  fo  agreeable  to  the  majefty  of  God,  and  to  the 
immenlity  of  his  works,  that  no  reafoaable  man  will  rejed:,  in 
the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  aftronomy,  what  fome  of  the 
moft  antient  aftronomers  fufpedied.  But  the  difference  is  great 
between  adopting  an  opinion  thus  founded,  and  the  opinions 
of  antient  aftrologers,  and  of  the  knaves  or  madmen  vvho  pro- 
fefied  theurgic  magic.  Yet  thefe  were  the  ffjft  philofophers 
who  invented  fuch  beings  as  are  ftill  afflimed.  They  impofed 
them  on  the  eaft,  and  the  eafl  has  impofed  them  on  the  weft. 
They  were  not  a  little  cmbarrafTed  about  their  habitations. 
They  placed  fome  in  heaven.  Thefe  were  the  angels,  or  mef- 
fengers,  whom  the  Supreme  Being  employed  on  the  mofl  im- 
portant occaffons ;  and,  not  to  enter  into  the  more  perplexed 
and  oblcure  parts  of  this  dodlrine,  the  greateft  number  of 
them  were  dceinons  and  genii,,  who  rambled  about  in  imagi- 
nary 
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nary  fpaces,  the  intermiindia  of  Epicurus,  but  principally  in 
our  atmofphere,  that  they  might  be  at  hand  to  take  care  of 
men  and  to  dire6l  the  condu6t  of  human  affairs.  But  now, 
admitting  that  there  are  fuch  beings,  and  that  they  are  thus 
employed;  I  would  afk,  do  they  adl  by  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  God,  or  do  they  not  ?  If  you,  who  defend  the  fcheme 
of  particular  providences,  fay  that  they  do  ;  you  leave  the  mat- 
ter juft  where  it  was,  and  God  governs  the  world  no  longer 
by  his  general  providence  alone,  but  mediately,  it  not  imme- 
diately, by  particular  providences  like  wife,  fo  little  confiftent 
with  it  that  they  would  be  ufelefs,  if  they  were  not  wrought 
in  oppolition  to  it,  or  to  fupply  the  defers  of  it.  If  you  fay 
that  they  do  not ;  under  how  ftrange  a  government  do  you 
place  mankind,  when  you  give  any  {bare  of  it  to  thefe  beings, 
and  fuppofe  that  they  exercife  it  in  proper  places,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  greater  abiHties  1 

I  neither  fay,  nor  think,  that  divines  mean  to  blafpheme. 
God  forbid  that  I  fliould  be  as  uncharitable  as  they  are.  But 
this  I  fay,  that  he  who  follows  them  cannot  avoid  prefump- 
tion  and  prophanenefs,  and  muft  be  much  on  his  guard  to 
avoid  blafpheray.  Confider,  under  one  view,  their  whole 
proceeding.  God  made  the  world,  they  fay,  for  the  fake  of 
man,  and  he  made  man  only  to  indulge  his  goodnefs  in  com- 
municating happinefs  to  fo  noble  a  creature.  God  preferves 
the  world  he  has  made.  His  providence  prefides  over  all  his 
works,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  principally  over  men,  thofe 
rational  beings  whom  he  has  created  in  his  own  image.  But 
this  providence  is  general,  and,  therefore,  infufficient  to  anfwer 
all  the  purpofes  of  his  goodnefs  and  his  juflice,  in  an  immenfe 
variety  of  contingent  events,  and  with  regard  to  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  every  man.  It  is  effential,  therefore,  to  thefe, 
and  efpecially  to  the  laft,  that  there  fliould  be  particular  pro- 
vidences 
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vidences  to  take  care  of  rational  beings  in  every  particular 
cafe  which  there  are  not,  and  to  make  a  due  diftribution 
of  good  and  evil  among  them  conftantly,  becaufe  any  one 
inftance  to  the  contrary  is  inconfiftent  with  God's  moral 
attributes,  and  fliakes  the  belief  of  his  exiftence.  He  go- 
verns, therefore,  by  particular  providences,  and  provides  by 
them  for  particular  cafes  that  are  not  provided  for  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  a  general  providence.  Be  it  fo.  All  you  afk 
is  granted.  Are  you  reconciled  to  the  juftice  of  God's  go- 
vernment? Are  you  fatisfied  .f*  By  no  means,  reply  thefe  di- 
vines, and  fuch  theifls  as  Wollaston.  Thefe  particular  pro- 
vidences are  exercifed  fo  rarely,  fo  fecrelly,  or  fome  how  or 
other  fo  ineffedually,  that  his  government  continues  liable  to 
the  fame  charge  of  injuftice,  and  cannot  be  reconciled  to  his 
attributes,  and  to  the  eternal  reafon  of  things,  w'ithout  the 
help  of  an  hypothecs,  which  it  is  but  rcafonable  we  fliould 
make  to  diflinguifli  ourfelves  from  the  atheiftical  tribe,  and 
to  juftify  that  God,  whom  we  accufed  in  concert  with  them, 
whilft  our  alliance  lafted,  and  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  it 
extended. 

After  this,  will  it  not  be  permitted  me  to  fay,  that  if  thefe 
men  do  not  blafpheme  direilly,  little  lefs  than  blafphemy, 
nay  blafphemy  itfelf  is  deduced  diredlly  by  their  allies  from, 
the  principles  they  lay  down  ?  1  will  fay  this  at  leaft,  that 
they  talk  prophanely,  and  argue  prefumptuouily,  in  very 
devout  and  fometimcs  in  very  modeft  terms.  Will  it  not 
be  permitted  me  to  fay,  that  thefe  men  feem  to  be  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  what  the  ringleaders  of  fadion  are  in  a  ftate? 
Men  would  be  angels,  and  we  fee  in  Mili  on  that  an.o-els 
would  be  gods.  The  pretenfions  of  men  are  exorbitant,  yet 
all  they  demand  is  prefumed  to  be  of  right,  and  whatever 
falls  fhort  of  their  demands  to  be  a  denial  of  a  riaht  founded  in 
.    Vol.  V.  O  o  o  the 
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the  original  inftitution  of  his  government  by  God  ;  for  of  any 
original  contra6l  or  covenant  between  him  and  man,  except 
that  which  the  Jews  boaft  he  made  with  their  anceftors, 
we  never  heard.  Tho'  divines  talic  fometimes  of  a  covenant, 
which  they  are  pleafed  to  call  of  grace.  To  finifli  this  allufion, 
let  me  add  that  when  fa<5lions  devife  expedients  to  redrefs  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complain,  they  are  commonly 
fuch  as  feem  to  redrefs,  rather  than  redrefs,  and  as  make- 
the  fovereign  little  amends  for  all  the  violence  they  have 
offered  to  his  prerogative,,  and  for  all  they  have  faid  and  done 
againfl:  him. 


Lxirr. 

IT  is  high  time  that  we  fhould  have  recourfe  to  a  better 
authority  than  that  of  man,  to  the  authority  of  God« 
himfelf ;  that  we  fhould  conlider  how  he  has  made  us,  and 
in  what  circumftances  he  has  placed  us ;  that  we  fbould. 
declare  what  he  has  done  to  be  agreeable  to  his  infinite  wif- 
dom,  and  to  all  his  other  perfections,  becaufe  he  has  done  it; 
and  that  we  fhould  prepare  our  minds  to  be  grateful  and  re- 
figned.  To  lead  us  then  into  this  track  of  thought,  let  it  be 
obferved  that  the  phaenomena  of  nature,  the  greateft  and: 
the  mofl  minute,  eftablifh  the  dodrine  of  final  caufes,  and, 
therefore,  the  intelligence  of  the  firft  caufe,  by  innumerable 
proofs  which  are  at  all  times  obvious  to  our  fenfes.  Many  of 
thefe  proofs  amount  to  geometrical  certainty  ;  fince  a  multi- 
tude of  things,  which  might  be  made  in  manners  and  placed, 
in  pofitions  almoft  infinite,  are  fo  made,  fo  placed,  fo  con- 
trived that  they  are  vifibly  appropriated  to  the  particular  ufes 
to  which  they  ferve,  and  to  no  other.  If  the  fcheme  of  par- 
ticular providences  was  fupported  by  proofs  like  thefe,  no 
7  reafon- 
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reafonable  man  could  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it.  But  it  is  not  fo 
fupported.  The  fads  are  often  wholly  uncertain,  or  mingled 
up  with  fabulous  circumftances,  or  diftinguifhed,  without  rea- 
ibn,  from  thofe  which  happen  under  the  direction  of  a  general 
providence,  by  fuperflition  and  artifice,  fo  that  proofs  of  the 
falfity  of  particular  providences  are  in  proportion  as  frequent  as 
thofe  of  the  reality  of  final  caufes.  We  are  juftified,  therefore, 
in  affirming  one,  and  in  not  affirming  the  other,  whilft  they 
who  affirm  both  are  juftified  by  their  proceeding  in  affirming 
neither.  They  affirm  the  dodrine  of  final  caufes  often  on  proofs 
which  the  phaenomena  contradidl,  and  which  the  do<5lrine  efta- 
bliffied  independently  of  them  does  not  want.  They  affirm 
that  of  particular  providences  without  any  proofs  which  the 
phaenomena  furnifh. 

--""The  two  affijmed  propofitions  I  have  mentioned  fo  often, 
that  man  is  the  final  caufe  of  the  world,  and  that  the  com- 
munication of  happincfs  to  him  is  the  final  caufe  of  his  crea- 
tion, are  mofl  certainly  falfe,  as  the  fcheme  of  particular  pro- 
vidences that  force  the  laws  of  nature  is  no  doubt,  and  as  that 
may  be  which  fuppofes  thefe  providences  exercifed  in  a  man- 
ner agreeable  to  thefe  laws.  That  the  world  is  fitted  in  many 
refpeds  to  be  the  habitation  of  men,  or  that  men  are  fitted 
for  this  habitation,  is  true.  But  will  it  follow,  even  from  the 
firft,  that  the  world,  therefore,  was  made  for  the  fake  of  man, 
any  more  than  it  will  follow  that  it  was  made  for  any  other 
fpecies  of  animals,  for  of  all  whom,  according  to  their  feveral 
natures,  it  is  equally  well  fitted,  and  for  of  all  whom  we  may  be- 
lieve on  this  account,  very  reafonably,  that  it  was  made  as  well 
as  for  us?  It  is  as  well  fitted  for  Bownce  as  for  you,  with 
refpeft  to  phyfical  nature,  and  with  refpedt  to  moral  nature, 
BowNCE  has  little  to  do  beyond  hearkening  to  the  fiill  whif- 
pers,   the  fecret  fuggeftions,  and  the  fudden  influences  of  in- 

O  o  o   2  ftindt. 
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ftin<9:^  In  tlie  works  of  men,  the  mofl:  complicated  fchemes 
producCj  very  hardly  and  very  uncertainly,  one  iingle  efFedft 
In  the  works  of  God,  one  iingle  fcheme  produces  a  multitude 
of  different  effe6ts,  and  anfwers  an  immenfe  variety  of  pur- 
pofes.  Whatever  was  the  final  caufe  of  the  world,  whatever 
motive  (for  we  muft  fpeak  after  the  manner  of  men)  the 
lirfl  caufe  had  to  create  it,  which  motive  could  not  arife  from 
any  thing  without  himfelf,  and  mull:  be,  therefore,  refolved 
into  his  mere  will  j  we  conceive  ealily  that  infinite  wifdom 
which  determined,  and  infinite  power  which  executed  the 
plan  of  the  univerfe,  had  fome  fecondary,  fome  inferior  regard 
in  making  this  and  every  other  planet,  to  all  the  creatures  that 
were  to  inhabit  them,  tho'  neither  any  of  thefe  creatures  nor 
all  of  them  were,  in  a  proper  fenfe,  the  final  caufes  for  which 
thcfe  planets  were  created.  When  we  look  down  on  other 
animals,  we  difcern  a  diftance,  but  a  very  meafurable  diftance 
between  us  and  them.  When  we  look  up  to  our  common 
Creator,  the  diflance  is  immeafurable,  for  it  is  infinite.  In 
the  lirfl:  view,  as  we  have  fome  fuperiority,  we  are  ready  to 
claim  a  preference  due  to  us  over  them.  But  in  the  fecond^ 
and  relatively  to  God,  we  can  boaffc  of  no  fuch  claim.  As 
the  diftance  is  infinite  from  them,  fo  it  is  from  us,  to  him  ; 
for  there  are  no  degrees  of  more  or  lefs  in  infinite. 

;  This  reflection  alone  fhould  have  kept  philofophers  within 
the  bounds  of  modefty.  But  neither  this  reflexion,  nor  a  great 
many  others,  which  inward  confcioufnefs  and  outward  obfer- 
vation  fuggefl,  have  been  able  to  do  it.  No  men  have  rea- 
foned  fo  dogmatically  about  the  divine  nature  and  perfeftions, 
nor  have  fuppofed  them  fo  much  on  a  level  with  human  con- 
ceptions, as  the  philofophers  and  divines  who  have  talked  the 
moft,  and  the  moft  inconfiftently  by  confequence,  of  their  in- 
comprehenfibility.  Some  of  the  heathens  afTerted  the  foul  of 
7  .  man 
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man  to  be  a  participation  of  the  divinity,  or  an  emanation  from 
it.  Chriftians  have  been  very  little  more  modeft.  St.  Austin 
taught,  that  the  foul  of  man  is  the  higheft  of  created  beings, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  fuperior,  except  the  Creator  himfelf; 
and  the  philofophers,  we  fpeak  of  here,  teach  that  God's  man- 
ner of  knowing,  a  fecret  as  impenetrable  as  his  manner  of  being, 
is  the  fame  as  ours,  that  he  knows  by  ideas,  and  that  without 
them  he  could  not  have  m.ade,  nor  could  govern  what  he  has 
made*.  The  vanity  of  being  rational,  a  title  they  afcribe  to 
God  as  well  as  to  man,  turns  their  heads.  But  what  is  their 
rationality  ?  The  firft  principles  of  all  their  knowledge  are  not 
common  to  God  and  them,  but  to  them  and  to  the  beafts  of 
the  field.  The  improvements  they  make,  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, beyond  their  fellow-creatures,  are  owing  to  this,  that 
they  have  better,  and,  perhaps,  more  intelledual  faculties  than 
the  others,  as  the  others  have  better,  and,  perhaps,  more  cor- 
poreal fenfes  than  they  have.  The  reafon  of  this  difference 
feems  to  be,  that  fuch  improvements  in  knowledge  are  necef- 
fary  to  the  well-being  of  men,  to  their  ftation,  and  to  their 
deftination,  as  are  not  neceffary  to  thofe  of  other  animals.  This 
reafon  will  appear,  I  think,  true,  if  we  confider  that  as  far 
as  thefe  improvements  are  neceffary  to  the  purpofes  I  have 
mentioned,  they  are  eafy  ;  the  knowledge  we  acquire  by  them 
is  real,  and  rationality  is  a  perfedion  in  our  nature  :  whereas 
in  proportion  to  the  attempts  we  make  to  carry  them  beyond 
this  point,  they  grow  harder  and  harder,  our  knowledge  grows 
lefs  and  lefs  real,  till  it  terminates  in  mere  conjedlure,  or  in 
manifeft  error,  and  this  very  rationality  becomes  an  impcr- 
feftion  in  our  nature,  or  gives,  as  it  gave  to  Cotta,  a  pre- 
tence to  call  it  fo. 

*  Vid.  Maleb» 

This 
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This  might  be  illuftrated  by  many  examples,  by  that  of 
religion  particularly.  Man  is  a  religious  as  well  as  a  focial 
creature,  made  to  know  and  to  adore  his  Creator,  to  difcover 
and  to  obey  his  will,  to  conform  himfelf,  not  to  an  imaginary 
abftradl  rcafon  of  things,  but  to  that  renfon  which  refults  from 
his  own  conftitution,  and  from  the  conftitution  of  the  fyfteni 
to  which  he  belongs,  whereby  many  things  indifferent  in  them- 
felves  and  no  way  obligatory  on  other  animals,  ceafe  to  be  in- 
different, and  are  obligatory  on  him.  Thus  far  the  principles 
of  religion,  and  the  duties  of  it  are  cafy  to  be  known  ;  and  if 
the  one  were  known,  and  the  other  known  and  pradlifed 
only  thus  far,  it  would  have,  in  great  meafure  at  leaft,  it's 
genuine  effedl.  But  men  have  not  been  content  with  this 
knowledge.  Artificial  theology  and  fuperftition  have  per- 
plexed the  principles,  and  overloaded  the  duties  of  it,  till  it 
is  grown  unintelligible,  and  in  many  inftances  impradicable, 
or  unfit  to  be  pradlifed. 

Greater  powers  of  reafon,  and  means  of  knowledge  have 
been  meafured  out  to  us  than  to  other  animals,  that  we  might 
be  able  to  fulfil  the  fuperior  purpofes  of  our  deftination, 
whereof  religion  is,  no  doubt,  the  chief.  But  they  have  been 
meafured  out  to  us  thus  far,  and  no  further,  whilft  in  thofe 
inferior  purpofes  (for  fuch  we  ought  to  efteem  them)  that 
regard  animal  life,  other  creatures  have  by  nature  thv^  advan- 
tage over  men.  The  elevation  and  pre-eminence  of  our  fpe- 
cies  confift  in  the  former  alone.  But  tho'  they  are  great,  they 
do  not  take  us  out  of  the  clafs  of  animality  ;  and  the  meta- 
phyfician  who  fancies  himfelf  wrapped  up  in  pure  intelledl, 
and  even  abftraded  from  his  material  part,  will  feel  hunger  and 
thirft:,  and  roar  out  in  a  fit  of  the  flone.  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing the  condition  of  mankind  as  unhappy  as  the  fame  writers, 

who 
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who  maintain  that  the  world  was  made  for  the  fake  of  man, 
and  man  merely  to  have  happinefs  communicated  to  him,  re- 
prefent  it  to  be.  But  yet  I  am  perfuaded,  and  fo  muft  every 
man  be  who  is  capable  of  reflecHiion,  that  his  condition  would 
have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is,  if  the  hypothefis  of 
thefe  men  had  been  true.  In  fhort,  without  regard  to  the 
exaggerations  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who  makes  the  human  ftate 
as  defpicable  as  he  can,  we  fhall  find  fufficient  reafon  to  fay, 
on  our  own  obfervation  of  the  progrefs  of  human  life,  and 
not  of  the  beginnings  of  it  only,  how  mad  are  men  when  they 
entertain  fuch  high  opinions  of  their  own  elevation,  and  think 
themfelves  born  to  be  proud  !  "  Heu  dementiam  ab  his  initiis 
"  exiftimantium  ad  fuperbiam  fe  genitos*!. 


LXiv: 

THO*"  God  does  not  govern  the  world  by  particular  pro- 
vidences, and  tho'  it  feems  to  be  contrary  to  what  in- 
finite wifdom  has  eftablifhed  that  he  fhould,  yet  are  we  not,, 
nor  has  mankind  ever  been  without  God,  and  the  evident 
marks  of  his  providence  in  the  world.  Look  back,  as  far  as 
hiftory  and  tradition  give  you  any  light.  Confider  the  prefent 
courfe  of  things  in  the  phyfical  and  moral  fyftems.  Which 
way  foever  you  turn  yourfcif,  you  will  meet  with  God,  "  Deum 
"  videbis  occurrentem  tibi -f,"  and  may  fay  to  the  divine 
what  the  good  man,  whom  Socrates  mentions  in  his  ec- 
clefiaftical  hiftory,  faid  to  the  philofopher  J,  my  book  is  the 
nature  of  things,  which  is  always  at  hand  when  J  am  defirous 
to  read  the  words  of  God  :  "mens  liber,  o  philofophc,  eft: 
"  natura  rerum,   quas  quidem  praefto  eft  quoties  Dei  verba  le- 

*  Plin.  L.  7.  f  SEN.-de  Bentf.  f.  L,  4. 
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"*'  o-ere  iibucric"  Wluit  we  read  In  that  book  is  undoubtedly 
the  word  of  God,  and  in  that  we  (liall  find  no  foundation  for 
a  fcheme,  like  this,  of  particular  providences.  We  fhall  find 
that  the  courfe  of  things  has  been  always  the  fame  ;  that  na- 
tional virtue  and  national  vice  have  always  produced  national 
happinefs  and  national  mifery  in  a  due  proportion,  and  are,  by 
confequence,  the  great  fandions,  as  it  is  faid  above,  of  the  law 
of  nature.  We  fhall  find  that  thefe  fmdions  are  fufiicient,  in 
terrorem,  to  the  colle6live  bodies  of  men,  and  that  the  puniiln- 
ment  of  individuals  is  left  to  the  difcipline  of  thole  laws  which 
every  fociety  makes  for  it's  own  fake,  and  which  are  luggcfled 
by  the  law  of  nature,  to  prevent,  by  private  punifliments,  the 
crrowth  of  public  misfortunes.  We  iliall  find  that  he,  who 
made,  preferves  the  world,  and  governs  it  on  the  fime  prin- 
ciples, and  according  to  the  fame  invariable  laws  which  he 
impofed  at  firft.  Invariable  they  are,  no  doubt :  and  that 
difference  of  events,  which  gives  occafion  to  the  difl:in6tion  of 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
effect  of  them.  Comets,  nay  eclipfes,  were  thought  to  be 
-extraordinary  apparitions  that  portended  extraordinary  events, 
till  experience  and  obfervation  made  them  familiar,  and  aftro- 
nomers  began  to  calculate  their  returns. 

The  laws  we  fpeak  of  are  fo  truly  invariable,  that  the  fame 
face  of  nature  and  the  fame  courfe  of  things  have  been  prc- 
ferved  from  the  firft,  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  fame  general  providence.  The  celeftial  bodies 
moved  in  the  fame  order  five  or  ten  thoufand  years  ago  that 
they  move  now.  The  inanimate  parts  of  our  globe,  the  vege- 
table and  the  animal  world  have  been  conftituted,  maintained, 
and  propagated  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  whatever  difference 
the  moft  antient  patriarchs,  or  the  firft  of  men,  if  they 
were  to  come  into  life  again,  might  find  in  the  works  of  art, 

they 
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they  would  find  none  in  thofe  oF  nature  :  fo  that,  wlien  a  great 
philofopher  fays  that  Adam  would  find  a  new  world,  he  muft 
be  underftood  to  mean  that  the  firfi  of  men  would  find  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  old  one  difcovered,  as  we  fay  that  Colum- 
bus found  a  new  world  when  he  difcovered  America.  Thefe 
laws,  tho'  they  are  invariable,  are  general  too,  and  as  fuch  they 
admit  of  much  contingency.  Matter,  as  we  conceive  it,  is 
purely  pafiive,  can  a6l  no  othervvife  than  it  is  adled  upon  ac- 
cording to  the  firft  impreffions  of  motion  that  were  given  by 
the  firft  mover,  and  is,  therefore,  lefs  liable  to  contingency, 
becaufe  more  immediately,  and  more  abfolutely  under  the 
influence  of  thofe  laws  by  which  the  motion  of  it,  the  firft  gF 
fecond  caufes,  is  continued.  The  firft  gleams  of  thought  ap- 
pear ip  our  animal  fyftem,  and  wirh  them  the  povv'crs  of  wil- 
ling, and  of  beginning  motion.  Thought  improves,  and  the 
exercife  of  thefe  powers  grows  more  frequent,  and  more  con- 
nderable,  as  the  fyftem  rifes.  As  it  rifes,  therefore,  there  is, 
more  room  for  contingency  of  events  under  the  general  and- 
invariable  laws  impofed  on  the  whole  kind,  or  on  the  parti- 
cular fpecies.  But  in  no  fpecies  is  there  fo  much  room  of 
this  fort  as  in  the  human.  Other  animals  feem  to  aft  more 
agreeably  to  the  laws,  each  of  his  own  nature,  and  more  uni- 
formly than  man,  by  that  fecret  determination  of  the  will 
which  is  knowabie  only  by  it's  eficcts,  like  every  other  kind 
of  force,  which  we  call  inftincr,  and  which  may  anfvver  in  na- 
tural influences,  to  what  the  divines  call  grace  in  thofe  that 
they  iuppofe  to  be  fupernatural.  This  influence,  whatever  it 
be,  is,  I  think,  more  extenfive  and  more  durable  in  other 
animals  than  in  us.  It  fervcs  them  m  more  particulars,  and 
feems  to  have  the  iolc  direction  oi  their  condudl  through  life. 
It  has,  at  leaft,  the  principal  direction,,  even  in  thofe  of  them^ 
in  whom  we  perceive  fome  giimmicrings  of  rationality,  and' 
fome  partial  indications  of  a  moral  nature. 

Vol.  V.  P  p  p  But 
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Bejt  now  in  man,  inflindl  does  no  more  than  point  out 
the  firfl:  rudiments  of  the  law  of  his  nature.  Reafon  does, 
or  fliould  do  the  reft.  Reafon,  inftrudled  by  experience,  fhews 
the  law,  and  the  fandlions  of  it,  which  are  as  invariable  and  as 
uniform  as  the  law;  for  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world,  and 
among  all  the  focieties  of  men,  the  well-being  or  the  ill-being 
of  thefe  focieties,  and,  therefore,  of  all  mankind  has  borne  a 
conftant  proportion  to  the  obfervatioa  or  negledt  of  it.  God 
has  given  to  his  human  creatures  the  materials  of  phyfical 
and  moral  happinefs,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  in  the  phyfical  and 
moral  conftitution  of  things.  He  has  given  them  faculties, 
and  powers  neceflliry  to  collect  and  apply  thefe  materials, 
and  to  carry  on  the  work,  of  which  reafon  is  the  archi- 
tcd:,  as  far  as  thefe  materials,  thefe  faculties,  thefe  powers, 
and  the  fkill  of  this  archited  admit.  This  the  Creator  has 
done  for  us.  What  we  fhall  do  for  ourfelves  he  has  left 
to  the  freedom  of  our  eledions;  for  free-will  feems  fo  effential 
to  rational  beings,  that  1  prefurne  we  cannot  conceive  any  fuch 
to  be  without  it,  tho'  we  eaiily  conceive  them  reftrained  in 
the  execution  of  what  they  will.  This  plan  is  that  of  divine 
wifdom ;  and  whatever  our  imaginations  may  fuggeft,  we 
know  nothing  more  particular,  and,  indeed,  nothing  at  all 
more  of  the  conftitution  and  order  of  the  human  fyftem,  nor 
of  the  difpenfations  of  providence,   than  this. 

Agreeably  to  this  plan,  men  have  been  every  where  in- 
tent to  procure  to  themfelves  all  the  phyfical  comforts  of  life, 
and  folicitous  to  defend  them.felves  againft  all  the  phyfical  evils. 
In  the  firft,  they  have  fucceeded  every  where  fo  well  that  they 
enjoy,  not  only  the  neceftaries  and  comforts,  but  the  lux- 
uries of  life;  for  there  is  the  luxury  of  Scythians  as  well  as  of 
Sybarites,   of  Americans   as  well  as  of  Europeans,  and  of  the 
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cottage  as  well  as  of  the  palace.  In  the  fecond,  as  in  the  firfl:,. 
and  in  every  human  invention  and  inftitiition,  there  is  fome- 
thing  that  is  imperfed:,  fomething  that  falls  fhort  of  the  end 
that  we  propofc,  by  defe6t  of  knowledge,  or  by  defedt  of 
power.  But  even  in  this,  the  fuccefs  of  mankind  has  been 
great ;  fince  they  have  found  means  univerfally,  even  the  moft 
favage  have  found  them,  to  prevent  or  to  cure  many  of 
thofe  phylical  evils  to  which  they  ftand  expofed,  and  to 
alleviate  thofe  which  they  can  neither  prevent  nor  cure. 
This  has  been  done  varioufly  and  by  flow  degrees,  but 
it  has  been  always  doing,  and  diftempers  were  cured  and 
many  phyfical  evils  averted  before  the  great  improvements 
of  experimental  philofophy  were  made.  They  are  fo,  even 
nov/,  in  countries  where  thefe  improvements  were  never' 
heard    of. 

jv^^  Agreeably  to  the  fame  plan,  moral  good  has  been  promo— 
'  ted,  moral  evil  has  been  reftrained,  and  the  general  ftate  of 
mankind  has  been  greatly  improved  in  this  refpedl,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  ;  tho'  in  this  refped:  many  more  and  more  frequent 
contingencies  are  to  be  guarded  againft  than  in  the  other,  be- 
caufe  they  arife  in  the  moral  fyftem  from  the  mofl:  uncertain 
principle  imaginable,  the  free-vvill  of  man  :  and  in  the  other 
they  are  fuch  alone  as  certain  laws  and  an  eftablifhed  order  of 
things  admit.  Phyfical  contingencies  are  rather  apparent  than 
real.  But  moral  contingencies  are  very  real,  and  yet  they  are 
guarded  againft  fo  well,  and  the  principles  and  practice  of 
morality  are  fo  well  maintained  in  the  feveral  focieties  of  men 
that  they  produce  no  great  diforders  in  thefe,  and  there  are  on- 
the  whole  vaftly  more  innocent  than  guilty  perfons. 
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AM  not  iincicqiiainlted  with  the  various  refinements  of  in- 
genious men,  about  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  Some 
of  th^m  have  afTumed  it  to  be  a  freedom  from  external  com- 
pulfion  only,  and  not  from  internal  neceflity.  Others  have 
alTumed  it  to  be  a  freedom  from  both ;  and  there  are  thofe 
who  ailign  not  only  freedom  to  the  will,  but  a  natural  indif- 
ference, which  is  not  excited  to  chufe,  becaufe  an  obje6l  is 
agreeable  antecedently  to  the  choice,  but  chufes  for  the  plea- 
fure  it  finds  in  chufing,  and  makes  the  obje6l  agreeable  by  this 
choice  *.  The  firft  feem  to  me  to  leave  neither  contingency, 
nor  virtue,  nor  vice  in  the  v/orld.  They  eflablifii  an  univerfal 
neceflity,  of  one  fort  at  leaf!:.  The  laft  feem  to  me  to  transfer 
in  fome  fort  to  man,  what  belongs  to  God.  There  is  an 
agent,  no  doubt,  who  makes  things  good  and  agreeable  by 
chufing  them,  and  who  is  not  determined  to  his  choice  ab 
extra,  by  any  pre-exiflent  goodnefs  in  obje6ls.  But  this  agent 
is  not  that  paffive  creature  man,  who  ads,  when  he  does  adl, 
according  to  the  contingent  impreflions  of  outward  obje(51s  on 
him,  or  according  to  thofe  remote  objects  which  his  imagina- 
tion reprefents  to  him  ;  for  in  this  Icene  alone,  and  a  large 
on<;  it  is,  free-will  does,  and  1  fuppofe  can,  exercife  itfelf. 
The  fecond  opinion  is  fo  evidently  true,  that  I  cannot  con- 
ceive it  would  have  been  liable  to  any  contradiction  •,  if  philo- 
fophers  had  not  done  in  this  cafe,  what  they  do  in  many,  if 
they  had  not  rendered  what  is  clear,  obfcure  by  explanations, 
and  what  is  certain,  problematical  by  engraftments. 

Into  thefe  fubtil  and  perplexed  difquifitions  I  have  no  de- 
fign  to  enter  with  them.      I  write  to  you,   and  for  you  ;    and 

*  Vid.  King  de  Orig.  Mali. 
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you  would  think  yourfelf  little  obliged  to  me,  if  I  took  the 
pains  of  explaining  in  profe,  what  you  would  not  think  it  ne- 
cefTary  to  explain  in  verfe,  and  in  the  charader  of  a  poetical 
philoibpher,  who  may  dwell  in  generalities.  But  befides  this, 
I  have  another  reafon,  which  would  weigh  with  me  on  every 
other  as  well  as  on  this  occafion.  I  fear  to  go  out  of  my 
depth,  in  founding  imaginary  fords  that  are  real  gulphs,  and 
wherein  many  of  the  tallefl:  philofophers  have  been  drowned, 
whilft  none  of  them  ever  got  over  to  the  fcience  they  had  in 
view.  Here  even  Locke,  that  cautious  philofopher,  was  loft; 
and  here  they  who  have  followed  and  refuted  him,  like  thofe 
who  went  before  them  all,  have  fucceeded  no  better:  fo  true 
is  that  faying  of  Montagne,  when  men  attempt  to  carry  know- 
ledge far,  "  tout  finit  dans  I'eblouiffement,"  the  fight  is 
dazzled,  and  nothing  is  feen  clearly. 

Instead  of  confulting  thefe  writers,  therefore,  let  us  con- 
fult  ourfelves.  Let  us  at  leaft  attend  to  them  no  further,  than 
our  inward  refledion  and  our  intuitive  knowledg-e  confirm 
their  opinions.  The  material  world  is  an  immenfe  fcene. 
Numbers  of  men,  and  numbers  of  ages  have  been  employed 
to  acquire  knowledge  ;  and,  where  this  has  fallen  fliort,  to 
make  hypothefes,  fometimes  ufeful,  concerning  the  conffitution 
of  it,  and  the  laws  according  to  which  bodies  acl  on  bodies,  in 
order  to  apply  them  to  the  fcrvice  of  mankind.  No  man's 
experience  can  inftruft  him  fufficiently  in  this  Icience,  even 
for  the  moft  ordinary  ufes  of  life.  Every  one  muft  lean  on 
that  of  others,  the  illiterate  univcrfally,  and  the  moft  learne,d 
in  many  parts ;  fince  no  one  of  them  is  able  to  embrace  and 
cultivate  alike  the  whole.  But  knowledge  of  the  intelledual 
world  is  more  confined  as  to  the  principles  of  it,  and,  there- 
fore, lefs  confined  as  to  the  perfons  equally  capable  of  acquir- 
ing all  the  real  knowledge  that  is  to  be  acquired  about  it.     I 
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fay,  real  knowledge ;  becaufe  hypothefes,  which  are  often  adr-. 
niitted  very  reafonably  and  very  ufefully  in  one  cafe,  have  no 
pretence  to  be  admitted  in  the  other.  Phyfical  hypothefes, 
which  go  beyond  knowledge,  but  are  founded  on  it,  may  be 
admitted,  not  only  becaufe  we  muft  accept  probability  for  cer- 
tainty on  many  occafions  always,  but  becaufe  when  we  accept 
it  in  thefe  cafes,  we  accept  it,  as  it  were,  pro  interim.  None 
of  the  phsenomena  ftand  in  oppojQtion  to  the  prefent  probabi- 
lity, and  they  all  lie  open  to  future  difcoveries  ;  fo  that  by 
the  fame  means,  by  which  we  attain  to  this  probability,  we 
may  attain  hereafter  to  certainty,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
former  can  be  convidled  of  no  error.  The  hypothefes  of  me- 
taphylicians  are  very  different  from  thefe.  They  are  often 
framed  in  direct  contradidion  to  the  phasnomena :  and  if 
they  are  fo  once,  they  mufi:  be  fo  always ;  for  the  pha^nomena 
are,  in  this  cafe,  always  the  fame,  no  new  ones  arife,  and 
there  are  no  means  of  further  difcoveries.  The  phrenomena 
of  our  intellectual  fyftem  lie  in  a  narrow  compafs,  for  the 
whole  fyftem  is  within  us,  and  we  have  but  to  turn  our  eyes 
inward  to  have  intuitive  knowledge  of  it.  Moral  philofophers 
may  draw  different  corollaries  from  the  known  operations  of 
the  mind,  determinations  of  the  will,  and  motives  of  human 
adions :  but  nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  the  attempts  of 
metaphyficians,  to  fhew,  by  tedious  abftradl  reafoning,  what 
the  internal  phaenomena  in  themfelves  are,  inftead  of  appeal- 
ing to  our  intuitive  confcious  knowledge  of  them.  They 
would  not  be  a  jot  more  ridiculous,  if  they  attempted  to  de- 
monftrate,  moft  philofophically,  to  a  man  whofe  eyes  are  open, 
what  thofe  objeds  are  which  he  fees  or  may  fee,  at  a  due 
diftance,  and  through  a  proper  medium. 

I  have  faid  fomething  here  and  there  in  thefe  minutes,  al- 
ready, concerning  the  principles  of  our  moral  fyftem,  in  order 
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to  fliew  how  it  may  be  and  how  it  has  been  improved,  and 
to  juftify  the  providence  of  God  on  this  head,  as  well  as  on  that 
of  our  phyfical  fyftem.  In  this  place,  let  it  be  obferved  to  the 
fame  purpofe  again,  that,  altho'  the  human  will  be  free  from 
external  compulfion  and  internal  neceffity,  yet  it  is  liable  to 
be  determined  often  by  fenfible  and  intelledual  afFedions;  for 
I  fhall  not  make  the  diftindion  Seneca  makes,  between 
affections  and  the  principia  prseludentia  affedibus  I  am 
confcious  that  this  is  fo,  for  I  am  confcious  that  I  have  de- 
termined too  often,  in  compliance  with  my  appetite,  and  in 
favor  of  pleafure,  regardlefs  of  happinefs,  not  only  againft  mv 
reafon  in  general,  but  againfl  the  immediate,  the  inftantaneous 
adl  of  my  underftanding  :  as  I  am  likewife  confcious  that  I 
have  determined  fometimes,  and  I  wifli  I  had  done  fo  much 
oftener,  in  comphance  with  my  reafon,  and  in  favor  of  hap- 
pinefs, not  only  againft  my  appetite,  but  againft  my  appetite 
excited  by  an  immediate  objcdt.  I  am  not  more  certain  that 
I  exift,  than  I  am  that  all  this  is  true  :  and  ftnce  it  is  true  of 
me,  I  conclude  that  it  is  fo,  in  fome  degree  or  other,  of  all 
mankind.  Now,  amidft  the  contino-encies  that  muft  arife  from 
this  conftitution  of  every  individual  in  the  complicated  affairs 
of  his  life,  and  in  that  diverftty  of  relations  in  which  he  ftands, 
I  need  not  go  about  to  prove,  that  the  odds  will  be  always  on 
the  fide  of  appetite,  from  which  aft'edions  arife,  as  affedtions 
grow  up  afterwards  into  paftions,  vvhich  reafon  cannot  quite 
fubdue  in  the  ftrongeft  minds,  and  by  which  £he  is  perpetually 
fubdued  in  the  weakeft.  Had  the  all-wife  Creator  implanted 
in  every  man  a  moral  fenfe,  which  may  be  acquired  in  fome 
fort  by  long  habits  of  virtue,  and  the  warmth  of  true  philofb- 
phical  devotion,  but  which  it  is  vvhimftcal  to  aftume  to  be 
natural ;  had  he  done  more,  had  he  determined  men  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  as  he  has  to  the  prefervation  of  their  beings, 
by  irreftftible  inftind^^  or  had  he  appointed  particular  provi- 
I  dences 
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dences  for  particular  men,  to  make  them  good  and  to  reward 
them  for  being  fo ;  there  would  have  been  in  the  freedom 
of  human  will  no  chance  for  immorality,  or  rather  this  freedom 
would  have  been  taken  from  us  in  all  occurrences  of  a  moral 
nature  by  the  internal  neceflity  of  fuch  an  inftindt,  or  the  ex- 
ternal compuliion  of  fuch  providences.  But  no  one  of  thefe 
methods,  which  felf-fu£Bcient  philofophers  have  thought  itne- 
cefTary  that  God  fhould  take  to  fecure  the  moral  happinefs  of 
mankind,  by  fecuring  in  all  events  the  morality  of  individuals, 
has  appeared  neceffary  to  the  purpofes  of  divine  wifdom.  It 
is  plain  by  the  whole  courfe  of  God's  providence,  that  he  re- 
gards his  human  crea,turcs  collecStively,  not  individually,  how 
worthy  foever  every  one  of  th.em  deems  himfelf  to  be  a  parti- 
cular objed:  of  the  divine  care.  He  has  given  them  indiffe- 
rently, and  in  common,  the  means  of  arriving  at  happinefs  in 
their  moral,  as  in  their  phylical  ftate  ;  and  has  left  it  to  them 
to  improve  thefe  means,   that  they  may  obtain  this  end. 

In  this  refpe^  he  has  dealed  with  them  alike  in  both. 
But  the  progrefs  of  thefe  improvements  is  very  different.  It 
goes  from  individuals  to  colle6live  bodies  in  one  cafe,  and 
from  coUedtive  bodies  to  individuals  in  the  other.  Particular 
men  have  made  difcoveries,  and  invented  arts  beneficial  to 
the  whole  fpecies.  The  generality  has  adopted  them.  Their 
immediate  utility  has  maintained  them  in  practice,  and  ap- 
petite and  reafon  have  confpired  to  fet  the  undivided  force  of 
felf-love  on  their  fide.  But  our  improvements  in  morality 
have  always  had,  and  muft  always  have  a  very  different  pro- 
grefs. Some  few  particular  men  may  difcover,  explain,  and 
prefs  upon  others,  by  advice  and  example,  the  moral  obliga- 
tions that  are  incumbent  on  all.  This  alone  will  have  little 
effedl,  and  our  moral  ftate  will  be  little  improved  by  it.  This 
improvement,  therefore,  in  themfelves  and  in  others  is  not 
I  trufted 
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trufted  to  the  reafon  of  particular  men.  It  is  a  principal  ob- 
je6l  of  the  univerfal  reafon  of  mankind.  For  this  purpofe  go- 
vernments have  been  inftituted,  laws  have  been  made,  cuftoms 
have  been  eftablifhed,  children  have  been  trained  up  to  mora- 
lity by  education,  and  men  have  been  deterred  from  immo- 
rality by  various  punifLments,  which  human  juftice  inflicts. 
When  thefe  means  are  employed  effedually  in  any  fociety  of 
men,  the  moral  ftate  of  that  fociety  is  happy.  When  they 
are  employed  ineffedlually,  which  muft  be  always  the  fault  of 
thofe  to  whom  government  is  committed,  the  ftate  of  that 
fociety  is  miferable.  Individuals  are  the  objeds  of  human 
juftice:  focieties  of  men,  of  divine  juftice.  When  the  former  is 
not  exercifed  effectually,  the  latter  is ;  and  no  phyiical  caufes 
produce  their  effeds  more  naturally,  nor  more  furely,  than 
general  depravity  produces  general  mifery. 


LXVI. 

SUCH  is  the  conftitution  of  things,  and  fuch  the  divine 
(Economy  in  the  government  of  mankind.  God  has 
given  us  the  defire  of  happinefs  and  the  means  of  attaining  to 
it.  He  has  given  us  faculties  fufficient  to  difcover,  and  to  im- 
prove,  thefe  means.  What  could  we  afk  more  of  a  beneficent 
Creator?  Let  us  adore  his  goodnefs,  and  his  juftice  (if  we  will 
afcribe  our  ideas  of  moral  attributes  to  him)  as  well  as  his  wif- 
dom,  and  his  power.  Let  us  give  him  thanks  for  beftowing 
exiftence  upon  us,  in  the  fyftem  to  which  we  belong;  vvhilft 
prophane  antitheiftical  writers  refufe  to  own,  that  he  himfelf 
exifts,  unlefs  there  be  another.  Our  ftate,  in  this  world,  is  a 
ftate  not  of  pure,  but  of  mixed,  happinefs.  As  we  are  mate- 
rial beings,  we  are  fubjed  to  generation  and  corruption,  and 
to  many  phyftcal  evils  that  arife  neceflarily  from  this  confti- 
VoL.  V.  Q^q  q  tution. 
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tution.  As  we  are  intelledlual  beings,  but  endowed  with  very 
imperfedt  intelligence,  we  are  liable  to  much  error,  and  to 
many  moral  evils,  that  arife  from  hence,  and  that  we  bring  on 
one  another.  If  this  were  our  cafe,  without  any  thing  more, 
the  human  ftate  would  be  very  deplorable  indeed  :  and  that  it 
is  our  cafe  we  fhould  be  induced  to  think,  if  we  gave 
credit  to  the  partial  reprefentations  of  divines  and  atheifts ;  one 
of  whom  defame,  and  the  other  deny,  the  Supreme  Being.  But 
our  own  experience,  our  own  reflediions,  and,  above  allj  the 
excellent  writings  of  thofe  who  apply  natural  philofophy  to 
confirm  and  improve  natural  religion,  will  lead  us  to  God,  by 
fenfible  demonftrations,  much  more  ftrongly,  than  the  others 
can  lead  us  from  him  by  metaphyfical  jargon,  and  theological 
declamation.  In  fhort,  however  mixed,  and  however  mode- 
rate the  general  happinefs  of  mankind  may  be,  it  is  real,  ani- 
mal happinefs  :  and  he  who  affirms  abfolute  non-exiftence 
preferable  to  exigence  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  ours,  like  the  perfons 
Pliny  alledges  *,  ''  qui  non  nafci  optimum  cenferent  aut 
"  quam  ocyfiime  aboleri,"  fcarcely  deferves  an  anfwer.  Let 
philofophers  carry  on  this  difpute  as  long  as  they  pleafe,  it 
muft  always  terminate  in  a  queftion  not  hard  to  refolve  ; 
<'  whether  it  was  moft  agreeable  to  the  wifdom  of  the  Creator, 
"  to  make  the  world  and  man  as  they  are  made  ;  or  to  make 
*'  the  former  a  wheel  unfit  to  roll  in  it's  place,  in  the  great 
"  machine  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  latter  a  creature  fo  fupe- 
^*  rior  to  his  aftual  rank  in  the  fcale  of  intelligent  beings,  that 
"  this  rank  muft  have  been  void,  and  the  fcale  imperfedl  ?" 

That  there  are  other  material  intelligent  creatures,  inha- 
bitants of  other  planets,  we  have  great  reafon  to  believe,  and 
none  to  doubt.     As  they  may  be  fuperior  to  us  in  their  na- 

*  Nat.  Hift.  L.  7.. 
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ture  and  objects,  in  their  feveral  degrees  lefs  unworthy  of  the 
divine  munificence,  fo  their  happinefs  may  be  greater  than 
ours.  Yet  thefe  creatures,  even  the  nobleft  of  them,  muft  be 
liable  to  fome  inconveniencies  at  leaft,  both  phyfical  and  moral. 
Angels  and  glorified  faints,  who  are  faid  to  live  with  God,  and, 
therefore,  above  the  reach  of  thofe  efieds  of  matter  and  mo- 
tion which  are  felt  in  other  fyftems,  can  be  alone  exempt  from 
the  firfl: :  and  whether  thefe  beings,  who  are  finite  flill  how- 
ever glorified,  can  be  exempt  from  the  latter,  theology  mud 
determine;  it  is  not  an  objed  of  common  fenfe.  Nay,  theo- 
logy has  already  determined  it,  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  angels  and 
archangels,  who  were  driven  from  heaven  for  their  ambition 
and  rebellion  againft  God.  Some  divines  there  are,  who  af- 
fume  that  the  expulfion  of  thefe  fuperior  beings  made  room 
for  men  ;  that  the  earth  is  a  nurfery  for  heaven ;  to  which  the 
eledl,  a  competent  number  of  whom  will  be  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  world,  are  to  be  admitted  :  and  that  as  crea- 
tures of  a  lower  clafs  are  encouraged  to  better  their  condition 
by  a  right  ufe  of  their  faculties,  according  to  this  oeconomy^ 
fo  thofe  of  an  higher,  the  higheft  of  created  beings,  are  deterred 
from  the  abufe  of  theirs.  They  may  abufe  thefe  faculties  then  : 
and  there  may  be  moral  evil,  even  in  heaven  *.  But  however 
all  this  may  be,  fince  infinite  wifdom  defigned  that  there  fhould 
be  various  orders  of  intelledlual  beings  in  the  plan  ot  the  un- 
verfe,  differently  placed,  differently  conftituted,  and  fome 
fuperior  to  others ;  it  will  follow,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  than  the  complaints  of  creatures  who  are  in  one  of 
thefe  orders,  that  they  are  not  in  another,  if,  in  truth,  there 
are  any  creatures,  except  men,  unrcafonable  enough  to  make 
fuch  complaints.  They  complain  of  their  own  conffitution, 
and  of  the  conftitution  of  the  fyftem  wherein  they  are  placed, 

*  Vid.  Notes  to  the  Treat,  de  Orig.  Mali.  C.  5.  Sec.  5. 
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as  loudly  as  if  the  Supreme  Being  was  obliged  in  juftice  to 
give  them  their  choice,  in  fome  inconceivable  manner,  how 
and  where  they  would  exift,  before  he  made  them  to  exift. 
They  complain  of  the  uniform  conduct  of  that  general  provi- 
dence which  is  over  all  his  works,  as  if  his  juftice,  repugnant, 
in  this  cafe,  to  his  wifdom,  required  that  he  fhould  govern 
creatures,  whom  he  brought  into  exiftence  that  they  might 
compofe  a  diftin6l  order,  and  complete  the  fcale  of  intelledual 
being,  in  a  manner  that  would  confound  the  feveral  orders, 
and  interrupt  the  fcale.  Some  have  condemned  the  creation, 
fome  the  government  of  the  world,  and  fome  both.  The 
difcoveries  made,  and  every  day  making,  in  natural  philofophy, 
have  fhewn  fo  many  things  which  were  thought  ufelefs,  or 
hurtful,  to  be  neceflary,  or  beneficial,  that  a  man  who 
fhould  talk  like  Lucretius,  and  others,  about  the  phyfical 
world,  would  be  at  this  time  ridiculous.  But  he  who  talks 
as  extravagantly  as  Cotta,  and  many  others,  about  the  moral 
world,  is  ftill  fure  to  be  heard  with  attention. 

That  creatures  fhould  cenfure  their  Creator,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  he  has  made  and  preferves,  would  appear 
furprifing  and  fhocking,  if  men  had  not  been  familiarized 
with  this  language.  But  how  fhould  they  not  be  familiarized 
with  it,  when  the  preachers  of  natural  and  revealed  religion 
have  been  the  loudefl:  in  holding  it,  tho'  not  the  firft  indeed, 
for  they  have  done  nothing  more  than  repeat  what  all  the 
atheifls,  from  Deaiocritus  and  Epicurus,  have  faid  ?  Like 
them,  they  have  infifted  much  on  what  they  afllime  that  God 
fhould  have  done,  and  has  not  done,  to  promote  and  fecure 
the  happinefs  of  his  human  creatures;  whilft  they  have  paffed 
over  lightly  what  he  has  been  pleafed  to  do,  for  both  thefe 
purpofes.  I  might  undertake  to  prove  that  Titus  and  Tra- 
jan  were  tyrants  of  the  Roman  empire  as  well  as  Nero,  by 
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the  fame  method  whereby  they  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
Supreme  Being  is  the  tyrant  of  the  world  he  governs.  They 
have  pufhed  fuch  arguments  on  this  fubjedl,  and  they  have 
pufhed  them  fo  far,  that  the  whole  tribe  of  thefe  writers^ 
like  WoLLASTON  and  Clarke  whom  I  have  mentioned,  do 
in  effed  renounce  the  God  whom  you  and  1  adore,  as  much 
as  the  rankeft  of  the  atheiftical  tribe.  Your  priefts,  and  our 
parfons,  will  exclaim  moft  pathetically,  and  rail  outrageoully, 
at  this  affertion  ;  but  have  a  little  patience,  and  I  will  prove 
it,  to  their  (liame,   to  be  true. 

That  there  is  room  for  much  contingency  in  the  phyfical 
and  moral  world,  under  the  diredion  of  a  general  providence, 
has  been  faid  already  ;  and  that,  amidft  thefe  contingencies, 
happinefs,  outward  happinefs  at  leaft,  may  fall  to  the  lot  of 
wicked,  and  outward  unhappinefs  to  that  of  good  men.  But 
then,  this  general  propofition  is  of  very  uncertain  application, 
too  uncertain,  by  far,  to  be  made  a  rule  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  difpenfations  of  providence.  There  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
lefs  immorality,  and  lefs  morality,  worthy  to  draw  down  inter- 
politions  of  divine  vengeance  or  favor,  and  more  innocence, 
perhaps,  in  the  world,  than  is  commonly  apprehended.  But 
however  this  be,  divines,  above  all  men,  have  the  leaft  reafon 
to  infift  on  the  objedion,  taken  from  the  afllimed  unhappi- 
nefs of  good  men,  iince  they  cannot  do  fo  without  manifefl: 
inconiifb;ncy.  That  innocent  children  fhould  be  puniflied  to 
;he  third  and  fourth  generation,  for  the  fins  of  their  guilty 
fathers,  nay  that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  fhould  be  punifli- 
ed for  the  {in  of  one  man,  they  hold  agreeable  to  thejuftice 
of  God  ;  becaufe  they  believe  on  the  faith  of  the  fcriptures, 
that  he  has  proceeded,  and  proceeds,  in  this  manner,  with  man- 
kind. But  that  men,  apparently  innocent,  fhould  be  expofed 
to  any  fort  of  evil,   they  hold  repugnant  to  his  juftice  ;    altho' 

they 
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they  affirm  on  their  knowledge,  not  their  belief,  that  his  pro- 
vidence fufFers  this  to  happen  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs. 

Divines  are  not  only  thus  inconfiftent,  they  have  on  ano- 
ther account,  and,  as  preachers  of  chriftianity,>  a  worfe  grace 
than  any  men  whatever  to  cry  out  fo  loudly  againft  the  evil 
that  happens  fometimes  to  good  men.  They  aflert,  that  the 
law  of  grace  is  much  more  perfect  than  the  law  of  nature,  and 
that  revelation  infpires  much  more  fublime  notions  of  the 
deity,  and  of  piety  towards  him,  than  reafon.  But  how  has 
it  come  to  pafs,  then,  that  heathen  theifts  defended  the  divine 
providence  againft  atheifts  who  attacked  it,  and  recom- 
mended a  chearful  refignation  to  all  the  difpenfations  of  it; 
whereas  chriftian  divines  have  made  a  common  caufe  with 
atlieifts  to  attack  this  providence,  and  to  murmur  againft  the 
neceffary  fubmifiion  that  they  pay  ?  Admirable  precepts,  and 
illuftrious  examples,  of  the  firft  kind,  may  be  quoted  from  pa- 
ganifm.  I  will  mention  the  firft  that  occurs  to  me.  Seneca, 
who  pleaded  the  caufe  of  God  againft  atheifts,  as  I  plead  it 
aiSually  againft  divines,  heard  the  philofopher  Demetrius 
break  out  in  his  fufferings  into  this  rapturous  expreflion : 
"  Immortal  gods,  I  have  but  one  complaint  to  make  :  why 
*'  was  your  will  no  fooner  communicated  to  me  ?  Had  I 
"  known  it  fooner,  I  would  have  run  to  meet  what  I  am 
"  now  called  to  fuffer."  The  paflage  is  fo  very  fine,  that 
it  deferves  a  place  not  in  the  margin,  but  in  the  text,  and 
to  be  cited  in  the  original.  "  Hoc  unum  dii  immortales 
*'  de  vo-bis  qiieri  poiTuni,  quod  non  ante  mihi  volunta- 
*'  tern  veftram  notam  feciftis;  prior  enim  ad  ifta  venift'em,  ad 
*'  qiis  nunc  vocatus  adfum."  Few  can  arrive  at  this  pious 
fortitude  of  mind,  but  we  ftiould  all  endeavor  it :  and  the 
chriftian,  who  goes  murmuring  and  complaining  through  this 
I  life 
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life  againft  the  juftice  of  God,  deferves  little  to  tafte  of  his 
goodnefs  in  any  other  ftate. 

Heathen,  as  well  as  chriftian,  philofophers,  who  believed 
that  all  things  were  made  for  the  fake  of  man,  found  it  hard 
to  reconcile  the  phasnomena  to  this  hypothecs  :  and,  unlefs 
they  could  do  fo,  they  found  themfelvcs  embarrafled  with  this 
hypothecs,  in  maintaining  the  exiftence  of  an  all-wife  and  all- 
powerful  Being,  againft  the  cavils  of  atheifts.  The  former,, 
however,  did  their  utmoft,  both  on  the  fuppolition  of  a  gene- 
ral providence,  and  of  particular  providences,  to  anfwer  all 
thefe  cavils.  They  did  it  too,  not  only  plaufibly,  but  ftrongly, 
in  many  inftances,  and  would  fuffer,  in  no  cafe,  the  hypothe- 
fis  of  a  future  ftate,  if  they  did  at  all  admit  any  fuch,  to  un- 
ravel the  demonftration  they  had  made.  The  hypothecs  might 
be  true  :  they  knew  that  the  demonftration  was  fo.  The  hy- 
pothefts  might  be  true  in  part  only,  and  relatively  to  fome  of 
the  phsenomena  :  they  knew  that  the  demonftration  was  true 
in  the  whole,  and  that  the  infinite  wifdom  and  power  of  God 
were  manifeft  alike  in  all  the  phenomena.  They  might  have 
had  an  entire  recourfe  to  this  hypothefis,  if  they  had  pleafed  ; 
for  it  had  been  invented  early  in  ^gypt,  and  elfewhere  ;  and 
have  attempted  to  untye,  by  one,  the  knot  they  had  tied  by 
another,  as  chriftian  divines  have  done  fince.  But  this  doc- 
trine was  never  firmly  enough  eftabliflied  in  the  philofophical, 
whatever  it  was  in  the  vulgar,  creed ;  and  befides,  they  might 
think  it  infufficient  for  their  purpofe  in  any  of  the  various, 
manners  wherein  it  was  taught. 

The  condudl  of  chriftian  philofophers  has  been  very  diffe- 
rent from  this.  Far  from  defending  the  providence  of  God, 
they  have  joined  in  the  clamor  againft  it.  They  have  brought 
him  to  the  bar  of  humanity  :  and  the  felf-exiftent  Being,  the 

firil 
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firft  Caufe  of  all  things  that  are,  the  Creator,  the  Preferver, 
the  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  beings,  has  been  tried,  convided,  and  condemned, 
for  his  government  of  the  world,  on  the  general  principles  of 
human  juftice;  like  the  governor  of  a  province,  or  any  other 
inferior  magiftrate.  Nothing  has  hindered,  even  thofe  who 
pretend  to  be  his  meflengers,  his  ambaffadors,  his  plenipoten- 
tiaries, from  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  him,  as  they  them- 
felves  have  the  front  to  avow,  but  the  hypothefis  of  another 
fi:ate  ;  wherein  it  is  fuppofed  that  he  will  vindicate  his  juftice, 
and  make  amends  for  whatever  is  irregular,  and  unjuft,  in  this, 
by  punifhments  and  rewards  in  that.  On  this  hypothefis  alone 
they  infifl; :  and  therefore,  if  this  will  not  ferve  their  turn,  God 
is  difowned  by  them,  as  effedlually  as  if  he  was  fo  in  terms. 

Heathen  legiflators  might  have  reafon  to  add  the  terrors 
of  another  life  to  thofe  of  the  judgments  of  God,  and  of  the  laws 
of  man,  in  this.  Heathen  priefts  might  have  reafon  to  fupport 
thefe  opinions  by  the  authority  of  their  pretended  revelations, 
and  by  the  myftcrious  rites  of  religion.  But  what  reafon  could 
theifts  have,  at  any  time,  to  pafs  condemnation  on  the  whole 
fcheme  of  God's  providence  as  it  is  exercifed  in  this  world,  in 
order  to  confirm  an  opinion,  by  reafon,  that  mud  ftand  on  the 
bottom  of  revelation,  or  on  none?  On  this  bottom  it  would 
fpread,  and  prevail  as  far,  and  as  much,  as  the  revelation  itfeU. 
We  fee  that  it  does  fo  both  in  chriftianifm  and  in  mahometanifm. 
On  this  bottom  it  would  do  fome  good  moft  certainly,  and  it 
could  do  no  hurt.  The  mifchief  lies  in  the  way  ot  prooh 
Reafon  cfiablilLes  the  belief  of  an  all- perfed  Being.  Revela- 
tion fuppofes  it.  If  we  impute  any  imperfection  to  this  Being, 
we  fhake  the  belief  of  him.  The  imputation  implies  contra- 
didlion,  and  reafon  is  fet  in  oppolition  to  reafon.  Byt,  on  the 
other  hand,  fome  things  may  be  admitted  piouflv,  on  the  faith 
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of  a  revelation,  concerning  which  we  can  fcarce  attempt  to 
reafon  without  impiety.  Thus  we  may  believe  that  men  are 
to  live  again  in  another  (late,  and  that  they  will  be  dealed 
with  there,  even  with  fome  regard  to  the  ufe  they  have  made 
of  their  free-will  here.  But  to  enforce  this  hypothefis  by  any 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  difpenfations  of  providence  here 
are  unjuft,  or  to  advance  any  thing  concerning  the  affumed 
future  ftate,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, is  impious  and  abfurd.  It  is  impious  and  abfurd,  there- 
fore, to  reft  the  demonftrated  exiftence  of  an  all-perfe6t  Being 
on  an  hypothecs  that  imputes  real  injuftice  to  him  hereafter, 
as  an  expedient  to  fcreen  him  from  the  imputation  of  imagi- 
ginary  injuftice  here  :  and  the  divines,  who  do  this,  if  they  are 
not  atheifts,  which  it  is  reafonable  as  well  as  charitable  to  be- 
lieve that  none  of  them  are,  muft  be  efteemed  abettors  at  leaft 
of  atheifm,  by  every  man  who  examines  impartially  their 
whole  proceeding. 


LXVII. 

METAPHYSICAL  writers  counfel  us  fometimes  very 
gravely  to  ftlence  imagination,  that  we  may  attend  to 
experience,  and  hearken  to  the  voice  of  reafon.  The  advice  is 
good,  and  they  would  neither  puzzle  themfelves,  nor  perplex 
knowledge,  if  they  took  it  as  they  give  it.  But  who  can  for- 
bear fmiling,  when  thefe  very  men  abandon  themfelves,  at  the 
fame  inftant,  to  all  the  fedu6lions  and  to  all  the  tranfports  of 
their  own  imaginations  ?  No  men  do  fo  more  than  thefe,  not 
even  the  perfons  of  your  own  tribe  :  and,  as  many  of  their 
writings,  from  thofe  of  Plato  down  to  fome  that  are  very 
modern,  might  pafs  more  juftly  for  poems  than  for  philofo- 
phical  treatifes,  fo  was  1  not  in  the  wrong  when  I  advifed 
Vol.  V.  R  r  r  you 
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you  to  fuppofe  rather  that  Barnev^lt  or  Scriblerus  had 
proved  your  rape  of  the  lock  to  be  philofophical,  than  to  fup- 
pofe they  had  proved  it  to  be  a  political  poem.  Thefe  philo- 
fophers  are  fo  afraid  of  ignorance,  that  they  expofe  themfelves 
to  error,  which  is  worfe.  What  they  imagine  prefumptuoufly 
may  be,  they  pafs  dogmatically  for  that  which  is,  in  matters 
of  the  iirfl:  philofophy  above  all.  You  carry  on  your  poetical 
fyfteras  per  ambages  deorumque  n:iinifteria :  and,  for  this 
purpofe,  no  other  being  can  be  fo  like  to  man  as  a  poetical 
god,  nor  any  intricacies  of  your  marvellous  fo  great  as  thofe 
of  imaginary  abftradions,  imaginary  analogies,  and  delufive 
founds,  which  thefe  men  employ  to  carry  on  theirs.  It  is 
hard  very  often  to  difcover  their  meaning,  or  even  whether 
they  have  any  meaning  or  no :  and  when  we  examine  clofely 
what  is  intelligible  in  their  writings,  we  find  it  fometimes 
hard,  and  fometimes  impoffible,  to  reconcile  clearly  and  con- 
fiftently  many  things  that  they  advance  in  maintenance  of  the 
fame  fyftem,  and  in  a  fuppofed  conformity  to  it. 

This  world  is  called,  by  fome,  the  porch  or  entrance  into 
another.  We  go  from  the  porch  into  the  houfe  by  death  ;  for 
death  does  not  deftroy  that  foul,  that  felf  which  is  the  living 
agent.  It  deftroys,  indeed,  the  grofs  material  body,  or,  to 
fpeak  in  the  familiar  fublime  of  Socrates,  the  foul  wears  out 
her  fuit  of  cloathes  *.  Nay,  fhe  was  faid  to  wear  out  fo  many, 
in  different  ftates,  both  before  and  after  this,  that  there  was 
fome  apprehenfion  taken  left  flie  fliould  wear  out  herfelf  at 
laft.  They  who  aftert  a  future  as  well  as  the  prefent  life  con- 
ned the  two,  in  fome  of  their  difcourfes,  fo  intimately  together, 
that  they  affume  the  moral  government  of  God,  which  begins 
in  one,  to  be  carried  on  more  perfectly  and  to  be  complete  in 

*  Vid.  Ph^d.  in  PtAxo. 
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the  other.  Thus  virtue  has  a  fufficient  fphere  of  a(5tion,  and 
all  the  confeqiiences  of  it  have  time  to  follow.  Good  men 
may  all  unite  with  one  another,  and  with  other  orders  of  vir- 
tuous creatures,  and  form  one  bleffed  fociety  in  a  future  ftate  : 
nay,  this  happy  eifed  of  virtue,  in  diftant  fcenes  and  periods, 
may  have  a  tendency  to  amend  thofe  vicious  creatures,  through- 
out the  univerfal  kingdom  of  God,  who  are  capable  of  amend- 
ment*. They  who  exprefs  themfelves  in  this  manner,  who 
think  that  virtue  is  militant  here,  and  may  be  and  is  often 
overborne,  but  that  it  may  combat  with  greater  advantage 
hereafter,  and  prevail  completely,  and  enjoy  it's  confequent 
rewards  in  fome  future  flate,  tho'  they  think  the  prefent  a  ftate 
of  probation  and  trial,  cannot  think  it  to  be  fuch  finally.  But 
the  language  of  divines,  in  general,  is  different.  Tho'  they 
are  not  quite  agreed  about  the  eternity  of  torments  in  hell, 
yet  they  are  agreed  that  our  ftate  of  probation  ends  with  this 
life;  that  however  we  are  difpofed  of  from  the  hour  of  death 
to  the  day  of  judgment,  that  judgment  will  be  determined  by 
what  we  have  done  in  this  ftate  ;  and  that  the  exadl  diftribu- 
tion  of  rewards  and  punifhments  then  made,  will,  and  alone 
can,  fet  the  prefent  diforders  and  inequalities  right,  and  jufti- 
fy  on  the  whole  that  fcheme  of  providence  -f-,  which  appears 
in  the  fmall  portion  of  it  that  we  fee  fo  inexplicable,  fo 
eonfufed  and  fo  unworthy  of  infinite  wifdom,  juftice  and 
goodnefs. 

The  firft  of  thefe  theological  hypothefes,  for  fuch  they  are 
to  reafon,  independently  of  revelation,  one  as  much  as  the 
other,  may  be  received.  Far  from  accufing  direftly,  and  ex- 
cufing  indiredly  the  providence  of  God,  it  does  not  fo  much 
as  imply  any  thing  repugnant  to  the  perfcdions  of  the  divine 

*  Vid.  Anal,  of  Relig.  P.  i.  C.  3.  f  Vid.  Clarke's  Evid.  Prop.  4. 

R  r  r  2  nature, 
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nature.  I  do  not  prefume  to  fay,  that  thefe  perfections  re- 
quire it  fliould  be  true,  nor  that  my  underftanding  is  able  fully 
to  comprehend  it.  But  fince  I  may  believe  it  true,  tho'  I  can- 
not believe  the  latter  to  be  fo  without  contradiding  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  theifm,  I  embrace  with  joy  the  pleafing 
expectations  it  raifes  in  my  mind.  The  antient  and  modern 
epicureans  provoke  my  indignation,  when  they  boaft,  as  a 
mighty  acquifition,  their  pretended  certainty  that  the  body 
and  the  foul  die  together*.  If  they  had  thi-s  certainty  then, 
would  the  difcovery  be  fo  very  comfortable  ?  When  I  confult 
my  reafon,  I  am  ready  to  afk  thefe  men,  as  Tully  afked  their 
predeceffors,  where  that  old  doating  woman  is  who  trembles 
at  the  acherontia  templa,  the  alta  orci,  and  all  the  infernal 
hobgoblins,  furies  with  their  fnakes  and  whips,  devils  with 
their  cloven  feet  and  lighted  torches  ?  Was  there  need  of  fo 
much  philofophy  to  keep  thefe  mighty  genii  from  living  under 
the  fame  terrors  ?  I  would  afk  further,  is  the  middle  between 
atheifm  and  fuperflition  fo  hard  to  find  ?  Or  may  not  thefe  men 
ferve  as  examples  to  prove  what  Plutarch  affirms,  "  that 
"  fuperftition  leads  to  atheifm  ?"  For  me,  who  am  no  philo- 
fopher,  nor  prefume  to  walk  out  of  the  high  road  of  plain  com- 
mon fenfef,  but  content  myfelf  to  be  governed  by  the  didates 
of  nature,  and  am,  therefore,  in  no  danger  of  becoming  athe- 
iftical,  fuperftitious,  or  fceptical,  I  fliould  have  no  difficulty 
which  to  chufe,  if  the  option  was  propofed  to  me,  to  exift  after 
death,  or  to  die  whole,  as  it  has  been  called.  Be  there  two 
worlds,  or  be  there  twenty,  the  fame  God  is  the  God  of  all, 
and  wherever  we  are,  we  are  equally  in  his  power.  Far  from 
fearing  my  Creator,  that  all-perted  Being  whom  I  adore,  I 
fhouid  fear  to  be  no  longer  his  creature. 


*  Se,  cum  tempus  mortis  vcniflet,  totos  efle  perituros. 
f  Introd.  to  tunc,  ox  hv.c.i.  khowi. 
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Lxviir. 

HAVING  faid  thus  much  to  {Lew  why  the  firft  of 
thefe  hypothefes,  which  I  am  wiHing  to  admit,  may 
be  true,  tho'  it  has  no  foundation  in  fcripture  or  reafon,  and  is 
purely  imaginary,  it  remains  that  I  (hew  more  at  large  why 
the  laft,  which  I  reje6l  on  principles  of  reafon,  muft  be  on 
thofe  principles  neceffarily  fiilfe.  When  divines  abandon  the 
ftrong  holds  of  revelation,  wherein  they  are,  or  {bould  be, 
made  fecure,  they  have  no  right  to  expect  fubmiffion  out  of 
their  province  ;  and  they  muft  be  content,  when  they  reafon 
prophanely  or  abfurdly,  to  be  fent  back  to  revelation.  It  is 
prophane  even  to  inlinuate,  and  much  more  to  affirm  pe- 
remptorily, that  the  proceedings  of  God  towards  man  in  the 
prefent  lite  are  unjuft  :  and  if  that  could  be  admitted,  it  would 
be  abfurd  to  admit  that  this  may  be  fet  right ;  which  means, 
if  the  words  have  any  meaning,  that  this  injuftice  muft  ceafe 
to  be  injuftice,  on  the  received  hypcthefis  of  his  proceedings 
towards  man  in  another  life.  One  is  prophane,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  queftions  they  beg  to  fupport  the  charge. 
The  other  is  abfurd,  on  the  very  principles  on  which  they 
argue,  and  according  to  our  cleareft  and  moft  diftinct  ideas 
or  notions  of  human  juftice. 

That  a  due  proportion  of  reward  and  punifhment,  that 
reparation  and  terror  are  objedls  eflential  to  the  conftitution 
of  human  juftice,  will  not  be  denied.  That  which  falls  fliort 
of  thefe  is  partial.  That  which  goes  beyond  them  cruel. 
Men  are  liable  to  err  on  both  fides.  God  on  neither.  Men 
may  have,  therefore,  amends  to  make ;  God  never  can :  and 
when  we  fay  amends  have  been  made,  we  imply,  that  injuftice 

has 
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has  been  committed.  Now,  as  abfurd  as  it  appears  to  fay 
this,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  proceedings  of  God  towards  good 
men  in  the  other  life,  we  muft  fay  it,  for  we  have  nothing 
elfe  to  fay,  if  we  affume  that  he  has  dealed  unjuftly  by  them 
in  this  life ;  fince  it  is  beyond  omnipotence  to  caufe  that 
which  has  been  done  not  to  have  been  done.  The  happy 
ftate  of  good  men  in  heaven,  according  to  this  bold  hypothe- 
sis, is  not  fo  much  the  reward  of  the  virtue  they  pradifed  on 
earth,  as  an  aft  of  God's  juflice  againft  himfelf,  as  it  were, 
an  ad,  in  fhort,  by  which  he  makes  them  reparation,  and  an 
ample  one  it  is,  for  the  injuftice  he  did  them  here.  The  mi- 
ferable  ftate  of  wicked  men  in  hell  is  an  exercife  of  juftice  de- 
layed, but  exercifed  fo  feverely  at  laft,  that  it  would  exceed 
vaftly  all  the  neceflary  degrees  of  terror,  if  any  of  thefe  creatures 
remained  after  it  in  an  undetermined  condition  wherein  terror 
might  have  it's  effed;. 

Tho'  reparation  and  terror  are  the  effential  objeds  of  juftice 
in  the  punifliment  of  crimes,  yet  it  is  not  fufficient  that  they 
^e  made  fo  in  general  only.  juftice  requires  that  punifh- 
ments,  and  vi^e  muft  fay  the  fame  of  rewards,  the  two  fanc- 
tions  of  all  laws,  be  meafured  out  in  various  degrees  and 
manners,  according  to  the  various  circumftances  of  particular 
cafes,  and  in  a  due  proportion  to  them.  Such  is  the  pro- 
cedure of  providence  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world  ; 
for  tho'  particular  interpofttions  to  reward  or  punifti  particu- 
lar men,  if  there  are  any,  are  too  rare  and  too  conjedlural 
to  pafs  for  rules  and  meafures  of  his  government,  and  tho'  it 
be  apparent  that  the  immediate  regard  of  providence  is  di- 
rected to  men  colledlively,  not  individually,  yet  the  divine  wif- 
dom  has  provided  means  to  punifti  individuals,  by  direding 
men  to  form  Societies,  and  to  eftablifti  laws,  in  the  execution 
of  which  civil  magiftrates  are  in  fome  fort  the  vicegerents  of 
5  pro- 
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providence.  To  them  diftributive  jurtice  is  committed,  and 
when  this  fails  to  have  it's  effedl,  when  the  immorality  of  in- 
dividuals becomes  that  of  an  whole  fociety,  then  the  judgments 
of  God  follow :  and  as  men  are  regarded  collectively,  ihey 
are  punifhed  colledtively  in  the  order  of  a  general  providence. 
This  is  evidently  the  oeconomy  of  God's  government  of  man- 
kind in  this  life.  That  which  it  is  afTumed  will  take  place 
hereafter,  and  according  to  which  he  will  proceed  eternally 
in  another  life,  is  the  very  reverfe  of  this.  Every  individual 
human  creature  is  to  be  tried  by  the  fon  of  God,  that  is  by 
God  himfelf,  at  the  great  day,  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat. 
The  criminal,  who  has  been  juftified  here,  will  be  con- 
demned there.  The  innocent  man,  who  has  been  condemned 
here,  will  be  juftified  there.  The  moft  fecret  adlions,  nay 
the  thoughts  of  every  heart,  will  be  laid  open,  and  fentence 
will  be  pronounced  accordingly.  What  now  does  that  juftice 
require,  if  it  may  be  called  juftice,  when  it  tends  neither  to 
reparation  nor  terror,  on  the  principles  of  which  we  argue  ? 
It  requires  moft  certainly  that  rewards  and  punifhments  fliould 
be  meafured  out  in  every  particular  cafe,  in  proportion  to  the 
merit  and  demerit  of  each  individual.  But  inftead  of  this,  it 
is  aftumed,  conformably  to  the  chriftian  revelation  and  to  the 
do6tiine  of  Plato,  that  the  righteous  are  fet  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  judge,  and  the  wicked  on  the  left,  from  whence 
they  are  tranfported  to  heaven,  or  plunged  into  hell.  They 
are  tried  individually,  they  feem  to  be  rewarded  or  punifhed 
collcdively,  without  any  diftin6lion  of  the  particular  cafes 
which  have  been  fo  folemnly  determined,  and  without  any 
proportion  obferved  between  the  various  degrees  of  merit  and 
demerit,  of  mnocence  and  of  guilt,  in  the  application  of  thefe 
rewards  and  punifliments. 

lafk 
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I  afk  the  men  who  maintain  that  juftice  is  the  fame  in 
God  as  it  is  in  our  ideas  of  it,  and  who  prefume  on  thefe 
ideas  to  cenfure  the  divine  providence,  when  they  fee  fuch  as 
they  efteem  good  involved  fonietimes  in  pubh'c  calamities 
with  fuch  as  they  efteem  wicked,  whether  this  be  a  jot  more 
repugnant  to  their  ideas  of  juftice,  and  of  the  moral  fitnefs 
of  things,  whereon  they  infift  fo  much,  than  it  is  to  reward 
the  greateft  and  the  leaft  degree  of  virtue,  and  to  punifli  the 
greateft  and  the  leaft  degree  of  vice,  alike  ?  The  particular 
rules  of  juftice  confift  in  the  diftinclion  and  proportion  that 
have  been  mentioned  ;  and  uniefs  they  are  preferved,  the  ge- 
neral rules  muft  be  of  courfe  perverted.  I  afk  what  thefe 
perfons  would  fay,  if  they  beheld  a  man,  who  had  done  fome 
trifling  good  to  fociety,  recompenced  like  one  who  had  faved 
his  country;  or  if  they,  who  were  convided  of  petty  larceny, 
fhould  be  delivered  over  to  the  hangman,  at  one  of  our  k{- 
fions,  with  thofe  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  affaffmation 
and  robbery  ?  It  may  be  faid  of  eternal  torments  in  hell,  that 
they  have  been  made  known  to  us  by  revelation,  that  there 
are,  no  doubt,  fufficient  reafons  for  them,  which  we  are  as  un- 
able to  difcover  as  we  were  to  difcover  that  there  would  be 
any  fuch  torments;  but  that  thefe  reafons  not  having  been  re- 
vealed, it  is  in  vain  to  enquire  about  them,  or  about  the  va- 
rious degrees  of  beatitude  and  of  mifery,  wherewith  good  men 
may  be  rewarded,  and  ill  men  punifhed  in  another  life.  Now 
this  anfwer  is  certainly  conclufive  on  the  hypothefis  of  a  reve- 
lation, and  being  fo,  it  fhould  have  hindered  thofe  divines, 
who  maintain  this  eternity,  from  attempting  it  on  arbitrary 
fuppofitions,  and  on  fuch  frivolous  reafonings  as  are  not  only 
unworthy  of  infinite  Vv^ifdom,  but  even  of  common  fenfe  in  a 
very  low  degree,  what  reputation  foever  the  authors  of  them 
have  had  in  theoloQ-y.     How  comes  it  to  pafs  now,   that  the 

firft 
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firft  of  thefe  divines  account  for  an  eternity  of  torments,  and 
would,  and  might  as  well  account  for  the  apparently  unjuft 
equality  of  rewards  to  all  the  good  and  of  punifliments  to  all 
the  wicked  in  another  world,  on  the  reafonablc  fuppofition, 
that  the  proceedings  of  providence  are  righteous  and  juft,  tho' 
determined  by  reafons  incomprehenfible  to  us ;  and  will  not 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  filenced  by  the  fame  anfwer,  when  they 
clamor  againft  the  juftice  of  the  fame  providence,  becaufe 
good  men  are  fometimes  unhappy,  and  ill  men  happy  in  the 
prefent  world  ?  With  what  front  can  the  laft  of  thefe  divines 
infift  on  all  the  trifling  reafons  they  bring  to  reconcile  an  eter- 
nity of  torments  to  the  goodnefs  and  juftice  of  an  all-perfedl 
Being,  or  may  bring  to  fhew  that  the  foolifli  paradox  of  the 
ftoics  and  the  bloody  laws  of  Draco  are  agreeable  to  thefe  at- 
tributes, whilft  they  reje£t  the  arguments,  that  are  drawn  from 
what  God  has  done  in  the  conftitution  of  the  human  nature, 
againft  what  they  aftume  that  he  defigned  to  do  ? 

If  ads  of  goodnefs  and  mercy,  carried  to  excefs,  may  be- 
come inftances  of  weaknefs,  or  of  fomething  worfe;  if  a6ls  of 
feverity  may  become,  in  the  fame  manner,  inftances  of  cruelty ; 
if  the  bounds  of  the  former  are  limited  by  the  proportion  ne- 
cefTary  to  encourage  the  virtuous,  and  to  excite  the  vicious, 
who  are  capable  of  it,  to  amendment;  if  thofe  of  the  latter  are 
limited  by  the  proportion  neceft'ary  to  make  reparation,  and 
imprint  terror  on  the  minds  of  men;  if  it  be  arbitrary  and  ty- 
rannical to  make  no  diftindtion  of  perfons  in  diftimilar,  as  it 
is  partial  to  make  this  diftinclion  in  flmilar  cafes ;  if  all  this 
be  agreeable  to  the  cleareft  and  moft  diftind:  ideas  and  notions 
we  are  able  to  frame  of  juftice  and  equity;  and  if  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  conduft  of  God's  providence  in  another  world  by 
thefe,  as  we  muft  be,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  thefe  of  the  con- 
duct of  his  prov^idence  in  this  world  :    if  all  this  be  fo,  I  have  a 

Vol.  V.  S  s  s  right 
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right  to  conclude  that  they,  who  impute  imaginary  injuftice: 
to  God  here,  impute  very  real  injuftice  to  him  hereafter  ;   and. 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  believe  that  fuch  a  man  as  Clarke,  to 
inftance  no  other,   could  be  in'jearneft,  when  he  affirmed  that. 
an  exadl  diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifliments  would  be 
made,   by  this   hypothefis,   in  a  future  ftate,   and  that  fuch  a 
fcheme  of  providence  would  appear  worthy  of  infinite  good- 
nefs  and  juftice,   as  well  as  wifdom.     He  forgot,  when  he  af-- 
ferted  this,  or  he  hoped  his  readers  would  forget,  what  he  had 
afterted  in  another  place,  by  which  he  deprived  himfelf  of  the 
ufual  evafion,  that  he  and  all  his  tribe  employ  whenever  they 
alTume  that  God  fays,   or  does,  any  thing  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  reconcile  to  the  divine  perfedions.      He  could  have  no  re- 
courfe  to  the  incomprehenfibility  of  God's  judgments  on  this. 
occafion.      He  had  afferted,  that  the  moral  attributes  are  the 
fame  in  God,  as  they  are  in  our  ideas.      On  this  iheologica], 
for  it  is  nothing  lefs  than  a  theiftical  principle,,  he  had  joined, 
in  the  common  cry  againft  the  irregularities,  inequalities,  and 
diforders  of  this  world,  on  which  the  charge  of  injuftice  againft 
the  providence  of  God  is  founded.      To  make  this  good,   he 
appeals  to  human  underftanding.     He  appeals  then  to  the  fame' 
underftanding,   to   the  fame  ideas  and  notions,,  for  the  truth, 
and  fufficiency  of  the  hypothefis,    by  which  all  that  is  amifs. 
here  is  to  be  fet  right,  and  the  divine  providence  is  to  be  ju- 
ftified  on  the  whole.      If  the  truth  and  fufficiency  of  it  to  this 
purpofe  cannot  be  fo  made  out,  the  caufe  of  God  is  evidently-'^ 
betrayed  by  thefe  men.      They  plead  moft  ftrenuoufly  againft. 
his  juftice,   and  they  feem  to  plead  booty  for  it. 

To  afiume  that  the  condudl  of  divine  providence  towards, 
mankind,  in  this  world  has  one  criterion,  and  in  the  next  world 
another,  would  be  too  extravagant.     God  is  the  fame,  his  at- 
tributes are  the  fame,  he  can  ad  againft  them  in  neitherj  and. 
3  ^ 
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if  we  are  competent  to  judge  what  they  require  of  him  in  one, 
we  are  competent  to  judge  what  they  require  of  him  in  both. 
Concerning  his  difpenfations  in  both,  therefore,  we  may  argue 
on  our  general  or  abfl:ra£t  notions  of  human  juftice,  when  we 
defend  his  providence  againft  the  accufations,  and  even  the 
pretended  juftifications  of  it  by  fuch  a  writer  as  Clarke,  who, 
like  another  Eunomius,  prefumes  to  know  God,  his  moral 
nature  at  leaft,  and  to  teach  others  to  know  him,  as  well  as 
he  knows  himfelf  In  arguing  with  other  divines,  who  are 
lefs  prefumptuous,  for  fome  fuch  there  are,  who  do  not  pre- 
tend to  reduce  the  whole  oeconomy  of  God's  difpenfations 
within  the  comprehenfion  of  human  rcafon,  we  have  another 
rule,  fufficient  to  combat  this  hypothefis,  and  to  fecure  us  from 
error,  one  part  of  which  they  follow  readily,  and  the  other 
part  of  vi^hich  they  are  obliged,  like  the  reft  of  their  brethren, 
to  evade  in  particular  inftances,  tho'  none  of  them  dare  to  re- 
je6l  it  avowedly  and  in  general.  The  rule,  I  mean,  is  this : 
firft,  that  we  adore  the  Supreme  Being  in  all  his  works,  and  in 
all  the  known  proceedings  of  his  providence,  without  afluming 
any  poftulata  on  the  ftrength  of  our  own  reafon,  which  are  nei- 
ther confirmed,  nor  evidently  fuggefted  by  them,  and  which 
maybe  fet  in  oppofition  to  the  wifdom,  goodnefs,  or  juftice  of 
this  Being,  by  dogmatical  reafoners  a  priori.  Secondly,  that 
we  admit  no  propofttion  to  be  true,  nor  any  argument  valid, 
which  exprefles  or  implies,  on  what  authority  foever,  the  leaft 
conceivable  imperfedion  in  God.  As  to  the  firft,  the  divines 
we  fpeak  of  here  pradife  it  very  laudably  when  they  refufe 
to  raife  the  importance  of  man,  and  the  benevolence  of  God 
towards  him  fo  high,  as  to  aftirm,  like  the  others,  that  he  is 
the  final  caufe  of  the  world,  and  that  the  happinefs  God  was 
defirous  to  communicate  to  him,  was  the  final  caufe  of  his 
creation  ;  when  they  take  away  thefe  principal  foundations  of 
the  accufations  brought  againft  providence,   and  fliew  the  ac- 
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cufations  themfelves  to  be  made  up  of  exaggeration,  and  falfe- 
reprefentation.  As  to  the  fecond,  neither  their  cafe,  nor  their 
condudl,  is  the  fame.  In  the  character  of  philofophers  they 
are  under  no  neceflity  of  maintaining  this  hypotheils,  nor 
obliged  to  excufe  that  providence  they  never  accufed.  But  in 
the  character  of  divines  they  are  under  this  neceflity,  and  their 
profeflion  obliges  them  to  defend  every  part  of  the  fydem  it 
was  inftituted  to  defend.  They  defend  it,  therefore,  and  they 
find  the  tafk  of  doing  fo  in  concert  with  their  brethren  much 
harder,  than  that  of  defending  the  caufe  of  God  againfl  their 
brethren  and  the  atheifl:s  in  alliance,  by  fhewing  that  there  is 
more  good  than  evil  in  this  world,  and  that  the  happinefs  of 
mankind  is  provided  for  fufHciently  in  it. 


LXIX. 


IF  the  immortality  of  the  foul  could  be  proved  by  phyfical 
arguments,  the  eternity  of  rewards  and  punifhments  would 
be  no  necefTary  corollary  deducible  from  it.  But  this  immor- 
tality is  a  confequence  neceflarily  deducible  from  this  eternity. 
This  immortality,  therefore,  feems  to  reil:  on  a  moral  proof, 
and  an  inverted  order  of  reafoning,  fince  if  the  juflice  of  God 
requires  that  there  fhculd  be  a  ftate  of  eternal  rewards  and 
punifhments,  the  foul  of  man  is  immortal,  certainly,  and  the 
fame  perfons,  who  were  virtuous  or  vicious  here,  muft  receive 
their  retribution  there.  To  conceive  this  perfonal  identity,, 
which  is  afcertained  by  our  confcioufnefs,  and  which  is  known 
as  intuitively  as  our  exiftence  in  the  prefent,  and  muft  be  fo 
in  the  future  flate,  unlefs  we  drink  of  the  water  of  Lethe  by 
the  way,  is  not  difHcult  furely ;  and  it  may  be  matter  of  fur- 
prife  to  obferve  how  many  fcruples  have  been  raifed  concern- 
ing it  by  men  who  feem  to  embrace  the  refl  of  this  dodlrine 
3  without 
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without  any.  The  reft  of  this  do6lrine  is,  however,  as  incon- 
ceivable as  this  part  of  it  is  plain  ;  and  vi^hether  we  fuppofe 
that  it  was  derived  from  an  opinion  of  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  or  that  this  opinion  was  derived  from  it,  neither 
way  will  it  ftand  the  tefl  of  reafon  ;  for  in  one  cafe  it  is 
founded  originally  on  mere  imagination,  or  on  phyfical  and 
metaphyseal  proofs  that  are  infufficient ;  and  in  the  other, 
the  opinion  of  the  foul's  immortality  is  founded  originally 
on  moral  proofs  that  are  precarious,  to  fay  no  worfe  of 
them  yet. 

It  is  faid  that  this  opinion  was  brought  into  Greece  firfl; 
by  Pherecydes  of  Syros.  But  the  doftrine  of  future  rewards 
and  punifhments  had  been  brought  thither  long  before.  It 
is  indeed  far  more  probable  that  this  opinion  and  this  doc- 
trine were  imported  together  by  Orpheus,  and  other  antient 
poets,  tho'  the  mafter  of  Pythagoras  might  be  the  firfl 
who  writ  in  profe  on  thefe,  or  on  any  philofophical  fubjedt. 
But,  however  this  was,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  they,  who 
believed  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  future  rewards  and 
punishments  in  another  life,  did  not  believe  an  eternity  of 
torments  to  be  the  common  fate  of  the  wicked.  The  priefts 
had  reafons  of  private  as  well  as  of  public  intereft  to  encreafe 
thefe  terrors  ;  and  yet  in  days  of  the  blindefl:  fuperftition  they 
tried  to  reconcile  them,  by  feveral  foftenings,  to  the  juftice  of 
God,  and  to  the  belief  of  men.  The  whole  mythology  of 
the  other  world  was  fo  abfurd,  and  fo  confufed  in  itfelf,  and 
it  is  come  down  to  us  in  fo  many  dark  and  inconfiftent  re- 
ports, that  the  learned  attempt  in  vain  to  make  out  any  co- 
herent fyftem  of  it.  Thus  much  however  we  know,  that 
whilfl:  the  pagans  inftailed  in  the  choir  of  the  gods  fome 
men,  whofe  fepuichres  were  to  be  feen  on  earth,  for  the  good 
or  great  actions  they  had  done  in  their  generations,    "  viros 
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"  claros  et  fortes  *,  "  and  beftowed  on  thefe  a  fort  of  feden- 
tary  immortality,  they  held  that  there  was  a  middle  ftate, 
wherein  they  who  were  neither  good  enough  for  heaven,  nor 
bad  enough  for  hell,  the  "  aniniae  fanabiles "  of  Plato, 
fhould  be  purged,  and  their  ftate  of  probation,  as  it  were, 
lengthened.  This  purgatory  your  church  has  borrowed  :  but 
the  heathen  divines  applied  the  belief  of  it  to  a  very  theiftical 
purpofe,  to  juftify  the  providence  of  God  in  his  dealings  with 
men ;  and  your  church  has  made  ufe  of  this  belief  to  a  very 
mercenary  purpofe,  to  bubble  the  laity,  and  to  enrich  the 
priefthood.  We  know  further  that  the  fyfiem  of  a  rnetem- 
pfychofis,  according  to  which  the  perfons,  who  exifted  in  the 
human  ftate,  had  pre-exifted,  and  would  exift  again,  after 
they  went  out  of  this,  in  others;  and  that  the  feveral  ranks 
and  orders  of  beings  in  heaven,  as  well  as  the  feveral  degrees 
and  kinds  of  punilliments  in  hell,  were  invented  to  anfwer 
the  objedions  that  were  made  to  the  government  of  God  in 
this  world,  and  that  might  be  made  to  the  ceconomy  of  the 
fame  government  in  the  next ;  if  it  was  affumed  that  all 
thofe,  who  did  not  deferve  to  be  damned  at  their  going  out  of 
this  life  for  what  they  had  done  in  it,  were  faved  alike,  and 
that  all  thofc,  who  did  not  deferve  to  be  faved,  were  damned 
at  the  fame  time  in  a  lump.  Thefe  hypothefes,  and  others  of 
the  fame  fort,  were  very  extravagant  no  doubt;  but  ftill  they 
were  well  intended.  They  afforded  anfwers  at  leaft  as  good  as 
the  objedlions  made  to  the  difpenfations  of  providence  in  this 
life,  and  they  rendered  thofe  of  the  fame  providence  in  another 
life  lefs  repugnant  to  the  notions  of  juftice. 

How  great  this  repugnancy  is,  and  hov/  much  reafon  there  is 
to  apprehend  that  it  fhould  deftroy  little  by  little,  among  men 
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who  reafon  for  themfelves,   and  are  not  ftupidly  implicit,   all 
thofe  impreflions  which  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate  is  fo  ufefully 
defigned  to  give  ;    rather  thaa  to  hope  that  the  received  hypo- 
theds  fhould  fortify  thefe  impreflions,   or  even   preferve  them 
on   the  minds  of  fuch  men  ;    two  obfervations  will  help  to 
iliew  :   one  of  which  cannot  be  contradided,  and  the  other  of 
which  is  fo  eaflly  proved,   that,   like  felf-evident  proportions 
which  admit  of  no  proof,  it  fcarce  requires  any.      That  which 
cannot  be  contradi6led  is  this.      As   much  as  chriftian  divines 
are   hampered  by   fome  exprefiions  in  holy  writ,    there  are 
thofe  among  them   who  appear  very  evidently  to  have  difbe- 
lieved  the  eternity  of  the  torments  of  hell  ;    for  it  is  too  little 
to  fay  that  they  doubted  about  them,  or  fcemed  to  oppofe  them: 
and  thefe  are  men  who   bow   to  none  in   fuperiority  of  parts 
and   learning.     Such   too   there   were   in  the   church  of  old. 
That   which   fcarce  requires  any  proof  is   this.      They  who 
maintain  this  eternity  are  reduced  to  employ  fuch  arbitrary 
affumptions,   fuch   inconflflency  in   what  they  advance,    and 
fuch  futility  of  argument,   as  they  would  reproach  feverely  to 
others,   and   be  afhamed  to  employ  themfelves  on  any  fubjecfl 
that  was  not  theological.     The  writings  of  thefe   men  are  in 
every  hand,   and  I  dare  appeal  to  you,  whether  you  can  force 
your   inward   fenfe  to  admit  that  eternal  torments  in  another 
life  are  confiftent  with  any  notions  of  jufl:ice  you  are  able  to 
frame,   either  becaufe  every  fin  is  an  offence  againft  an  infi- 
nite  Being,    and    therefore  deferves  infinite  punifliment,    as 
if  every  offence  was  to  be  puniflied,  not  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  it,   but  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver  ; 
or   becaufe  thefe  torments  may  be  a  warning  to  the  heathen,, 
whofe   ftate   of  probation  may  be  extended   beyond  this  life, 
and   muft  be  extended,  to  make  this  argument  good,   beyond 
the  confummation  of  all  things ;    or  finally,   for  it  v/ould  be 
tedious,  and  ufelefs  to  mention  any  more,  becaufe  the  dam.nedi 

may. 
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may  grow  mad,  and  not  feel  their  mifery,  or  grow  fond  of  it, 
in  which  cafe  if  it  was  not  cruel,  it  would  be  abfurd,  to  con- 
tinue their  punifhments  ? 

Compare  the  greateft  human  virtue  you  can  imagine,  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  calamities  of  life  during  a  term  of  fifty  or 
threefcore  years,  and  recompenfed  with  happinefs  which  ex- 
ceeds vaftly  in  every  inftance  of  it,  as  much  as  in  it's  duration, 
the  fum  total  of  all  thefe  calamities,  that  is,  with  happinefs 
infinite  and  eternal.  Compare  the  greateft  human  wickednefs 
you  can  imagine,  accompanied  with  an  uninterrupted  un- 
mingled  affluence  of  every  thing  which  can  go  to  the  confti- 
tution  of  human  felicity  during  the  fame  number  of  years,  and 
after  that  puniflied  in  a  ftate  of  excefiive  and  never-ending 
torments.  What  proportion,  in  the  name  of  God,  will  you  find 
between  the  virtue  and  the  recompence,  between  the  wicked- 
nefs and  the  punifhment  ?  One  of  thefe  perfons  has  amends 
made  to  him  beyond  all  conceivable  degrees  of  ajuft  repara- 
tion. The  other  has  punifliment  infiided  on  him  beyond  all 
conceivable  degrees  of  a  neceffary  terror.  Again.  Suppofe 
two  men  of  equal  virtue,  but  of  very  oppofite  fortunes  in  this 
life.  The  one  extremely  happy,  the  other  as  unhappy  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  it.  Are  thefe  men  recompenfed  alike  in 
the  next  ?  If  they  are,  tliere  arifes  fuch  a  difproportion  of 
happinefs  in  favor  of  one  of  thefe  virtuous  men,  as  muft  ap- 
pear inconfiftcnt  withjuftice,  and  can  be  imputed  to  nothing 
but  partiality,  which  theifm  will  never  impute  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  whatever  artificial  theology  may  do  and  does  in  many 
inftances.  Are  thefe  two  men  not  recompenfed  alike?  Has 
one  of  them  a  greater,  and  the  other  a  Icfs  fliare  of  happinefs 
in  that  heaven,  to  which  they  both  go  ?  If  this  be  faid  and 
allowed,  the  fame  difproportion,  nay,  a  difproportion  infi- 
nitely greater  will  remain.      The  diiference   muft   be  mad^ 
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by  the  degree,  it  cannot  be  made  by  the  duration  of  this  hap- 
pinefs,  which  both  of  them  are  to  enjoy  eternally.  Now 
any  degree  of  happinefs  the  more,  tho'  never  fo  fmall,  en- 
joyed eternally,  will  exceed  infinitely  not  only  all  the  hap- 
pinefs of  earth,  but  all  that  of  heaven  which  can  be  enjoyed 
in  any  determined  number  of  years.  If  you  fuppofe  two 
perfons  of  equal  guilt,  one  of  whom  has  been  as  happy 
as  a  wicked  man  can  be,  and  the  other  of  whom  has  fuf- 
fered  as  much  mifery  in  this  life  as  a  wicked  man  can  be 
thought  to  deferve  ;  the  fame  reafoning  will  hold  good  :  the 
difproportion  of  punifhments  in  one  cafe  will  be  like  the  dif^ 
proportion  of  rewards  in  the  other,  and  that  juftice,  which  is 
faid  to  be  the  fame  in  God  as  in  our  ideas,  will  be  acquitted 
in  neither.  A  divine,  prefTed  by  fuch  arguments,  might  have 
recourfe,  for  aught  I  know,  to  fomething  like  that  balance, 
wherein  it  was  faid  that  Wollaston  affedled  to  weigh  hap- 
pinefs and  mifery  even  to  grains  and  fcruples,  in  order  to 
affume  that  the  additional  degrees  of  happinefs  in  heaven, 
and  of  mifery  in  hell,  ceafe  as  foon  as  the  account  between 
the  two  worlds  is  made  even,  and  the  difproportion  taken 
away  ;  after  which  the  two  good  men  and  the  two  wicked 
men  remain  in  the  different  ftates  allotted  to  them,  on  an  equal 
foot.  This  might  be  faid  by  one  accuftomed  to  make  hy- 
pothefes  at  random  and  without  any  other  rule  than  his 
want  of  them,  but  I  cannot  think  it  would  deferve  a  ferious 
anfwer. 


LXX. 

SOMETHING   elfe  may  be  faid,   that  will  appear  more 
reafonable  at  firft,   and  that  will  be  found,  on  examina- 
tion, only  to  fet  the  injuftice  of  the  affumed  future  difpenfa- 
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tlons  of  providence  in  a  ftill  ftronger  light.  It  may  be  faid^ 
that  altho'  fuch  proportions,  as  I  have  mentioned,  are  included 
in  our  notions  of  juftice,  ftridlly  taken  ;  yet  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments  do  often  exceed  thefe  ftrid  bounds,  without  being 
deemed  repugnant  to  juftice,  and  marks  of  weaknefs,  or  of 
cruelty,  in  him  who  beftows  them,  or  inirlids  them.  This 
now  is  true  in  certain  degrees,  and  in  certain  circumftances, 
according  to  which  thefe  degrees  are  to  be  regulated.  Excef- 
iive  mercy  may  be  vicious,  as  well  as  exceffive  feverity,  in  the 
judgments  of  men  ;  and  they  muft  be  exceffive  when  the  par- 
ticular proportions  in  which  they  are  meafured  out,  exceed  by 
far  what  is  neceflary  to  encourage  the  good,  and  to  terrify  the 
wicked,  the  two  general  objeds  of  juftice.  The  bounds  of 
human  juftice  are  ftraiter,  or  larger,  but  ftill  it  has  bounds; 
and  whenever  the  former  are  tranfgrefled,  the  circumftance 
which  juftifies  this  tranfgreffion  muft  be  fome  public  good. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  human  juftice,  according  to  which  we 
are,  to  judge  of  divine  juftice  in  our  difputes  with  thefe  men. 
who  fay  that  they  are  the  fame. 

For  my  part,  who  do  not  think  that  they  are  the  fame  m 
fuch  a  fenfe,  as  to  make  us  adequate  judges  of  one  as  well  as- 
of  the  other,  I  could  eafily  perfuade  myfelf,  if  I  admitted 
this  hvpothefts,  that  the  mercy  and  goodnefs  of  God  ftand  as 
it  were  on  one  fide  of  his  juftice,  that  his  mercy  pardons  the 
offenders  who  amend  confiftently  with  his  juftice;  for  elfc,  as- 
all  men  offend,  all  men  would  be  punifhed ;  and  that  his 
.  goodnefs  may  carry  on  the  work  his  mercy  has  begun,  and 
place  fuch  as  are  the  objeds  of  both  in  a  ftate  where  they  will 
be  exempt  perhaps  eternally  from  all  natural,  and,  as  much. 
as  finite  creatures  can  be,  from  moral  evil.  I  could  perfuade 
myfelf,  that  they  who  are  objeds  of  neither,  and  are  not  there- 
fore pardoned,   remaiuj.  if  they  do  remain,  fecluded  from  the 
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liappinefs  of  the  others,  and  reduced  to  a  forlorn  (late.  Some 
fuch  hypothecs,  where  no  certainty  is  to  be  had,  I  could  ad- 
mit as  probable,  becaufe  it  contradids  none  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes, fets  none  of  them  at  variance,  nor  breaks  their  har- 
mony :  for  tho'  I  fear  to  pronounce  u'hat  God  will  do,  and  am 
always  aftonifhed  at  the  boldnefs  of  thofe  who  pronounce  not 
only  what  he  will  do,  but  what  he  ought  to  do  ;  yet  1  think, 
myfelf  obliged,  among  the  various  opinions  that  are,  or  may 
be  entertained  of  the  divine  proceedings,  to  embrace  as  proba- 
ble, if  I  embrace  any,  that  and  that  alone  which  comes  neareft 
to  the  beft  notions  I  can  frame  of  moral  perfe6tion.  It  is  not 
poffible  for  me,  therefore,  to  conceive  any  attributes  ftand- 
ing  on  the  other  fide  of  God's  juftice.  No  attribute  can  hold 
that  place,  unlefs  cruelty  be  a  divine  attribute  ;  which  it  would 
be  blafphemous  to  fuppofe,  tho'  the  Jews,  and  fome  other 
barbarous  people,  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  fo. 

\^^  '  To  reform  offenders  is  neither  the  fole,  nor  the  principal  end 
of  punishments.  Thofe  of  an  inferior  kind  may  have  this  in- 
tention. Thofe  that  are  capital  mufi:  have  fome  other,  and 
it  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  make  the  hangman,  who  exe- 
cutes a  criminal,  pafs  for  the  reformer  of  his  manners.  The 
criminal  is  executed  for  the  fake  of  others,  and  that  he,  who 
did  much  hurt  in  his  life,  may  not  only  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  doing  any  more,  but  may  do  fome  good  too  by  the 
terror  of  his  death.  II  a  prince,  or  a  magiftrate,  tortured  and 
put  to  death  clandeftinely,  without  regard  to  reparation  or  ter- 
ror, even  fuch  as  deferved  capital  punifliment,  he  would  be 
deemed  a  tyrant;  becaufe  the  principal  end  of  punifiiment  is 
not  obtained  by  this  proceeding-,  and  fuch  a  prince,  or  magi- 
ftrate, could  have  no  motive  to  punifh,  but  the  pleafure  of  pu- 
nifhing,  which  no  fpirit  but  that  of  anger,  vengeance,  and  cru- 
elty can  infpire.      A  fpirit  of  juftice  punifhes ;    but  the  judge 
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vvho  has  no  other  fpirit,  punifhes  with  regret.  If  thefe  no- 
tions are  true,  and  furely  they  are  true,  how  can  any  one,  who 
believes  that  God  is  an  all-perfedl  Being,  believe  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  does  what  would  deferve  the  higheft  cenfure 
among  his  imperfed;  creatures  ?  None  but  thofe  who  accufe 
him  of  injuftice  in  this  life,  can  believe  him  fo  unjuft  in  the 
next.  They  make  him  more  unjuft,  than  the  prince  or  ma- 
oiftrate  would  be  in  the  cafe  that  has  been  fuppofed.  If  the 
torments  of  hell  take  place  before  the  confummation  of  all 
things,  he  is  as  unjuft  as  this  prince,  or  magiftrate.  But  if 
fentence  is  not  pronounced,  nor  judgment  executed,  till  then, 
he  is  infinitely  more  fo.  Clandeftine  punifhments  may  have 
fome  of  the  effects  of  juftice,  and  may  contribute  in  fome  de- 
cree to  the  reformation  of  men,  or  at  leaft  to  the  good  of  fo- 
ciety,  by  putting  out  of  it  fuch  as  are  hurtful  to  it.  But  what 
effed  of  this  kind  can  further  puniftiments  have,  when  the 
fyftem  of  human  government  is  at  an  end,  and  the  ftate  of 
probation  over ;  when  there  is  no  further  room  for  reforma- 
tion of  the  wicked,  nor  reparation  to  the  injured  by  thofe 
who  injured  them  ;  in  fine,  when  the  eternal  lots  of  all  man- 
kind  are  caft,   and  terror  is  of  no  further  ufe  ? 

You  will  fay  perhaps,  for  it  is  commonly  faid,  that  altho' 
it  be  too  late,  after  the  confummation  of  all  things,  or  of  the 
fyftem  of  this  world  at  leaft,  to  obtain  the  ends  of  human 
juftice,  yet  the  divine  juftice  remains  to  be  fatisfied ;  and  that 
this  cannot  be  fatisfied  unlefs  every  human  creature,  who  has 
finned  beyond  all  meafure  of  pardon  here,  be  puniflied  eter- 
nally hereafter.  Can  this  now  be  urged  by  any  one,  who 
has  afiumed  that  divine  and  human  juftice  are  the  fame, 
and  that  God  appeals  to  man  for  the  equity  of  his  proceed- 
ings ;  or,  indeed,  by  any  one  elfe  ?  Sure  I  am,  it  cannot  be  fo, 
confiftently,  by  the  former,  nor  reafonably  by  the  latter ;  for 
7  tho' 
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tho'  it  may  be  faid,  to  foften  this  bold  affumption,  that  juftice 
is  truly  the  fame  in  God  as  it  is  in  our  ideas,  but  that,  God 
being  infinitely  fuperior  to  man,  an  extreme  difference  muft 
needs  arife,  in  the  exercife  and  particular  applications  of  it, 
between  divine  and  human  juftice  ;  yet  this  will  appear  to  be 
an  evafion  in  the  prefent  cafe  and  not  an  anfvver.  A  prince,  or 
a  magiftrate,  may  do  no  doubt  very  juftly,  nay  it  is  effential 
to  juftice  that  he  fhould  do,  what  would  be  unjuft  and 
criminal  in  a  private  man.  The  rank  he  holds,  and  the 
power  with  which  he  is  invefted,  give  him  this  right :  but 
neither  fuperior  rank,  nor  fuperior  power,  can  give  him  a 
right  to  pervert  juftice,  nor  to  a(5t  in  oppolition  to  thofe  lav/s 
of  the  fociety  which  ought  to  be  the  rules  of  his  conduct. 
Thus  the  Supreme  Being,  whofe  majefty,  wifdom,  and  power 
are  elevated  far  above  all  our  conceptions,  may  do  juftly,  in  a 
multitude  of  inftances,  what  princes,  and  magiftratcs,  have  no 
more  the  right,  than  the  power  of  doing.  But  then  we  may 
prefume  to  fay,  that  there  is  this  fimilitude  between  the  two 
cafes.  Tho'  the  right  and  power  of  the  Supreme  Being,  are 
not  delegated,  they  may  be  limited  like  theirs.  This  I  mean. 
They  are  limited,  if  we  believe  certain  divines,  by  eternal  fit- 
nefles  and  unfitneffes  of  things  independent  on  him,  accordinpr 
to  which  he  regulates  his  condudt,  and  all  rational  beings  are 
obliged  to  regulate  theirs,  becaufe  all  rational  beings  are 
capable  of  knowing  them.  But  if  we  reject  this  dofcrine,  as, 
1  think,  we  ought  to  do,  and  not  without  horror,  we  muft  be 
convinced,  however,  that  the  Author  of  all  na'ture,  in  confti^ 
luting  our  fyftem,  conftituted  certain  fpeciiic  phyfical  and 
moral  natures,  according  to  which,  he  governs  the  world  :  fronx 
whence  it  will  follow,  that  the  reafons,  on  which  his  provi- 
dence afts  in  the  prefent  fyftem  of  things,  may  be  known 
to  us  in  fome  inftances,  and  muft  be  unknown  to  us  in 
others ;   whilft  the  whole  ceconomy  of  any  future  fj'ftem  muft 
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be  abfolutely  impenetrable.  We  are  able  to  account,  in  great 
meafure,  for  the  general  diftribution  of  good  and  evil  here, 
tho'  not  perhaps  for  every  particular  inftance.  But  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  fay  what  will  happen  hereafter.  This  only 
we  know,  that  neither  here,  nor  hereafter,  God  will  deal  with 
his  creatures  in  direct  violation  of  thofe  natures  and  eflences 
of  things  which  he  himfelf  has  conftituted,  and  has  given 
them  the  means  of  knowing.  He  will  not  deal  with  them 
according  to  one  rule  here,  and  according  to  another  here- 
after. 

As  we  muft  believe,  if  we  think  worthily  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  that  he  will  not  proceed  with  his  human  creatures,  in 
any  ftate,  in  violation  of  that  juftice  which  he  has  conftituted 
in  the  nature  of  things,  and  whereof  he  has  made  them  able 
to  acquire  ideas  and  notions ;  fo  we  muft  be  on  our  guard 
left  we  ftiould  be  induced  to  believe  that  he  will  proceed,  at 
any  time,  agreeably  to  thofe  affeaions  and  paftions  which 
have  fo  great  a  fliare  in  diredling  our  condud:,  and  fo  much 
influence  over  our  thoughts.  Sovereign  reafon  is  exempt 
from  affection  and  paflion  ;  and  the  great  caufe  of  error  in 
theifm  is  this,  we  judge  of  it  with  all  our  affections  and 
paflions  about  us.  What  the  effeds  of  this  caufe  were  in  the 
heathen  world  we  all  know.  But  few  of  us  confider  that  the 
fame  caufe  has  worked  ever  fmce,  works  ftill,  and  if  it  does 
not  produce  a  crop  of  errors  as  foul  and  as  abominable  as 
thofe,  it  produces  a  crop  not  lefs  abundant, 

LXXI. 

WHATEVER    the   vulgar   religion    of   the  heathen 
taught,    their  philofophers,    even  thofe  of  them  who 
affumed  providence   to  be  the  moft  aftive   in  directing   the 
7  affairs 
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affairs  of  this  world,  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that 
the  Supreme  Being  was  never  angry,  nor  ever  did  harm  ** 
The  firft  part  needs  no  commentary,  the  fecond  very  little. 
They  believed  that  God  punifhed  in  this  life,  but  they  be- 
lieved that  his  punifhments  were  inflided  for  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  mankind  ;  that  the  evil  which  happened  to  the 
virtuous  was  defigned  by  his  goodnefs  to  try  their  virtue,  to 
preferve  and  to  improve  it  by  exercife ;  that  the  evil  which 
came  on  the  wicked  was  diredled  by  his  juftice  to  chaftife 
their  crimes,  to  terrify,  and  reform  ;  and  that  a  Being,  who^ 
afted  always  on  motives  of  goodnefs  and  juftice,  could  be 
never  faid  with  truth  and  propriety  to  do  harm.  Such, 
was  the  language  of  heathen  divines,  and  thus  they  repre- 
fented  the  proceedings  of  God  to  man.  But  our  artificial  theo- 
logy holds  another,  which  is  very  different.  Let  us  mention 
feme  of  thofe  dodrines  which  are  of  this  kind,  and  begin  and 
terminate  in  that  which  is  here  oppofed  particularly.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  God  loves,  and  he  hates,  he  is  partial,  angry,, 
and  revengeful.  He  creates  fome  rational  beings  with  a  de- 
termination to  fave  them,  and  others  only  to  damn  them.  It 
is  not  fure  that  repentance  and  amendment  can  appeafe  the 
wrath  of  God,  nor  any  thing  lefs  than  a  facrifice.  He  has. 
given  a  law,  the  law  of  nature  and  of  reafon,  to  all  his  human 
creatures  ;  the  fanftions  of  it  are  a  natural  tendency  of  virtue 
to  the  happinefs,  and  of  vice  to  the  mifery  of  mankind  ;  but 
thefe  fandions  are  fo  imperfect,  that  they  cannot  procure  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  even  with  the  fupplemental  help  of  occa- 
fional  interpofitions  on  the  part  of  God,  and  of  a  conftant 
difcipline  of  civil  laws  on  the  part  of  man.  To  fupply  this- 
imperfeftion,  therefore,    there  muft  be  neceffarily  fonie  fur- 

*    Num  iratum  timemus   Jovem  ?      At  hoc  quidem   commune  eft  omnium. 

philofophorum nunquam   nee  irafci  Deum,   nee   nocere.      Tull.  cIcl 

Off.  L.  3. 
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ther  fandions  of  this  law,   and   thefe  are  the  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhrr.ents  referv^ed  to  a  future  ftatc 

Here  is  ample  room  for  reflexions.  I  fhall  make  but 
three.  The  term  "  imperfedlion"  is,  in  this  cafe,  employed 
equivocally  ;  for  we  may  conceive  an  abfolute  and  a  relative 
perfection,  and  that  which  appears  imperfedl:  in  one  of  thefe 
conflderations,  may  be  perfect  in  the  other,  according  to  the 
defign  of  the  lawgiver.  We  may  prefume  to  fay,  that  if  it 
had  been  in  the  order  of  God's  defigns  to  make  the  ftate  of 
mankind  as  happy  as  the  univerfal  and  fteady  obfervation  of 
this  law  would  make  it,  he  would  have  made  the  fan<3:ions  of 
the  law  as  perfect  as  the  law.  But  we  fee  by  what  he  has 
done,  which  is  the  only  fure  way  of  knowing  what  he  de- 
fip-ned,  that  we  were  made  to  live  in  a  (late  of  moderate  and 
mixed  happinefs.  His  law  fhews  us  the  perfedlion  of  our  na- 
ture, in  which  that  of  our  happinefs  confifts.  Reafon  draws 
us  to  it,  affedions  and  pailions  from  it ;  and  our  free-will,  in- 
clining .fometimes  to  one,  and  fometimes  to  the  other,  main- 
tains that  ftate  which  mankind  is  appointed  to  hold  in  the  or- 
der of  rational  beings.  Had  the  fanclions  of  the  law  of  nature 
been  ftronger,  we  fliould  have  rifen  above  this  ftate.  Had 
they  been  weaker,  we  fhould  have  funk  below  it.  Thus  they 
are  relatively  perfedl,  relatively  to  the  defign  of  the  lawgiver; 
and  neither  the  goodnefs,  nor  the  juftice  of  God,  required  that 
we  fliould  be  made  better,  nor  happier,  than  we  are. 

But,  further,  if  we  will  fuppofe  any  other  fan6lions  necef- 
fary  to  enforce  the  original  and  univerfel  law  of  God,  the  law 
of  our  nature,  they  cannot  be  thofe  of  a  future  ftate.  Future 
rewards  and  punifhments  are  fandions  of  the  evangelical,  as 
temporal  were  of  the  mofaical  law.  Sanations  muft  be  con- 
taitied  in  the  law,  they  muft  be  a  part  of  it.  In  their  promul- 
gation 
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gatioii  they  mufl:  precede,  as  the  law  does,  neceffarily  all  ads 
of  obedience,  or  difobedience  to  it ;  tho'  in  their  execution 
they  are  retrofpe<ftive  to  thefe  a6ls,  and  are  the  confequences 
of  them.  So  likewife  new  fandlions  may  be  added  to  an  old 
law  by  the  fame  authority  that  made  it.  But  juftice  requires 
that  the  new  be  as  public  as  the  old,  and  that  the  authority  of 
them  be  as  well  afcertained  to  every  one  who  is  bound  by  the 
law.  Thefe  conditions  are  effential,  there  can  be  no  fandlion 
without  them ;  and  therefore  the  rewards  and  punifhments 
of  a  future  ftate,  which  have  not  thefe  conditions,  are  no 
fandtions  of  the  natural  law.  Reafon  and  experience,  that 
taught  men  this  law,  fhewed  them  the  fandlions  of  it.  But 
neither  of  them  pointed  out  thefe.  Have  we  any  grounds  to 
believe,  that  they  were  known  to  the  antediluvian  world  ?  Do 
they  ftand  at  the  head  or  tail  of  the  feven  precepts  given  to  the 
fons  of  Noah  }  Were  they  fo  much  as  mentioned  by  Moses, 
who  had  need  of  every  fandlion,  that  his  knowledge,  or  his 
imagination,  could  fuggeft,  to  govern  the  unruly  people  to 
whom  he  gave  a  law  in  the  name  of  God  ?  Were  they  believed, 
was  that  of  future  punifhrnents,  at  leaft,  believed  by  any  of 
the  philofophers  of  Greece  ?  Pythagoras  told  ftrange  ftories, 
indeed,  of  the  infernal  regions,  where  he  had  been  in  his  feve- 
ral  tranfmigrations  from  body  to  body  ;  andfPLATo  had  his  in- 
formations from  Erus  the  Pamphylian,  who  came  back  like 
a  mefienger  fent  on  purpofe  to  give  an  account  of  this  new- 
difcovered  world.  But  were  they  in  earnefl?  It  would  be  ri- 
diculous to  think  that  they  were.  Both  of  them  aifecled  to 
be  lawgivers,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  this  character  they 
employed  an  hypothefis,  which  other  lawgivers  had  employed 
with  fuccefs  in  thofe  eaftern  nations  with  which  they  were 
acquainted. 


Vol.  V,  U  u  u  From 
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From  fuch  religions,  from  fuch  philofophy,  and  from  fuch 
political  inftitutionsj  the  jews,  who  picked  up  many  fcraps  of 
all  thefe  among  the  ^Egyptians  and  their  neighbors  in  the 
eaft,  introduced  the  dodlrine  of  future  rewards  and  punifli- 
ments  into  their  own,  foon  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon  at 
leafl:.  But  whenever  they  introduced  it,  this  do6lrine  was  not 
of  their  own  growth  moft  certainly.  It  was  not  derived  from 
their  original,  revelation  :  and  accordingly  it  was  not  re- 
ceived by  that  feci  who  adhered  ftridlly  to  the  law.  Thus  we 
fee  that  this  affumed  double  fandlion,  far  from  being  coeval 
with  the  law  of  nature,  or  any  pofitive  law  of  God,  was  un- 
known long  to  the  nations  who  lived  under  the  former,  and 
even  to  his  chofcn  people  who  lived  under  the  latter  ;  and  that 
when  it  was  known,  and  wherever  it  was  known,  it  was 
plainly  of  human,   not  of  divine  authority. 

My  third  refleclioii  is  this.  As  the  double  fandion  of  re- 
wards and  punifhments  in  a  future  ftate  was  in  fadl  invented 
by  men,  it  appears  to  have  been  fo  by  the  evident  marks  of 
humanity  that  charaderife  it.  The  notions  whereon  it  is 
founded  are  taken  rather  from  the  defedls,  than  the  excellen- 
cies of  the  human  nature,  and  favour  more  of  the  human  paf^ 
fions,  than  of  juftice  or  prudence;  for  Seneca  faid  very  con- 
fidently, tho'  Plato,  whom  he  quotes,  very  inconfiftently, 
"  nemo  prudens  punit  quia  peccatum  eft,  fed  ne  peccetur," 
How  worthily  foever  fome  philofophers  might  think  of  the 
Supreme  Being  in  this,  and  in  other  refpedls,  who  did  not 
believe  that  God  fpared  the  v/icked  in  this  world  in  oppofi? 
tion  to  his  juftice,  that  they  might  have  an  apparent  reafon 
to  give  for  his  puniftiment  of  them  in  another  world  in  oppo-^ 
lition  to  his  mercy  and  juftice  both  ;  the  vulgar  heathen  be- 
lieved their  Jupiter,  as  well  as  their  inferior  divinities,  liable. 
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to  (6  many  human  pafTions/that  they  might  be  eafily  induced  to 
believe  him  liable,  in  his  government  of  mankind,  to  thofe  of 
love  and   hatred,  of  anger  and  vengeance.      They  mif^ht  at- 
tribute thefe  to  him  in  his  public,  as  well  as  the  others' in  his 
private  capacity ;  for,  according  to  them,  he  aded  in  both  :   and 
it  is  hard  to  fay  which  of  thefe  paffions  could  be  attributed  to 
him  with  greater  irreverence.      The  jews  indeed,   as  often  as 
they  made  God    defcend   from   heaven,   and  as  much  as  they 
made  him  refide  on  earth,  were  far  from  cloathing  him  vv'ith 
corporeity,    and  imputing  corporeal  vices  to  him.      But  the 
very   firft,    and   almoft  every  other  point  of  their  theology, 
hiftory  and  tradition  fliewed  him  in  two  other  capacities,  one 
not  fo  fhocking  as  what  the  heathens  imputed  to  Jupiter  in 
one  capacity,    but  little  lefs  irreverent;    for  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  the  one  Supreme  Being,  was  at  the  fame  time,  accord- 
ing to  all  thefe,  the  tutelary  local  deity  of  a  family,  and  a  na- 
tion, with  whom  he  entered  into  covenants  that  bound  him  and 
.them  mutually.      I  need  to  defcend  into  no  further  particu- 
lars.     They  are  enough  known,  and  extremely  fuitable  to  the 
firfl:  principle  of  this  fyftem,  which  contains  fuch  inrtances  of 
partiality  in  love  and  hatred,    of  furious  anger,  and  unrelent- 
ing vengeance  in  a  long  feries  of  arbitrary  judgments,   and 
bloody  executions,  as  no  people  on  earth,  but  this,  would  have 
afcribed,  I  do  not  fay  to  God,  but  to  the  worft  of  thofe  mon- 
fters  who  are  fuffered,   or  fent  by  God,   for  a  fliort  time,   to 
punifh  the  iniquity  of  men.     Is  it  any  matter  of  wonder  now, 
that  the  greateft  part  of  a  people  trained  up  in  fuch  notions  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  andof  his  arbitrary  government  here,  (hould 
be  difpofcd  to  receive  a  heathenifli  dodrine,    which   tauorht 
nothing  more  arbitrary,  tho> 'little  more  cruel,  of  his  proceed- 
ings hereafter  ?    Is  it  any  matter  of  wonder  that  they,  who  be- 
lieved God  inflided  punifliments  to  the  third  and  fourth  ge- 
neration on  innocent  perfons,  fliould  believe  that  he  punifhed 

U  u  u    2  oifend- 
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offenders  themfelves  eternally  ;  if  even  they  did  not  foften 
this  feverity  by  a  metempfychofis,  or  fome  other  way  which 
I  do  not  well  remember,  nor  think  it  worth  my  while  to- 
examine  ?  :. 

This  dodrine  was  in  vogue  in  the  church  of  Moses,  when 
that  of  Jesus  began.  The  fadducees  declined,  the  pharifees 
florirtied,  and  the  great  fyftematifer  of  chriftianity  was  him- 
felf  a  pharifee.  He,  who  infifts  fo  fignally  on  an  arbitrary 
exercife  of  the  power  of  God,  might  have  eftablifhed  very 
confiftently  this  do6lrine  of  eternal  rewards  and  punifhments, 
by  his  gofpel,  if  it  had  been  eftablifhed  by  no  other.  But 
it  was  part  of  the  original  revelation  ;  and  how  abfurd  foever 
it  might  be  in  the  jews  to  take  it  from  the  gentiles,  who  had 
taught  it  without  either  reafon  or  revelation  to  authorife 
them,  it  might  feem  reafonable  to  the  chriftians  to  adopt 
it.  When  the  jews  affumed  it  on  the  faith  of  idolatrous  and 
fuperftitious  people,  they  added  a  new  fan6lion  to  an  old  law. 
When  the  chriftians  adopted  it,  they  received  the  new  law, 
and  the  new  fand:ion  together,  on  the  faith  of  the  fame  reve- 
lation. Thus  one  objedion  to  the  dodrine  was  prevented, 
and  every  man,  who  entered  into  the  new  covenant,  knew  this 
condition  of  it  beforehand.  But  the  other  objedions  remained 
ftill  in  force;  and  on  the  whole  it  was  found  fo  impoffible  to 
reconcile  this  fandion  of  eternal  punifhments  to  the  divine 
attributes,  and  thefe  future  invifible  judgments  of  God  to 
the  adual  proceedings  of  his  providence,  that  in  the  early 
days  of  chriftianity  it  was  rejeded  by  fome  not  inferior  to  any 
in  knowledge  or  in  zeaL 


Lxxir. 
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THE  hypothefis  of  a  rotation  of  fouls,  out  of  whicli 
even  the  Toul  of  Christ  was  not,  I  think,  excepted, 
at  leaft  by  Origen,  feemed  preferable  to  this.  The  makers 
of  fyftems  faw  that  the  general  tendency  of  virtue  to  promote 
the  happinefs,  and  of  vice  to  promote  the  unhappinefs  of  man- 
kind, by  which  God  made  it  the  common  intereft  of  his 
human  creatures  to  cultivate  one,  and  to  reftrain  the  other, 
were  the  fole  means  that  his  infinite  wifdom  had  ordained  to 
this  end  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  providence  ;  and  that, 
if  the  wicked  were  fometimes  punifhed,  either  colledively  or 
individually,  by  extraordinary  interpofitions  real  or  apparent 
of  the  fame  providence,  this  happened  rarely,  after  long  for- 
bearance, and  not  till  the  meafure  of  iniquity  was  full.  They 
faw  that  the  mercy  of  God  was  in  this  manner  of  proceeding 
as  confpicuous  as  his  juftice,  and  that  both  were  direded  to 
maintain  fuch  a  moral  ftate  as  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature  admitted.  No  wonder  then  if  they  found  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fame  God,  who  dealed  thus  with  his  creatures 
here,  dealed  fo  differently  with  them  hereafter;  and  that  he, 
who  punifhed  to  a  gracious  end,  the  maintainance  of  a  moral 
fyftem,  with  m.eafure  and  proportion  here,  punifhed  to  no 
end  at  all,  when  this  fyftem  was  at  an  end,  with  inconceivable 
and  eternal  torments.  They  might  think,  according  to  the 
vulgar  theological  notion,  that  the  wrath  of  God  againft  fin- 
ners  tor  what  they  had  done  in  this  fyftem,  was  not  appeafed 
when  they  went  out  of  it.  But  they  might  think  too,  and  it 
is  plain  they  did  think,  that  wrath  itfelf  could  not  exceed  all 
proportion  fo  far,  as  to  appoint  a  ftate  of  eternal  torments  to 
fucceed  a  very  fhort  ftate.  of  probation.  They  mingled  there- 
fore fome  notions  of  juftice  with  this  of  wrath,   and  imagined 
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feveral  dates  of  probation  ;  that  fouls,  for  inftance,  were  fent 
to  inform  fome  bodies  in  recompence,  or  punifhment  of  what 
they  had  done  in  others  ;  that  the  wicked  fuffered  for  their 
impurity,  but  that  in  new  flates  of  probation  they  would  have 
new  occaGons  of  purification. 

By  fome  fuch  hypothefes  they  endeavored  to  foften  a  doc- 
trine that  fhocked  their  reafon,  and  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  any  moral  attribute,  no,  nor  to  the  phyfical  attributes  of 
God,  not  to  his  wifdom  at  leaft.  But  the  general  tide  of  ar- 
tificial theology  ran  the  other  way  ;  and  time,  and  dogmatical 
affirmation  eflablifhed  abfurdity  in  this  cafe,  as  they  have  done 
in  many.  Fathers  and  councils  decreed,  and  chriftians  believed, 
that  the  Supreme  Being  dooms  almofl:  all  his  rational  creatures, 
all  whom  thefe  men  do  not  think  fit  to  fave,  to  eternal  tor- 
ments for  what  they  have  done  in  this  life.  He  created  them, 
in  efTed,  to  be  eternally  miferable,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
fince  the  term  of  this  life  can  be  reckoned  for  nothing  in  an 
infinite  duration,  and  yet  is  to  decide  their  flate  to  all  eter- 
nity. The  dodlrine  we  fpeak  of  afTumes  fuch  a  proceeding 
nccefi^ary  to  fatisfy  divine  juftice  ;  whereas  in  truth  it  can  be 
afcribed  to  no  principle,  but  that  of  anger,  jCnd  to  the  revenge 
of  a  being  who  puniQies  to  the  full  extent  of  his  power,  and 
merely  for  the  pleafure  of  punifhing,  and  without  any  re- 
gard to  juftice,  creatures  who  did  not  ofiend  him  merely  for 
the  pleafure  of  offending  him,  creatures  who  had  free  will, 
and  made  wrong  eledions ;  creatures  who  might  plead,  for 
that  plea  the  worft  of  them  might  make,  if  not  in  excufe  for 
their  crimes,  yet  in  mitigation  of  their  punifhment,  their  frail- 
ties, their  paifions,  the  imperfedions  of  their  nature,  and  the 
numerous  temptations  to  which  they  ftood  expofed. 
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LXXIII. 

IT  is  juftly  matter  of  fcandal,  and  it  would  be  matter  of 
furprife,  to  hear  men,  who  acknowledge  an  all-perfed: 
Being,  and  who  fpeak  with  fo  much  reverence  of  him  on^ 
Tome  occafions,  fpeak  of  him  with  fo  little  on  this,  and 
others,  if  we  did  not  obferve  in  general  that  foolifli  prefump- 
tion  with  which  they  are  apt  to  eredl  themfelves  into  the 
ftandard  and  meafure  of  every  thing;  and  in  particular  that 
prophane  licence  which  the  chriftian  theology  has  derived 
from  the  jewifh,  and  which  divines  have  rendered  fo  familiar 
and  fo  habitual,  that  men  blafpheme  without  knowing  they 
blafpheme,  and  that  their  very  devotion  is  impious.  The 
licence,  1  mean,  is  that  of  reafoning  and  of  fpeaking,  even 
in  common  converfation,  of  the  divine,  as  of  the  human  na- 
ture, operations,  and  proceedings ;  fometimes  with,  and  fome- 
times  without  the  falvo  of  thofe  diftinguifliing  epithets  and 
forms  of  fpecch  which  can  in  very  few  inftances  diftinguiili 
enough.  The  jewifh  fcriptures  afcribe  to  God  not  only  cor- 
poreal appearance,  but  corporeal  adtion,  and  all  the  inflruments 
of  it ;  eyes  to  fee,  ears  to  hear,  mouth  and  tongue  to  articu- 
late, hands  to  handle,  and  feet  to  walk.  Divines  tell  us,  in- 
deed, that  we  are  not  to  underftand  all  this  according  to  the  li- 
teral fignification.  The  meaning  is,  they  fay,,  that  God  has  a 
power  to  execute  all  thofe  a6ls,  to  the  cfFedting  of  which  thefe 
parts  in  us  are  inftrumental*.  The  literal  fignification  is  in- 
deed abominable,  and  the  flimfy  analogical  veil  thrown  over 
it,  is  fiolen  from  the  wardrobe  of  Epicurus;  for  he  taught 
that  the  gods  had  not  literally  bodies,  but  fomething  like  to 
bodies,   "  quali  corpus :"  not  blood,   but  fomethiag  like  to^ 

*  V.id.  Serm.  of  the  archbifliop  of  Dublin,  on  Rom.  viii,  29,  30, 
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blood,  *'  qua{i  fanguinem+."  This  analogy,  if  it  could  be 
allowed,  would  juftify  in  good  meafure  your  Homer  as  a 
philofopher,  for  as  a  poet  he  wanted  no  excufe ;  and  fome- 
thing  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted.  But  who  is  there,  phi- 
lofopher, or  poet,  except  jewifK  and  chriftian  rabbins,  that 
can  employ  in  good  earneft  images  taken  from  corporeal  fub- 
ftance,  from  corporeal  adion,  and  from  the  inftruments  of  it, 
to  give  us  notions  in  any  degree  proper  of  God's  manner  of 
being,  and  of  that  divine  inconceivable  energy  in  which  the 
adlion  of  God  confifts,  and  by  which  the  natural  and  moral 
worlds  were  produced,  and  are  preferved  and  governed  ?  The 
more  human  they  are,  the  lefs  adequate  they  muft  be ;  and 
whilft  they  do  no  good  one  way,  they  do  much  hurt  another. 
They  cannot  exalt,  they  muft  debafe  our  conceptions,  and  ac- 
cuftom  the  mind  infenfibly  to  confound  divine  with  human 
ideas  and  notions,  God  with  man.  This  happened  in  the  cafe 
of  the  anthropomorphites,  who  imagined  that  God  had  an  hu- 
man body,  becaufe  it  was  faid  by  Moses  that  he  created  man 
in  his  own  image.  So  dangerous  are  thefe  expreffions,  whofe 
literal  fenfe  is  obvious  to  all,  whilft  the  analogical  is  under- 
flood  by  few,  and  attended  to  by  fewer.  So  falfe  is  the  rea- 
fon  given  in  excufe  for  them,  that  we  muft  know  God  this 
way,  or  not  at  all.  Far  from  making  us  know  him  better, 
they  lead  us  into  error.  They  make  us  unknow  him,  if  I 
may  fay  fo,  and  impofe  an  imaginary  being  upon  us  for  the  true 
God.  Other  paiTages  of  the  fcriptures  confirmed  the  error 
of  the  anthropomorphites ;  and  if  it  was  heretical  in  the 
chriftian  church,  it  could  not  be  deemed,  one  would  think, 
very  heretical  by  the  jews ;    fince  they  held  communion  with 

f  .  .  .  .  Quidni  igitnr  fimiliter,  fays  Gassendi,  fateatur  efle  in  Deo  non 
paffiones,  fed  quafi  pafliones  ?  atque  adeo  non  iralci  ilium,  led  quafi  irafci ;  nee 
teneri  gratia,  fed  quafi  teneri  ? 
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them  fo  far,  as  I  remember,  that  they  eat  the  pafchal  lamb 
together. 

Thus  again,  and  to  bring  the  obfervation  quite  home  to 
the  prefent  purpofe  ;  the  fame  fcriptures,  that  are  fo  apt  in 
many  places  to  make  thofe  who  read  them  reprefent  the  Su- 
preme Being  to  themfelves  like  an  old  man  looking  out  of  a 
cloud,  as  painters  have  reprefented  him  often,  afcribe  to  him 
at  the  fame  time,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  them,  all  the  affec- 
tions and  paflions  which  chara(flerifed  the  nation  of  the  jews, 
whilft  they  were  a  nation,  very  ftrongly,  and  which  are  not 
entirely  worn  out  by  their  difperfion,  and  their  commerce 
with  others.  God  loves,  according  to  their  theology  ;  but  he 
loves  with  a  ftrange  prediledion  and  partiality  for  them,  who 
are  not  certainly  the  moft  lovely  of  his  human  creatures.  He 
loves  like  Dkiotarus,  a  king  of  Galatia,  who  for  the  fake  of 
one  fon  put  the  reft  of  his  children  to  death.  He  is  merciful 
too,  but  his  mercy  is  arbitrary,  and  depends  on  mere  will. 
"  He  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,"  and  when 
he  will  have  mercy,  "  and  whom  he  will,  he  hardens."  Even 
they  who  efteem  themfelves  his  chofen  people,  who,  we  fay, 
have  been  hardened,  and  they  fay  have  been  chaftifed,  have 
waited  for  it  thefe  two  thoufand  years,  and  wait  flill.  To- 
wards mankind  in  general,  his  anger  is  often  furious,  his 
hatred  inveterate,  his  vengeance  unrelenting.  But  when  the 
wicked  repent  of  their  fins,  he  repents  fometimes  of  his  feve- 
rity.  What  a  defcription  now  is  this  of  an  all-perte6l  Being  ? 
What  a  talk  have  men,  fcveral  of  whom  are  great  mafters  of 
reafon,  undertaken,  when  they  have  undertaken  to  reconcile 
fiich  dodlrines  to  his  perfedions,  and  to  other  do61rincs  di- 
redly  contrary  to  thefe,  that  are  interfperfed  in  the  fame  books  ? 
The  tafk  is  hard,  indeed,  but  their  profcfTion  made  it  necef- 
fary ;   and  all   the  force  of  great  learning,  and  of  great  parts 

Vol.  V.  X  X  X  has 
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lias  been  proftituted  to  conceal  the  ignorance,  and  to  palliate 
the  errors  of  the  moft  illiterate,  fuperftitious,  and  abfurd  race 
of  men  who  ever  pretended  to  a  fyftem  of  things  divine  or 
human. 


LXXIV. 

N  A  LOGY  is  employed  in  this  cafe  as  it  is  in  the 
other,  and  indeed  in  every  cafe  where  theological  pa- 
radoxes, which  are  not  a  {ew,  are  to  be  defended.  If  ana- 
logy itfelfj  fuch  as  fome  divines  affume  and  reprefent  it,  could 
be  defended,  there  would  be  no  cafe,  wherein  it  ought  to  be 
employed  with  all  its  force  more  than  in  this ;  for,  furely,  to 
impute  human  paffions,  even  the  worft  of  them,  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  is  not  further  off  from  blafphemy,  than  it  is  to 
afcribe  to  him  a  corporeal  form,  and  the  fenfations,  and  the 
limbs,  and  the  actions  of  a  man.  It  is  not  true,  tho'  it  has 
been  afferted,  that  this  analogy  is  obvious  to  every  one,  and 
that  no  one  can  think  on  reflexion  that  any  of  thefe  paffions 
can  affe6l  literally  the  divine  nature  *.  It  is  on  the  contrary 
as  true,  that  a  multitude  of  good  chriftians,  far  the  greateR- 
number,  believe  at  this  hour  that  the  divine  nature  is  affedled 
by  them,  as  it  is  true  that  a  multitude  of  good  heathens  re- 
prefented  to  themfelves  their  gods  and  goddeffes,  even  the  fa- 
ther of  gods  and  men,  under  an  human  form,  or  conceived  at 
leaft,  which  is  much  the  fame,  that  thefe  divinities  took  the  hu- 
man nature  upon  them  whenever  either  bufinefs  or  pleafure 
called  them  to  converfe  and  ad  with  the  children  of  men.  Let 
us  not  imagine  that  any  thing  is  too  abfurd  for  men  to  believe 
even  on  reflection.     Heathen,  jews,  chriftians,  have  believed 

*  Yid.  Senn.  fupr,  cltat. 
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the  abfurdities  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  great  metaphyficians 
and  divines  have  believed  this  analogy  ''".  It  would  be  tedious 
to  take  notice  of  all  that  has  been  faid,  ftupidly  enough  by 
fome,  and  not  without  a  little  air  of  plauHble  ingenuity  by 
others,  to  eftablilli  this  notion.  I  iliall  fay  no  more  about  it, 
than  my  fubjed;  requires  neceflarily,  and  even  that  will  be  fuf- 
ficient,  I  think,  to  explode  a  doftrine,  that  may  be  turned 
ftrongly  againft  revealed  religion,  and  that  cuts  up  the  very 
root  of  natural. 

All  the  knowledo-e  that  God  has  o;Ivcn  us  the  means  to 
acquire,  and  therefore  all  that  he  defigned  we  ihould  have 
of  his  phyiical  and  moral  nature  and  attributes,  it  they  may  be 

*  The  lord  prefident  of  Scotland,  who  is  no  divine  by  profefTion,  but  fome- 
thing  better,  and  more  nfeful  to  fociety,  deals  liowever  too  much  in  divinity  -, 
and  the  contagion  of  Hutchinson's  writings  and  converfation  makes  him  reallv 
mad  quoad  hoc,  for  there  is  fuch  a  madnefs,  notwithftanding  all  his  iagacity, 
good  fenfe,  and  knowledge.  In  that  llrange  book,  which  lie  has  writ  in  this 
delirium  againil  Tindal,  and  which  I  have  quoted  fomewhere,  he  fays  very  ra- 
tionally, "  that  we  ought  to  be  amazed  at  the  impudence  of  thofe  "  who  pre- 
"  tend  to  decide  what  God  is  or  is  not,  and  what  he  can  or  can  not  do,  from 
"  the  notions  they  have  framed  to  tiiemfelves  of  his  attributes,  his  nature  and 
"  perfection."  But  he  himfelf  affirms,  in  the  fame  book,  a  multitude  of  facts 
relating  to  the  Deity,  and  to  the  whole  ceconomy  of  divine  providence,  on  the 
faith  of  jewifli  and  chrifcian  reveries,  and  his  own  or  his  mailer's  whimfies  -,  iuit 
as  the  others  do  on  the  faith  of  theirs.  The  ccnfure,  therefore,  which  he  palles 
on  them,  may  be  juftly  pafTed  on  himfelf,  unlefs  it  can  be  lliewn,  which  it  never 
can  be,  that  what  he  advances  is  better  proved  to  be  true  in  faft,  than  what  they 
advance  is  demonftrated  conformable  to  right  reafon.  Type,  emblem,  and  ana- 
logy are  the  common  means  to  dii'guife  the  abfurdity  both  of  the  tacts  and  rea- 
fonings  they  maintain ;  the  confequence  of  which  is  abominable  :  for  the  vulgar 
may  very  well  underftand  literally,  what  is  pretended  to  be  faid  analogically  only, 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  his  nature,  and.  of  his  proceedings,  in  the  Bible  ; 
fmce  this  writer  alTerts  it  to  be  extremely  plain,  that  the  language  of  the  ferip- 
tures,  which  defcribes  the  Deity's  adtions,  affeftions,  and  inclinations  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  ufage,  the  fentiments,  and  refolutions  of  men,  is  not  fo 
figurative  as  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be,  and  that  we  ought  to  underitand 
it  fomething  more  literally,   than  reafoners  are  willing  to  allow. 

X  X  X   2  confi- 
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confidered  feparately,  as  we  are  apt  to  confider  them,  and  if 
the  latter  and  every  thing  we  afcribe  to  thefe,  are  not  to  be  re- 
folved  rather  into  the  former,  into  his  infinite  intelligence, 
wifdom,  and  power  ;  all  this  knowledge,  I  fay,  is  derived  from 
his  works,  and  from  the  tenor  of  that  providence,  by  which 
he  governs  them.  We  fee  him  in  a  refledled,  not  in  a  direct 
light.  But,  bccaufe  we  cannot  frame  full  .and  adequate  ideas 
of  this  fort,  nor  anfwer  every  queftion  impertinent  curiofity 
may  afk ;  will  it  follow  that  we  have,  properly  fpeaking,  no 
knov/Jedge  at  all  of  his  attributes,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  exercifed  ?  Every  part  of  the  immenfe  univerfe,  and 
the  order  and  harmony  of  the  whole,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
carry  our  obfervations  and  difeoveries,  are  not  only  conformable 
to  our  ideas  or  notions  of  wifdom  and  power,  but  thefe  ideas 
or  notions  were  imprefled  originally  and  principally  by  them 
on  every  attentive  mind  ;  and  men  were  led  to  conclude  with 
the  utmoft  certainty,  that  a  being  of  infinite  wifdom  and  power 
made,  preferved,/and  governed  the  fyftem.  As  far  as  we  can 
difcern,  we  difcern  thefe  in  all  his  works ;  and  where  we  can- 
not difcern  them,  it  is  manifeftly  due  to  our  imperfedion,  not 
to  his.  God  cannot  be  in  any  inftance  unwife  nor  impotent. 
This  now  is  real  knowledge,  or  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
knowledge.  We  acquire  it  immediately  in  the  objeds  them- 
felves,  in  God,  and  in  nature,  the  work  of  God.  We  know 
what  wifdom  and  power  are  :  we  know,  both  intuitively  and 
by  the  help  of  our  fenfes,  that  fuch  as  we  conceive  them  to  be 
fuch  they  appear  in  the  work;  and  therefore  we  know  de- 
monftrativefy  that  fuch  they  are  in  the  worker. 

What   then  could  a  very  refpetflable  writer  *  mean,  when 
he  faid,  fpeaking  of  divine  knowledge  and  wifdom,  that  God 

*  Archbifhop  King,  vibi  fupr. 
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muft  either  have  thefe,  or  other  faculties  and  powers  equiva- 
lent to  them,  and  adequate  to  the  mighty  effeds  Vv-hich  pro- 
ceed from  them  ?  It  is  plain  he  meaned  by  this  fuppofition, 
in  a  cafe  where  nothing  is  afcribed  but  what  ought  to  be 
afcribed  to  God,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  fame  fuppofition 
in  a  cafe  where  he  was  to  excufe  the  jewifh  theology,  and  his 
own,  for  attributing  in  terms  to  God  thofe  aficdlions  and  paf- 
fions,  which  cannot  be  fo  attributed  without  impiety.  The 
archbilliop  would  have  had  no  need  to  run  into  thefe  abfurdi- 
ties,  nor  any  temptation  to  advance  fome  ftrange  paradoxes, 
that  he  advanced  on  the  foundation  of  an  aflumed  analogical 
knowledge,  if  he  had  confined  himfelf  to  refute  one  impiety, 
that  of  the  predeftinarians,  without  attempting  to  excufe  an- 
other. Our  ideas  of  divine  intelligence  and  wifdom  may  be 
neither  fantaftic  nor  falfe,  and  yet  God's  manner  of  know- 
ing may  be  fo  different  from  ours,  that  foreknowledge,  as  we 
call  it  improperly  in  him,  may  be  confiftcnt  with  the  con- 
tingency of  events,  altho'  that  which  we  call  properly  fore- 
knowledge in  ourfelves  be  not  {o.  But  he  reafons  about  the 
effential  natural  attributes  of  God  as  if  he  reafoned  about 
thofe  that  we  call  moral,  in  which  way  of  reafoning  there  is 
great  and  manifefl:  error.  The  former  are  fixed,  uniform,  and 
fpccific  natures,  that  want  no  equivalent ;  and  that  are  cer- 
tainly adequate,  fince  the  mighty  effects  that  are  produced 
proceed  from  them.  They  may  be  perceived  more  or  lefs  in 
different  cafes,  but  in  no  cafe  v.'ill  they  vary,  even  in  appear- 
ance and  in  human  apprehenfion,  from  what  they  are.  Like 
the  fun,  they  may  appear  fometimes  in  the  full  effulgence  ot 
their  brightnefs,  and  fometimes  behind  thofe  clouds  which  the 
eye  of  human  reafon  cannot  pierce.  But  ftill,  like  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  fun,  tho'  differently  perceived,  they  will  ap- 
pear the  fame.  The  latter  are  not  fuch  fixed,  uniform,  fpe- 
cific  natures  to  human  apprehenfion.    They  are  rather  nffumed 
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nominal  natures,  not  manifefted  by  God  in  his  government  of 
the  world  as  clearly  and  as  determinately,  as  the  phyfical  attri- 
butes of  vvifdom  and  power  are  in  the  whole  fyftem  ot  his 
works  •,  but  framed  into  abflradt  general  notions  by  the  human 
mind  to  help  itfelf  in  the  moral  coniideration  of  human  adlions, 
and  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being  that  we  may  reafon  more 
diftin^Sly,  if  not  more  truly,  about  his  nature,  and  the  difpen- 
fations  of  his  providence.  We  ought  to  attribute  all  con- 
ceivable perfeciions,  without  doubt,  to  the  fupreme  alhperfe6t 
Beinp-.  Vv^e  can  never  raife  our  conceptions  of  this  kmd  too 
high.  They  will  remain,  after  all  our  efforts,  vaftly  inade- 
quate. Nay  if  we  fuppofe  them  lefs  fo,  or  pufli  abfurdity  to 
the  utmofl:  and  fuppofe  them  adequate,  yet  ftill  they  will  re- 
main very  infufficient  criterions  by  which  to  judge  in  many 
cafes,  as  men  prefume  to  do  in  all,  of  thefe  perfedions  in  the 
exercife  of  them.  The  reafon  is  plain.  God  ads  according 
to  a  multitude  of  relations  unknown  to  us.  He  ads  relatively 
to  his  fyftem,  we  judge  relatively  to  ours. 

Into  fuch  oppofite  paradoxes  are  divines  tranfported  by 
prefumptuous  reafoning  and  whimfical  refinements,  whilft 
they  pretend  to  teach  us  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  heavenly 
things,  that  fome  of  them  affirm  dogmatically,  and  Vv'ithout 
any  regard  to  truth,  which  they  facrifice  readily  to  maintain 
an  hypothefis,  that  the  moral  attributes  are  in  God  juft  what 
they  are  in  our  inadequate,  fluctuating  ideas,  and  that  God 
himfelf  appeals  to  man  for  his  proceeding  conformably  to 
them:  and  fome  again  are  fo  far  from  falling  into  this,  that 
they  fall  into  a  contrary  extreme,  and  would  perfuade  us 
that  the  attributes  of  God  are  all  alike  inconceivable  to  us  as 
they  are  in  themfelves,  and  can  be  known  no  way  except  by 
analogy  ;  which  is  not  to  know  them  at  all :  for  knowledge, 
which  refts  in  analogy,  ftops  fliort,  and  is  not  knowledge. 

The 
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The  firft  of  thefe  opinions  has  done  infinite  hurt  to  all  reli- 
gion, and  has  turned  it  into  fuperftition  every  where,  and  in 
every  age.  The  laft  has  not  been  of  much  fervice  to  chri- 
ftianity,  as  I  apprehend ;  and  fure  I  am  that  it  will  leave  the 
objedlion,  made  to  the  jewifh  fcriptures  on  account  of  the 
images  under  which  they  reprefent  the  Supreme  Being,  juft 
where  they  find  it. 

Here  let  us  draw  one  line  of  feparation,  among  others,  be- 
tween natural  and  artificial  theology.  By  that  we  are  taught 
to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  infinite  wifdom  and  power  of 
God,  which  he  has  manilefted  to  us,  in  fome  degree  or  other, 
in  every  part,  even  the  mod  minute,  of  his  creation.  By  that 
too  we  are  taught  to  afcribe  goodnefs  and  juftice  to  him 
wherever  he  intended  that  we  fhpuld  fo  afcribe  them,  that  is^ 
wherever  either  his  works,  or  the  difpenfations  of  his  provi- 
dence do  as  neceffarily  communicate  thefe  notions  to  our  minds, 
as  thofe  of  wifdom  and  power  are  communicated  to  us  in  the 
whole  extent  ol  both.  Wherever  they  are  not  fo  communi- 
cated, we  may  aiTume  very  reafonably  that  it  is  on  motives 
ftricdy  conformable  to  all  the  divine  attributes,  and  therefore 
to  goodnefs  and  juftice,  tho'  unknown  to  us,  from  whom  fo 
many  circumftances,  with  a  relation  to  which  the  divine  pro- 
vidence a6ls,  muft  be  often  concealed  ;  or  we  may  refolve  all 
fuch  cafes  into  the  wifdom  of  God,  and,  refigning  ourfelves  to 
that,  not  prefume  to  account  for  them  morally.  Thus  we 
follow  God,  and  pretend  to  have  knowledge  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter, no  iurther  than  he  gives  it;  no  further  than  thefe  abf- 
traft  or  general  notions,  which  we  colledl  from  the  proceedings 
of  his  providence,  are  confirmed  by  the  fame- 
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LXXV. 

U  T  we  are  taught  a  very  difFerent  lefTon  in  the  fchools 
of  artihciai  theology.  In  them  all  the  notions  of  thofa 
obligations,  under  v/hich  men  lie  to  one  another  by  the  con- 
ftitution  of  their  nature,  are  transferred  to  God  ;  and  an  ima- 
ginary connection  between  his  phylical  and  moral  attributes 
is  framed  by  very  precarious  reafonings  a  priori ;  all  of  vv^hich 
are  founded  on  that  impertinent  fuppofition,  that  moral  fit- 
neffes  and  unfitnefTes  are  known,  by  the  eternal  reafon  of 
things,  to  all  rational  beings  as  well  as  to  God.  They  go 
further.  As  God  is  perfedt,  and  man  very  imperfecl,  they 
talk  of  his  infinite  goodnefs  and  juftice  as  of  his  infinite  wif- 
dom  and  power,  tho'  the  latter  may  preferve  their  nature  with- 
out any  conceivable  bounds,  and  the  former  mufl:  ceafe  to  be 
what  they  are,  unlefs  we  conceive  them  bounded.  Their  na- 
ture implies  necelTarily  a  limitation  in  the  exercife  of  them. 
Thus  then  the  moral  attributes,  according  to  this  theology, 
require  infinitely  more  of  God  to  man,  than  men  are  able,  or 
would  be  obliged,  if  they  were  able,  to  exercife  to  one  ano- 
ther ;  greater  profufion  in  beftowing  benefits  and  rewards, 
greater  rigor  in  punifiiing  offences.  This  whole  fyfiem  of 
God's  moral  obligations,  or  of  divine  ethics,  being  raifed 
a  priori,  and  not  a  pofteriori,  is  a  fyfiem  of  the  duty  of  God 
to  man  :  let  the  blafphemy  of  this  expreflion  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  thofe  who  make  it  proper  and  necefiary  to  be  ufed, 
in  order  to  expofe  their  dodlrine.  It  is  a  fyflem  of  what  he 
ought,  or  is  obliged  by  his  attributes  to  do;  and  not  a  fcheme 
of  what  he  has  done.  It  prefcribes  to  God,  and  the  difpen- 
fations  of  his  providence  are  acquitted  or  cenfured  as  they  are 
conformable  or  not  conformable  to  it. 

7  Th^ 
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The  makers  of  this  fyftem  have  gone  ftill  further,  and  have 
attributed  to  the  Divinity  not  only  the  perfedlions,  but  the 
imperfections  of  humanity.  Superftition  improved  by  philo- 
fophy  fucceeded  that  which  was  rude  and  unfyftematired  ;  and 
learnino;  and  knowJedg-e  finifhed  what  igrnorance  had  begun. 
When  they  faw  that  the  conftitution  of  things,  and  the  order 
of  providence  did  not  anfvver  the  notions  of  goodnefs  and  ju- 
ftice  in  all  the  extent,  in  which  they  thought  it  was  iit  to 
afcribe  thefe  notions  to  a  Suprerne  Being,  contrary  notions 
ftood  ready  to  take  the  place  of  thefe  ;  and,  fince  they  could 
not  afcribe  them  all  to  one,  they  afcribed  them  to  feveral  di- 
vinities. From  hence  a  good  and  an  evil  god,  the  ditheifm 
of  philofophers.  From  hence  that  univerfal  polytheifm,  a 
principal  ufe  of  which  was  to  account  for  the  phaenomena  of 
nature,  and  for  the  government  of  the  moral  world.  The 
moral  charadlers  of  pagan  divinities  differed,  like  the  moral 
charaders  of  men;  and,  to  make  thefe  charadlers  complete, 
the  fame  paflions  were  afcribed  to  both  :  one  nation,  nay  one 
man  was  favored  by  one  god,  another  by  another  ;  and  as  there 
were  parties  on  earth,  there  v/ere  parties  in  heaven.  But  here 
we  muft  diftinguifh  between  the  theology  of  the  jews  and  that 
of  other  nations.  The  jews,  with  more  inconliftency  and  not 
lefs  profanation,  drelTed  up  the  one  Supreme  Being  in  all  the 
rags  of  humanity ;  which  compofed  a  kind  of  motley  cha- 
ra6ler,  fuch  as  foolifli  fuperftition,  and  mad  enthuiiafm  alone 
could  afcribe  to  him,  and  fuch  as  no  man,  who  believes  him 
to  be  an  all-perfedl  Being,  can  hear  without  horror. 

The  mod  barbarous  nations  had  the  mofi;  barbarous  deities 
generally,  and  the  gods  feem  to  have  been  civilifed  no  fiifter, 
than  their  adorers  were,  and  even  not  fo  faft,  nor  in  the  fame 
proportion  :   for  we  know  by  experience,  that  fuperftition  can 
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maintain  barbarity  in  religious  policy,  among  thofe  who  are 
the  furthcfl:  from  it  in  civil.  The  antient  Chinefe,  it  is  faid, 
reprefented  the  Supreme  Being,  the  lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  for  fo  they  called  him,  as  the  giver  of  all  good  *, 
as  an  objedt  of  adoration  and  of  gratitude,  to  whom  their 
emperors  offered  up  the  firfl:  fruits  ol  the  corn  they  had  fowed 
with  their  own  hands.  But  the  antient  nations,  of  whom  the 
hiftories  and  traditions  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted 
fpeak,  reprefented  the  divine  nature  like  that  of  their  own 
tyrants.  The  divine  favor  was  to  be  obtained  by  impor- 
tunate fupplications,  by  magnificent  prefents,  and  by  all  the 
external  flievv  of  fervice,  and  pomp  of  adulation.  Their 
gods  too,  like  their  tyrants,  v/ere  prone  to  anger,  and  hard 
to  be  appeafed.  Nothing  lefs'than  bloody  facrifices  of  hearts, 
of  men,  of  children,  could  appeafe  them  ;  and  the  notion  of 
rendering  them  propitious  by  putting  other  creatures  to  death 
being  eftablifhed,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  if  the  greateft  of- 
fenders grew  the  moft  devout.  In  this  refpedl  they  had  better 
quarter  from  gods  than  men,  tho'  Seneca  fays,  that  it  cofl: 
more  to  affuage  the  wrath  of  their  gods,  than  the  rage  of  their 
tyrants,  "  ut  fie  dii  placentur  quemadmodum  ne  homines 
"  quidem  f^viunt." 

If  we  would  own  the  truth,  we  fhould  be  obliged  to  own 
that  this  kind  of  propitiation  is  much  more  repugnant  to  all 
our  notions  of  juftice,  than  any  of  thofe  inftances  of  fuppofed 
injuftice  which  divines  and  atheifts  charge  on  God;  and  yet 
it  continued  to  be  the  conftant  practice  of  the  jews  at  the 
fame  time  as  they  boaft  that  God  was  their  king,  and  relate 
the  terrible  judgments  that  he  executed,  and  that  they  exe- 
cuted by  his  comm.and,  or  with  his  approbation,  perfonally  oji 
one    another,    and   perfonally  for   their  own  fakes  on  other 

*  Scien.  Sin. 
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people.  Thus  tliey  blended  together  at  once,  in  the  moral 
charaderol:  God,  injufiice,  cruelty,  and  partiality.  They  made 
him  an  objed:  of  terror  more,  than  of  awe  and  reverence,  and 
tlieir  religion  was  a  fyftem  of  the  rankePc  fuperfdtion ;  for  no- 
thing can  be  more  true,  than  what  St.  Austin  quotes  fome- 
where  from  Varro,  that  they  who  are  religious  revere,  and 
the  fuperftitious  fear  God  *.  The  faint  would  have  done  well 
to  have  applied  this  true  maxim  to  certain  abominable  doc- 
trines of  his  ov/n,  and  to  have  learned  from  an  heathen  to 
correal  his  own  theology.  But  the  truth  is,  that  chriftianity 
prefcrved  in  many  refpe6cs  a  ftrong  tang  of  the  fpirit  oF  ju- 
daifm,  as  judaifm  had  taken,  and  incorporated  in  the  firft  in- 
fliitution  of  it,  many  of  the  rites  and  obfervances  at  leall  of 
^gypt :  for  I  will  not  fay  that  the  legiflator,  who  Vv^as  in- 
ftruded  in  all  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians,  took  the  belief 
of  one  God  from  the  dodlrine  of  the  Theban  dynafty,  as 
different  in  that  refped:  from  the  polytheifm  of  the  other 
Egyptians,  as  that  ol  the  jews  was ;  tho'  I  might  fufped  that 
he  did  fo  much  more  reafonably,  than  a  very  able  writer  in- 
finuates  that  the  jews  might  inftrudl  other  nations  in  the  moft 
excellent  philofophy,  and  that  natural  religion  was  originally 
built  on  the  religion  revealed  to  them  f.  The  ceremonies  of 
the  law  of  Moses  in  the  worfhip  of  God  were  retrenched,  and 
a  more  inward  devotion,  a  more  reafonable  fervice  were  eRa- 
blifhed  :  tho'  even  this  devotion  and  this  fervice  retained  an  air 
of  that  enthuiiafm  which  prevailed  among  the  prophets,  or 
preachers  of  the  jewifli  church,  on  whom  the  fpirit  of  God 
was  fuppofed  to  defcend.  The  Supreme  Being  took  a  milder 
appearance  feveral  ways  among  chriftians.  His  favor  was  con- 
fined no  longer  to  one  people ;    all  mankind  were  confirued 

*  Varro  ait,  Deiim  a  religiofo  vereri,  a  fuperftitiofo  timeri. 
f  Vid.  Def.  of  revealed  Rel.  by  Conyb.  p.  406. 
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by  this  new  theology  to  be  of  the  feed  of  Abraham,  and  they 
were  all  included  in  the  new  covenant.  The  MefTiah  came, 
and  God  did  for  fallen  man  what  he  would  not  do  for  fallen 
angels,  according  to  a  remark  ofarchbifhop  Tillotson.  He 
fent  his  only  fon,  who  is  one  and  the  fame  God  with  himfelf, 
into  the  world  to  fuffer  an  ignominious  death,  and  by  that  fa- 
crifice  to  redeem  all  the  fons  of  Adam  from  the  confequences 
of  his  wrath,  which  the  fin  of  Adam  had  entailed  on  the  whole 
race  of  mankind.  Chriftian  theology  difcovers  in  this  myfte- 
rious  proceeding,  the  love  of  God  to  man,  his  infinite  juftice 
and  goodnefs.  But  reafon  v^■ill  difcover  the  fantaflical,  con- 
fufed,  and  inconfiftent  notions  of  jewidi  theology  latent  in  it, 
and  applied  to  another  fyftem  of  religion.  This  love  will  appear 
partiality,  as  great  as  that  which  the  jews  aflumed  that  he  had 
fliewn  in  preferring  their  nation  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
This  juftice  will  appear  injuflice  in  all  the  circumftances  of  the 
fall,  and  in  the  redemption  of  man  by  the  propitiatory  facrifice 
of  an  innocent  perfon.  This  goodnefs  will  appear  cruelty  when 
it  is  confidered  that  the  propitiation  was  made  by  tormenting, 
and  fpilling  the  blood  of  the  victim  ;  and  in  fliort  injuftice 
and  cruelty  will  appear  inconfiftently  united  in  this  cir- 
cumftance,  that  mankind  could  not  have  been  redeemed  if  the 
jews  had  received,  infiead  of  crucifying  the  Mefiiah  ;  and  yet 
that  they  were  rejected  then,  and  have  been  punifiied  ever  fince, 
for  not  receiving,  and  for  crucifying  him. 

On  the  whole,  the  moral  character  imputed  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  by  chriftian  theology  differs  little  from  that  im- 
puted to  him  by  the  jcvvifh.  The  difference  is  rather  apparent 
than  real,  and  if  the  effeds  of  fudden  and  violent  anger  are 
imputed  to  him  in  one  fyftem,  thofe  of  flow  and  filent  re- 
venge are  imputed  to  him  in  the  other.  The  God  of  the  Old 
Teftament  rewards  and  puniflics  v!fibly,  and  fignally  here : 
5  he 
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he  terrifies  often  by  his  anger,  he  reforms  fometimes.  The 
God  of  the  New,  makes  little  difference  here  between  thofe 
whom  he  approves,  and  thofe  whom  he  difapproves  ;  fo 
little  that  he  is  charged  with  injuftice  for  it :  but  he  lies 
in  wait  to  punifh  the  latter  hereafter  with  unrelenting 
vengeance  and  eternal  torments,  when  it  is  too  late  to  ter- 
rify, becaufe  it  is  too  late  to  reform.  Divines  would  be 
therefore  under  a  double  obligation  to  reconcile  thefe  paf- 
fions  to  the  idea  of  an  all-perfecl  Being,  if  that  was  poflible. 
But  becaufe  it  is  impofTible,  they  take  the  part  of  denying, 
againfl:  the  exprefs  terms  of  their  fcriptures,  that  he  has  any 
fuch  paffions.  They  quote  contradidtory  paflagcs,  which  were 
defigned  *,  they  fay,  to  make  us  underPtand  that  thefe  repre- 
fentations  arc  imperfeft,  and  to  keep  us  from  imagining  that 
the  things  fpoken  of  are  in  the  fame  manner  in  God,  in  which 
'any  of  thefe  paffages  exprefs  them  :  as  if  inconfiftency  could 
preferve  from  error,  or  be  an  excufe  for  it.  They  fay  very 
truly,  that  it  would  be  abfurd  to  underftand  the  reprefcnta- 
tions  literally  :  but  they  argue  very  precarioufly,  when  they 
conclude  from  thence  that  they  were  not  intended  to  be  fo 
underftood.  Is  lit  lefs  repugnant  to  human  reafon  to  afcribe 
the  liuman  paffions  to  the  divine  nature,  than  it  is  to  impute 
to  God  many  other  things  which  our  theology  imputes  to 
him  ?  I  recall  them  not  in  particular.  This  only  I  will  faVj 
and  you  muft  own,  that  it  cannot  be  hard  to  conceive,  hovv^ 
the  jews  and  the  fjrft  chriftians  came  to  entertain  fuch  abfurd 
notions,  by  any  man,  who  condders  that  in  the  moft  en- 
lightened ages,  and  at  this  hour,  the  greateft  part  of  the  chri- 
ftian  church  believes  that  the  fame  propitiatory  facrifice,  which 
Christ  offered  upon  the  crofs,  is  daily  offered  up  for  the  liv- 
ing- and  the  dead  on  ten  thoufand  altars  at  once,  and  that 
they    eat   and   drink   the   very  fame  body  and   blood.     Well 

*  Archb.  K]NG.  ubi.  fup. 
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might  the  jews  and  the  firft  chriftians  believe  in  contradidiori 
to  their  reafon,  when  an  infinite  number  of  learned  men,  and 
great  philofophers  believe  in  contradidion  to  their  reafon  and 
their  fenfes  both. 

We   have  oblerved  above   how   this  nofirum  of  analogy  is 
applied   to   purge  off  the  literal   meaning   of  thofe   paffages 
which  akribe  to  God  the  form  of  man.     Like  a  mountebank's 
panacasa,   it   wuU  have  no  better  fuccefs  when  it  is  applied  to 
purify  thofe   that  afcribe  the  human  paiTions  to  him.      Arch- 
bifliop  King*,   for   I   think   it  u-orth   my  while  to  quote  no 
other  writer  in  favor  of  analogy,   anfu  ers  the  objedtion  made 
to  this  dodrinc,  "  that  if  it  be  true  all  religion  may  be  loft  in 
'   mere  figures,"   by  faying   "   that    there  is   great  difference 
'   between  this   analogy  and  what  we  call  figure.      That  the 
'  ufe  of  the  laft  is  to  reprefent  things,  otherwife  well  known, 
'   fo  as  to  magnify,   or  leffen   the  ideas  we  have  of  them,   to 
'  move  our  pafiions,   and  to  engage  our  fancies ;    by  which 
'  means  they  are  often  employed  to  deceive  us.      But  that 
'  the  ufe  of  divine  analogy  is  to  give  us   notions  of  things 
'  where   we  can  have  no  dired  knowledge."      Now  it  feems 
to  me  that  analogy  is  figure,  or  it  is  nothing  ;    and  that,   if  it 
is  figure,   it  is  of  the  kind   of  thofe  which   are  employed  to 
deceive  us.      The  ufe  of  figure  is  not  only  to  illuftrate,   and 
adorn  things|known,   but  to  help  our  conceptions,  and  to  in- 
troduce things'~knowable  into  the  mind.     When  it  is  not  em- 
ployed to  any  of  thefe  purpofes,  to  the  firft  by  orators  and  poets, 
or  to  the  laft  by  philofophers,  figurative  ftyle  is  lilly,  unmean- 
ing talk,  or  it  is  impofition,  and  fraud.      We  may  be  deceived 
by   it,   no   doubt ;    but  we  cannot    be   deceived  long,   if  the 
ufe  of  it  be  confined  to  things  that  are  knowable  by  us.     He 

*  Ubi  flip, 
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who  is  not  able  to  tell  us  without  any  figure,  what  he  means 
by  the  figure  he  employs,  will  neither  deferve,  nor  have  the 
attention  of  men  of  fenfe;  and,  befides,  in  matters  that  are 
knowable  by  us,  we  may  difcover  the  propriety,  or  impropriety 
of  it  by  .our  own  refearches. 

The  cafe  of  analogy  is  very  difierent.  It  is  a  fimilitude,  or 
refemblance  of  an  obje6l  with  fome  diverfity,  as  the  fchool- 
men  fay  very  intelligibly.  But  then  the  affcrtors  of  it  fay,  that 
this  obje6l  is  not  to  be  known  otherwife  by  us,  and  that  we 
mufl:  be  content  to  know  it  this  way,  or  not  at  all.  If  this 
affumed  divine  analogy  differs  from  other  figures,  therefore,  it 
differs  in  this,  they  cannot  deceive  long,  this  may  deceive  al- 
ways. No,  fays  theology  :  it  never  can  deceive,  becaufe  thefe 
analogical  notions  of  the  divine  nature  are  communicated  to 
us  by  God  himfelf  in  his  word.  But  who  does  not  fee,  that 
this  falls  into  the  abfurdity  mentioned  above  ?  A  theift  doubts 
of  the  authenticity  of  this  word,  becaufe  fuch  notions  are  con- 
tained in  it.  A  divine  juftifies  the' notions,  becaufe  they  are 
contained  in  it.  To  want  external  proof/fufficient  to  confli- 
tute  this  authenticity,  and  to  have  internal  proofiturned  againft 
it,  would  be  too  much.  The  weaker  the  former  is,  the  more 
neceffary  it  becomes  to  defend  the  latter.  But  then  it  is  de- 
fended by  fo  many  arbitrary  affumptions,  and  forced  interpre- 
tations, that  a  bible,  without  a  comment,  can  be  reconciled 
neither  to  itfelf,  nor  to  what  we  know  of  phyfical  and  moral 
nature;  and  that,  with  a  comment,  it  is  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
ftanccs  the  word  of  man,  rather  than  the  word  of  God.  There 
are  not  only  things  myfterioufly,  but  things  untruly  expreffed 
in  it.  In  one  cafe,  God  has  io  little  regard  to  the  weaknefs 
of  our  capacities,  that  his  language  is  far  above  all  human 
conception  :  in  the  other,  it  defcends  to  that  of  the  moft  il- 
literate ages,  and  of  the  m.ofl:  ignorant  people  among  whom 
5  thefe- 
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tliefe  fcrlptures  were  writ,  compiled,  or  publiflied.  In  the 
former,  we  are  told  that  he  defigns  to  cxercife  our  faith,  which 
is  the  angular  ftone  of  every  inftituted  religion  ;  in  the  latter, 
that  lie  was  pleafed  to  fpeak  according  to  vulgar  error,  that  he 
might  be  the  better  underflood  ;  as  if  the  fupreme  intelligence, 
the  God  of  truth,  could  ftand  in  need  of  an  expedient  to  v/hich 
no  philofopher  would  think  himfelf  reduced. 


LXXVI. 

IT  is  flrange  to  obferve  that  fuch  a  writer,  as  archbifliop 
King,  fhould  recommend  his  favorite  analogy  as  the  pro- 
per and  neceffary,  the  ufual  and  general  method  of  teaching 
and  inftru(5ling  mankind,  and  of  leading  them  to  knowledge, 
after  he  has  alTumed  over  and  over,  that  all  our  knowledge  of 
the  divine  nature  and  perfedions  refts  on  thefe  notions  folely, 
and  can  be  carried  no  further.  When  we  are  inftrudled  by 
analogy,  by  comparifon,  by  figure  in  one  word,  on  other  oc- 
calions,  it  is  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  matters 
knov/able.  Knowledge  that  was  to  reft  in  thefe,  would  not 
be  deemed  knowledge,  nor  even  that  which  we  might  think 
we  acquired  by  reafoning  from  them  ;  for  demonflration  can- 
not arife  from  real  and  much  lefs  from  ailumed  fimilitude  nor 
figure.  It  muft  be  eftablifhed  on  intuitive,  or  fenfitive  know- 
ledo-e.  The  reafon  is  obvious.  Similitudes  may  be  affumed, 
and  figures  employed  falfcly.  We  muff:  go  beyond  them,  and 
reafon  independently  of  them,  to  know  whether  they  lead  us 
to  truth,  or  not;  for  the  anger  of  God  may  be  as  improper  an 
imatre,  as^  that  of  his  hands  and  feet,  and  there  may  be,  as 
doubtlefs  there  is,  in  one  reprefentation  no  more  proportion, 
nor  refcmblance,  than  in  the  other.  Analogy  confifts  of  fome 
fimilitude  and  fome  diverfity.  As  fail  as  we  perceive  this  fi- 
militude 
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limilitudc  and  this  diverfity,  it  may  help  us  to  prove  ;  but  of 
itfelf,  and  without  this  comparifon,  which  cannot  be  made 
when  the  objed:  is  unknown,  it  can  neither  prove,  nor  help 
us  to  prove.  The  right  reverend  author  I  have  quoted  fo 
often  is  fond  of  an  example  or  two,  one  of  which  turns  againft 
him,  and  the  other  makes  nothing  for  him. 

H  To  the  man,  who  is  a  ftranger  to  any  country,  we  produce 
a  map  of  it.  The  map  is  only  paper  and  ink.  It  is  not  the 
country,  it  has  very  little  likenefs  to  the  country  ;  yet  this  ana- 
logy gives  him  notions,  and  as  much  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try as  ferves  his  prefent  purpofe.  Now  in  the  firft  place,  the' 
it  be  true  that  the  map  gives  him  the  notion  of  a  new  coun- 
try, it  is  equally  true  that  the  map  gives  him  no  new  notion. 
He  knew  what  mountains,  and  valleys,  and  lakes,  and  rivers 
are,  before  he  faw  the  map  ;  and  all  he  learns  by  it  is,  that  there 
are  fuch  in  this  unknown  country :  fo  that  the  comparifon. 
fhews,  much  againft  the  intention  of  the  writer,  if  it  fhews 
any  thing,  that  the  human  paflions  with  which  we  were  ac- 
quainted long  before  the  analogical  map  was  fpread  before  us, 
are  the  fame  in  God  that  they  are  in  us.  The  ftrokes  and 
lines  of  the  map  do  not  fhew  us  Highgate,  nor  the  Thames ; 
the  mountains  may  be  higher,  the  rivers  deeper,  but  they  are 
mountains  and  rivers -ftill,  and  the  nature  and  the  face  of  the 
country  are  much  the  fame.  In  the  next  place,  the  map  was 
made  by  perfons  who  had  been  on  the  fpot,  or  by  the  com- 
munication of  exadt  memorials  from  them,  and  thev  to  whom 
it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  know  this  knowable  coun- 
try may  refort  to  it,  and  verify  or  correct  the  map,  inftead  of 
trufting  to  men  who  know  the  country  no  better  than  they  do, 
or  who  may  ha  ve  an  intereft  to  deceive  them. 


Vol.  V.  Z  z  z  Another 
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Another  example  is  taken  from  our  fenfitive  knowledge 
of  outward  objeds.      The  fun,   for  inftance,   gives  us  by  his 
effefts  the  ideas  of  light  and  heat ;   but  v/hat  they  are  in  them- 
felves,  or  what   the   phyflcal  nature  of  the  fun  is,   we  know 
not.     Juft  fo,  the  diredlion  of  God's  providence  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the   world   gives  us  the  ideas  of  anger  and  re-.  , 
venge  •,    but  what  thefe  are  in  themfelves,   or  what  the  moral 
nature  of  God  is,  we  know  not.     This  comparifon  may  feem 
plaufible    perhaps   to   fome   perfons.      But  it  will  not  hold. 
"Whatever  light  and   heat  are  in  themfelves,   the  fimple  ideas 
that  we  diftinguifh  by  thefe  names  are  raifed  by  the  adion  of 
the  fun  immediately,  and  uniformly.      But  the  complex  ideas 
of  anger  and  revenge  are  not  fo  raifed  by  any  adl,  or  diredion 
of  providence.      Difagreeable  fenfations,  or  pain,  may  be  im- 
mediate effects  of  fuch  ads  or  directions  ;   but  the  moral  caufes 
of  thefe  are  of  our  own  invention.      They  are  not  uniformly 
afTigncd   neither,   as  they  are  not  immediately,    nor  determi- 
nately  known ;    for   the  fame  appearances  which  are  afcribed 
to  God's  anger  or  revenge  by  one  man,  and  at  one  time,  will 
be  afcribed   to  his  juftice,   or  even  to  his  mercy,  by  another 
man  at  the  fame  time,   or  by  the  fame  man  at  another  time. 
In   all  thefe  cafes,  the  phyfical  caufes  are  alike  unknown  in 
themfelves,  and  in  the  manner  of  their  operations.      They  are 
determined  only  by  their  efFcdls.      Now  to  argue,  that,  becaufe- 
we  admit  thefe,   which  are  fo  determined,  we  ought  to  admit 
moral  caufes,  which  are  not  fo  determined,   is  fomething  too 
fophiftical.      To   conclude  this   head  by  bringing  an  example 
againft  analogy  much  more  to  the  purpofe,  than  thofe  that  are- 
brought  in  favor  of  it :  the  man  who  was  born  blind  imagined, 
moft  analogically,  a  fimilitude  between  the  found  of  a  trum- 
pet, and  the  fcarlet  color.     He  fubftituted  the  idea  he  had  for 
that  he  had  not,   and  reafoned  from  thence  juil  as  well  about 

fcarletj 
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fcarlet,  as  fome  men  reafon  from  their  ideas  of  anger  and  re- 
venge about  the  moral  caufes  that  are  latent  in  the  divine 
mind. 

It  is  faid  that  we  can  have  no  direcfl  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  God  :  which  is  true  in  this  fenfe,  that  all  the  know- 
ledge we  can  have  of  this  kind  is  derived  originally  from  hi^ 
works,  and  the  proceedings  of  his  providence.  All  the  ways; 
of  acquiring  a  more  dire(5l  knowledge  by  architypal  idea* 
which  we  difcern  in  an  intimate  union  of  the  human  with  the 
divine  mind,  by  the  irradiations  of  myftic  theology,  or  hy< 
the  inward  light  of  quakerifm,  and  feveral  more,  which  the 
phrenzy  of  metaphyfics,  not  very  diftant  from  that  of  enthu- 
Iiafm,  has  invented,  are  too  ridiculous  to  deferve  the  regard  of 
common  fenfe.  But  tho'  we  have  not,  in  any  of  thefe  ways, 
a  direct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God,  yet  we  are  n&c  re- 
duced to  know  nothing  of  him  except  by  analogy.  If  the  firft 
principles  of  our  knowledge  concerning  him  be  reflected,  as  we 
have  juft  now  faid,  yet  it  is  real.  It  is  carried  into  demon- 
ftration,  and  is  therefore  direA  likewife,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  call  any  knowledge  by  demonftration  direft.  What  we 
can  fee  of  him  within  the  extent  of  our  horizon,  we  fee  clearly. 
He  judged  this  fufEcient  for  us,  he  gave  us  to  fee  no  further 
by  that  lamp  of  reafon  which  he  has  lighted  up  in  our  minds ; 
and  with  this,  little  as  it  is,  we  ought  to  be  content.  But 
the  divines,  fpoken  of  here,  light  up  their  dim  taper  of  ana- 
logy, pretend  to  {hew  us  the  fhadows  of  objeds  they  cannot 
difcover,  and  bid  us  be  content  with  this.  They  go  further. 
They  aflert  that  this  is  fufficient  for  us,  and  tho'  true  reli- 
gion be  the  moft  reafonable  fervice,  they  make  it  the  moft 
unreafonable  fervitude  :  for  thus  they  argue  *.  "  Men  hor 
"  nor  and  obey  a  prince  whom  they  never  faw,  and  V7hom 

*  Kind,  ubi  fup. 
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"  they  could  not  diftingulfli  from  another  man,  if  they  met 
"  him.  Let  us  fuppofe  God  to  be  fuch  a  prince  literally,  as 
*'  he  is  reprefented  analogically.  Let  us  fuppofe  him  to  love 
"  thofe  that  obey  his  orders,  and  to  be  in  rage  and  fury  againft 
"  the  difobedient.  Can  we  doubt  that  he  who  believes  this 
"  will  be  faved  by  virtue  of  that  belief?  "  Thus  you  fee  that 
they  make  at  laft  even  their  own  analogy  unneceffary.  We 
may  conceive  him,  by  their  leave,  under  all  the  grofs  and  re- 
pugnant images  that  have  been  employed  to  reprefent  him  in 
the  jewifli  fcriptures.  We  may  conceive  him  to  be  a  mighty 
king,  that  fits  in  heaven,  and  has  the  earth  for  his  footftool, 
from  whence  all  things  that  can  happen  are  in  his  view.  Or 
we  may  conceive  him,  like  an  eaftern  monarch,  carried  about 
in  his  palanquin,  neither  feeing  his  fubjeds,  nor  Ceen  by  them, 
familiar  with  a  few  of  his  favorites,  terrible  to  all  the  reft  of 
his  people,  and  known  only  by  the  pomp  with  which  he  is 
ferved,  and  by  the  feverity  of  his  government*.  The  man 
who  thinks  that  every  circumftance  in  the  mofaical  hiftory  of 
the  creation  and  of  the  fall  is  to  be  underftood  literally,  fhould 
think,  indeed,  that  every  reprefentation  which  the  fcriptures 
make  of  God  is  to  be  underftood  in  the  fame  manner;  fince 
there  can  be  no  reafon  given  againft  interpreting  fome  of  thefe 
circumftances  literally,  and  fome  figuratively,  that  will  not 
hold  againft  interpreting  fome  of  thele  paflages  one  way,  and 
fome  another.  To  be  confiftent,  he  fliould  difclaim  the  ana- 
logy he  contends  for  ;  and  then  nothing  more  will  be  wanting 
to  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  artificial  theology,  than  to  aftume 
on  fuch  premifes,  that  they  who  minifter  in  holy  things  are 
the  omrahs,  the  vizirs,  and  the  bafias  of  this  mighty  king, 
whofe  commands  they  publifh,  interpret,  and  execute,  or  caufe 
to  be  executed ;    rather  than  his  ambaffadors  r  by  afluming 

*  Vid.  King  in  his  ferm.  on  Gen.  ii.  i6,  l%. 
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which  latter  chara6ler  thej  may  feem  to  lefien  over  modeftly 
the  dignity  of  their  own  order,  and  to  raife  that  of  the  laity 
too  high. — But  I  am  afliamed  to  have  faid  fo  much  on  this 
fubjed:. 


LXXVIL 

I  MIGHT  have  concluded  fboner,  that  an  analogy  arbitrarily 
aflumed  is  not  fufficient  to  excufe  the  literal  attribution 
of  thofe  human  pafllons  to  the  divine  nature,  vi'hich  are  the 
difgrace  of  ours ;  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  reality 
between  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  attributions,  whatever 
there  may  be  in  appearance,  to  an  inattentive  or  prejudiced 
mind  ;  and  that  anger  and  revenge  were  afcribed  by  the  jews 
to  the  Supreme  Being  as  literally  as  compaflion  and  mercy, 
as  literally  as  injuftice  in  this  life  is  afcribed  to  his  providence 
by  atheifts  and  divines,  or  the  juftice  of  it  in  another  is  afferted 
by  the  latter.  The  falfe  conceptions,  and  the  licentious  rea- 
fonings  about  the  divine  nature  and  providence,  that  have  been 
mentioned,  as  well  as  many  more,  proceed  chiefly  from  the 
doftrine  which  teaches  that  the  moral  attributes  are  the  fame 
in  God  as  they  are  in  our  ideas,  that  the  eternal  reafon  of 
things,  by  which  he  adis,  is  open  to  all  rational  beings ;  and 
confequently  that  we  are  competent  judges  of  his  moral  pro- 
ceedings towards  us,  iince  we  are  competent  to  determine 
what  his  moral  charafter  requires.  But  thefe  falfe  conceptions^ 
and  licentious  reafonings  may  proceed  lilcewife  from  the  ana- 
logical doctrine,  as  contrary  as  it  appears  to  the  other ;  for 
by  afcribing  to  God  not  human  notions  and  paflions,  but 
fomething,  whatever  it  be,  equivalent  to  thefe.  King  might,, 
tho'  he  does  not,  reafon  as  dogmatically  as  Clarke,  a  priori,, 
from  what  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  world  ought  to  do 
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in  thofe  qualities,  to  what  he  has  done  which  is  condemned, 
and  to  what  they  afTume  he  will  do  which  is  juftified,  and 
rendered  his  fole  juftification.  On  fuch  conceptions,  and 
jfuch  reafonings,  the  do6trine  of  future  rewards  and  punif}!- 
ments  has  been  eftabliflied,  as  it  is  ftill  taught.  Had  it  been 
taught  in  terms  more  general,  and  lefs  defcriptivc,  had  the 
punifhments  been  reprefented,  for  inftance,  like  the  rewards, 
to  be  fimply  fuch  as  eye  never  faw,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the 
heart  of  man  could  conceive;  it  might  have  been  maintained 
in  credit,  and  have  had  an  univerfal  and  real  influence  per- 
haps, to  the  great  advantage  of  religion,  even  fince  the  day§ 
of  fuperftition  and  ignorance  were  over.  But  befides  the  ab- 
furdity  of  fuppofing  that  God  inflidls  eternal  punifhments  on 
his  creatures,  which  would  render  their  non-exiftence  in- 
finitely preferable  to  their  exiftence  on  the  whole,  as  every 
one  who  has  not  the  rage  of  paradoxes  about  him  muft  admit; 
I  apprehend  that  an  air  of  ridicule  has  been  caft  on  this  doc- 
trine by  preferving  all  the  idle  tales,  and  burlefque  images 
which  were  propagated  in  thofe  days,  and  have  been  preferved 
in  thefe  by  the  united  labors  of  nurfes,  pedagogues,  painters, 
poets,  and  grave  divines.  I  need  not  enumerate  inftances. 
They  are  enough  known,  and  they  have  done  fo  much  to  take 
off  the  folemnity,  and  to  weaken  the  authority  of  this  doc- 
trine, that  the  man,  who  was  induced  to  difbelieve  a  God  by 
ferious  and  pathetic  difcourfes  againft  his  goodnefs  and  juftice 
in  the  government  of  this  world,  would  be  hardly  reclaimed 
to  theifm  by  an  hypotheGs  which  refembles  fo  nearly  that  my- 
thologia  de  inferis  he  had  laughed  at  fo  often. 

Since  our  divines  have  thought  fit  to  rifque  the  belief  of 
an  all-perfedl  Being,  the  creator  and  governor  of  all  beings, 
on  this  hypothefis,  they  fhould  have  made  it  at  leaft  as  plau- 
fible  to  the  reafon  of  mankind,  as  their  objedions  are  made 
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in  fome  degree  to  his  reafon,  tho'  much  more  to  his  ?iffedions 
and  paflions ;  and  on  which  they  have  appealed,  in  concert  with 
the  atheifts,  to  this  reafon,  and  even  to  experience;  They  fhould 
not  have  fhewn  themfelves  fo  much  more  concerned  for  this 
hypothecs,  than  for  the  fundamental  demonftrated  principle 
of  all  religion,  as  to  make,  if  they  could,  the  hypothcfis  pafs 
in  fome  fort  for  the  demonftration,  and  the  demonftration  for 
the  hypothefis.  They  do  little  lefs  when  they  aittempt  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  God,  if  there  is  no  future  ftate  ;  inftead 
of  infixing  that  fince  there  is  a  God  there  may  be  a  future 
ftate.  The  ftoics  aflerted*,  that  if  there  was  a  God,  there 
was  divination  ;  and  if  there  was  divination,  there  was 
a  God.  **  Reciprocantur  ifta  :  fi  divinatio  fit  dii  funt ;  fi 
"  dii  fint,  divinatio  eft."  Tully  might  have  added  in  their 
name,  "  fi  divinatio  non  fit,  nee  dii  funt."  But  the  heathen 
philofopher  was  on  this  occafion  a  better  theift,  than  fuch  a 
chriftian  divine  as  Clarke. 

Another  obfervation  equally  true,  but  not  quite  fo  obvious, 
requires  to  have  it's  place  here,  and  to  be  a  little  more  deve- 
loped. Natural  religion  is  that  original  revelation  which  God 
has  made  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  will,  to  all  mankind,  in  the 
conftitution  of  things,  and  in  the  order  of  his  providence; 
Whatever  is  thus  revealed  is  within  the  reach  of  our  faculties; 
and  the  fame  reafon  which  he  has  given  us  to  improve  the 
phyfical,  he  has  given  us  to  improve  the  moral  fyftem  of  our 
lives.  Neither  of  them  is  improved  equally  ;  of  which  many 
apparent  caufes,  and  fome  that  would  be  thought  perhaps  too 
refined  and  too  hypothetical,  may  be  afiigned.  But  they  who 
apply  their  reafon  the  moft  to  thefe  improvements,  provide  the 
beft  for  their  ow'h  well-being  both  here  and  hereafter  on  the 
fuppofition  of  a  future  ftate.     It  would  not  be  hard  to  ftiew 

*  Tully  De  divin. 
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one  lefs  inftruded  than  you  are,  that  human  reafon  is  able  to 
difcover,  in  this  original  revelation,  every  conceivable  duty 
that  we  owe  to  God  as  our  creator,  and  to  man  as  our  fellow- 
creature.  It  would  be  eafy  to  fhew  that  this  fyftem  of  duty 
is  fully  proportioned  by  infinite  wifdom  to  the  human  ftate, 
and  to  the  end  of  it,  human  happinefs.  Natural  religion  is 
therefore  relatively  perfed: ;  and  if  it  was  fo  unrelatively,  it 
would  be  very  imperfedl.  It  is  therefore  immutable  as  long  a^s 
God  and  man  continue  to  be  what  they  are,  as  long  as  we  ftand 
in  the  fame  relations  to  him,  and  to  one  another.  God  can- 
not change  ;  and  to  fuppofe  that  the  relations  of  mankind  to 
him,  or  to  one  another,  may,  or  have  changed,  is  to  aiTume  ar- 
bitrarily, and  without  any  proof,  that  can  be  urged  in  a  dif- 
putation  of  this  kind.  If  it  does  not  follow  neceffarily  from 
hence,  fure  I  am  it  follows  probably,  that  God  has  made  no 
other  revelation  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  will  to  mankind.  I  do 
not  affert  that  he  has  made  no  fuch  particular  revelations,  as 
I  did  not  prefume  to  affert  that  there  are  never  any  particular 
interpofitions  of  his  providence  :  but  this  I  will  affert,  that  if 
he  has  made  any  fuch,  the  original  and  univerfal  revelation 
muft  be  the  foundation,  and  the  criterion  of  them  all.  Let 
it  be,  for  argument's  fake,  that  God,  who  knew  from  all  eter- 
nity what  the  ftate  of  mai^kind  and  of  every  fociety  of  man 
would  be  at  every  point  of  time,  determined  to  deal  out  his 
revelations  by  parcels,  as  legiflators  are  forced  to  make  new 
laws,  and  new  rules  of  government  that  are  adapted  to  cir- 
cumftances  unforefeen  by  them  ;  inftead  of  making  a  fyftem 
of  moral  law,  when  he  created  moral  agents,  that  might  anfvver 
his  whole  pur^ofe  in  all  circumftances  of  time,  place,  and 
perfons ;  juft  as  he  made  a  phyfical  fyftem  of  laws  for  the  other 
part,  the  inanimate  part  of  his  creation.  Let  this  be  aflumed, 
for  argument's  fake,  tho'  it  be  not  in  any  degree  fo  agreeable 
to  the  notions  of  infinite  knowledge  and  wildom  as  the  con- 
trary 
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trary  opinion:  it  muft  be  affumed  at  the  fame  time,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  any  of  thefe  pofterior  revelations  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  firft,  even  in  appearance,  and  to  our  apprc- 
henfions ;  or  it  muft  be  affumed  that  God  himfelr,  the  fnpreme 
wifdom,  is  inconfiftent,  or  gives  occaiion  to  his  rational  crea- 
tures to  think  that  he  is  fo. 

I  reafon  very  unwillingly,  and  not  without  a  certain  awe 
on  my  mind,  when  I  prefume  to  fpeak  of  what  God  may,  or 
may  not  do,  as  familiar  as  this  pradice  is  to  many.  But  if  it 
be  free  from  prefumption  in  any  cafe,  it  is  fo  when  we  endeavor 
to  expofe  that  of  fuch  men  as  thefe,  and  may  be  faid  rather  to 
refute  their  dodrines,  than  to  advance  dogmatically  any  of 
our  own.  I  fpeak  in  this  manner  when  I  fay,  agreeably  to 
the  mod:  clear  and  diftind  ideas  I  can  frame,  that  as  God,  the 
fupreme  truth  and  reafon,  can  neither  pronounce  nor  imply 
any  thing  that  is  falfe,  or  abfurd,  in  condefcenfion  to  our  ca- 
pacities ;  fo  he  will,  in  condefcenlion  to  thefe  capacities,  make 
no  revelation  to  us  by  his  word,  which  fnall  be  even  in  ap- 
pearance, and  to  human  apprehenfion,  inconliftent  with  what 
he  has  revealed  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  will  by  his  works.  This 
revelation,  and  all  that  is  contained  clearly  in  it,  is  an  object 
of  knowledge.  Other  revelations  which  we  affume  to  be 
made  by  his  word,  and  which  we  receive  on  the  word  of  man, 
are  objeds  of  belief.  Now  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  di- 
vine wifdom  that  he  fhould  perplex  our  knowledge  in  one 
cafe,  or  weaken  our  belief  in  the  other,  by  fuggefling  incon- 
liftent  ideas  of  his  nature,  or  his  will.  You  will  have  learned, 
perhaps,  to  fay  that  things,  which  appear  in  a  pofterior  revela- 
tion inconiiftent  with  the  lirft,  would  not  appear  fuch,  if  we 
could  comprehend  them,  clearly  and  fully.  But  you  will  un- 
learn this  leiTon,  if  you  confider  that  the  common  difiindion, 
of  things  contrary  to  reafon,    and   things   above  it,  cannot  be 
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employed,  on  this  occafion,  to  any  purpofe  that  will  avail.  If 
things  contained  in  any  aflumed  revelation  are  inconliftent 
with  the  religion  of  nature,  they  are  mofi:  certainly  contrary 
to  reafon,  fince  the  religion  of  nature  is  collected  by  reafon 
from  the  known  conftitution  and  relations  of  things,  and  from 
the  known  order  of  providence.  They  are  therefore  to  be  re- 
jedled.  if  the  things  contained  in  any  fuch  revelation  be 
above  reafon,  that  is,  incomprehenfible,  I  do  not  fay  in  their 
manner  of  being,  for  that  alone  would  not  make  them  liable  to 
this  objedion,  but  in  themfelves,  and  according  to  the  terms 
wherein  they  are  communicated  ;  there  is  no  criterion  left  by 
which  to  judge  whether  they  are  agreeable,  or  repugnant  to 
the  religion  of  nature  and  of  reafon.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
to  be  received  :  and  he  who  infifts  that  they  fhould  be  received 
independently  of  this  criterion,  falls  into  the  abfurdity  already 
mentioned.  He  fuppofes  them  reconcileable  to  the  original 
revelation  God  has  made  in  his  works,  becaufe  they  are  con- 
tained in  his  word;  whereas  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  fliew 
that  thefe  very  things  are  fo  many  internal  proofs  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  revelation,  by  fl:iewing  that  they  are  all  re- 
concileable to  the  other.  Divines  themfelves  agree  to  this, 
or  they  mean  nothing,  when  they  take  fo  much  pains  to  re- 
concile them  to  it,  in  order  to  conclude,  according  to  their 
ufual  method,  that  a  thing  is,  whenever  they  imagine  they 
have  proved  that  it  may  be,  or  have  faid  enough  to  make 
others  believe  fo. 

It  has  been  made  a  quefHon,  whether  God  can,  confiftently 
with  his  goodnefs,  his  juftice,  or  even  with  his  wifdom^ 
give  fuch  fecondary  revelations  as  are  affumed  on  particular 
occafions,  or  without  any  occafion  and  fufficient  reafon  for 
them  ;  and  whether  he  can,  confiftently  with  the  fame  attri- 
butes, after  leaving  his  human  creatures  for  a  great  number  of 
5  ages 
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ages  under  the  law  of  their  nature,  by  which  nothing  but 
morality  was  prefcribed,  and  nothing  but  immorality  forbid, 
impofe  new  and  poiitive  precepts,  the  precepts  of  luere  will  ? 
The  queftion  has  been  agitated  with  equal  prefumption  on 
both  fides,  perhaps ;  and  certainly  with  much  fpphifm,  and 
more  evalion  than  argument,  on  one  fide.  I  enter  not  into  it. 
I  ftand  on  the  ground  I  have  already  made,  and  infift,  that 
the  law  of  our  nature  is  perfed,  relatively  to  our  fyftem,  and 
mufl:  be  immutable  as  long  as  this  fyftem  continues.  I  infift, 
therefore,  that  it  cannot  be  altered  :  but  I  may  admit,  for  the 
point  is  not  clear  enough  to  oblige  me  to  it  necefilirily,  that 
things  entirely  and  exadlly  confiftent  with  it  may  be  fuper- 
added  to  it  by  the  fame  divine  authority,  tho'  not  in  a  manner 
equally  authentic  ;  and  that  poiitive  precepts  may  be  given 
about  things  which  are  indifferent  by  the  law  of  our  nature, 
partaking  neither  of  morality  nor  immorality,  and  which  be- 
come obligatory  as  foon  as  they  are  enjoined  by  fuch  pofitive 
precepts.  Notwithftanding  thefe  concefiions  it  will  remain 
true,  that  every  inflituted  religion  is  dependent  on  natural  re- 
ligion, and  fhould  be  made  fubfervient  to  it. 

They  all  boaft  that  they  are  fo,  but  experience  fliews  that 
the  very  contrary  is  true.  They  confifl  chiefly  of  articles  of 
faith  that  go  far  beyond  all  the  knowledge  we  can  acquire  ; 
and  of  external  rites,  ceremonies,  and  pofitive  duties,  that 
have  no  relation  to  thofe  of  the  moral  kind,  which  are  all  in- 
cluded in  the  precepts  of  natural  religion.  Now  it  is  true  in 
fadt,  that  to  believe  thefe  articles  of  faith,  and  to  pradlife  thefe 
external  duties,  are  reputed  in  all  thefe  religions  the  molf  ef- 
fential  parts  of  them  :  fo  that  a  good  m.an  and  a  devout  man, 
may  be  always  different,  and  are  often  oppofite  chara<51:ers ; 
fo  oppofite,  that  I  fufpeft  no  two  characters  would  be  found,  if 
they  could  be  nicely  examined,   in  a  great  number  of  perfons 
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to  go  together  fo  fcldom.  This  might  be  exemplified  in 
many  inftances,  but  in  none  more  flrongly  than  in  that  of  the 
jews.  No  nation  fo  exa6l  in  obferving  fafts  and  feafts,  and  fo 
fuperftitioufly  zealous  in  the  pradice  of  every  ceremony  of  a 
law  that  abounded  with  ceremonies.  But  no  nation  fo  un- 
hofpitable  at  the  fame  time,  no  people  fo  uncharitable,  nor  fo 
abfolutely  ftrangers  to  that  fundamental  principle  of  natural 
religion,   univerfal  benevolence. 


LXXVIIi. 

IT  were  m.uch  to  be  wifhed  that  the  fame  reproach  could 
not  be  made  in  any  degree  to  the  profeiTors  of  chriftianity. 
But  I  apprehend  that  they  too  muft  pafs  condemnation  on 
this  head.  The  dodlrine  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
punifhments  was  eflablifhed,  no  doubt,  in  the  chriftian,  as  in 
every  other  fyftem  of  inftituted  religion,  to  enforce  natural, 
that  is,  the  firft,  the  mofl:  authentic,  and  as  we  may  fay  the 
miftrefs  of  all  religions,  fince  they  fhould  be  all  fubfervient  to 
her.  But  this  dodlrine  is  applied,  in  every  communion  of  chri- 
ftians,  as  much  to  enforce  matters  of  metaphyfical  fpecu- 
lation,  or  pofitive  duties,  or  forms  of  worfliip,  which  are 
neither  parts  of  natural  religion,  nor  have  any  neceffary  con- 
nexion with  our  moral  obligations,  as  it  is  applied  to  enforce 
thefe.  The  miftrefs  is  fet  on  a  level  with  the  fervant,  and  the 
fame  regard  is  paid  to  one  as  to  the  other.  But  why  do  I 
fay  the  fame,  when  it  is  manifeft  that  much  more  regard  is 
paid  in  many  inftances,  and  in  the  application  we  fpeak.  of 
here  particularly,  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former?  Metaphy- 
fical fpeculations,  pofitive  duties,  and  forms  of  worfhip  can 
have  no  merit  any  further  than  they  contribute  to  maintain, 
and  improve  in  our  minds  an  awful  fenfe  of  the  majcfty  of 
5  the 
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the  Supreme  Being,  of  our  dependence  on  him,  of  our  duties 
to  him,  and  of  the  moral  obligations  under  which  we  lye  to 
our  fellow-creatures :  and  as  far  as  they  contribute  to  thefe 
purpofes,  whether  they  are  of  human  or  of  divine  inftitution, 
they  have  great  merit,  and  are  of  great  importance.  Their 
merit  and  their  importance,  however,  cannot  be  equal  to  thofe 
of  the  religion  they  are  dcfigned  to  maintain  and  improve  : 
and  yet  we  find  them  treated  by  the  doftors  and  profeffois  of 
chriftianity  as  if  they  had  more  of  both,  as  if  this  part  of  in- 
ftituted  religion  could  be  fubflituted  in  the  place  of  that  part 
of  it  which  republiflies  natiu'al  religion,  and  could  fupply  the 
want  of  it. 

The  clergy,  who  have  taken  the  diftribution  of  futufe  re- 
wards and  punifhments  into  their  own  hands,  diftribute  them 
according  tp  this  rule.  The  man  who  has  been  a  bad  fon,  a 
bad  hufband,  a  bad  father,  a  bad  citizen,  who  has  paffed  his 
whole  life  in  the  practice  of  private  and  public  immorality, 
languiflies  on  a  fick  bed.  Confcious  of  guilt,  he  apprehends 
punifliment,  and  all  the  terrors  of  hell  ftare  him  in  the  face. 
He  repents,  therefore,  may  fignify  in  this  cafe  nothing  more 
than  this,  he  is  alraid  ;  and  fo  will  the  moft  hardened  villain 
be  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  It  is  too  late  to  amend,  too 
late  to  repair  the  injuries  he  has  done.  The  priefl:,  however, 
who  gave  the  terror,  is  called  to  adminifler  the  comfort.  The 
man  confeffes  his  fins,  makes  an  orthodox  profeflion  of  his 
faith,  joins  in  the  prayers  that  are  faid  over  him,  takes  leave 
of  the  world  with  all  the  decorum  which  the  difcipline  of  his 
church  requires,  and  dies.  We  are  bound  to  believe  well  of 
this  man's  filvation,  and  we  commit  his  body  to  the  ground, 
"  in  a  fure  and  certain  hope  of  his  refurred;ion  to  eternal  life." 
The  man  who  has  pafied  his  whole  life  in  the  pradice  of  every 
moral  virtue,  and  has  lived  up  to  the  duties  of  natural  reli- 
gion: 
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gion  in  every  relation,  and  in  every  ftation,  has  fulfilled  by 
confequence  all  the  obligations  of  revealed  religion,  as  far  as 
the  latter  is  defigned  to  republifli,  and  enforce  the  former. 
But  the  latter  is  defigned  more  immediately,  and  preferably 
for  another  purpofe  :  and  therefore  the  hope  of  heaven  is 
held  out  to  one  man,  notwithftanding  his  wicked  life;  the 
fear  of  hell  is  held  out  to  another,  notwithftanding  his  good 
life,  on  feveral  occafions.  Faith  unimpofed,  and  forms  and 
ceremonies  unprefcribed  by  natural  religion,  may  atone  for 
the  violations  of  it;  but  the  flridl  obfervance  of  it  cannot 
atone,  in  any  communion,  for  the  want  of  faith  even  in  matters 
that  have  been  much  difputed  among  chrifiians,  and  that  are 
fo  flill  in  other  communions ;  nor  for  the  negled  of  forms  and 
ceremonies  that  are  of  mere  human  inftitution,  and  that  have 
varied  frequently,  as  all  fuch  inftitutions  muft  and  do  vary  by 
their  own  nature,  and  by  the  nature  of  thofe  who  make,  and 
of  thofe  for  whom  they  are  m^de.  To  bring  an  inftance  or 
two,  that  occur  to  me  firft  out'of  many.  Read  the  creed  of 
Athanasius,  and  then  confider  that  the  man  we  fuppofe  in 
this  place,  who  has  conformed  his  whole  life  to  the  precepts  of 
natural  religion,  and  of  reafon,  cannot  be  faved  *,  but  muft 
perifii  without  doubt  everlaftingly,  unlefs  he  believes  faith- 
fully fuch  a  rhapfody  of  jargon  as  talapoins  and  bonzes 
would  be  hardly  brought  to  avow,  as  wants  a  fufficient  foun- 
dation in  the  gofpel,  as  none  but  fadious  priefts,  who  mean- 
ed  to  divide  not  to  unite,  could  have  combined  to  propagate, 
and  as  none  but  the  leaft  reafonable,  and  the  moft  implicit 
fet  of  men  could  have  received  for  truth.  Confider  again, 
that  the  trite  ceremony  of  baptifm,  inftituted,  by  the  heathens, 
praftifed  by  the  jews,  and  adopted  by  the  chriflians,  is  made 
fo  efiential  a  part  of  religion  under  the  vague  name  of  a  facra- 
ment,  that  neither  the  moral  goodnefs  of  men,  nor  the  inno- 
*  xxxix  articles. 
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cence  of  chiMien  can  fecure  their  falvation,  unlefs  they  have 
paffcd  through  this  myftical  wafliing:  without  which,  and  the 
graces  confcquent  to  it,  the  good  works  of  the  former  are  not 
pleafant  to  God,  but  have  the  nature  of  (in;  and  the  innocence 
of  the  other  is  infc6led  by  that  original  taint  which  fpread  from 
the  tranfgrcllion  of  Adam,  and  corrupted  human  nature  in  all 
his  pofterity. 

These  are  principles  of  artificial  theology,  and  fuch  is  the 
ecclefiaftical  diftribution  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments  in 
all  chriftian  communions.  I  wave  defcending  into  particular 
examples  taken  from  the  end  or  the  weft,  from  your  church  or 
from  mine.  This  difference  only  I  v^ould  obferve  between  the  two 
laft.  You  acknowledge  ftill  a  fpiritual  monarch,  the  vicar/of 
Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  and  an  infallible  judge  in  all  matters 
of  religion,  to  whom  you  afcribe  a  fupreme  ccclefiaftical  au- 
thority. At  lead:  the  royalifts  prevail  amongft  you,  and  the 
partifans  of  fpiritual  liberty  are  few.  We  have  thrown  off" 
this  ridiculous  but  heavy  yoke,  and  thus  it  is  more  eafy,  and 
therefore  more  frequent  to  impofe  new  doctrines,  new  rites, 
new  ceremonies  in  your  church,  than  in  mine;  to  fave,  to  bea- 
tify, to  fancT:ify  whom  his  holinefs  pleafes,  and  to  pronounce 
as  many  arbitrary  fentences  of  damnation  as  he  thinks  fit.  Thus 
we  have  feen  the  conftitution  unigenitus,  that  child  of  jefuiti- 
cal  revenge,  procured  by  fraud  and  maintained  by  tyranny, 
ereded  into  a  rule  of  faith  in  France,  where  a  few  years  be- 
fore, to  fhev/  the  exercife  of  this  power  in  a  light  as  ridicu- 
lous as  fcandalous,  not  only  propofitions  extrafted  from  the 
works  of  Jansenius  were  condemned,  but  even  they  who 
did  not  underftand  the  language  in  which  the  bifiiop  of  Ipres 
writ,  like  the  nuns  of  Portroyal,  were  required  to  believe, 
and  affirm  that  thefe  very  propofftions  were  contained  in  his 
■writings.. 

Such. 
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Such  occafional  abufes  of  the  dodrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punifhments,  which  the  pope  and  his  inferior  pontiffs  have 
applied  with  little  regard  to  natural  religion,  and  even  with 
more  regard  to  their  artificial  theology  than  to  revealed  reli- 
gion, have  been  frequent.  But  there  is  another,  which  has 
been  conftant  in  all  the  ages  of  the  church,  and  by  which  the 
clergy  has  raifed  exorbitant  contributions  on  the  laity. 
When  chriftianity  appeared  fir(V  in  the  world,  the  profcfTors 
of  it  compofed  a  little,  and  in  general  a  poor  flock.  They 
who  had  fome  fubftance  helped  to  maintain  thofe  who  had 
none;  alms  were  gathered  for  the  faints,  and  every  church 
had  a  common  purfe.  Like  our  quakers,  they  provided  for 
their  own  poor;  and,  like  our  quakers  too,  the  teachers  and  the 
taught  made  one  body,  one  undivided  fociety.  The  former 
as  well  as  the  latter  lived  on  what  they  had  of  their  own,  or 
on  the  common  purfe,  or  on  the  bread  they  acquired  by  their 
induilry  :  and,  as  ludicrous  as  it  may  fcem,  it  may  be  faid 
ierioufly,  becaufe  it  may  be  fiid  truly,  that  if  this  order  of 
things  had  been  preferved  among  chriftians,  we  might  behold 
at  this  day,  with  great  edificaton,  fome  of  my  lords  the  bifhops 
working  at  their  leifure  hours  (and  they  have  many  fuch  from 
cpifcopal  fundions  at  kafr)  in  their  trades,  like  St.  Paul. 
But  this  order  of  things  was  changed  early,  and  the  diffindion 
of  clergy  and  laity  eftablifhed  ;  after  which  the  former  enjoyed 
in  their  own  right,  or  as  truftees  for  the  poor,  all  that  had 
belonged  to  every  church  in  common  before.  When  the  for- 
mer came  by  feveral  means  to  be  confidered  as  a  feparate  fo- 
ciety under  the  name  of  the  church,  they  appropriated  the 
wealth,  which  incrcafed  daily,  as  well  as  the  name,  to  them- 
felves ;  and  when  every  church  had  a  bifhop,  the  fuperior 
robbed  the  inferior  paflors,  and  appropriated  to  himfelf  what 

belonged 
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belonged  to  them,   to  his  church,  and   to  the  poor  ;   all  of 
whom  he  threw  on  the  laity  to  be  maintained  by  them. 

Y 

^^-^■^i^ LXXIX. 


THAT  I  may  not  render  the  deducftion  too  long  for  this 
place,  I  content  myfelf  to  obferve  further,  that,  as  this 
order  of  men  increafed  in  outward  dignity  and  riches,  to 
neither  of  which  they  had  any  other  claim  than  that  which 
their  own  ufurpations,  and  the  bigot  generofity  of  fuperftitious 
ages  gave  them,  they  increafed  in  ambition  and  avarice.  The 
do(5lrine  of  a  future  ftate  was  proflituted  to  ferve  the  purpofes 
of  both ;  and  as  foon  as  they  had  perfuaded  the  laity,  that  the 
power  of  tying  and  untying,  which  was  given  by  Christ  to 
his  difciples,  inverted  the  clergy  with  a  power  of  determining 
in  this  world  the  condition  of  men  in  another,  heaven  and  hell 
became  inexhauftible  fources  of  ecclefiaftical  dominion  and 
wealth,  and  were  applied  to  little  elfe.  The  man,  for  in- 
ftance,  who  left  his  eftate  to  the  church,  and  to  pious  ufes, 
as  they  are  called,  completed  all  the  immoralities  of  his  life 
by  defrauding  his  family  at  his  death.  But  the  prieft,  or  monk, 
conveyed  him  to  heaven  diredly,  and  paflports  for  that  pur- 
pofc,  even  of  modern  date,  are  faid  to  have  been  found  in  the 
hands  of  the  dead.  The  layman,  who  had  a  difpute  with  the 
church,  ftood  expofed  to  the  thunderbolt  of  excommunica- 
tion, which  he  vv'as  prepared  to  believe  did  not  only  feparate 
him  from  her  communion  here,  but  would  deprive  him  of 
happinefs  hereafter;  fo  that  he  might  be  damned  eternally  for 
withholding  a  tithe-pig. 


Vol.  V.  4  B  It 
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It  was  left  to  the  induftry  of  the  clergy  to  improve  thefe 
advantages  in  their  feveral  ftations  all  over  the  chriftian  world; 
and  it  mufl:  be  owned  that  they  improved  them  to  the  utmoft, 
of  their  delegated  power  :  for  being  delegated,  as  extenfive  as 
it  was,  it  was  circumfcribed.  But  that  from  which  it  was  de- 
legated, and  which  refided  in  the  feat  of  this  empire,  the  pa- 
pal power,  in  fhort,  knew  no  bounds.  Cafuifts  have  taught 
that  the  pope  may  by  the  fulnefs  of  it  determine  rightfully 
againfl:  right*;  as  if  he  made  things  good  and  juft  by  willing 
them  ;  which  is,  I  think,  the  prerogative  of  God,  but  which 
no  man,  except  a  cafuift,  will  afHrm  to  be  that  of  his  pretended 
vicar.  The  propofition  will  found  harflily  to  your  ears,  how 
catholic  foever  they  may  be.  But  if  you  conlider  the  pradlice 
of  your  church,  and  the  pretenfions  of  your  fovereign  pontiff, 
you  will  be  forced  to  confefs  that  they  can  be  founded  on  no- 
thing lefs  than  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  an  exorbitant  power  as 
I  have  mentioned.  There  is  no  duty  of  natural,  nor  of  re- 
vealed religion,  nor  of  ecclefiaftical  inftitution  commonly 
much  more  refpefted  than  either,  from  the  obfcrvation  of 
which  you  may  not  be  free  by  difpenfations,  in  the  breach  of 
which  vou  may  not  be  indulged,  or  for  the  breach  of  which 
you  may  not  be  ftill  more  eafily  pardoned,  at  a  market  price  •, 
and  this  market  price  was  formerly  fettled  and  publiflied  in  a 
book  of  rates,  that  every  good  chriftian  might  know  how  much 
his  favorite  vice  would  coft  him.  A  paffage  in  the  gofpel 
fliould  have  been  altered  on  this  occafion,  and  men  fhouid 
have  been  taught  that  it  is  more  eafy  for  a  camel  to  pafs 


Ex  plenitudine  poteftatis  jure  poteft  etiam  contra  jus  decernere.- 

through 
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through   the  eye   of  a  needle,   than  for  a  poor  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

A  cafuift  more  modeft,  and  who  thinks  himfelf  more  fubtile 
than  the  former,  may  alledge  perhaps,  for  it  has  been  al- 
ledged,  that  the  pope  has  virtually  the  keys  of  heaven,  fince 
^^.  he  has  thofe  of  the  treafure  ^  the  church,  that  treafure  of 
*(  merits  which  cannot  be  exhaiffted,  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  are  infinite,  and  that  render  therefore  the  reft  of  the 
heap  unnecefTary  being  contained  in  it ;  that  the  pope  does 
not  pretend  to  remit  the  debt  which  the  {inner  owes  to  God 
on  a  balance  of  the  account  of  good  and  evil  adions,  but  that 
he  pays  it  by  affigning  out  of  this  treafure  as  much  merit  as 
♦  every  fi.nner,  who  applies  to  him,  wants  to  entitle  him  to  fal- 
vation.  So  father  Paul  reprefents  the  dodirine  .  .  .  .  "  ri- 
"  compenfa  il  debito  del  peccatore  con  affegnare  altretanto 
"  valor  del  teforo*."  Thus,  it  may  be  faid,  the  pope  decrees 
in  all  thefe  cafes  according  to  a  right  which  God  has  efta- 
bliflied,  and  not  againft  right  by  virtue  of  an  aflumed  arbi- 
trary, unlimited  power.  But  this  whimfical  hypothefis,  if  it 
could  be  received,  would  anfwer  the  purpofe,  for  which  it  is 
invented,  by  halves  at  moft,  for  there  is  fomething  behind 
much  worfe  than  the  accufation  already  brought. 


LXXX. 

YOUR  divines,  as  well  as  ours,  affirm  very  truly  of  the 
preceptive  parts,  that  tho'  natural  and  revealed  religion 
are  diftind,  yet  the  difference  between  them  is  not  a  difference 

*  Con.  di  Tren,  L.  i. 
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of  oppofition  ;  and  that  the  latter,  which  enjoins  pofitive  du- 
ties not  enjoined  by  the  former,  enjoins  none  that  are  incon- 
liftent  with  it.  But  now  the  fame  men,  who  fay  this  very  truly 
when  they  fpeak  of  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  fay  it  very 
falfely  when  they  fpeak  of  the  religion  which  their  artificial 
theology  has  impofed  for  chriflianity,  and  which  is  no  more 
like  to  it  in  fome  refpeds,  than  talapoifm,  bonzifm,  or  la- 
maifm  are.  Some  of  them  hold  morality  in  fmall  account. 
They  place  all  religion  in  the  obfervation  of  fuch  rites  and  ce- 
remonies as  their  church  has  inftituted,  and  in  various  ads- 
of  external  devotion.  They  have  been  fpoken  of  already. 
Their  whole  religion  is  a  fyftem  of  fuperftition,  unworthy  of 
God  as  the  author,  and  unworthy  to  be  believed  and  pradifed 
by  rationah  creatures.  There  are  thofe  again  who  hold  mora- 
lity in  no  account  at  all.  Tho'  God  has  given  us  reafon  to 
difcern  our  moral  obligations,  and  a  freedom  of  will  to  pradife 
them,  on  which  foundation  alone  it  can  be  faid  either  pro- 
bably, or  plaufibly,  that  we  are  accountable  creatures,  and  have 
been  fuch  in  every  age  of  the  world  ;  yet  would  there  have 
been  no  fuch  thing  as  moral  virtue,  nor  as  good  works,  if 
Christ  had  never  come  into  the  world,  according  to  thefe 
doctors :  for  if  moral  ri^^hteoufnefs  was  at  all  times  alike  con- 
formable  to  the  will  ot  God,  in  which  conformity  the  very 
nature  of  it  confifts,  it  muft  have  been  at  all  times  alike  ac- 
ceptable to  him;  at  leaft  it  could  never  be  unacceptable:  but 
we  are  told  that  it  is  unacceptable,  unlefs  it  follow  juftifica- 
tion,  unlefs  it  be  produced  by  faith,  by  grace,  by  infpiration, 
and  a  whole  procefs  of  myftery.  Before  Christ,  therefore,  it 
could  not  be  conformable  to  the  will  of  God,  it  could  have 
no  merit,  nay,  it  could  have  no  nature,  there  could  be  no 
fuch  thing.  This  furely  is  fanaticifm,  and  leads  to  enthu- 
{iafm.      There   are  thofe  again,  and  of  thofe  particularly  I 

mean 
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mean  to  fpeak  in  this  place,  who  iadmit  that  there  is  a  reli- 
gion of  nature  and  of  reafon,  that  is,  a  primitive  revelation 
which  ought  to  be  the  foundation  and  criterion  of  every 
other :  but  in  fa£l  they  deny  what  in  words  they  admit ;  for 
under  pretence  of  explaining  and  teaching  a  pofterior  revela- 
tion, they  contradi<fl  the  firft.  Their  artificial  theology  does 
not  only  take  in  much  of  the  fuperftition,  and  fanaticifm  that 
have  been  mentioned,  but  impofes  for  dodlrines  and  precepts 
of  chriftianity,  and  enforces  by  the  fandlions  of  eternal  re- 
wards and  punifhments  fuch  as  would  prove  this  revela- 
tion to  be  inconfiftent  and  falfe,  if  they  were  really  contained 
in  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  chriftia- 
nity  than  violence,  perfecution,  and  tyranny.  Meeknefs,  and 
humility,  forgivenefs  of  injuries,  and  benevolence  exalted  into 
charity  are  the  great  charaderiftics  of  this  religion.  They 
are  fo  effential  to  it  that  many  have  deemed  it  on  this  account 
a  fit  profefiion  for  fome  private  fedl,  but  a  rule  impradlicable 
in  the  great  political  focieties  of  mankind,  and  in  the  govern- 
ment of  them*.  That  the  clergy  deemed  it  to  be  fo  very  early, . 
and  has  adled  on  this  principle  ever  fince,  is  evident  to  thofe 
who  know  any  thing  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  The  firft 
mifiionaries  ol"  the  gofpelwere  fent  forth  to  preach,  to  per- 

*  When  chrlftians  became  ■  numerous  the  names  of  eminent  bifhops  alone 
were  recited  out  of  the  djptychs ;  but  when  they  were  few,  all  that  died  in 
the  communion  of  tlie  church  were  commemorated  in  this  manner.  The 
dyptichs  were  regifters  originally  of  the  fubjefts  of  Christ,  who  were  to  be 
hereafter  citizens  of  the  new  Jerufalem  typified  by  the  church  on  earth. 
Excommunication  out  of  one,  therefore,  excluded  out  of  the  other.  Hence  the 
cxprefTion,  that  names  were  written  in  heaven,  and  in  the  book  of  life,  or  that 
mens  names  were  caft  out. 

fuade. 
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fuade,  to  convert,  and  baptife.  If  they  did  not  fucceed,  they 
had  no  power  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven,  they  were  to  fhake 
off  the  duft  of  their  feet,  and  to  depart  quietly.  Their  com- 
miffion  extended  no  further.  If  they  did  fucceed,  they  efta- 
bliflied  a  church  in  the  place  under  certain  orders  and  regu- 
lations of  difcipline,  which  feemed  to  be  a  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  their  original,  and  folely  authentic  commiflion,  tho' 
not  exprefly  contained  in  it.  Among  thefe  regulations,  that 
of  feparating  from  the  congregations,  and  communion  of 
chriftians,  and  of  delivering  over  to  fatan,  unlefs  they  re- 
pented and  fatisfied  the  church,  fuch  as  were  guilty  of  no- 
torious crimes,  and  fuch  as  prefumed  to  teach  in  thofe  con- 
gregations a  contrary  dodrine,  was  made  by  common  confent. 
I  fay  it  was  made,  becaufe  it  is  plain  it  was  executed,  by  com- 
mon confent. 

But  this  power  hecame  foon  confined,  in  the  exercife,  to  a 
few  perfons,  and  extended  little  by  little,  in  the  application  of 
it,  to  a  multitude  of  cafes  neither  intended,  nor  thought  of  in 
the  firft  inftitution.  Perfons  were  appointed  by  the  colledlive 
body  of  chriftians  in  every  church,  that  is  by  every  church,  to 
perform  the  duties  which  the  apoflles,  that  founded  thefe 
churches,  and  the  firfl:  paftors  of  them  however  appointed, 
whether  by  the  apoflles,  or  by  the  churches,  performed.  The 
perfons  thus  appointed  did  not  ceafe  to  be  members  of  the 
fame  religious  fociety,  for  the  whole  congregation  of  chriftians 
was  properly  fuch,  any  more  than  perfons  appointed  to  mili- 
tary or  civil  employments  ceafe  to  be  members  of  the  fame 
political  fociety.  But  the  folemn  air  with  which  thefe  fpiri- 
lual  magiftrates  were  admitted  into  their  offices  by  ordination 
and  coiiiecration,  if  thefe  ceremonies  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  in 
honor  of  epifcopacy,   gave  them  a  pretence  to  alTume,  and 

pre- 
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prepared  others  to  believe  that  there  was,  be/ides  the  human 
appointment,  fomething  divine  in  their  inftitution  ;  that  they 
received  the  holy  Ghoft  by  imposition  of  hands,  and  could 
tranfmit  the  fame  gift  to  others  by  the  fame  ceremony.  Thus 
they  came  to  be  efteemed  not  only  a  diftindl  order,  as  the 
prieftsj  the  foldiers,  and  the  hufbandmen  were  in  the  king- 
dom of  ^gypt,  but  a  diftindt  and  independent  fociety  too 
in  many  refpeds.  This  I  mean.  After  Constantine  had 
eftablifhed  chriftianity  in  the  empire,  the  clergy  were  regard- 
ed as  a  fuperior  order  in  the  ftate  whenever  it  was  moft  ad- 
vantageous for  them  to  be  reputed  fuch  ;  and  as  a  diftinft 
fociety  in  it  whenever  they  thought  fit,  under  the  name  of 
the  church,  to  exercife  powers,  and  to  claim  and  procure  to 
their  order  the  enjoyment  of  immunities,  or  privileges,  which 
they  could  neither  claim,  nor  have  any  pretence  to  enjoy  un- 
der the  firft  character,  and  as  members  of  the  fame  ftate. 
From  hence  arofe  a  double  abfurdity.  It  was  abfurd,  for  it 
implied  contradiction,  that  the  fame  order  of  men  fliould  be,  and 
fliould  not  be  at  once  a  member  of  the  fame  commonwealth. 
It  was  abfurd,  for  it  was  repugnant  to  all  the  ideas  of  order 
to  fuffer  what  is  commonly  called  imperium  in  imperio,  to 
fuffer  a  fecond  fupreme  legiflative  power  to  grow  up  where  a 
firft  was  already  eftablifhed  ;  and  fuch  a  power  efpecially  as 
claimed  a  fuperior  original,  and  an  independent  exercife :  from 
which  claims  it  was  eafy  to  forefee  what  happened  foon,  that 
the  two  powers  would  clafh,  that  a  confli6t  of  jurifdidlions 
would  arife,  and  that  the  ecclefiaftical  might  prevail  over 
'   /        the  civil. 

The  principal  and  moft  effedual  weapon,  which  the  clergy 
employed  to  make  men  fubmit  to  this  tyranny,   was  the  chi- 
merical weapon  of  excommunication,  forged  in  the  chimerical 
3-  fire- 
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fire  of  hell.  They  employed  it  firft  in  their  fpiritiial  wars, 
for  the  ftate  of  chriftianity  has  been  a  ftate  of  war  from  the 
^beginning.  In  thefe  they  excommunicated,  and  damned  one 
another,  till  ignorance,  fuperftition,  and  bigotry  realizing  chi- 
meras, thelefpiritual  wars  became  very  carnal.  The  clergy  railed, 
and  the  laity  cut  throats.  Ecclefiaftical  quarrels  diflurbed  the 
peace  of  the  latter  empire  as  much,  and  caufed  the  effufion 
of  as  much  blood,  as  the  invafions  of  barbarous  nations.  But 
things  grew  worfe  as  the  church  grew  ftronger,  and  the  fcene 
became  more  diforderly,  and  more  bloody  too,  after  Charles 
the  great,  when  the  weftern  church  was  reduced  into  a  mon- 
archy, and  the  bifliop  of  Rome  became  the  monarch.  In  this 
elevation,  with  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  more  united,  and 
better  difciplined  under  him,  his  own  ambition  increafed, 
and  he  animated  and  guided  theirs.  They  had  made  them- 
felves  before  this  time  a  diftindt  fociety  from  the  civil  in  every 
country  v/here  they  had  been  admitted.  His  authority  over 
them  had  been  very  great,  if  it  had  not  been  intire  in  every 
country.  Fie  abetted  them  in  their  ufurpations,  and  they  in 
return  abetted  his.  But  in  this  age  the  clergy  fecular  and 
regular  compofed  not  only  a  diftindl  ecclefiaflical  fociety  in 
every  particular  ftate,  they  coalited  into  one  political  body, 
whereof  the  pope  was  the  head  all  over  the  weft.  The  con- 
tention for  fuperiority  over  the  civil  powers  was  avowed  ;  and 
whilft  thefe  defended  themfelves  feparately,  or,  which  was 
worfe,  whilft  they  ailifted  the  common  enemy  againft  one 
another,  they  were  all  fubdued  alike.  Some  oi  the  greateft 
emperors  were  excommunicated,  and  in  confcquence  inlulted, 
opprefled,  dethroned.  The  eccleftaftical  order,  and,  at  the 
inftigation  of  this,  all  the  other  orders  in  their  dominions  re- 
volted againft  them.  They  difcovered  as  well  as  other  princes 
and  ftates,  but  they  all  difcovered  it  too  late,  how  dangerous 
2  it 
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it  is  to  protect,  enrich,  fortify,  or  even  to  fuffcr  any  order  of 
men,  who,  having  a  diftindl  interefl:,  and  owing  a  diftinft  al- 
legiance, muft  of  courfe  become  a  diftind  fociety  in  the  ftate; 
and  efpecially  when  this  order  has  the  means  of  turning  the 
confciences,  and  enflaming  the  paflions  of  men  by  religion 
againft  the  ftate,  and  the  legal  government  of  it.  Gregory 
the  feventh  carried  thefe  ufurpations  and  this  tyranny  to  the 
utmoft  height,  by  a  more  impudent,  as  well  as  a  more  fuc- 
cefsful  proftitution  of  the  dodlrine  of  a  future  ftate,  than  any 
of  his  predeccfibrs.  From  him  his  fucceftbrs  learned  to  diftri- 
bute  plenary  indulgences  with  profufion,  and  to  extend  par- 
ticular excommunications  into  general  interdidls.  By  the  firft, 
they  fold  heaven  to  the  beft  bidders,  and  fent  men  in  fhoals 
to  eternal  happinefs.  By  the  fecond,  they  condemned  Vv'hole 
nations  at  once,  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  falvation, 
and  fubjedled  them  in  one  colledlive  body  to  eternal  mifery. 
The  firft  was  a  never-failing  fource  of  wealth,  the  fecond 
of  power.  No  inftance  can  be  produced  in  all  thefe  pro- 
ceedings of  any  regard  to  true  religion.  Virtue  and  vice 
were  out  of  the  cafe.  Even  the  opera  operata  of  external 
devotion  were  enjoined  for  the  fake  of  form  alone.  To  be 
truly  orthodox,  and  in  a  ftate  of  falvation,  it  was  fufficient  to 
fubmit  blindly  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  to  procure 
the  advancement  of  it  againft  law,  reafon,  and  every  moral 
obligation.  To  be  heretical,  and  in  a  ftate  of  damnation,  it 
was  fufficient  to  refufe  the  fubmiflion,  or  to  refift  the  ufurpa- 
tion.  This  abufe  of  the  dodrine  of  a  future  ftate  grew  fo 
common  in  a  fhort  time,  that  it  was  employed  not  only  in 
the  great  ftruggles,  which  arofe  between  the  ecclefiaftical 
and  civil  powers,  but  in  every  paultry  affair  wherein  the 
popes  had  any  perfonal,  or  family  concern;  and  indul- 
gences and  excommunications  were  let  loofe  by  thismitered 
Vol.  V,.  4  C  tyrant; 
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tyrant  to  fate  the  ambition,  or  avarice  of  a  brother,  a  fifter,  a 
nephew,  a  -niece,  a  whore,  or  a  baftard. 


Lxxxr. 

IT  is  true  that  this  exorbitancy  has  been  reftrained  within 
two  centuries ;  and  this  reftraint  is  due  to  the  reformation. 
We  fhook  off  the  tyrant  and  his  tyranny  at  once.  You  have 
filed  the  fangs,  and  blunted  the  teeth  of  the  beaft.  He  may 
mumble  and  bruife,  he  cannot  tear,  and  bite,  and  devour 
as  he  did.  But  ilill  the  inftances  that  have  been  cited  are 
proper,  and  the  reflections  that  have  been  made  juft.  The  in- 
ftances  are  proper,  becaufe  they  are  inftances  of  the  ufe  that 
was  made  of  this  dodrine  in  the  whole  chriftian  church  during 
feverarcenturies.  The  reflections  are  juft,  becaufe  tho'  the 
fame  ufe  is  not  made  of  it  now,  even  in  your  communion,  that 
v/as  made  formerly,  yet  the  fame  moral  arguments  are  em- 
ployed to  maintain  it ;  arguments,  which  cannot  be  reconcil- 
ed, as  it  fcems  to  my  apprehenflon,  to  the  belief  of  an  all- 
perfedt  Being. 

To  demonftrate  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  being  by  appeals 
to  the  inward  confcioufnefs  of  their  own  exiftence,  to  the 
fenfes,  and  to  the  reafon  of  men,  is  not  a  difficult  tafk.  But 
he  who  has  fucceeded  in  it,  runs  the  rifque  of  undoing  what 
he  has  done,  when  he  appeals  at  once  to  the  fenfes  and  to  the 
paflions,  of  men  for  the  injuftice  of  God's  difpenfations  here ; 
and  to  their  reafon  alone  prejudiced  by  the  former,  for  the 
juftice  of  his  difpenfations  hereafter,  tho'  the  aduality  of  thefe 
muft  be  always  hypothetical,  and  the  equity  of  them  not  fo 
much  as  problsmatical.     The  divines  of  our  communion  run 
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this  rifque  even  more  than  yours,  becaufe  when  they  prefiime 
to  reafon  they  have  not  the  feme  referve  of  church  authority, 
which  yours  have,  to  flop  the  mouths  of  gainfayers.  They 
put  the  truth,  or  rather  the  behef  of  God's  exiftence,  in  alK 
they  preach,  and  all  they  write,  on  the  caft  of  a  dye.  They 
may  confirm  their  hearers,  and  their  readers  in  the  dodrine 
they  teach,  but  they  may  fhake  too  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  all  religion.  Nay,  they  may  driv^e  into  abfalutc  atheifm 
the  man  who  is  weak  enough  to  be  moved  by  one  part  of 
what  they  fay,  and  not  weak  enough  to  be  convinced  by  the 
other.  No  matter.  They  not  only  repeat  the  moral  argu- 
ments, and  the  bold  affertions  that  have  been  mentioned  already,, 
but  they  tell  us  fometimes,  that  the  rules  of  evangelical  per- 
fedlion,  fuch  as  felf-denial,  mortification,  and  others,  are  of  fo- 
exalted  a  kind,  that  God  gave  the  hope  of  future  rewards  to  en^^ 
courage  us  to  the  pradiee  of  them  *,.  According  to  this  dodrine 
then  he  is  fo  cruel  a  being,  that  he  will  make  none  happy 
hereafter  who  have  not  made  themfelves  miferable  here.  The 
man  who  willbefaved  muft  be  initiated  into  the.  fanatical  aufte^ 
rities  of  fome  religious  order  to  make  his  falvation  fure,  for 
aught  I  can  fee  j  and  when  he  is  fo,  he  may  have  good  reafon  per- 
haps to  renew  the  queftion  Diogenes  afked,  "  num  Patr^cioni 
"  furi,  quod  initiatus  fuerit,  fors  erit  melior  poft  mortem,  quam- 
"  Epaminond^  ?"  They  tell  us  fometimes,  that  the  tem- 
poral promifes  made  to  an  holy  and  virtuous  life  extend  no- 
further  than  to  food,  and  rayment,  and  to  daily  bread;  and 
tliey  demand,  who  would  -be  contented  with  fuch  a  fcanty 
provifion,  v/hen  he  fees  the  greater  profperity  of  bad  men 
who  difToIve  in  eafe  and  luxury  f?  The  proper  anfwer.  to  this 
queftion  is  to  be  made    ad    hominem,    by    aiking    another.. 

*  Atterb.urt.  .  -f  Sherlock,  notthe  righteous  bifhopj  but  his  father. . 
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Who  would  not  be  contented  with  this  fcanty  proviiion  here 
on  the  fame  terms,  and  why  are  not  you,  why  do  you,  good 
man,  repine  at  the  greater  profperity  of  the  wicked,  when 
you  know  that  eternal  happinefs  is  laid  up  in  ftore  for  you, 
and  eternal  mifery  for  them,  who  vvill  want  even  a  drop  of 
water  to  cool  their  tongues  in  the  next  world,  after  diflbh'-- 
ing  in  luxury  here  ?  They  tell  us  fometimes,  that  without 
the  hopes  of  another  life  virtue  is  but  a  dead  and  empty 
name*.  Nay,  there  are  thofe  who  have  not  fcrupled  to  affert, 
that  if  there  is  not  another  world,  all  difference  between 
good  and  bad  is  taken  away  in  this  world  f .  To  fteal,  to 
poifon,  to  ftabj  to  forfwear,  in  fhort,  to  commit  any  adion 
that  brings  either  profit,  or  pleafure,  is  reafonable ;  it  is  fo 
far  from  being  a  crime,  that  it  becomes  a  duty,  in  as  much 
as  it  promotes  the  happinefs,  that  is,  the  chief  end  of  the  man 
who  commits  it.  The  two  firft  of  thefe  doctrines  are  the 
very  quinteffence  of  theological  abfurdity,  the  two  laft  are 
abhorrent  from  all  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  and  none 
of  them  come  up  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  advanced. 
If  there  is  no  other  life,  virtue  is  but  a  dead  and  em.pty 
name,  they  fay ;  and  yet  the  infinite  wifdom  of  the  Creator 
has  conftituted  the  ftate  of  mankind,  and  the  order  of  things 
in  this  world  fo,  that  human  happinefs  rifes  and  falls,  is 
acquired  or  loft  in  proportion  to  the  pradice  or  neglect  of 
virtue.  Crimes  are  reafonable,  vice  becomes  a  duty  on  the 
fame  fuppofition  that  there  is  no  future  ftate,  they  fay  ;  and 
yet  vice  is  as  oppofite  to  virtue  in  it's  effeds,  as  in  it's  na- 
true,  according  to  the  fame  conftitution,  and  the  fame  order 
of  things.  Neither  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  nor  future 
rewards  and  punifhments,    can    be  demonftrated  on  princi- 

*  TiLLOTSOK.  f  WiLKiNS,  cuiii  aliis. 
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pies  of  treafon,  notvvithftanding  all  the  metaphyfical,  theo- 
logical, and  even  geometrical  attempts  that  have  been  made, 
with  the  fame  evidence  as  all  our  moral  obligations  may  be. 
The  religion  of  nature,  therefore,  teaches  the  latter  indepen- 
dently of  the  former.  There  may  be  rewards  and  punidi- 
ments  referved  to  another  life  ;  but  whether  there  are,  or 
are  not,  the  religion  of  nature  teaches,  that  morality  is  our 
greater!;  intereft,  becaufe  it  tends  to  the  greateft  happinefs  of 
our  whole  kind  in  this  life,  and  our  greateft  duty,  becaufe  it 
is  made  luch  by  the  will  of  that  Supreme  Being  who  created 
us,  and  the  fyftem  to  which  we  belong.  It  is  falfe,  therefore, 
and  impious  to  aflert,  as  thefe  divines  do,  that,  if  there  is  no 
other  life,  there  are  no  moral  obligations;  or,  as  Paschal 
does,  that  if  there  were  no  other  life,  the  diredlions  of  rea- 
fon  for  our  conduct  in  this  world  would  not  be  fuch  as 
they  are. 

But  to  have  done  with  fuch  abfurdities  for  good  and  all. 
I  cannot  clofe  thefe  minutes  better,  than  by  obferving  how 
wide  a  difference  there  is  between  natural  and  artificial  reli- 
gion. It  has  been  obferved*,  that  the  difference  between  the 
things  of  nature  and  thofe  of  art  appears  to  our  great  fur- 
prife,  fince  microfcopes  have  been  in  ufe  :  and  this  furprife 
increafes  in  proportion  as  they  are  improved.  The  things  of 
nature  appear  to  be  adapted  to  ufeful  purpofes,  wherever 
thefe  purpofes  can  be  difcerned  ;  they  are  elegant,  they  are 
finifhed,  and  the  mind  is  ravifhed  into  admiration.  The 
things  of  art  are  adapted  often  to  purpofes  that  are  hurtful, 
and  to  whatever  purpofes  they  are  adapted,  when  we  fee 
them  fuch  as  they  really    are,    they   appear   to   be    climify, 

*  By  Bifh.  Wilkins  in  his  treatife  on  nat.  rel. 
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bungling,  coarfe,  and  imperfedt  inftruments.  A  jufl:  and  eafy 
application  of  this  remark  might  be  made  to  things  intel- 
leftual,  and  efpecially  to  thofe  of  a  theological  kind,  and 
to  the  reafonings  of  men  about  them.  Thus,  to  take  an  in- 
flance  of  the  higheft  and  moft  important  object  of  human 
fpeculation,  let  us  refledt  once  more  on  the  notions  that  phi- 
lofophers  and  divines  have  entertained  and  propagated  con- 
cerning the  Deity:  for  thefe  are  the  fountains  of  all  religions; 
and  as  they  are  pure,  or  impure,  fo  muft  the  ftrcams  that 
flow  from  them  be.  Right  reafon  neither  flops  too  fhort, 
nor  goes  too  far  in  attempts  to  frame  fuch  notions  as  thefe. 
She  frames  them  in  that  light  which  comes  refleded  from  the 
works  of  God,  and  in  which  alone  v/e  may  fay  that  he  fbews 
himfelf  to  man.  Imagination,  on  the  contrary,  knows  no 
bounds,  but  proceeds  from  one  hypothetical  reafoning  to 
another,  till  fhe  has  framed  all  thofe  notions  of  the  Deity, 
which  the  prepofleflions,  the  habits,  the  profeflions,  and  the 
interefts  of  the  men,  who  give  her  this  loofe,  require.  The 
Gonfequence  has  been,  and  it  could  be  no  other,  that  natural 
religion  reprefents  an  all-perfed:  Being  to  our  adoration,  and 
to  our  love  ;  and  the  precept,  "  thou  flialt  love  the  Lord 
*'  thv  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  will  be  effedlual  in  this 
fyftem.  In  the  other,  in  that  of  artificial  theology,  I  ap- 
prehend that  it  cannot  be  fo ;  for  I  have  learned  from  dodor 
Barrow*,  that  in  the  frame  of  the  human  foul  "  the  per- 
"  ceptive  part  doth  always  go  before  the  appetitive;  that 
*'  affedion  follows  opinion  ;  and  that  no  objed:  otherwife 
"  moves  our  defire  than  as  reprefented  by  reafon,  or  by 
*'  fancy,  good  unto  us.  This,"  he  fays,  "  is  our  natural 
"  way  of  ading;  and,  according  to  it,  that  we  may  in  due 

f  Ser,  XXIII.- 
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*'  meafure  love  God,  he  muft  appear  proportionably  amiable 
"  and  defirable  to  us.  He  muft  appear  to  be  the  fountain 
"  of  all  good,  the  fole  author  of  all  the  happinefs  we  can 
"  hope  for."  Can  any  man  now  prefume  to  fay,  that  the 
God  of  Moses,  or  the  God  of  Paul,  is  this  amiable  Being? 
The  God  of  the  firft  is  partial,  unjuft,  and  cruel ;  delights 
in  blood,  commands  alTaflinations,  maffacres,  and  even  ex- 
terminations of  people.  The  God  of  the  fecond  eleds  fome 
of  his  creatures  to  falvation,  and  predeftinates  others  to 
damnation,  even  in  the  womb  of  their  mothers.  This  pre- 
cept of  the  gofpel,  therefore,  cannot  refer  to  fuch  a  God  as 
either  of  thefe  :  and  indeed,  if  there  was  not  a  Being  infi- 
nitely more  perfed  than  thefe :  there  would  be  no  God  at  all, 
nor  any  true  religion  in  the  world.  But  there  is  moft  af- 
furedly  fuch  a  Being  j  and  he  who  propofes  any  fyftem  of  re- 
ligion, wherein  this  all-perfed  Being  is  not  to  be  found,  may 
fay  that  he  is  no  atheiftj  but  cannot  fay  with  truth  that  he  is. 
a  theift. 
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